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Though  this  Translation  have  already  passed  the  censure  of 
some,  whose  judgments  I  very  much  esteem ;  yet^  because  there 
is  something,  I  know  not  what,  in  the  censure  of  a  multitude, 
more  terrible  than  any  single  judgment,  how  severe  or'  ex- 
act soever,  I  have  thought  it  discretion  in  all  men  that  have  to 
do  with  so  many,  and  to  nie  in  my  want  of  perfection,  neces- 
sary, to  bespeak  your  candour.  Which  that  I  may  upon  the 
better  reason  hope  for,  I  am  willing  to  acquant  you  briefly, 
upon  what  grounds  I  undertook  this  work  at  first ;  and  have 
since,  by  publishing  it,  put  myself  upon  the  hazard  of  your 
censure  with  so  small  hope  of  glory,  as  from  a  thing  of  this 
nature  can  be  expected.  -For  I  know  that  mere  translations 
have  in  them  this  properly,  thdt'  they  may  mUch  disgrace,  if 
not  well  done;  but  if  well,  not  much  commend  the  doer. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  divew,  that  Homer  in  poesy,  Aristotle 
in  philosophy,  Demosthenes  in  elot^uence,  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  in  other  knowledge,  do  still  maintain  their  primacy, 
none  of  them  exceeded,  some  not  approached  by  any  in  these 
later  ages.  And  in  the  number  of  these  is  justly  ranked  also 
our  Thucydides;  a  workman  no  less  perfect  in  his  work  than 
any. of  the  former;  and  in  whom  (I  believe  with  „many  others) 
the  faculty  of  writing  history  is  at  the  highest.  '  Forthe  prin- 
cipal and  proper  work  of  history  being  to  instruct^  arid  enable 
men  by  the  knowledge  of  actions  passed,  to"  bear  themselves 
prudently  in  the  present,  and  providently  towards  the  future', 
there  is  not  extant. any  other  (merely  human)  that  doth  more 
fully  and  naturally  perform  it,'  than  this  of  my  author.  It  is 
trde,  that  there  be  many  cxccHent  and  profitable  histories  writ- 
ten since;  and  in  some  of  them,  there  be  inserted  very  wfee 
discourses  both  of  manners  and  policy:  but  being  discourses 
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inserted,  and  oat  of  the  contexture  of  the  narration,  they  in- 
deed  oommendAe  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  not  the  history 
itsdf ;  the  nature  whereof  is  merely  narrative.    In  others,  there 
be  subtile  conjectures  at  the  secret  aims  and  inward  cogitations 
of  such  as  fell  under  their  pen ;  which  is  also  none  of  the  least 
virtues  in  a  history,  where  the  conjecture  is  thoroughly  grounded, 
not  fijTCcd  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  in  adorning  his  style, 
or  manifesting  his  subtilty  in  conjecturing.    But  these  con- 
jcctures  cannot  often  be  certain,  unless  withal  so  evident,  that 
the  narration  itself  may  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  same  also 
to  the  reader.    But  Thucydides  is  one,  who,  though  he  never 
digress  to  read  a  lecture,  moral  or  political,  upon  his  own  text, 
nor  enter  into  men's  hearts,  further  than  the  actions  themselves 
evidently  guide  him,  is  yet  accounted  the  most  politic  historio- 
grapher that  ever  wrote.   The  reason  whereof  I  take  to  be  this : 
he  filleth  his  narrations  with  that  choice  of  matter,  and  oider- 
eth  them  with  that  judgment,  and  with  such  perspicuity  and 
efficacy  exprcsseth  himself,  that,  as  Plutarch  saith,  he  maketh 
his  auditor  a  spectator.  For  he  setteth  his  reader  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  in  the  senates,  at  their  debating  j  in  the 
streets  at  their  seditions;  and  in  the  field,  at  their  battles.    So 
that  look  how  much  a  man  of  understanding,  might  have 
added  to  his  experience,  if  he  had  then  lived  a  beholder  of  their 
proceedings,  and  familiar  with  the  men,  and  business  of  the 
l^e ;  so  much  almost  may  he  profit  now,  by  attentive  reading 
the  same  here  written.    He  may  firom  the  narrations  draw  out 
lessons  to  himself,  and  of  himself  be  able  to  trace  the  drifts  and 
counsels  of  the  actors  to  their  seat. 

These  virtues  of  my  author  did  so  take  my  afiGsction,  that  they 
begat  in  me  a  desire  to  communicate  him  furtiier,  which  was 
the  first  occasion  that  moved  me  to  translate  him.  For  it  is  an 
error  we  easily  fall  into,  to  believe  that  whatsoever  pleaseth  us, 
will  be  in  like  manner  and  degree  acceptable  to  all  ;*and  to 
esteem  of  one  another's  judgment,  as  we  agree  in  the  liking  or 
dislike  of  the  same  things.  And  in  this  error  peradventure  was 
I,  when  I  thought  that  as  many  of  the  more  judicious  as  I  should 
communicate  him  to,  would  a£fect  him  as  much  as  I  myself  did.  I 
considered  also  that  he  was  exceedingly  esteemed  of  tiie  Italians 
and  French  in  their  own  tongues,  notwithstanding  that  he  be  not 
very  much  behoUing  for  it  to  his  interpreters.  Of  whom  (to  qpeak 
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no  mote  than  become  a  candidate  of  yo^  good  opinkm  in  the 
same  kind)  I  may  say  this,  that  whereas  the  aothor  himself  so  car-* 
rieth  with  him  his  own  light  throaghoat,  that  the  reader  may 
continually  see  his  way  before  him ;  and  by  that  which  goeth 
before,  expect  what  is  to  follow;  I  foand  it  not  so  in  them* 
The  cause  whereof,  and  their  excuse  may  be  this :  they  fid- 
lowed  the  Latin  of  Laurentius  Valla,  which  was  not  without 
some  errors,  and  he  a  Greek  copy,  not  so  correct  as  now  is  ex- 
tant.   Out  of  French  he  was  done  into  English,  (for  I  need  not 
dissemble  to  have  seen  him  in  English)  in  the  time  of  king 
Edwazd  VI.  but  so,  as  by  multiplicatioh  of  error,  he  became 
at  length  traduced,  rather  than  translated  into  our  language. 
Hereupon  I  resolved  to  take  him  immediately  firom  the  Greek, 
according  to  the  edition  of  ^milius  Porta;  not  refusing  or 
neglecting  any  version,  comment,  or  other  help  I  could  come 
by.    Knowing  that  when  with  diligence  and  leisure  I  should 
have  done  it,  though  some  error  might  remun,  yet  thqr  would 
be  errors  of  but  one  descent;  of  which  nevertheless  I  can  dis- 
cover none,  and  hope  they  be  not  many.    After  I  had  finished 
it,  it  lay  long  by  me^  anJ  other  reasons  taking  place,  my  desire 
to  communicate  it  ceased. 

I  saw  that  for  the  greatest  part,  men  came  to  the  read- 
ing of  history,  with  an  afiection  much  like  that  of  the  people 
in  Rome ;  who  came  to  the  spectacle  of  the  gladiators,  with 
more  delight  to  behold  theu:  blood,  than  their  skill  in  fencixig. 
For  they  be  far  more  in  number  that  love  to  read  of  great  ar- 
mies, bloody  battles,  and  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  than 
that  mind  the  art  by  which  the  affiurs  both  of  armies  and  cities 
be  conducted  to  their  ends. 


OF  THB 


LIFE   AND  HISTORY 


THUCYDIDES. 


Wb  read  of  divers  men  Oat  bef^  the  name  of  Thucydides.  There 
IB  Thncydides  a  Pharsalian^  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book  of  this 
history ;  who  was  public  host  of  the  Athenians^  in  Pharsalus,  and 
chancing  to  be  at  Athens^  at  the  time  that  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  began  to  go  down^  by  his  interposition^  and  per- 
suasionj  kept  asunder  the  Actions  then  arming  thetiiselves,  that 
Uiey  fought  not  in  the  city  to  the  ruin  of  the  common-wealth. 
There  is  Thucydides  the  son  of  Milesias,  vin  Athenian^  of  the 
town  of  Alope,  of  whom  Plutarch  speaketh  in  the  lifci  of  Pericles ; 
and  the  same  in  all  probability^  that  fn  the  first  book  of  this  His- 
tDiy>  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  torif  gallies  sent  against 
Samos,  about  twenty-fbur  years  before  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
Another  Thucydides  the  son  of  Ariston^  ail  Athenian  al3o>  of  tli^ 
town  of  Acherdus^  was  a  poet^  though  of  his  verses  there  be  no- 
ihing  extant.  But  Thucydides  the  writer  of  this  History^  an 
Athenian  of  the  town  of  Halimus>  was  the  son  of  blorus^  (or 
Orolus)  and  H^esipyle.  His  father's  name  is  commonly  written 
01orus>  though  in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb>  it  was  Orolus. 
Howsoever  it  be  writteuj  it  is  the  same  that  was  bom  by  divers  of 
the  kings  of  Thrace,  and  imposed  on  him,  with  respect  unto  his 
descent  from  them.  So  that  though  our  author,  tis  Cioero  saith 
of  him,  lib.  2.  de  Oratore,  had  never  written  an  hlstoiy)  yet  had 
not  his  name  not  been  extant,  in  regard  to  his  honour  And  nobi- 
lity. And  not  only  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cimon,  but  also  al- 
most all  others  that  have  touched  this  point,  affirm  directly  that 
he  was  descended  from  the  Thraciftn  kings.  Adducing  this  for 
proof,  that  he  was  of  the  house  of  Miltiades,  that  famous  general 
of  Oe  Athenians,  against  the  Persians  at  Bfarathbn  3  which  they 
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tiao  prove  by  this^  thai  his  tomb  was  a  long  time  extant  amongst 
tile  iHlofiumenfs  of  that  family.  For  near  onto  the  gates  of 
Athens^  called  Melirides,  there  was  a  place  named  Coela,  and  in  it  - 
the  monuments  called  Cimoniana,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Miltiades^  in  which  none,  but  such  as  were  of  that  family,  might 
be  buried .  And  amongst  those  was  the  monument  of  Thucydides, 
widi  this  Inscription,  Tbncydtdes  Oroli  Hallmnsius.  Now  Mil- 
tiades  is  confessed!  by  all,  to  have  descended  from  Olorns,  king  of 
Thrace,  whose  daughter  another  Miltiades,  grandfather  to  this, 
married,  and  had  children  by.  •  And  Miltiades,  that  won  the  me- 
moilible  victory  at  Marathon,  was  heir  to  goodly  possessions,  and 
cities  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  over  which  also  he  reigned. 
In  Thrace  lay  also  the  possessions  of  Thucydides  and  his  wealthy 
mines  of  gold,  as  he  himself  professeth  in  his  fourth  book.  And 
although  those  riches  might  come  to  him  by  a  wife  (as  is  also  by 
somie  affirmed)  which4ie  married  in  Scaple-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
yet  even  by  that  marriage  it  appeareth,  that  his  affairs  had  a  rda*' 
tioa  to  that  country,  and  that  his  aobtlity  was  not  there  unknown* 
But  in  what  degree  of  kindred  Miltiades  and  he  approached  each 
otherj  is  not  any  where  made  manifest.  Some  also  have  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  of  the  house  of  Pisistratides ;  the  ground  of 
whose  coigecture  hath  been  only  this,  that  he  roakeUi  honourable 
iaention  of  the  government  of  Pisistratus,  and  his  sons,  and  exte- 
nuateth.the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  proving  that 
the  freeing  of  the  state  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisi* 
stralides,  was  falsely  ascribed  to  their  fact  (which  proceeded  from 
private  revenge  in  a  quarrel  of  love)  by  which  the  tyranny  ceased 
no^  but  grew  heavier  to  the  state,  till  it  was  at  last  put  down  by 
the  Lacedemonians.  But  tlus  opinion,  as.  it  is  not  so  well 
grounded^  so  neither  is  it  so  well  received  as  the  former. 

Agreeable  to  his  mobility,  was  his  institution  in  the  study 
of  eloquence,  and  philosophy.  For  in  philosophy  he  was  the 
scholar  (as  also  was  Pericles  and  Socrates)  of  Anaxagoras,  whose 
opiniooe,  being  of  a  strain  above  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar, 
prooored  him  the  estimation  of  an  atheist,  which  name  they  be- 
sifywcd  upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they  did,  of  their  ridi- 
culoos  religion,  and  in  the  end,  cost  him  his  life.  And  Socrates 
after  himj  for  the  like  causes,  underwent  the  like  fortune.  It  is 
not  therefoie  much  to  be  regarded,  if  this  other  disciple  of  his 
were  by  some  repnfeed  an  atheist  too.  For  though  he  were  none^ 
yet  it  IS  not  improbable,  but  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  he 
might  see  enough  in  the  religion  of  these  heathens  to  make  him, 
think  it  vi^  ai^d  supeialitbus;  which  was  enoogfa  to  make  hint 
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mn  atheiit  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  .In  some  pbeea  olbk 
liiilDty,  he  noteth  the  eq\iivopation  of  the  oraclea ;  and  yet  hte 
confirmeth  an  assertion  of  his  own,  touching  the  time  this  vmt 
lasted,  hy  the  oracles  prediction.  Hetaxeth  Ntcias  £or  faeiag  too 
paoctoal  in  the  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  reiigiopif 
when  he  overthrew  himself  and  his  army,  and  indeed  the  whole 
dominion,  and  liberty  of  his  country  by  it.  Yet  he  commenditth 
bim  in  another  place  for  his  worshipping  of  the  gods^AQ^'Mith 
in  that  respect,  he  least  of  all  men  deserved  to  oome  to  so  gUMU  a 
dc^;ree  of  calamity  as  he  did.  So  that  in  his  writiogHfOyr  ai^thOT 
sippeareth  to  be,  on  the  one  side  not  superstitions  i  on  jthiiiOthAf 
side  not  an  atheist. 

In  Rheiane,  he  was  the  diseiple  of  Antiphon,  one  (by  bif4e^ 
scription  in  the  eighth  book  of  this  history)  for  power  of.^fimli 
almost  a  miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  for  his  eloqaence.  In/r 
aomoch  as  in  his  latter  days  he  lived  retired*  but  so,  aajhe  g«v« 
connsel  to,  and  wrote  orations  for  other  men  that  resorted  unto 
him,,  to  that  purpose.  It  was  he  that  contrived  the  deposing  of 
the  people,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  government  of  the  four  hftnf 
deed.  For  which  also  he  was  put  to  death,  when  the  people  agak^ 
leoovered  their  authority  j.  notwithstanding  that  he  pleaded  hif 
own  cause  the  l>est  of  any  man  to  that  day.  ^» 

It  need  not  to  be  doubted,  but  from  such  a  master,  Thucydidciii 
was  sufficiently  <)ualified,  to  have  become  a  great  demagogue,  and 
of  great  authority  with  the  people.  But  it  seemeth  he  hadiio  de^ 
sioe  at  all  to  meddle  in  the  government,  because  in  those  timee:il 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  give  good  and  profitable  oounsel 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  not  incur  the  displeasiire  of  the  peoples 
For  their  opinion  was  such  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  fafciUtli 
of  achieving  whatsoever  action  they  undertook,  that  such  mlQi^^ 
only  swayed  the  assemblies,  and  were  esteemed  wise  andigood 
eommonwealtVs-men,  as  did  pat  them  upon  the  most  dangen)li« 
and  desperate  enterprises.  Whereas  he  that  gave  them  temper^ 
rate,  and  discreet  advice,  was  thought  a  coward,  or  not  tocttildtmb 
stand,  or  dse  to  malign  their  power.  And  no  marvel^  for  annb 
piosperity  (to  which  they  had  now  for  many  years;  been  «iecnatonH 
cd>  maketh  men  In  love  with  themselves  5  and  it  is  hard  for  aagr 
man  to  lov^  that  counsel  wluch  maketh  1dm  love  Mmaell  the  lesiki 
And  it  holdeth  much  more  in  a  multitude,  than  in  one  man^  fon 
a  man  that  reasooeth  with  himsdf^  will  not  beashmoedfta  admit 0I& 
timorons  suggestions  in  his  business,  that  he  ttayithe  atrongliei> 
jMOrides  but  ie  publio  deliberalieiiB  before  a  muMiMe^  feai^< 
(vrUob  for  the  most  part  adviseth  )«iqU»  thoi^h Jt.ttieflilte  i^t  AfOi 
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i  n  V  r  teldMB  m  aevw  theweth  itself,  or  is  admitted.  By  this  mean  it 
came  tO'fiasaamoiigst  the  Atheaiaos,  who  thought  they  were  able 
to  do  a»y  thing,  that  wldLod  men  and  flatterers  drave  them  head* 
loag  into  tboae  aotiona  that  were  to  sum  them ;  and  the  good 
men  either  darst  not  oppose,  or  if  they  did,  undid  theme^ves. 
Tinnsfdidea  therefaae,  that  he  might  not  be  either  of  them  that 
eommilted,  or  of  them  that  sufiured  evil,  forbore  to  come  into,  the 
asaemblles^  and  propounded  to  himsdf  a  private  life,  as  far  as  the 
eminoBey  of  so  werithy  a  person,  and  ^e  writing  of  the  History 
he  had  undertaken,  would  permit. 

For  hie  opinion  touching  the  government  of  the  state,  it  is 
manifeat  that  he  least  of  all  liked  the  democracy.  And  upon  dfr> 
vers  occasions  he  noteth  the  emulation  and  contoition  of  the 
demi^gcigues^  for  i^utation,  and  glory  of  wilt ;  with  their  crossing 
oi  eaeh  others  counsels  to  the  damage  of  the  publk  j  the  inoon- 
slancy  of  resections*  caused  by  the  diveraty  of  ends,  and  power 
of  rhetoric  in  the  ontors$  and  the  desperate  actions  under* 
taken  upon  the  iattering  advice  of  such  as  desired  to  attain*  or 
to  told  what  they  had  attained  of  authority  and  s  wi^  amongst  the 
eOflMSon  people.  Nor  doth  it  i^pear,  that  he  magaxfieth  any 
vriimo  the  authority  ol  theiew;  amount  whom  he  saith  every 
one  desireth  to  be  chief,  and  they  that  an  undervalued,  bear  it 
wMi  lose  pntienoe  than  in  a  democracy }  whereupon  sedition 
foUoweth,  and  dissolution  of  the  government.  B^piuiseth  the  go* 
▼emsient  of  Athens,  when  it  was  mixed  of  the  few  and  ^e  many  ; 
hot  more  ho  eommendeth  it,  both  when  Pisistmtus  reigned 
(saving'  that  it  wae  anususped'power)  and  when  in  the  beginning 
of  this  waiv  it  was  damoevaticai  in  name,  but  in  effect  monar* 
chlcal  under  Peiiclea.  Sathat  it  seemeth  that,  as  he  was  of  re- 
gal descent,  so  he  best  approved  o€  the  r^gal  goveoDment.  It 
ia  thereiMe  no  marvel^  if  he  meddled  as<  little  as  he  could  in  the 
hosfasess  of  the  cottmonwealHi,  but  gave  hnmsell  rather  to  the 
^beervatmn  and  veconMng  of  what  wae  done  by  those  diat  had 
the  managing  thereof.  Which  also  he  was  no  less  peompt^  dill- 
gsttt, .  and  foithM  by  the  dispoailmn  of  his  mind,  than  by  his  for* 
tune*  dignity,  and  wiadous,.  able  to  aceomplish.  How  he  waa 
diqiosed  to  a  woikof  this  natuie,  maybe  undeiatoodby  this, 
thatwkesk  .being  n  young  man  he  heard  Herodotua  the  hietorio- 
gnpher  neciting  Ipa  history  in  public,  (fise  such,  waa  the  fashioa 
both  of  thal»  and  many  ages  alter)  he  felt  so  gnat  stiog  of  emu- 
latiott»  that  ii  drew;  tears  from  him,  Inaomudi  aa  Ueiodotoa  him- 
aelCtook  notitthow  viohmUy  his  mind  waa  set  on  letter^*  and. 
tiMhiifiMaiecOkatufl^  Wheathe  YdoponneaiaB  war  began  la 
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break  out,  he  coi^ectured  tm\y,  that  it  would  pitove  an  argiiBiani 
worthy  his  labour  :  aiid  no  sooner  it  began,  than  he  began  kit 
History  3  pursuing  the  same,  ndt  in  that  perfect  manner,  im  wliidi 
we  see  it  now,  but  by  way  of  commentary,  or  plain  regteteritf 
tbe  acdons  and  passages  thereof,  as  frcm  time  to  time  theyifell 
out,  and  came  to  his  knowledge.  But  such  a  commentary  it  was^ 
as  might  perhaps  desenre  to  be  preferred  b^ore  a  history  wiitten 
6y  another.  F6r  ft  is  very  probable  that  the  eighUi  book  ia  Mr 
the  same  it  was  when  he  ^rst  wrote  it,  neither  beautified  wiHi  an* 
tions,  nor  so  WeU  cemented  at  the  transitions,  as  the  fonner  seven 
books  are.  And  tiiough  he  began  to  mite  as  soon  as  erer  the 
war  was  on  fbot,yet  began  he  not  to  perfieet  and  polidi  his  History, 
taH  after  he  was  banished. 

For  nntwidetanding  his  retired  life  upon  the  coast  of  Tfaraoe^ 
where  hts  own  possessions  lay,  he  could  not  avoid  a  senrke  of 
the  stafte,  wl^h  proved  to  htm  afterwards  very  unfbftnnaee.'  >  ¥or 
whilst  he  resided  in  the  ide  Thasus,  it  ML  out  that  BnisidaBc  tim 
Lacedemonian,  besieged  Amphipolis,  a  city  belonging  to^  thfe 
Athenians,  on  tbe  confines  of  Thrace,  and  Macedony,  dtotant  Ikom 
Thasus  about:  half  a  day's  sail.  To  rdieve  which,  the  oeptahi 
thereof  fbr  tiie^  Atftienians,  sent  to  Thucydldet,  to  levy  a  powers 
and  mdce  haste  unto  him,  (for  Thucydides  was  one  of  the  strtrt»« 
gi,  that  18,  had  authority  to  raise  forces  in  those  parts,  for  tho^ser^k 
vice  of  the  commonwealth.)  And  he  did  accordingly;-  Sttthe 
came  thither  one  night  too  late,  and  found  the  dty  already 
yidded  up.  And  for  this  he  was  afteiWards  banished,  as  If  he  hai 
let  slip  his  time  through  negligence,  or  purposely  put  it  ofi>  Upon 
fear  of  Hie  en^my.^  Nevertheless  he  put  himself  into  Hie  city  of 
Bion,  end  preserved  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  the  repoUe  of  Bin>> 
sides,  which  ^xde  down  from  Amphipolis,  tlie  nest  mornings  hod 
assaulted  it.  The  author  of  his  banishment  is  supposed  to  hatie 
been  Cleon,  a  most  violent  sycophant  in  thoae  times,  and  tli^liBby 
also  a  most  acceptable  speaker  nmongst  the  people.  V&t  WhM 
a&hrs  'succeed  amiss,  though  there  want  neither  Providence^  fl»r 
courage  in  the  conduction,  yet  vdth  those  that  judge  only  «p6n 
ievents,  the  way  to  caltfmny  is  always  open,  and  envjf,  in  the  like- 
ness of  ireaZto  thepublicgood,  easily  findeth  credit  for  an  ae<itttatton« 
/  After  iiis  banishment  he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  dtyof  Ththi^e, 
before  mentioned,  as  Plutarch  writeth  5  but  so  aH  he  went  ^riMPbad, 
and  was  present  at  the  actions  of  the  rest  of  the  war,  aA'appear- 
eth  by  his  own  Words  in  the  fifth  book  :  where- he  salA,  t?het*e 
was  present  at  the  actions  of  both  parts,  andno  les§  at  those'Of 
the  Peloponnesians,  by  reason  of  his  exile,  thatt  those  of  the  AHve- 
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nlaoft.  During  this  time  alfio  he  perfected  his  History,  so  fiir  as 
is  now  to  be  seen  -,  nor  doth  it  appear  that  after  his  exile  he  ever 
again  eojojred  his  country.  It  is  nol  clear  in  any  author,  where,  or 
when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  own  age,  he  died.  Most  agree  that  he 
died  in  banishment ;  yet  there  be  that  have  written,  that  after  the 
defeat  in  Sicily^  the  Athenians  decreed  a  general  revocation  of  all 
banished-  persons,  except  those  of  the  &mily  of  Pisistratus  j  and 
that  he  then  returned,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens. 
But  this  is  very  unlikely  to  be  true,  unless  by  after  the  defeat  in 
Sicily,  he  meant  so  long  after,  that  it  was  ^so  after  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  because  Thucydides  himself  maketh  no  men- 
tion of  such  return,  though  he  out-lived  the  whole  war,  as  is  ma- 
nifest by  his  words  in  the  fifth  book.  For  he  saith  he  lived  in 
banishment  twenty  years  after  his  charge  at  Amphipolls ;  which 
happened  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  war,  which  in  the  whole  lasted 
but  twenty-seven  years  complete.  And  in  another  place  he  mak- 
eth mention  of  the  razing  of  the  long-walls  between  Peirieus  and 
the  tnty  $  which  was  the  last  stroke  of  this  war.  They  that  say  he 
died  St  Athens,  take  their  conjecture  from  his  monument  which 
was'there.  iiut  this  is  not  a  sufficient  argument}  for  he  might 
be  buried  there  secretly,  (as  some  have  written  he  was)  though  he 
died  absoed  $  or  his  monument  might  be  there,  and  (as  others 
hare  affinoned)  he  not  buried  in  it.  In  this  variety  of  conjecture 
.Ihere  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  which  is  written  by  Pau- 
aanias,  where  he  describeth  the  monuments  of  the  Athenian  city, 
and  saith  thus :  The  worthy  ad  of  (Enobius,  in  the  behalf  of  TAic- 
eydides,  is  not  wUhout  Aonoiir  (meaning  that  he  had  a  statue.)  For 
€Enolmis  obtained  to  have  a  decree  passed  for  fus  rehtm ;  who  return-' 
ing  was  slain  by  treachery 3  and  his  sepulchre  is  near  the  gates  called 
Melirides..  He  died,  as  saith  Marceliinus,  after  the  seven  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  And  if  it  be  true  that  is  written  by  A. 
Gellins,  of  the  ages  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, 
Ihen  died  he  not  before  the  sixty-eighth  year.  For  if  he  were  forty 
when  the  war  began,  and  lived  (as  he  did  certainly)  to  see  it  end- 
ed, he  might  be  more  when  he  died,  but  not  less  than  sixty-eight 
years  of  age.  What  children  he  left  is  not  manifest.  Plato  in 
Meaone  maketh  mention  of  Milesias  and  Stephanus,  sons  of  a 
tThiicydides»  of  a  very  noble  family  -,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
i>f  Thucydides  the  rival  of  Pericles,  both  by  name  Milesias ;  and 
because  this  Thucydides  also  was  of  the  family  of  Miltiades,  as  Plu- 
-tarcb  testifieth  in  the  life  of  Cimon.  That  he  had  a  son,  is  af- 
firmed by  Marceliinus^  out  of  l^e  authority  of  Polemon,  but  of  his 
"MUMKlbefe  'm  notforolion^  save  that  a  learned  man  readeth  there^ 
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In  the  place  of  ^ti.,*  (which  is  in  the  fanperfect  copy)  TloioChettB* 
Thus  much  of  the  person  of  Thucydideg^ 

Now  for  his  writings,  two  things  aretobe  coDsidessd  in  them/  ! 
iruik,  and  eheutum.  For  in  iruih  consisteth  the  «sdf,  and  in  slsctt-  1 
Hon  the  bodp  of  history.  The  hitter  wiUiout  the  ibrmer^  Is  but  a  pie-  ^ . 
tare  of  history,  and  the  former  without  the  latter,  unapt  to  inatract^J 
But  let  us  see  how  our  author  hath  acquitted  himself  in  both.  For 
the  faith  of  this  History,  I  shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect 
that  no  man  hath  ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor  indeM 
could  any  man  justly  doubt  of  tlie  truth  of  that  writer,  in  whom 
they  had  nothing  at  all  to  suspect  of  those  things  that  ooidil  ha%ie 
caused  him  either  voluntarily  to  lie,  or  ignorantly  to  deliver  an 
untruth.  He  overtasked  not  himself  by  undertaking  an  history  of 
things  done  long  before  his  time,  and  of  which  he  WBS<Mt  able 
to  inform  himself. '  He  was  a  man  tiiat  had  as  much  OMiioa,  in 
r^fard  both  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  to  find  the  truth  a^  what 
he  relateth,  as  was  needful  for  a  man  to  have.  He  used  aa  mudi 
diligence  in  search  of  the  truth,  (noting  every  thing  vrhilst  it  was 
fresh  in  memory,  and  laying  out  his  wealth  upon  intdUgeoce,)  as 
was  poasible  for  a  man  to  use.  He  affected  least  oi  any  man  the 
acclamations  of  popular  auditories,  and  wrote  not  hia  History  to 
win  present  applause,  as  was  the  use  of  that  age,  bat  for  a  mimu- 
ment  to  instruct  the  ages  to  come,  which  he  professeth'  hinodf, 
and  entitleth  his  book,  Kr^fMt  I;  Ul,  a  possetium  Jnr  e^edoitiMg, 
He  was  far  from  the  necessity  of  servile  writers,  either  to  fear  or 
iatter.  And  whereas  he  may  peradventure  be  thought  to  have 
been  malevolent  towards  his  country,  because  they  deserved  to 
have  him  so,  yet  hath  be  not  written  any  thing  that  diseoVereth 
any  such  passion.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  writtai  of  them  that 
tendeth  to  their  dishonour,  as  Athenians,  but  only  as  people ;  and 
that  by  the  necessity  of  the  narration,  not  by  any  sought  digretf- 
si6n.  So  that  no  word  of  his,  but  their  own  actions  do  sometimes 
reproach  them.  In  sum,  if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever  appear 
by  the  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  History  i  so  coherent, 
perspicuous,  and  persuasive  is  the  whole  narration,  and  every  part 
thereof. 

In  the  elocution  also,  two  Aings  are  considerable,  dl^MfMoH  or 
mdhod,  and  style.  Of  the  dispotiium  here  used  by  ThvNbydidesi  it 
win  be  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly  to  observe  only  this.  That 
in  his  first  book,  first  he  hath  by  way  of  eKOrdinm  derived  the 
state  of  Greece  from  the  cradle  to  the  vigorous  stature  it  then  was 
at  when  he  began  to  write ;  and  next,  dedared  ^e  caaees^lioai 
reai  and  pretended,  of  the  war  he  was  to  write  of  j  la  tiw^mt,  in 
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wbkh  h»  Jiaod]€tk  tbe  w«r  itself^  he  f(dlov^th  distinctly  and 
purely  the  order  of  time  tbr0Ughout  ^  reUiing  what  came  to  pass 
fropi  yc#r  to,  ywi  <^nd  subdividSiig  eai^  year  iato  a  suminer  and 
Tvinter.  The  grounds  anil  motives  of  every  fiction  he  setlelh 
dowa  b^£9re  the  aption  itself^  either  narratively,  or  else  oontriveth 
them  into  t^Q  form  of  deliberative  oraiionsp  in  Uie  persons  of  such 
as  ^m  tiiqe  to  tijoae  bare  sway  in  the  commonwealth.  After  the 
actionsi  when  there  is  just  occasion,  he  giveth  his  judgment  of 
them»  shewing  by  what  me^na  the  success  came  eitjher  to  be  fur«- 
thered  or  hindered.  Digressions  for  instructions  cause*  and  other 
such  open  conveyances  of  precepts  (which  is  the  philosopber*3  part) 
he  never  useth,  as  having  so  clearly  set  before  men*s  eyes  Ijbe  ways 
and  events  of  good  apd  evil  counsels,  that  the  narration  itself  doth 
secretly  instruct  the  reader,  and  more  effectually  than  possibly  can 
be  done  by  precept. 

For  his  Hyk^  L  refer  it  tP  the  jiidgment  of  divers  ancient  and 
competent  judge^.  Plutarch  in  his  book,  De  Gloria  Athenien- 
sium,  saith  of  him. thus  2  Thuc^fdideB  mmeth  ahoai/s  at  thifi,  to  make 
hi^  auditor  a  fpoQicUoTf  and  to  ^att  hi$  reader  into  the  same  p^asume 
that  they  were,  in,  tfuU  were  b^old^s.  The  mannpr  how  Demotthenet 
arrangued  th^  uitbeniane  on  the  rugged  shore  before  Pyku,  ffow 
Brandos  urged,  the  steersmofi,  to  run  hi^  gaUy  a  grounds  how  he 
went  Jo  the  ladder,  or  place  in  the  galky  fof  descent,  how  he  was  hurt, 
and  swooned,  and  fell  down  on  the  ledges  of  the  golly ;  how  the  Spar* 
tans  fought  afier  the  manner  of  a  (e^ndrfight  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
Athenians  ^  a  sea-fight  upon  land.  Again,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  how 
a  battle  was  fought  by  sea  and  land,  with  equal  fortunok  Theee  things, 
I  say,  are  so  described,  and  so  evidentlff  set  before  our  eyee,  thai  the 
mind  of  th^  re^d^  is  f^  less  affected  thearewUh,  than  if  he  hfld  been 
present  in  the  actions.  There  is  for  his  perspicidty.  Cicero  in  his 
book  entitled  Oratore,  speaking  of  the  aiEectation  of  divers  Greek 
Thetorician^s,  saith  thus :  And  therefore  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
ar^  the  more  admirable.  For  though  they  lived  in  the  sanae  age  with 
those  I  ha^e  before  named,  (meaning  Thrasymachos,  Goi^gius,  and 
Theodoras)  yet  were  ihey  far  from  this  kind  of  delicacy,  or  rather 
indeed  foolery.  For  the  one  without  rub,  gently  glideth  Wee  a  Ml 
river,  and  tjie  other  (meaning  Thucydid^i)  runs  stronglier,  and  in 
matter  of  war,  as  it  were,  bloweth  a  trumpet  ^  war.  And  in  these 
two^  as  saith  Thepphrastos,  history  hath  roused  herself,  and  adven- 
tured to  speak,  both,  more  copiously,  and  with  more  omasnent  than  in 
thosfi  that  were  before  |/isnk  This  commands  the  gravity  and  the 
dlgi^ty  of  his  laiigufg^.  .  Agaia»  in  his  second  book,  de  Oratore, 
thus  2  T^H(yc(i(j[«f  19  thenar t  of^speakif^,  hath  in  my  opinion  far  ««« 
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ce^MAan  oU.  For  he  U.m  full  ff  father,  thai  ihe  wtmherifUi 
seRienusdoikalmwireackihimuvAerofhMsw&rds;  tmdmkiiiowds 
hejijto  apt,  and  m>  ^Im^.ikai  it  ii  hard  to  sa^,  whether  his  wotdi  do 
more  Ukutraie  hk  senieneef,  or  hie  teatenees  hk  words.  There  is  fbr 
the  pithineis  and  strength  of  his  style*  Lastly,  for  the  polity, 
and  propriety,  I  elte  Dionysins  Halicaniasseus,  whose  tettimony 
is  the  stronger  in  this  point,  because  he  was  a  Greek  rhetotidan 
for  his  faculty,  and  for  his  affection,  one .  that  would  no  fartber 
oommend  him,  than  of  necessity  he  must.  His  words  are  these : 
n^re  is  one  virtue  m  eloquence,  the  chiitfeet  of  all  the  rest,  and  with' 
OK^  whidk  there  is  no  other  goodness  in  speech.  What  is  that  ?  UM 
the  kmguage  be  pure,  and  retain  the  propriety  of  the  Qreik  tongue* 
This  they  both  observed  diligently.  jFbr  Herodotus  is  the  best  rule  pf 
the  Jonic,  and  Thucydides  of  the  Jttic  diaUet  These  testimonies  are 
not  needful  to  him  that  hath  read  the  History  itself,  nor  at  all,  hut 
that  the  same  Dionysius  hath  taken  sueh  pains^  and  applied  so 
much  of  his  faculty  in  rhetoric  to  the  extenuating  of  the  worth 
thereof;  moreover,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  out  the 
principal  oboections  he  meketh  against  him,  and  without  many 
worda  of  anne  own,  to  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  And  first  Dionysius  saSth  thus  :  The  principal,  and  moil 
necessary  office  of  any  man  that  intendeth  to  write  a  history  is  to 
choose  a  noble  argument,  and  graieftd  to  such  as  shaU  read  it.  And 
this  Herodotus,  in  my  opinion,  hath  done  better  than  Thucydides  sfor 
Herodotus  hath  written  thejoitU  hietory,  both  of  the  Qi-eeks  and  Bar" 
barians,  to  sane  from  ob^Mon,  Sue.  Bui  Thucydides  writeth  one  aid^ 
war,  and  that  neither  honourable,  nor  fortunate  f  which  prinaptdly 
were  to  be  wishedneoer  to  have  been ;  and  next,  never  to  have  been  re-^ 
membered,  nor  hnomn  to  posterity.  And  tibal  he  took  an  eotl  argU" 
mmt  in  hand,  he  maketh  it  manifest  in  his  proem,  saying,  that  many 
cities  were  in  that  war  made  desolate,  and  utterly  destroyed,  part- 
ly by  Barbariens,  partly  by  the  Greeks  themselves :  so  many 
banishnients,  and  so  much  slaughter  of  men  as  never  was  the  like 
before,  &c.  So  that  tffte  beaaners  wiU  ^hor  it  at  the^Jirst  propounds 
ing.  Now  by  how  much  it  is  better  to  write  of  the  wottderful  adls  both 
of  the  Barbcurians  and  Gtecians,  than  of  the  pit^ul  and  horrible  catu' 
imties  4^  the  Grecians^  so  much  wiser  is  Herodotus  in  the  choice  of  his 
argument  ihan  Thui^ides, 

Now  let  any  man  consider  Wheth^  it  be  not  more  lelisbhftble 
to  say  ^  thet^princxpal,  and  most  necessary  of  hkn  that  wUl  write 
a  hiUory  is  fo  take  such  an  argument,  as  is  both  withbn  his  pow&  well 
to  handle,  ^d  pr^^Uahle  to  posterity  tkatshaU  teaAit.  Whk^  Tkn^ 
cydid^,  in  the  optmon  of^iUmein,^haihdone  better  than  fferadotus: 
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Fof  iA?r«iotat  imdertoofc  to  urife  ^ihtne  Mugs,  of  whieh  Uwoiim' 
poimble  far  him  to  kmom  Ihe  tmUh;  and  which  delight  mare  the  ear 
wiikfabuUms  narrations,  than  mtify  ^  wind  with  truth.  But  Thu- 
cydidey  writeth  one  war,  which,  how  it  wot  carried  from  the  ftcgfttnai^ 
to'the  end,  he  wa»  aUe  certainly  to  inform  himself.  And  hy  pro^ 
pomdingw  his  proem,  the  miseries  thai  happened  in  the  same,  he 
shewed  thai  it  was  a  great  war,  and  worthy  to  he  known,  and  net  to 
be  coneeatedfrom  posterity,  for  the  calamities  that  then  fell  upon  the 
Grecians ;  but  the  rather  to  be  truly  delivered  unto  them,  for  that  men 
pn^more  by  looking  on  adverse  events  than,  on  prosperity.  Therefreo 
by  haw  much  men*s  miseries  do  better  instruct,  than  Mar  goodsuccess, 
by  so  much  was  Thucydides  more  happy  in  taking  his  argument,  than 
Herodotus  was  wise  in  choosing  his. 

'  Dionysius  again  aaith  thus :  The  next  office  of  him  that  will 
write  a  Idstory,  is  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  where  to  end.  And  in 
this  point  Herodotus  seemeth  to  be  far  more  discreet  than  JTmeydides. 
For  in  the  first  place  he  layeth  down  the  cause,  far  which  the  Barbarians 
began  to  injure  the  Qrecians ;  and  going  on,  maketh  an  end  at  the  pu* 
nishment,  and  the  revenge  taken  on  the  Barbarians.  But  Thucydides 
begins  at  the  good  estate  of  the  Grecians,  which  being  a  Grecian,  and 
an  Athenian,  he  ought  not  to  have  done;  nor  ought  he,  being  of  that 
dignity  amongst  the  Athenians,  so  evidently  to  have  laid  the  fauU  of 
the  war  upon  lus  own  city,  when  there  were  other  occasions  enough  to 
which  he  might  have  imputed  it.  Nor  ought  he  to  have  began  with  the 
basinets  of  the  Corcyraans,  but  at  the  more  noble  acts  of  his  country, 
which  they  did  inunediatdy  after  the  Persian  war,  (which  afterward 
in  convenient  place  he  mentioneth,  but  it  is  but  cursorily,  and  not  as  he 
ought.)  And  when  he  had  declared  those,  with  much  affedwn,  as  a 
lover  qf  his  country,  then  he  should  have  brought  in,  how  that  the  La» 
cedemanians,  through  envy^  and  fear,  but  pretending  other  causes,  began 
the  war,  and  so  have  defended  to  the  Corcyr^ian  business,  and  the  de- 
cree against  the  Megareans,  or  whatsoever  else  he  had  to  put  in.  Then 
m  the  ending  of  his  history,  there  be  many  errors  committed.  For 
though  he  profess  he  was  present  in  the  whole  war,  and  that  he  would 
write  it  aU,  yet  he  ends  with  the  naval  battle  at  Cynossema,  which  was 
fought  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  f  whereas  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  gone  through  snth  it,  ami  ended  his  History  with  that 
admirabie,  and  gratefal  return  of  the  bani^ed  Atheniansfirom  FhUe, 
at  which  time  the  city  recovered  her  Uberty. 

T6  tUs  I  say«  tbat  it  was  the  duty  of  hitn  that  had  undertakell 
to  wiite  the  History  of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  tobegiti  his  narra- 
tion no  ftir&er  off,  thitn  at  the  causes  of  the  same,  whether  the 
CtMcians  were  then  iil  good,  or  in  evil  state.    And  if  the  injury. 
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upon  which  the  war  aiose^  proceeded  from  the  AtbeoMA^  then 
the  writer,  though  an  Athenian^  and  honoured  in  his  country^ 
ought  to  declare  the  same,  and  not  to  seek,  nor  take,  though  «t 
hand,  any  other  occasion  to  transfer  the  fault.  And  that  the  acts 
done  before  the  time  comprehended  in  the  war  he  wrote  of,  ought 
to  have  been  touched  but  cursorily,  and  no  more  than  may  serve 
for  the  enlightening  of  the  history  to  follow,  how  noble  soever 
those  acts  have  been.  Which  when  he  had  thus  touched,  without 
affiection  to  either  side,  and  not  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  but  of 
trutlv  ^lien  to  have  proceeded  to  the  rest»  with  the  like  indi£fer- 
ency.  And  to  have  made  an  end  of  writing,  where  the  war  ended, 
which  he  undertook  to  write  -,  not  producing  his  History  beyond 
that  period,  though  that  which  followed  were  never  so  sudmirable 
and  acceptable.  All  this  Thucydides  hath  observed. 
-  These  two  criminations  I  have  therefor^  set  down  at  large,  trans- 
lated also  veriMitim,  that  the  judgment  of  I>ionysius  Halicamassina 
may  the  better  appear,  concerning  the  main  and  principal  virtues 
of  a  history.  I  think  there  was  never  written  so  much  absurdity 
in  so  few  lines.  He  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  men  that 
ever  spake  of  this  subject  besides  himself,  and  to  common  sense. 
For  he  makes  the  scope  of  history  not  profit  by  writing  truth,  but 
delight  of  the  hearer,  as  if  it  were  a  song.  And  the  argument  of 
history  he  would  not  by  any  means  have  to  contain  the  calamities 
and  misery  of  his  country,  (these  he  would  have  buried  in  silence) 
but  only  their  glorious  and  splendid  actions.  Amongst  the  vir- 
tues of  an  historiographer,  he  leckons  affection  to  his  country ; 
study  to  please  the  hearer ;  to  write  more  than  his  aigument  leads 
him  to;  and  to  conceal  all  actions  that  were  not  to  the  ho* 
nourof  his  country.  .Most  manifest  vices.  He  was  a  rhetori- 
cian,, and  it  seemeth  he  would  have  .nothing  written,  but  that 
which  was  most  capable  of  rhetorical  ornament  Yet  Ludan,  a 
rhetorician  also,  in  a  treatise,  entitled.  Hew  a  History  mtghi  to 
be  wnUen,  saith  thus :  That  a  wrUer  of  hiU^,  ougJU  m  hiswrUingB 
to  ^  a  Jordgner,  witkoHt  country,  Ikiing  tinder  his  own  iaw  only, 
sukjeet  to  no  king,  nor  caring  what  any  man  wiU  like,  or  dis/iilre,  hut 
laying  out  the  matter  as  it  is. 

The  third  ftfslt  he  finds,  is  this :  that  the  method  of  his  History 
is  governed  by  the  time,  rather  than  the  periods  of  several  ac- 
tions. For  he  declares  in  order  what  came  to  pass  each  summer, 
and  winter,  and  is  thereby  forced  sometimes  to  leave  the  narrap 
tion  of  a  siege,  or  sedition,  or  a  war,  or  other  aetions,  in  the 
the  midst,  and  enter  into  a  relation  .of  somewhat  elsej  done  at  the 
sametime^ia  another  plaee^  and  to  come  to  tbe- fanner  agaia 
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wbeb  tbe  time  requires  it.  This^  saith  he^  causeth  confusion  in 
in  tbe  mind  of  his  hearer^  so  that  he  cannot  comprehend  dis- 
tinctlj  the  several  parts  of  the  History. 

Dionysins  aimeth  still  at  the  delight  of  the  present  hearer ; 
Hiough  Thueydides  himsdf  profess  that  his  scope  is  not  that,  but 
to  leave  his  work  for  a  perpetual  possenion  to  posterity.  And  then 
^  have  men  leisure  enough  to  comprehend  him  thoroughly.  But, 
indeed,  whosoever  shall  read  him  once  attentively,  shall  more 
distinctly  conceive  of  etery  action  this  way  than  the  other; 
and  the  method  is  more  natural ;  for  as  much  as  his  puipose 
being  to  write  of  one  Pdoponnesian  war,  this  .way  he  hatb 
incorporated  all  the  parts  thereof  into  one  body,  so  tbat  there 
is  unity  in  the  whole,  and  the  several  narrations  are  conceived 
only  as  parts  of  that ;  whereas  the  other  way,  he  had  but  sowed 
together  many  little  histories,  and  left  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(which  he  took  for  his  subject)  in  a  manner  unwritten;  for 
neither  any  part,  nor  the  whole,  could  justly  have  carried  such 
a  title. 

Fourthly,  he  accuseth  him  for  the  metbod  of  his  first  book,  in 
that  he  deriveth  Greece  (h>m  the  infoincy  thereof  to  his  own  time ; 
and  iti  that  he  settetb  down  the  narration  of  the  quarrels  about 
Corcyni  and  Potidasa,  before  he  entreateth  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
war,  Which  was  the  greatness  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  feared 
and  envied  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

For  answer  to  this,  I  say  thus  :  for  the  mentioning  of  the  an- 
cient state  of  Greece,  he  doth  it  briefly,  insisting  no  longer  upon  it 
than  is  necessary  for  the  well  understanding  of  the  following  His* 
tory.  For  without  some  general  notions  of  these  first  times^ 
many  places  of  the  History  are  the  less  easy  to  be  understood,  as 
depending  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  original  of  several  cities^ 
and  customs,  which  could  not  be  all  inserted  into  the  History  it* 
self,  but  must  be  either  supposed  to  be  foreluiown  by  the  reader, 
or  elie  be  delivered  to  bim  in  the  beginning,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
face. And  for  his  putting  first  the  narration  of  the  public  and 
avowed  cause  of  this  war,  and  after  that  the  true  and  inward  mo- 
tive of  the  same,  the  reprehension  is  absurd*  For  it  is  plain  that 
a  cause  of  war,  divulged  and  avowed^  how  slight  soever  it  be, 
eoDMS  within  the  task  of  the  historiographer,  no  leas  than  the 
war  itself^  for  witbout  a  pretext  no  war  follows.  This  pretest  is 
always  an  iiijury  received,  or  pretended  to  be  received.  Whereas 
the  inward  motive  to  hostility  is  but  coxyectural,  and  not  of  that 
evidence*  that  a  historiographer  should  Jbe  always  bound  to  takie 
notice  of  it ;  as  envy  to  the  greatness  of  another  stete,  or  fear  of 
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an  ii^ry  to  come.  Now  let  any  man  jadg^  wliether  a  good 
writer  of  hbtory^  ought  to  handle,  as  the  principal  canse  of  wan 
proclaimed  injury,  or  concealed  envy.  In  a  word,  the  image  of 
the  method  used  hy  Tbucydides  in  this  point,  is  this »  The  quarrel 
ahaiU  Corofra,  passed  an  in  this  manner ;  and  the  quarrel  about  Pa* 
tidaa,  on  this  manner  ;  (relating  both  at  large)  and  in  both  the  A* 
ihenians  were  accused  to  have  done  the  injury.  Nevertheless  the  La^ 
€edeinomans  had  not  upon  this  injury  entered  into  a  war  agauut  them, 
hut  that  they  envied  the  greatness  ^  their  power,  and  feared  the 
consequenee  of  their  ambition.  I  think  a  more  clear,  and  natural 
<Hrder  cannot  possibly  be  devised. 

Agmn  he  says,  that  he  maketh  a  funeral  oration  (which  was 
takmnly  done  on  all  occasions  through  the  war)  for  fifteen 
kcNTvemen  only,  that  were  slain  at  the  brooks  called  Rheiti  5  and 
that  for  this  reason  only,  that  he  might  make  it  in  the  person 
of  Pericles,  who  was  then  living,  but  before  another  the  like  oc» 
casion  happened,  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  the  Athenians  was>  that  they  thai  wem  siaiii 
the  fisal  in  aay  war,  should  have  a  solemn  funeral,  in  the  suburbs 
ei  the  ci^.  During  this  war,  they  had  many  occasions  to  put 
thiSi  custom  in  practice*  Seeing  therefore  it  was  fit  to  have  that 
emiaok,  .and  the  focm  of  it  known,  and  that  once  for  all,  the 
mannec  being  ever  the  same,  it  was  fittest  to  relate  it  on  the  first 
oecaaion,  what  number  soever  they  were  that  were  then  buried  5 
which  ncfvertbeleas  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so  few  as  DibnysiuB 
saitk  For  the  fii&eral  was  not  celebrated  till  the  winter  after 
they  were  slain,  so  that  many  more  were  slaiii  before  this  so» 
lemnity,  and  may  all  be  accounted  amongst  the  first.  And  that 
Pericles  performed  the  office  of  mnking  their  funeral  oration^  there 
is  no  reason  alleged  by  him  why  it  should  be  doubted.  . 

Another  fault  he  finds,  is  this;,  that  he  introduceth  the  Athe- 
nian generals  in  a  dialogue,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of 
Helos^  pretending  openly,  for  the  cause  of  their  iavasion  of  that 
isle,  the  power  and  will  of  the  state  of  A^ens„  and  rejecting  ui^ 
terly  to  enter  into  any  disputation  with  them  concerning  the  equ^ 
ty.  o£  dileir  cafeUe ;  which  he  saith,  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  of 
tfie  state. 

To  this  may  be  anaweoed  3  that  the  praceedsng  of  these  gene- 
rals was  not  unlike  to  divers  other  actions,  that  the  people  of  A- 
thens  openly  took  upon  them  :  end  therefore' it  is  very  likely  they 
wesa  sdbwed.soto  proceed.  Howsoever,  if  the  Athenian  peo^ 
p&e  gave,  in  charge  to  these  their  captains^  to  take  in  the  island, 
bj  alLmcmm  whutsoevei^  wUhont  power  to  report  back  unto  them 
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first  tlie  equity  of  the  Maaders  cause,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  trae^ 
I  see  then  no  reason  the  generals  had  to  enter  into  dispntation  with 
them,  whether  they  should  perform  their  charge,  or  not,  but  only 
whether  they  should  do  it  by  fair,  or  foal  means ;  which  is  the 
point  treated  of  in  this  dialogue.  Other  cavils  he  hath,  touching 
^e  matter,  and  order  of  this  History,  but  not  needful  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Then  for  his  phrase,  he  carp^th  at  it  in  infinite  places,  both  for 
obscure  and  licentious.  He  that  will  see  the  particular  places  he 
reprehendethj  let  him  read  Dionysius  himself,  if  he  will ;  for  the 
matter  is  too  tedious  for  this  place.  It  is  true,  that  there  be 
some  sentences  in  him,  somewhat  long,  not  obscure  to  one  that 
is  attentive  >  and  besides  that,  they  are  but  few.  Yet  is  this  the 
most  important  fault  he  lindeth.  For  the  rest,  the  obscurity  that 
prooeedeth  from  the  profoundness  of  the  sentences,  containing 
contemplations  of  those  human  passions,  which  either  dissembled, 
or  not  commonly  discoursed  of,  do  yet  carry  the  greatest  sway 
with  men  in  their  pubb'c  conversation.  If  then  one  cannot  pene- 
trate into  them  without  much  meditation,  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
man  should  understand  them  at  the  first  speaking.  Marcellinus 
saith,  he  was  obscure  on  purpose,  that  the  common  people  might 
not  understand  him*  And  not  unlikely  5  for  a  wise  man  should 
so  write  (though  in  words  understood  by  all  men)  that  wise  men 
only  should  be  able  to  commend  him.  But  this  obscurity  is  not 
to  be  in  the  narrations  of  things  done,  nor  in  the  descriptions  of 
places,  or  of  battles ;  in  all  which  Thncydides  is  most  perspicu- 
ous, as  nutareh,  in  the  words  before  cited,  hath  testified  of  him. 
But  in  the  characters  of  men*s  humours  and  mannersi  and  apply- 
ing them  to  affairs  of  consequence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  ob- 
scure to  ordinary  capacities,  in  what  words  soever  a  man  deliver 
his  mind  ;  if  therefore  Thucydides  in  his  orations,  or  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  sedition,  or  other  thing  of  that  kind,  be  not  easily  un- 
derstood, it  is  of  those  only  that  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of 
such  things,  and  proceedeth  not  from  any  intricacy  of  expression. 
Dionysius  further  findeth  fault  with  his  using  to  set  word  against 
word,  which  the  rhetoricians  call  antitheta.  Which,  as  it  is  in 
some  kind  of  speech  a  very  great  vice,  so  is  it  not  improper  in 
characters  $  and  of  comparative  discourses,  it  is  almost  the  only 
style. 

And  whereas  he  further  taxeth  him  for  liqentiousaess  in  turn- 
ing, noutw  into  verbs,  tLXkd  v^rbt  into  novn^,  andidiering  engenders, 
casest  and  niim^ent,  as  he  do)ih  sometimes  for  the  more  efficacy,  of 
his  style,  and  without  xetocitm^  I  leave  him  tc^  the  answerof  M^t 
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celllDilS}  who  nja.  That  Dionynui  findeth  fault  with  this,  a» 
being  ignorant  (yet  he  was  a  prbfesfled  rhetoriciao>  thcd  tfug  wa» 
Uie  moMt  excellent,  and  perfect  kind  of  speaking. 

Some  men  may  peradventare  desire  to  know,  what  motive  Dio- 
nysius  might  have,  to  extenuate  the  worth  of  him>  whom  he  him- 
self acknowledgeth  to  have  heen  esteemed  by  all  men  for  the 
best  by  far. of  all  the  historians  that  ever  wrote,  and  to  have  been 
taken  by  all  the  ancient  orators,  and  philosophers,  for  the  mea- 
sure and  rule  of  writing  history.  What  motive  he  had  to  it  I 
know  not;  but  what  glory  he  might  expect  by  it,  is  easily  known. 
For  having  first  preferred  Herodotus,  his  countryman,  a  Hali- 
camassian,  before  Thucydides,  who  was  accounted  the  best,  and 
then  conceiving  that  his  own  History  might  perhaps  be  thought 
not  inferior  to  tfasd  of  Herodotus,  by  this  computation  he  saw  the 
honour  of  the  best  historiographer  falling  on  himself ;  wherein 
(in  the  opinion  of  all  men)  he  hath  misreckoned.  And-^ius 
much  for  the  objectious  of  Denis  of  Halicamasse. 

It  is  written  of  Demosthenes  the  famous  orator,  that  he  wrote 
over  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  his  own  hand,  eight  times. 
So  much  was  this  work  esteemed,  even  for  the  eloquence.  But 
yet  was  this  bis  eloquence  not  at  all  fit  for  the  bar,  but  proper  for 
history,  and  rather  to  be  read,  than  heard.  For  words  that  pass 
away  (as  in  public  orations  they  must)  without  pause,  ought  to 
be  understood  with  ease,  and  are  lost  else  3  though  words  that 
remain  in  writing,  for  the  reader  to  meditate  on,  ought  rather  to 
be  pithy,  and  full.  Cicero  therefore  doth  justly  set  him  apart 
from  the  rank  of  pleaders,  but  withal,  he  continually  giveth  him 
his  due  for  history,  lib.  2.  De  Oratore :  '  What  great  rhetorician 
'  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucydides  ?  Yet  all  men  praise 
'  him,  I  confess  it,  as  a  wise,  severe,  grave  relator  of  things  done. 
*  Not  for  a  pleader  of  causes  at  the  bar,  but  a  reporter  of  war  in 
'  history.  So  that  he  was  never  reckoned  an  orator,  nor  if  he 
'  had  never  written  a  history,  had  his  name  therefore  not  been 
'  extant^  being  a  man  of  honour  and  nobility.  Yet,  none  of 
'  them  imitate  the  gravity  of  his  words  and  sentences  ;  but  when 
'  they  have  uttered  a  kind  of  lame  and  disjointed  stuff,  they  pre- 
'  sently  think  themselves  brothers  of  Thucydides.'  Again  in  his 
Book,  De  optimo  Oratore,  he  says  thus  :  '  But  here  will  stand  up 
'  Thucydides  $  for  his  eloquence  is  by  some  admired  3  and  justly. 
'  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  orator  we  seek  ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
'  to  unfold  a  matter  by  way  of  narration  3  another  thing  to  ac- 
'  cuse  a  man,  or  clear  him  by  arguments.  And  in  narrations,  one 
'^ngt6  stay  the  hearer;  another  to  stir  him.^    Lucian,  inhis 
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book  entitled,  <  Row  a  History  ought  io  be  written/  dotb  edn^ 
tinaally  exemplify  the  virtues  which  he  requires  in  an  histories 
grapher  by  Thucydides.  And  if  a  mail  consider  wcU  Aat  whole 
discoarse  of  his,  he  shall  ]ilahily  pereeiTe,  that  the  image  of  tiiis 
present  History,  preconeeired  in  Lueian*s  mind,  suggested  liato 
faim  9XL  the  precepts  he  there  delirereth.  Lastly^  hear  the  ittost 
troe  and  proper  commendation  of  him*  firoin  Justus  Lipeius^  in  his 
notes  to  his  bode, '  De  Doctrina  Civili/  in  these  words ;  '  Thinly^. 
'  dides,  who  hath  written,  not  many,  nor  viery  great  matters*  hath 
'  jieriiaps  yet  won  the  gariand  from  all  that  hate  written,  of  mat^ 
'  ters,  both  many  and  great*    Every  where  for  ebcution  grave'; 

*  short  and  thidc  with  sense;  sound;  in  his  jndgiheBtS}  every 
'  Where  secretly  instracting,  and  dnrcotinig  a  man's  Ufo  and  ae» 
« tions.  In  his  orations  and  exomlona  nhnost4ivine.  Whom  the 
'  ofitener  you  read,  Ae  more  you  ebafl  camj  aMmf,  yet  nerer  he 

*  fl^missed  without  appetite.  Next  to  him  is  Polybius,  &&*  Asid 
thus  much  concerning  the  Life  and  History  of  Thncydides. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY; 

FROM  smith's  trans*  OF  THUGTDIDES. 


Iir  Ihe  preceding  Diseoune  we  have  examined  into  the  capacity 
fod  qualifications  of  oar  author  for  writing  liistory,  and  settletl 
hia  character.  Let  us  now  take  a  Tiew  of  the  work  itielf  5  first 
casting  our  eyes  upon  and  noting  the  general  dispositioa  of  the 
whole  I  and  then  surveying  it  more  distinctly  in  its  parts* 

The  disposition  of  the  whole  is  most  eleborately  exact.  Order 
is  scrupulously  ohserred}  and  every  incident  so  faithfully  ar- 
ranged in  its  proper  time>  that  some  have  douhted  whether  annals 
were  not  a  more  proper  title  for  it  than  history.  If  we  should 
call  it  annals,  it  must  be  own^  at  the  same  time  that  annala 
were  never  composed  with  so  much  m^esty  and  spirit  |  and  ne-^ 
ver  was  history  more  accurately  distinguished  by  the  punctuality 
of  dates  so  nicely  interwove.  Thucydkles  states  every  occurs 
rence  in  just  place  and  time.  But  he  is  forced  for  this  purpose  to 
make  frequent  transitionsj  and  to  drop's  particular  narration> 
perhaps  the  very  moment  a  reader's  attention  may  be  most  fixed 
upon  and  most  eager  for  the  event.  If  they  cannot  bear  a  dis*. 
appointment  here,  the  remedy  is  ready  at  hand.  By  turanig 
over  a  few  leaves,  they  will  find  it  regularly  resumed  in  due  place 
and  time :  and  they  at  once  may  satisfy  their  own  curiosity^  without 
disarranging  the  author's  scheme,  or  perplexing  that  work  which 
he  was  determined  to  keep  quite  dear  and  uneoibarrassed.  They 
will  afterwards  forgive,  perhaps  applaud  him,  for  his  ^at  earo 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  give  a  neat  and  precise  conception  of 
all  that  passeth.  He  constantly  gives  notice,  when  he  is  necessi-^ 
tated,  by  the  method  he  laid  down  for  h4mself>  to  make  such 
transitions  ;  and,  when  we  have  been  amused  with  what  look^ 
like  a  ramble  from  ifti  'engaging  part  of  histpryj  but  is  really  a  co- 
incidence of  events  not  to  pass  unheeded  >  when  we  have  beea 
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80  long  at  it>  that  we  are  convinced  it  lies  in  the  road^  and  is  no 
excursion  at  all ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  see  him  reconnect,  and  land 
us  on  a  spot,  where  we  are  already  well  acquainted.  He  shews  a 
steady  and  inviolable  attachment  to  chronology,  a  necessary  at- 
tendant upon  history.  But  the  chronology  of  Thucydides  is  like 
a  herald,  that  exactly  marshals  a  long  stately  procession;  adjusts 
the  raiifc,  clears  the  way,  and  preserves  every  step  distinct  and  un- 
incumbered. 

No  writer  had  done  this  before  him.  No  settled  sera  was  yet  in 
use,  not  even  the  famous  one  of  the  Olympiad.  The  several  states 
of  Greece  computed  time  by  a  method  of  their  own.  It  was  not 
easy  to  make  those  methods  coincide  with  one  another.  The 
Athenians  reckoned  by  their  annual  archons  3  the  Lacedemonians 
by  their  ephori ;  the  Argives  by  the  years  of  the  priestess  of  Juno. 
The  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  two  former  entered  oh  their 
offices,  were  fixed,  but  did  not  suit  together  in  point  of  time  5  the 
beginning  of  the  years  of  the  latter  was  variable,  since  it  de- 
pended on  the  death  or  removal  of  a  predecessor.  Thucydides,  to 
avoid  confusion,  left  all  these  artificial  jarring  rules,  and  aidhered 
to  the  course  of  nature.  He  divided  the  natural  year  into  two 
halves.  Into  a  summer  and  winter.  His  summer  includes  the 
spring,  and  reacheth  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
the  other  half-year  is  comprehended  in  his  winter.  He  always 
records  eclipses,  as  strange  events,  and  proper  concomitants  for 
the  horrors  of  this  war.  I  must  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine, 
that  he  supposed  such  appearances  might  some  time  or  other  be 
reduced  to  exact  calculation,  and  astronomy  be  made  the  faithful 
guide  of  chronology. 

Book  1.  The  First  Book  of  Thucydides  is  introductory  to  the 
rest.  It  is  a  comprehensive  elaborate  work  of  itself.  It  clears 
away  rubbish,  opens  a  view  from  the  earliest  ages,  strikes  out 
light  from  obscurity,  and  truth  from  fable,  that  the  reader  may 
enter  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war  with  a  perfect  insight  into  the 
state  of  Greece,  and  the  schemes,  interest  and  strength  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  author  unfolds  his  design  in  writing,  mag- 
nifies his  subject,  complains  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
mankind,  rectifies  their  mistakes,  removes  all  prejudice,  and  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  proper  to  be  known, 
to  enable  us  to  look  at  the  contention  with  judgment  and  discern- 
ment, when  the  point  contended  for  is  no  less  than  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea,  which  that  of  the  land  must  necessarily  ifbllow. 

He  begins  at  the  source,  and  traces  the  original  of  the  Greek 
communities  fit>m  certain  and  indisputable  facts  3  and  the  growth 
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of  Attica  in  particular,  from  this  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil, 
lyhich  tempted  no  inrasions ;.  and  from  the  shelter  its  inhabitants 
gave  to  all,  who  would  settle  amongst  them,  and  ahare  their 
politjw — ^He  shews  the  invention  of  shipping  to  hare  been  ex- 
ceedingly mischievous  at  first.  It  filled  the  sea  with  pirates,  to 
whom  it  gave  a  ready  conveyance  from  coast  to  coast,  enabling 
them  suddenly  to  seize,  and  at  leisure  to  carry  o£Fand  secure  their 
boqty.  No  considerable  commerce,  or  rather,  none  at  all,  could 
be  carried  on,  till  the  shore  was  cleared  of  such  annoyance.  And 
when  few  duvt  venture  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  no  marts  could 
be  opened  for  traffic,  and  no  ports,  were  yet  secure.  A  ship  was 
merely  the  instrument  of  ready  conveyance  from  place  to.  place : 
it  was  not  yet  become  an  engine  of  attack  and  defence,  on  the 
water.  Minos  king  of  Crete  made  the  first  attempt  with  suc- 
cess to  obtain  a  naval  strength  *,  by  which  he  cleared  the  isles  of' 
the  pirates,  who  had  settled  upon  them  to  set  out  readier  from 
thence  on  their  plundering  excursions. — ^The  giand  fleet,  that  car- 
ried such  a  numerous  army  to  Troy,  was  a  mere  collection  of 
transports.  Thucyd ides  gives  us  a  just  and  ekar  idea  of  that  fa- 
mous expedition.  After  this  celebrated  serat,  the  Corinthians 
were  the  first  people  of  Greece,  who  became  in  reality  a  maritime 
power.  Their  peculiar  situation  gave  them  an  inclination  and 
opportunity  for  commerce  $  and  commerce  must  have  strength  to 
guard  and  support  it.  They  first  improved  a  vessel  of  bupdeniato 
a  ship  of  war  X»  and  set  power  afloat  as  well  as  wealth. 

Their  neighbours  in  the  isle  of  Corcyra  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and,  though  originally  a  colony  of  their  own,  became  a 
rival  power  at  sea.  They  fought  on  their  own  darling  element 
for  superiority  (.  This  was  the  most  ancient  sea-fight,  but  it  was 
decisive.  They  continued  for  two  centuries  more  to  be  rival  and 
jarring  powers ;  till  a  third,  that  of  Athens,  grew  up,  which  poli-  r 
tically  joined  with  one  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  them  both,  and 
to  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea  for  itself. 

'  The  claim  both  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth  to  the  town  of  £pidam- 
nus  had  occasioned  their  most  recent  embroilment  ||,  and  a  hoi 
war,  in  which  the  Corcyrssans  applied  for  the  alliance  and  aid  of  | 
Athens.  On  this  was  afterwards  grounded  the  first  pretext  for  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  therefore  our  author  opens  the  affair  al 
ku^e.  Athens  held  the  balance  of  power  in  her  hands.  How  sh( 
came  to  be  possessed  of  it,  will  soon  give  room  fof  as  pertinent  4 
digression  as  Thucydides  could  have  wished.     Ambassadors  from 

•  Years  before  ChrUt  1006.  t  Before  Christ  9U4 

X  Before  Chrut  697.  ^  Before  Christ  657. 

y  Before  Christ  430. 
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both  parties  are  loon  at  Athens  5  one^  to  negociate  alliance  and 
aid ;  the  other,  to  traverse  their  negociation.  The  people  of  Athens, 
in  whom  the  supreme  power  was  vested,  admit  them  both  to  au- 
dience, and  orations  of  course  must  follow.  Our  grave  Historian 
is  now  retired,  to  make  way  for  statesmen  and  orators  to  mount 
the  stage,  who  are  very  well  worth  hearing. 

The  Cocc^xSA&^who  iske  the  lead,  recognize  *'  the  necessity 
*'  of  alliances,  which,  though  sometimes  entanglements,  are  gene- 
"  rally  security  and  defence.  Wronged  as  they  now  are,  they  sue 
''  for  alliance  as  the  means  of  redress.  In  granting  irto  them,  the 
1'  Athenians  would  shew  honour  and  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time 
A  promote  their  own  private  interest.  The  accession  of  the  na- 
'*  val  strength  of  Corcyra  to  their  own  was  very  well  worth  the 
*'  gaining  ;  in  the  end,  it  might  preserve  their  state. -^They  open 
*'  the  nature  of  colonies,  shew  the  original  contract  between  them 
"  and  the  mother-'Country  ;  obedience  and  protection  are  recipro'- 
''  cal  And  imply  one  another. — ^They  prove  that  Athens  may 
"  grant  them  alliance,  in  consistence  with  all  other  engage^ 
"  ments ;  by  doing  it,  may  secure  herself  in  time  against 
"  the  envy  and  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians  3  since  the  naval 
*'  strength  of  Corinth,  joined  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter 
"  in  a  future  war,  will  be  weak  and  ineffectual  against  the  com- 
''  bined  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  Athens.*' 

The  Corinthians,  in  their  answer,  inveigh  highly  against  the 
Corcyraeans.  ''  They  describe  them  as  a  very  designing  iniquitous 
set  of  men,  and  a  colony  in  the  highest  degree  undutiful  to  its 
"  mother-state.  They  endeavour  to  prove  it  unjust,  and  ungrate- 
l'  ful  too,  in  the  Athenians,  to  take  them  into  alliance,  and  abet 
**  their  criminal  behaviour.  They  mantain,  that  true  honour 
"  points  out  another  conduct  *,  and  schemes  of  interest  should 
never  supersede  the  laws  of  equity  and  good-faith.  What  may 
"  happen  should  be  less  regarded,  than  what  on  present  occasions 
"  is  strictly  right.  They  entreat  at  last,  though  with  a  menac* 
''  ing  air  5  and  close,  with  warmly  adjuring  the  Athenians,  to 
''  stand  neutral  in  the  quarrel/* 

/  The  Athenians  however  resolve  to  enter  into  a  defensive  al<* 
liance  with  Corcyra.  The  war  is  renewed  3  and  the  Athenians 
jsend  the  Corcyrsans  a  petty  aid,  which  they  afterwards  reinforce. 
•  Corcyra  is  secured,  and  all  the  projects  of  the  Corinthians  are 
;  baffled,  who  are  highly  exasperated  against  the  Athenians,  and  ne« 
ver  will  forgive  them. 

Another  affair  soon  happens,  to  embroil  them  more,  and  to 
make  the  second  pretext  for  a  general  war.  Potidaea,  a  town  in 
the  Isthmus  of  the  Fallene,  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  at  this 
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time  tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Its  situation  between  two  bays, 
and  amongst  the  Athenian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  would  enable  it  to  gall  the  Athenians  sorely  in  case  of 
a  rapture.  They  order  it  therefore  to  be  dismantled.  The  Poti- 
dasans  refuse  obedience,  and  revolt.  A  war  ensues.  The  Athe- 
nians attempt  to  reduce  Potidsea  |  and  the  Corinthians  to  support 
the  revolt.  It  is  at  length  besieged  by.  the  former.  The  siege 
runs  out  into  a  gredl  length  of  time,  and  at  last  becomes  one  of 
the  considerable  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Corinthians,  after  this  repeated  provocation,  are  full  of  re- 
sentments, and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  stir  up  a  general  war 
in  Greece.  They  were  parties  themselves  in  the  Peloponnesian 
league,  of  which  the  Lacedetnonians  were  the  head.  The  Corin- 
thians never  set  up  for  a  leading  state,  lliey  were  ever  content 
with  the  secondary  rank,  though  the  first  in  that  rank.  Their 
turn  ^M^  Hl^ays  more  to  commerce  than  war.  Commerce  had 
^^°S4liMN|  ftiide  them  rich ;  riches  had  made  them  luxurious ; 
ftncMkofgll  t^y  often  produced  great  and  excellent  soldiers,  yet 
^^lMP^'i>^9*<!ued  themselves  on  being  a  martial  or  formidable 
peopfe.^  ^thens  indeed  they  hated :  Athens  had  rivalled  them  in 
trade,  and  very  much  abridged  the  extent  of  their  commerce.  One 
of  the  gulfs  on  which  Corinth  is  seated,  that  of  Sarone,  was  now 
entirely  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  also  begun 
to  curb  and  straiten  them  much  in  the  gulf  of  Crissa.  They  were 
consequently  bent  on  the  demolition  of  this  all-grasping  rival,  but 
were  unable  to  effect  it  by  their  own  strength.  They  solicit  all 
the  confederates  to  repair  to  Lacedemon,  all  full  of  complaint  and 
remonstrance  against  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  reserve 
themselves  for  the  finishing  charge ;  and  our  author  repeats  (or 
makes  for  them)  their  most  inveigling  and  alarming  speech  on 
this  occasion. 

'  They  address  the  Lacedemonians  with  an  artful  mixture  of 
'  commendation  and  reproach ;  of  commendation,  for  their  strict 
'  adherence  to  good  faith ;  of  reproach  for  their  indolence  and 
'  sloth.  They  had  suffered  the  state  of  Athens  to  grow  too 
'  mighty  for  her  neighbours.  Though  the  acknowledged  deli- 
'  verers  of* Greece,  they  had  now  for  a  length  of  time  taken  no 
'  notice  of  the  incroachments  of  the  Athenians ;  but,  through 
'  wilful  ignorance  and  habitual  supineness,  had  let  them  grow 
'  too  big,  and  able  now  to  enslave  them  all. — ^They  do  all  they 
'  can  to  irritate  and  provoke  them.  They  draw  an  aclmirabM  pa- 
'rallel  between  them  and  the  Athenians  5  invidious  and  re- 
'  proachful,  but  directly  tending  to  exasperate  tnose  whom  they 


'  want  to  exasperate.— Then,  they  warmly  renew  their  applica* 
'  tions  to  the  pride  of  the  Lacedemonians  5  they  alarm  their  fears } 

*  they  flatter  and  reproach  their  foibles.  They  even  threaten  to 
'  abandon  th^ir  league,  unless  they  exert  themselves  in  defence  of 
'  their  friends ;  they  endeavour  to  prove  the  necessity  of  active 
'  and  vigorous  measures  ;  and  end  with  a  very  artful  stroke  of  in- 
'  sinuating  and  persuasive  address/ 

An  Athenian  embassy,  now  residing  at  Ltcedemon,  being  in^ 
formed  ot^these  loud  and  bitter  outcries  against  their  masters,  beg 
an  immediate  audience.  Accordingly,  they  are  admitted ;  not 
indeed  to  plead  before  Lacedemonians,  as  their  jiul^ea  or  supe- 
riors— Athenians  scorn  such  sclMebasement  j  butj  to  vindicate 
their  state  from  mUreprescntations  ^^  clear  her  reputation ,  and 
justify  her  power. 

'  With  this  view,  they  ran  over  the  great  services  thev  had 
'  done  to  Ghreece,  in  the  time  of  the  Persl nn  invasiofBrthiy  had 
'  ever  been  the  most  strenuous,  most  d  is! n  teres! ed»^«ild  mosi  eril- 

*  lant  champions  for  liberty.  They  pompously  detlftj^ieir  bifvles 
'  of  Marathon  and  Salamia  ;  their  evacuating  Atheii^k  |||0  last 

*  occasion  :  and,  when  they  had  no  polity  of  their  owl^ilhsist- 

*  ing,  fighting  ardently  and  successfully  for  the  other  conimuni- 

*  ties  of  Greece.  Their  power  had  been  nobly  earned  ;  and,  must 
'  they  forego  it,  because  it  was  envied  ?  They  had  honourably 
'  gained,  and  justly  used  it ;  much  more  justly,  than  the  Lacede'^ 

*  monians  had  it  either  in  will  or  ability,  to  have  done.    They  are 

*  calumniated  merely  from  that  spite  and  discontent  so  common 
'  to  mankind.  Who  ever  hate  and  abuse  their  superiors,  and  ever 

*  repine  at  subjection  though  to  the  most  gentle  masters. — Lace- 
'  demonians  have  neither  skill  nor  judgment  for  large  command, 
'  and  though  most  eagerly  grasping  at  it,  arc  unable  to  manage 
'  it  with  any  measure  of  dexterity  and  address.    They  should  re- 

*  fleet  again  and  again,  before  they  ventured  upon  war  :  it  might 

*  last  longer,  and  involve  them  in  more  calamities,  than  they 
'seemed  willing  to  apprehend.  They  liad  better  submit  their 
'  complaints  to  fair  arbitration  :  if  not,  the  Athenians  invoke  the 

*  gods  to  witness  their  readiness  to  defend  themselves,  whenever 

*  and  however  their  enemies  shall  attack  them.'  » 

All  parties  now  withdraw  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  go  to  coun- 
cil amongst  themselves.  Exasperated  by  the  Corinthians,  and 
mortified  by  the  speech  of  the  Athenians,  the  mzgority  are  for  an 
imnftdiate  deqlaration  of  war.  Archidamus,  one  of  their  kings, 
rose'up  to  temper  their  fury.  Arid  the  speech  of  his  Spartan  ma- 
jes^  on  this  oAasion,  carries  all  the  marks  of  a  good  king,  an 
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Able  statWDant  ud.  a  thorough  patriot  It  does  honour  both  to 
his  heart  and  head.  A  Spartan  king  never  made  a  royal  figure 
but  at  the  head  of  an  army :  then  he  reigned  indeed.  And  yet, 
Archidamus  retains  no  selfish  considerations  j  they  are  lost  in  bis 
r^;ard  for  the  public  welfare.     , 

He  tells  them, '  he  is  not  fond  of  war  himself ;  raw  unexpe- 
'  rienced  youth  alone  is  liable  to  such  weakness.  The  war  now  un- 
'  der  consideration  is  a  mo^  Important  point.  It  may  run  out  into 
'  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is  against  Athenians — a  remote  people 
'  — a  naval  power—- abounding  in  wealth— excellently  provided 
'  in  all  respects.  He  demands,  in  every  single  article,  whether 
'  they  can  presume  to  become  a  m^tch  for  such  antagonists  \  They 

*  should  remember  the  high  spirit,  the  habits  of  activity  and  per* 
'  severance  so  natural  to  these  Athenians,  who  are.  not  to  be  de* 
'  jected  at  ^  first  loss,  nor  frightened  at  big  words  or  haughty 
'  threats.  ItkSults  indeed  must,  not  be  brooked ;  but,  adequate 
'  preparations  should  be  made  to  avenge  them,  ^nd  time  be  gained 
'  to  make  such  preparations.  It  would  be  most  prudent  to  begin  a 

*  negociation,  to  spin  it  out  into  length.  If  affairs  can  be  amicably 

*  adjusted,  it  lyoul4  deserve  their  choice.; — If  not,  when  they  are 
'  competently  enabled,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  act  offensively. 
'  He  dreads  it^ts  himself,  yet,  war  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
'  out  money.  Ample  funds  must  be  provided,  a  work  of  time 
'  and  deliberation.  Circumspection  is  no  real  reproach  \  predpi- 
'  tation  draws  positive  mischiefs  after  it.     Lacedemonians  are 

*  used  to  be  calm  and  considerate ;  they  should  not  now  be  ca- 
'  joled  or  exasperated  out  of  their  judgment.  The  Athenians  are 
'  a  wise  and  dextrous  people.  The  Lacedemonians  should  keep 
'  that  in  remembrance,  and  support  their  own  characters  of  calm* 

*  ness  of  spirit  and  true  manly  resolution  :  they  should  begin  with 
'caution,  proceed  with,  temper,,  end  all  things  amicably  if  they 

*  can ;  if  not>  when  duly  prepared  and  adequately,  provided,  they 
'  might  trust  the  decision  to  arms.' 

The  kings  of  $paru  were  ever  justled  on  their  thrones  by  the 
haughty  overbearing  Epllori.  Sthenelaidas,  one  of  that  college, 
answers  Archidamus  in  a  short,  blunt,  properly  laconic  speech. 

*  He  is  severe  upon  the  Athenians,  sneers  Archidamus,  and  avers 
'  that  Lacedemonians  should  not.  deliberate  upon,  but  instantly 
'  take  the  field  and  avenge  their  wrongs.'  He  then  put  the  ques* 
tion— Whether  the  peace  was  broke  )-«<liyided  the  council ;  told 
the  votes ;  and  declared,  in  the  English  stile,  that  the  aye«  h^djt. 

The  confederates  were  now  called  in,  and  acquainted  with  the 
resplulion*    Yet;  it  seems  the  advice  of  Arehida^ius  had  canded 
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(Niide  «rdg%f>  Md  lustaal  ^*ttr  wto  Co  be  deFerred,  till  all  Hke  {H»tto 
fn  lh«  LacedeiBolikm  leaga*  had  lipped  tlteir  m^ttsnres,  and  were 
ready  to  ac«  with  unttnimlty  «nd  Tig;oTir. 

Here  the  author  kgtan  makes  his  appearance,  and  assures  us 
the  true  motive  of  the  determination  for  a  war  at  Sparta,  was  a 
JEALOUSY  of  the  Athenian  power  now  very  great,  and  a  dread 
of  its  more  esctensive  growth  |  the  latter  of  which  they  were  de- 
tertniaed  to  prevent,  and  to  reduce  Hie  former  witiiin  less  dis* 
tasteftol  and  terrific  hounds. 

thea  follows  a  most  pertinent  digression,  in  which  Thucydides 
points  out  the  steps,  hy  which  the  Athenians  had  so  highly  ex- 
alted their  state.  In  a  close  and  succinct  manner  he  runs  over  the 
history  of  Athens  for  fifty  years,  from  the  lAViEiBion  of  Xerxes  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  arranges  all 
the  inddeats  in  due  place  and  time.  Herodotas  hath  related  ttie 
splendid  passages  of  the  Grecian  history  during  that  invasion  j 
hath  flb^ihited  Themistoeles  in  all  the  lustre  of  his  command  at 
tim  battle  of  Salamis,  where  the  Athenians,  who  had  abandoned 
their  ell,  fought,  and  through  the  address  of  Themistocles  obliged 
all  parties  to  fight,  for  liberty  against  Xerxes.  On  this  day  they 
earned  a  greater  litle  than  that  of  citizens  of  Athens  $  they 
were  afletrwards  aeknoNirladged  the  aovereigns  d^Aie  sea.  The 
Lacedemonians  became  mortified  at  it  >  bat  Uie  Atfienians  had 
glortouBly  deserved  it.  Themistocles  was  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  Greece  on  this  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  he  formed 
a  most  extensive  plan  for  his  beloved  Athetis,  which  he  l>egan  to 
execute  at  once.  Thucydides  desctibes  Ids  address,  and  Ibresi^tl 
He  soon  sets  the  city  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  jealousy.  A^d 
tfaoagh  soon  after  he  lost  his  country,  through  the  malice  of  his 
personal  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  bis  country  in  conjunction 
wi^  them,  yet  the  statesmen  and  patriots  left  behind  pursued  his 
plan  of  naval  power :  and  the  steps  of  its  progress  and  advance- 
ment are  minutely  traced  out  by  our  Historian. 

Themistocles  had  made  all  ssfe  and  secure  at  home.  The  long- 
walls  were  built)  the  Piraeus,  a  spacious  harbour,  opened  and 
fortified,  a  magazine  for  traffic,  and  an  arsenal  for  war.  Aristides, 
as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  lived,  made  idl  secure  abroad.  Through 
his  honest  management,  idl  Greece  submitted  to  an  annucd  tax, 
for  the  guard  of  their  common  liberty  against  fhture  invasions  i 
ai^  the  leaders  at  sea  were  made  collectors  and  treasurers  of  this 
naval  fund.  The  isle  of  Delos  was  the  place,  at  first,  of  lodging 
this  fund  j*^  but,  it  was  soon  after  removed  to  Athens  ;**-4i  shrewd 
poll^cal  step,  jtt  capable  however  of  an  ample  if  not  full- jtrstifii 
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caftioii.  IliewarisbridclycfivriiBdeftagaiittttheP^isiMnioiiaidi^ 
the  isles  and  sess  are  cleared  of  tfae  common  ettemj}  thecHies 
CO  the  coast  are  regained  or  oenqiiered»  Cimon  also  performs  hid 
part  nobly ;  ke  earns  two  victories  the. same  day,  by  sea  and  lead, 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  from  the  Fenians.  He  completed  a  nego-^ 
cation  with  the  petty  mioritime  stales,  confederate  with  Athens, 
who  were  tired  of  incessant  warfhre,  for  aceq>ting  sums  of  money 
instead  of  ships  and  pertonal  attendance.  By  tins  means  the 
shipping  of  thiMe  states  soon  mouldered  awvy,  and  their  moaey 
was  by  thdr  own  agreement  sent  thither,  to  increase  and 
strengthen  the  maritime  power  of  Athens.  In  spite  of  all  the  4p« 
position,  which  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  gave  them  at  heme, 
whose  rancor  to  them  was  never  to  be  appeased,  in  the  course 
of  no  large  number  of  years,  they  had  established  a  very  es^^ 
tensive  and  fbrmidaUe  empire  indeed.  The  isles  and  coasts  of 
the  JSgtean  sea  were  mostly  their  own,  Tiie  bay  of  SaiWDfewas 
entirely,  in  their  own  jurisdiction :  and,  by  being  mastem  of  Nau*^ 
pactas,  they  considerably  awed  the  bay  of  Crissa.  Their  squadrona 
cmized  round  and  quite  awed  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus*  Thdr 
interest  at  Ce{rfiallene,  and  the  new  alliance  which  gained  them 
the  accession  of  the  naval  strength  of  Corcyra,  rendered  them 
masters  of  the  idnian,  and  they  had  colonies  to  extend  their  traffic 
and  influence  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

These  points  are  opened  step  liy  step  in  this  digression  by  Thu* 
cydides,  till  jealousy  in  the  Lacedemonians  and  malice  in  Uie  Co- 
rinthians irritated  all  the  Peloponnesian  states  and  tiieir  allies 
sgainst  them,  and  ended  in  the  determination  for  war«  The  Co* 
rinthians  had  now  carried  their  point,  and  soon  hoped  to  gmtiff 
en  their  resentments.  Accordingly,  at  the  second  grand  congress 
at  Sparta,  wi^n  all  the  rest  of  the  states  had  declared  their  minds> 
they  warmly  encourage  them  to  enter  at  once  upon  an  offensive 
war,  in  a  very  studied  and  daberate  speech. 

'  They  set  out  with  handsome  eompliments  to  the  Xjaeedemo-^ 
'  nians.  They  animate  the  landed  states  of  Peleponnesus  to  join 
'  effectually  with  those  on  the  coasts.  A  firm  and  lasting  peace 
'can  only  be  obtained  by  a  vigonous  war;  and  the  power  of 
'Athens  must  needs  be  reduce^. — They  open  a  plan*— for  esta- 
'  blishing  funds-^fbr  weakening  the  marine  of  Athens,  and  Con- 
'  sequently  for  improving  and  strengthening  the  marine  of  her 
'enemies— for  effectuating  the  revolts  of  her  d^pendent»— «nd 
.'raising  fortifications  In  Attica  itself.  Independence  can  never 
'  be  earned  at  too  great  a  price  ^  it  costs  as  much  to  be  voluntary 
'  and  obedient  slaves.    A.  single  state  dhould  nevHr  be  sirred  to 
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'/fibEy  tiie  tyitot  la  Greece.  •  Th^ir'own  f^ut&tioo^  their  dignity, 
« their  libertyj  their  welleure,  a  most  righteous  cause>  nay  the  very 

*  gods  themselves  summon  them  to  action.    They  close  with  a 

*  very  warm  and  pathetic  recapitulation,  sounding  as  it  were  the 
'  alarm  for  the  destruction  of  Athens.* 

Now  war  is  a  second  time  resolved  upon  by  ballot  All  are  or* 
dered  to  get  ready»  with  the  utniost  dispatch,  to  begin  its  opera-^ 
tions;*  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  are  to  be  amused  with 
eiabassies  and  negodations  merely  to  gain  time  and  save  ap« 
pearances.  Frivolous  they -really  are,  but  our  author  minutely 
detMlS  them,  as  they  give  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some 
notable  passages  relating  to  Cylon,  Pausanias,  and  Themistocles. 
He  then  shifts  the  scene  to  Athens ;  and  introduces  Pericles,  the 
most  commanding  orator,  the  greatest  general,  the  most  consum- 
mate statesman,  and  at  this  time  prime  minister  oi  the  republic — 
introduces  Pericles,  I  say,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  schemes  of  their  enemies,  and  a  plan  for 
their  own  conduct ;  to  encourage  them  to  a  brave  and  steady  re- 
sistance, in  strict  adherence  to  such  methods,  as  in  the  end  will 
infallibly  not  barely  secure  but  aggrandize  their  state. 

The  thoughts  in  this  speech  of  Pericles  are  so  grand,  so  nervous 
so  emphatidBlly  and  concisely  just,  that  if  the  reader  be  not  im- 
mediately struck  into  an  adequate  conception  of  them,  I  know  no 
method  of  opening  his  eyes  or  enlai^ing  his  understanding.  He 
says  but  little,  but  says  every  thing  in  that  little.  He  demolisheth 
all  the  assertions  of  the  Corinthians  in  their  last  speech  at  Sparta, 
as  if  he  had  heard  them  speak.  Perhaps  Thucydides  here  hath 
not  sufficiently  concealed  his  art  in  writing.  But  the  speech  is 
entirely  in  character,  completely  suited  to  the  heart  and  head  and 
mouth  of  Pericles.  Pericles,  I  observe  it  with  pleasure,  is  an 
Englishman  both  in  heart  and  judgment.  England  hath  adhered 
and  will  adhere  to  the  lessons  which  Athens  neglected  and  forgot 
.-— '  Of  vast  consequence  indeed/  (says  this  enlightened  statesman) 
'  is  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  But  consider  it  with  attention.  Fori 
'  were  we  seated  on  an  island,'  (as  the  force  of  his  argument  evi- 
dently implies) '  we  could  never  be  subdued.  And  now  you  ought 
'  to .  think,  that  our  present  situation  is  nearly  as  posaible  the 
'  same,  and  so  to  evacuate  your  houses  and  lands  in  Attica,  and  to 
'  confine  your  defence  to  the  sea.*  If  this  can  need  a  comment, 
Xenophon  will  give  it  in  his  Polity  of  the  Athenians. — « In  one 
*  point,'  says  he, '  the  Athenians  are  deficient.  For  if,  beside  their 
'  being  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  they  were  seated  on  an  island,  it 
'  virpuld  be  ever  in  their  power. to  yyag^  ot^iers  at  pleasure,  and 
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^  yet  fhey  could  nbt  be  ravaged  tbeaoselTes  so  long  as  tbey  bdd 
'  the  mastery  at  Sea :  their  lands  could  never  be  kid  waste,  no 
'  enemy  could  post  themselves  upon  them.  But  now,  the  oc« 
'  cupiers  oiP  lands  and  the  wealthy  Athenians  fly  before  invaders ; 
'  whilst  the  people  in  general^  conscious  they  have  nothing  to  be 
'  burnt  and  nothing  to  be  plundered,  live  exempt  from  fear  nor 
'  fly  before  an  invader.    The  expedient  used  on  such  occasions 

*  is,  that  the  former  deposit  their  most  valuable  effects  in  the 
'  isles,  and  trusting  to  their  superiority  at  sea,  slight  all  the  de- 

*  vastations  an  enemy  can  make  in  Attica.'  England  is  com* 
plete  where  Athens  was  deficient.  And  how  fond  must  both  Peri- 
cles and  Xenophon  have  been  of  the  island  and  maritime  power 
of  Great  Britain  ?  I  will  not  pretend  to  anticipate  the  reader's 
pleasure  by  descending  into  more  particularities.  It  may  suffice 
to  add,  that  thtf  final  answer  of  the  Athenians  is  drawn  up  by  the 
advice  of  Pericles,  that  **  they  will  do  nothing  by  command ;  they 
**  had  already  offered  to  refer  all  disputes  to  a  fair  judicial  deci- 
**  sion ;  so  far  only,  but  no  farther,  compliance  must  be  expected 

**  from  Athens.** Here  all  negociation  comes  to  an  end  j  and 

the  war  will  very  soon  commence. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  first  book  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  a  grand  piece  of  wortc  beyond  all  denial.  But 
Rapin  thinks  our  author  hath  overdone  it  ''  out  of  a  desire  / 
'*  of  prefixing  a  too  stately  portal  to  his  history.*'  Could  the 
portal  have  been  thought  too  stately,  if  the  whole  fabric  had 
been  completely  finished  >  To  form  a  right  judgment  here,- 
we  should  examine  the  design  and  not  the  execution  :  the  latter 
is  imperfect,  is  broke  off.  So,  look  at  it  from  the  park,  the  Ban- 
queting-house  at  Whitehall  is  too  big  and  towering  for  whtit 
stands  near  it.  But  hath  it  that  appearance  in  the  original  plan  of 
Inigo  Jones  for  the  magnificent  pdace  once  designed  to  be  erec- 
ted ?  Something  of  this  nature  may  justly  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
Thucydides,  and  teach  us  not  to  judge  too  hastily  of  a  whole, 
when  we  cannot  survey  all  the  parts,  because  they  never  were  fi- 
nished. Moved  by  decorum,  I  would  gladly  justify  my  author, 
but  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  decide  the  point. 

Book  II.  The  Second  Book  opens  with  the  first  act  of  hostili- 
ty. The  Thebans  march  by  night,  and  enter  by  surprise  the  city  of 
Plataea.  This  city  and  petty  state,  though  just  within  Boeotia, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union,  of  which  all  the  other  cities  of 
Bceotia  were  constituents  with  Thebes  at  their  head,  but  had  eve/, 
been  firmly  attached,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  the  common 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  wa0  under  the  protection  of  &nd  iiv  fast  al- 
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liance  ^ith  Athena.  This  sarprise  of  Plataa  our  author  describes 
in  all  Its  turns,  till  its  enemies  are  driven  out  or  slaughtered,  and 
a  place  is  secvred  for  the  Athenians. 

A  rupture  hath  now  been  made,  and  the  war  is  going  to  be 
general.  Thncydides,  sounds  the  charge  in  all  the  disposition  and 
spirit  of  Homer.  He  catalogues  the  allies  on  both  sides.  He 
awakens  our  expectation  ;  and  fast  engages  our  attention.  All 
mankind  are  concerned  in  the  important  point  now  going  to  be 
decided.  Endeavours  are  made  to  disclose  futurity.  Heaven  it* 
self  is  interested  in  the  dispute.  The  earth  totters,  and  nature 
seems  to  labour  with  the  great  event.  This  is  his  solemn  and  sub- 
lime manner  of  setting  oat.  Thus  he  magnifies  a  war  between 
two,  as  Kapin  styles  them,  petty  states ;  and  thus  artfully  he  sup- 
ports a  little  subject  by  treating  it  in  a  great  and  noble  method. 

Writers  who  have  been  long  contemplating  the  vast  gigantic 
size  .of  the  Roman  empire,  if  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of 
Athens  even  at  the  present  juncture,  are  apt  to  form  a  low  idea  of 
it  Athens,  it  is  true,  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  meridian  of 
her  power.  Yet,  why  ever  to  be  pitching  upon  the  most  disad- 
vantageous and  incongruous  parallels  ?  His  subject  was  certainly 
the  greatest  that  to  this  day  had  occurred  in  the  world  -.  and,  ought 
Thucydides  to  be  degraded,  or  even  lessened  at  all,  because  he  was 
not  bom  in  the  same  age  with  Livy  }  As  much  amusement 
at  least  accompanies,  and  as  much  instruction  flows  from  reading 
carefully  the  history  of  Athens,  as  from  that  of  Rome.  Wonder 
may  be  more  ndsed  by  the  latter,  and  the  wonder  may  end  in  de- 
testation of  a  people,  who  became  enormously  great  by  the  mi- 
series and  destruction  of  their  fiellow-creatures.  The  Romans 
were  but  brute-like  men  :  they  were  not  tolerably  humanised,  till 
they  had  conquered  Greece.  Greece  reconquered  them,  and  esta- 
blished a  better  and  more  lasting  triumph  over  mind,  than  the 
others  over  body. 

Grvoia  capta  fenim  victoren  cepit  Hon. 
^Vho  then  best  deserve  the  applause  of  the  heart,  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  or  the  citizens  of  Rome  ?  I  am  not  at  all  in  doubt,  how 
men  of  a  calm  and  considerate  spirit  will  decide  the  question.  Or, 
let  such  as  judge  only  by  numbers,  consider  a  little  more  sedately, 
whether  Athens  at  this  time  was  that  diminutive  and  petty  state, 
which  could  be  magnified  and  ennobled  only  by  artifice.  The 
first  army,  that  invaded  her  territoiies  in  this  war^  consisted  (ac- 
cording to  Plutarch)  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This  is  an  object  big 
enough  to  flu  the  eye.  The  state  of  her  revenue,  when  the  value 
of  money  is  adjusted,  will  tiom  out  by  no  means  trifling.    They 
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irete  pofisemd^  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war,  of  throe  hiiadred 
triremes  fit  for  sea.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  at  one 
time  in  commission,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  Consequently 
at  two  hundred  men  a  ship,  the  number  of  seamen  employed  most 
hare  been  fifty  thousand.  If  the  reader  be  not  yet  couTinced/ 
that  Athens  was  not  a  petty  state,  nothing  can  get  Uie  better  of  his 
prejudice.  It  would  be  pity,  any  one  should  sit  down  to  Thucydi* 
dee  with  such  low  pre-possessions  against  his  sulject. 

The  confederate  army  of  Feloponnesians  is  now  assembled,  and 
ready  to  march  into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus. 
Like  an  able  and  cautious  general  he  harangiKS  his  troops,  **  en- 
'*  courages  them  with  a  sight  of  tlieir  own  numbers,  but  guarda 
'^  them  from  catching  at  that  sight  a  contempt  of  their  foes.  The 
"  strict  observation  of  discipline  is  alWays  necessary  to  armies^ 
'^  l>e  they  never  so  large.  No  enemy  ought  ever  to  be  despised 
"  much  less  Athenians.  Though  an  enemy,  he  speaks  in  higlt 
'*  commendation  of  the  latter,  and  establishes  tlie  dignity  of  their 
'^  characters.  He  ends  with  an  exhortation  to  his  troops,  to  observe 
''  rules,  conform  to  discipline,  and  bravely  to  execute  orders ;  an4 
'<  Spartan-like,  concludes  with  an  encomium  on  the  beauty  and 
"  strength  of  strict  military  obedience.'* 

He  then  sends  a  messenger  to  Athens,  to  try  if  a  war  were  yet 
to  be  avoided.  The  Athenians  are  as  determined  as  ever  to  make 
no  submissions.  The  messenger  is  conducted  out  of  their  territo- 
ries, and  parts  from  his  escort  with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the 
miseries  in  which  all  Greece  is  going  to  be  involved.  Attica  soon 
after  is  invaded.  The  mischief  done  by  the  invaders  is  described  | 
and  the  sense  at  Athens  of  their  sufibrings  and  distresses  repre- 
sented at  large.  The  reader,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  let  into  the 
form  and  Constitution  of  the  Athenian  polity.  He  will  see,  how 
they  began  to  be  moulded  into  one  community  by  the  prudence 
of  Theseus  one  of  their  earliest  kings.  Other  historians  expa^ 
tiate  on  the  method,  by  which  from  being  under  a  regal  they  had 
varied  gradually  into  a  purely  republican  form.  I  shall  only  men« 
tion  an  observation  *,  that,  contrary  to  most  other  nations,  they 
had  abolished  the  regal  government,  not  firom  distaste  but  reve- 
rence to  kings.  Godrus,  the  last  of  their  kings,  had  devoted  him* 
self  for  his  country,  and  was  so  worthy  a  man,  that  they  resolved 
no  mortal  should  afterwards  wear  that  title  amongst  them.  They 
declared  Jupiter  king  of  Athens,  al>out  the  same  time  that  the 
Jews  rebelled  against-  theocracy,  and  would  have  a  man  to  reign 
over  fhem.  Archons  for  life  succeeded,  whose  term  was  afterwards 
abridged  to  ten  years  ;  then  to  a  single  year.    All  general  histo- 
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j^'pMt  tmt  the  rariatkms*  till  tlie^r  €«iie  to  the  popalar  fonn 
which  now  prevailed. 

The  enenf*  after  heavy  depredations,  at  len^h  evaeoated  At- 
tica ;  and  the  Atheniaiia  take  the  field  to  retaliate  upon  them. 
Their  aquadron  had  been  all  the  time  at  sea,  cruizing  upon  and 
infestiag  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  But,  in  the  winter,  we  are 
oalled  to  Athens  to  see  the  public  funeral  of  those,  who  were 
killed  in  the  first  campaign.  Here,  the  first  time  it  occurs,  our 
author  describes  this  solemnity,  and  Perides  makes  the  funeral- 
oration. 

I  shall  make  no  reflections  on  this  celebrated  performance. 
Should  the  reader  not  think  it  deserving  of  its  high  reputation,  I 
fear  the  translator  will  be  sadly  to  blame.  It  h  hard  to  give  such 
noble  ideas  their  proper  energy,  and  such  refined  ones  their  due 
ezactneas.  The  great  orators  of  Athens  were  always  glad  to  dis- 
play their  abilities  on  the  same  occasion.  Plato  hath  entered  the 
lists  with  a  high  spirit  of  emulation,  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
success :  and  a  great  master  *  this  way  hath  lately  made  liim  £n* 
gliah.  If  Thucydides  suffers  by  a  comparison,  which  now  the 
unlearned  bat  judicious  reader  is  impowered  to  make,  the  latter 
most  be  entreated  to  observe,  that  the  eloquence  of  Plato  was 
beyond  dispute  more  smooth  and  fluent,  more  accomplished  in  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  sweet  than  the  eloquence  of  Thucydides,  but 
an  a4|udged  inferiority  in  any  other  respect  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  his  translator. 

*  After  such  an  exhilarating  and  enlivening  piece,  for  such  it 
must  have  been  to  all  who  heard  it,  imd  must  have  determined 
every  Athenian  to  suffer  any  thing  with  intrepidity  and  patience 
In  the  cause  of  his  country,  a  very  mournful  scene  immediately 
succeeds,  which  lays  them  under  such  a  load  of  aflliction  and 
distress,  as  no  arguments,  no  philosophy  can  alleviate.  The 
plague  bteaks  out  at  Athens ;  and  the  reader  must  be  ready  to 
feel  very  sharp  emotions  in  behalf  of  his  feUow-creatures,  and  in 
behalf  of  morality  and  virtue  too.  Amidst  their  accumulated  dis- 
tresses, Pericles  is  the  only  support  of  the  community ;  and,  like 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  ungrateful  men,  is  cuived  for  being 
their  support,  and  reproached  for  being  steadily  wise  and  in  the 
right  At  last  he  convenes  them,  and  addresses  them  with  such 
an  air  of  ingenuity,  such  spirit,  and  conscious  dignity,  and  firm 
leliaace  en  a  good  cause,  as  only  twe  orators  that  I  know  of 
have  ever  equalled  on  paraUel  occasions.  Those  I  mean  are  D^ 
mosthenes  and  St.  PanL  All  the  world  of  letters  and  good  taste 
are  well  acquatnted  with  the  oratioo  of  the  former  against  iBscU' 
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lies  abont'lIiecrawnVBnd  erery  dasB  of  v0Bdm  i»  Mwiy  wdl  ve^ 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  I  can  bat  hint 
these  resemblances^  since  nowl  nnist  attend  on  Pericles,  who  sooths 
or  thondere  his  countrymen  out  of  all  their  discontent  and  m»> 
lkse>  and  sends  them  home  convinced  and  ashamed.  Bat  domestic 
distress  soon  effiieeth  any  other  impoessions ;  their  passions  are 
agmn  inflamed  by  inwardly  corroding  anguiah>  and  Pericles  after 
all  must  be  fined^  and  turned  out  of  his  employments.  Yet  peo- 
ple are  not  always  mad  5  good  sense  and  conviction  return  upon 
them  ',  and  he  is  begged,  because  most  worthy,  again  to  accept 
the  sole  administration.  He  ei^oys  it  but  a  little  time,  before  he 
la  carried  off  by  the  plague.  Athens  then  lost  her  ablest,  honest* 
est  statesman.  He  was  able  to  have  sat  at  the  helm  of  govern^ 
ment,  to  have  steered  the  republic  safe  through  every  storm,  and 
to  have  insured  her  not  bare  security  but  open  triunif^  His 
successors  were  very  alert  at  catching  hold  of  that  hehn ;  but, 
none  of  them  could  hold  it  long;  and  the  vessel,  through  Uieir 
mutual  4|Qarrals,  must  needs  mn  aground  or  founder  at  laet. 

Bat  the  nest  remaricable  passage  in  the  history,  is  the  march  ai 
the  Peloponnesians  to  invest  Platssa,  and  the  solemn  parley  held 
at  their  approach.  Archidamos  is  at  the  head  of  this  ungenerous 
enterprise.  The  malice  of  the  Thebans  mast  be  gratified,  since 
the  alliance  of  Bosotia  in  this  war  is  of  mighty  consequence,  and 
to  be  purchased  at  any  rate.  Archldamns  Indeed  struggles- hard 
for  the  Plataeanss  he  would  ^n  spare  them,  conld  he.  persuade 
them  to  a  neutndity.  But  thePlataeans  have  too  mudi  honour 
and  gratitttde  to  be  neutral,  when  Athens,  their  faithful  guardian 
and  aUy,  is  principally  struck  at.  They  remonstrate 4n  vain  from 
the  tc^ncs  of  honour,  justice,  gratitude,  the  glory  and  sanction  of 
the  great  progenitors  on  either  side.  The  siege  is  formed,  and 
strenuously  plied,  though  without  success.  Our  author  always 
shines,  in  exact  description  :  no  method  of  annoyance  or  defence 
is  omitted.  It  is  at  length  turned  .into  a  blockade  $  and  a  suffix 
cient  body  of  troops  left  behind  to  carry  it  on,  when  the  main 
army  marcheth  off. 

•  The  war  grows  warm  in  more  remote  quarters  5  in  Thrace  | 
and  in  Acamania.  An  Athenian  squadron,  stationed  at  Naupao^ 
tns  in.  the  bay  of  Crissa,  awed  all  the  motions  of  the  Corinthiaitt 
and  allies  on  their  own  coas^  $  and  it  was  determined/  to  clear 
«w«y  this  annoyance.  Accordingly,  they  launch  olit  against  it 
with  KQie.than  double  the  number  of  Teasels.  The  Athenians; 
all.  one  exertion  of  skill,  drive  them  aU  on.  a  heap,  defeat  them; 
and  mriie  prizes  of  twelve.    The  Lacedemonians,  excelleoit  land* 


i  b«t  Terf  aiikward  seamea^  0iiak  ibk  aa  ^ntocouteble  ev^U 
They  send  dowu  their  incist^  active  commanden  U>  lefit  and  rein* 
fof€e  the  fleeti  and  to  try  their  fortune  again  at  sea.  Much  arti* 
fioe  is  employed  on  both  sides.  The  short  harangaes  of  the  efi* 
mirals  let  oa  into  all  the  views  and  designs  of  either  party.  Phor- 
mio  at  length  is  snared  ;  the  enemy  blunders ;  then  Phormlo 
extricates  himself^  and  gives  them  a  second  defisat  The  rea^ 
der  sees  every  tack^  and  the  motion  of  every  vesseL 

DisGonoerted  here,  they  form  a  bold  project  indeed  to  surprise 
the  Piraus  by  night,  and  to  finish  the  war  in  a  moment.  The 
project  is  described,  and  the  probability  of  success  established.  But 
the  very  grandeur  of  the  attempt  deters  the  undertakers.  Athens 
indeed  is  alarmed,  and  thrown  into  a  great  consternation  j  but, 
the  prcgect  totally  miscarries,  and  the  Piraus  is  better  secured  for 
the  futnre. 

All  Thhice  is  now  arming  under  Sitalces  against  Perdiccaa  king 
of  Macedonia.  A  vast  army  of  Barbarians  is  assembled,  marches 
over  a  great  length  of  country,  strikes  a  general  panic,  efiectuates 
no  real  service,  and  soon  disperses  or  moulders  away.  Such 
bulky  miwieldy  armies  make  an  aukward  figure,  compared  Mrith 
the  regularity,  exact  discipline,  and  personal  bravery  of  the  dimi*" 
BUtive  armies  of  Greece. 

Thucydides  gives  us  once  more  a  sight  of  horm  io  and  his  gal- 
lant squadron  ;  and  then  doseth  the  book,  and  the  history  of  the 
third  year  of  the  war.  "  Never  history,"  says  Rapin,  '^  comprised 
«'  so  much  matter  in  so  little  room,  nor  so  much  action  in  so  few 
'^  words.  If  any  thing  can  be  found  fault  with,  it  is  that  the  eji* 
''  ploits  are  too  closely  crowded  with  one  another,  so  that  the  co* 
"  herence  seems  somewhat  intricate  and  confused,  and  the 
"  multiplying  of  objects  tends  only  to  dissipate  the  attention 
''  of  the  reader."  An  historian  however  is  to  take  his  incidents 
in  their  natural  order,  as  they  subsist  in  fact.  He  is  not  so  much 
to  dispose,  as  to  describe  them.  If  he  does  the  latter  pertinently, 
accurately,  and  with  a  due  attention  to  their  importance,  he  hath 
acquitted  himself  of  his  duty.  The  poet  or  writer  of  fiction  must 
pick  out  and  heighten  his  incidents,  with  a  view  to  fill  up  pro- 
perly, and  to  give  to  every  distinct  object  its  needful  splendor : 
he  is  to  exert  his  choice,  and  by  exerting  it  judiciously  to  gain 
applause.  The  historian  is  not  to  pick  but  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  materials.  He  may  give  them  indeed  all  possible  lustre  ; 
'but,  if  they  crowd  too  thick  upon  one  another,  the  reader  may 
be  embarrassed  with  the  number,  yet  nobody  can  be  justly 
blamed. 
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Book  III.  The  Third  Book  is  no  less  AiU  of  maUer  than  the 
preceding.  The  incidents  crowd  fast  upon  one  another,  and  po- 
litics and  oratory  are  in  fuU  employ.  The  revolt,  Leshos  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  importance.  The  people  of  that  isle  had  been 
long  in  the  Athenian  league :  but  the  members  of  this  league 
were  dependents  rather  than  confederates.  Thucydides  always 
employs  the  same  Greek  word  (avfjLfui^oi)  for  the  members  of  ei- 
ther league  :  the  idea  it  gives  is  that  of  companions  in  war.  But 
there  is  great  difference  between  such  as  accompany,  because 
they  choose  it ;  and  such  as  accompany,  because  they  are  sum- 
moned and  cannot  help  it.  The  former  was  in  general  the  case  of 
those  who  sided  with  Sparta  5  the  latter,  of  those  who  sided  with 
Athens.  The  least  thought  of  compulsion  is  grating  to  any  state, 
which  thinks  it  ought,  and  is  able,  to  be  quite  independent.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Lesbians,  a  people  considerable  in  many 
respects,  but  especially  for  their  naval  strength.  It  was  well 
worth  the  while  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  gain  such  confederates ; 
it  must  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  Athenians  to  lose  such  dependents. 
The  fact  was ;  all  the  cities  of  Lesbos,  except  Methymne,  declare 
a  revolt.  The  Athenians  lose  no  time,  but  are  at  once  with  a 
powerful  squadron  before  Mitylene,  and  block  it  up.  The  Mity- 
lensans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  immediate  aid  from  the 
Lacedemonians.  They  had  an  audience  from  them  and  the  rest 
of  their  league  at  Olympia,  so  soon  as  the  games  were  ended. 
The  speech  they  make  on  this  occasion  is  very  artful,  very  insi- 
nuating, and  nicely  adapted  to  carry  their  point. 

"  They  open  the  nature  of  a  revolt,  and  the  cases  in  which  it 
"  merits  protection  and  succour  from  others.  They  have  been  ■ 
"  ill  used  by  tile  Athenians  -,  have  been  made  their  tools  in  en- 
"  slaving  their  compatriots  of  Greece;  have  been  long  caressed 
*'  indeed,  but  are  well  assured  what  their  own  fate  would  soon 
''  have  been.  !^very  state  hath  a  natural  right  to  take  preven- 
"  tive  measures  against  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  to  stand  on 
"  their  defence.  They  had  revolted  sooner,  would  the  Lacede- 
''  monians  have  countenanced  the  measure :  they  had  declared 
''  it  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  Boeotians.  It  was  a  noble  re- 
"  volt  3  it  had  disengaged  them  from  a  combination  to  enslave 
**  the  rest  of  Greece  -,  it  had  associated  them  in  the  cause  of  ho- 
"  nour  and  liberty.  It  had  been  made  indeed  with  too  much 
*'  precipitation  -,  but  this  should  make  others  more  zealous  and 
"  active  in  their  protection,  who  would  reap  a  great  accession  of 
^'  strength  by  it ;  an  accession  of  maritime  strength  -,  whilst  the 
''  Athenians  would  be  weakened  in   point  of  shipping,  and  in 
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*'  .point  of  revenue.  It  would  be  a  signal  of  revolt  to  others, 
"  and  assunmce  to  them  that  they  might  do  it  safely.  It  would  re« 
"  fleet  abundant  honour  on  the  Lacedemonians  to  succour  the 
**  distressed,  to  save  men  whose  preservation  would  give  them 
"  glory  and  strength,  and  prove  them  those  hearty  friends  to 
''  liberty,  which  all  Greece  with  united  praises  acknowledged  them 
"  to  be/' 

Interest  without  rhetoric  was  strong  enough  to  ensure  their 
success^  But  the  latter  helped  to  gain  them  a  prompt  reception 
from  the  Lacedemonians,  who  resolve  on  sending  them  a  suc- 
cour, and  making  diversions  on  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  oblige 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mitylene. 

The  blockade  of  Platsea  by  the  Peloponnesians  still  continuing, 
our  author  relates  the  bold  project,  and  bold  execution  of  the 
projecti  of  a  party  of  Platseans,  in  making  their  escape  over  all 
the  works  of  the  besiegers.  It  is  a  most  circumstantial,  and  a 
most  clear  and  intelligible  relation. 

Mitylene  is  now  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  late  revolt  are  sent  prisoners  to  Athens,  where 
the  people  vote  that  "  not  they  only  but  all  Mitylenaeans  in  gene- 
*'  ral  be  put  to  death  j"  and  an  order  is  immediately  dispatched  to 
their  commander  at  Mitylene  to  execute  his  part  of  the  sentence. 
This  bloody  decree  was  carried  by  Cleon,  a  furious  demagogue. 
It. was  he,  who  worked  up  the  people  of  Athens  to  such  a  pitch 
of  inhumanity  ^  which,  however,  instantly  subsided.  They  are 
struck  with  horror  at  their  own  resolution,  and  will  have  it  again 
debated.  We  shall  hear  the  two  speakers  on  each  side  of  the 
question,  Cleon  and  Diodotus. 

"  Cleon  sets  out  with  all  the  fury  and  fire  of  a  man,  who  hath  a 
•*  bad  heart.  He  hath  abjured  humanity  to  shew  himself  a  most 
"  zealous  patriot.  Eloquent  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been, 
"  and  so  ajipears  in  his  invectives  against  his  own  masters,  and 
**  his  own  tools,  the  people,  for  their  foolish  commiseration, 
"  for  their  being  the  eternal  dupes  of  orators,  of  subtle  and 
"  venal  speakers.  For  his  own  part,  he  loves  his  country,  and 
**  bates  her  enemies.  Guilt  shall  never  find  an  advocate  in  him; 
"  he  calls  out  for  vengeance  on  the  Mitylenseans ;  none  but  their 
"  pensioners,  none  but  men  who  are  bribed  and  corrupted  can  of- 
''  fer  a  plea  in  their  behalf.  He  bids  his  audience  throw  away  all 
'^  foolish  pity,  all  womanish  forbearance  ;  to  fix  their  attention 
"  on  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  and  not  on  the  horrors  of  their  pu- 
"  nishmeat ;  and  give  this  proof  to  their  dependents,  that  death 
"  shall  inevitably  be  the  portion  of  all  revolters,  that  their  arms 
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^  may  be  henceforth  employed  in  opposing  their  public  enemies, 
"  and  not  in  chastising  their  own  subjects." 

Diodotus  replies  in  a  speech  that  shews  him  a  real  patriot,  and 
a  man  who  thought  good  manners,  a  calm  considerate  temper, 
and  a  regard  to  humanity,  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  true 
patriot-spirit.  *'  He  therefore  defends  the  recommitting  of  their 
*'  former  resolution,  since  repeated  consultations  cannot  be  pre- 
'' judicial  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  base  and  odious  method 
**  to  lavish  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  venality  on  men  who  dif- 
''  fer  in  sentiment ;  it  robs  the  public  of  its  ablest  counsellors  and 
"  sincerest  friends.  Strict  justice,  in  the  present  instance,  may  be 
"  with  Cleon  j  but  the  future  and  lasting  welfare  of  their  country 
'*  ia  the  object  now  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  punishment  of  death 
*'  hath  never  effectually  awed  the  tempers  of  mankind.  To  make 
"  men  desperate  is  very  impolitic;  to  extirpate  their  dependents  is 
*Mopping  off  their  own  limbs,  andTuining  their  own  revenue. 
"  Men  should  be  retained  in  their  duty  by  mild  discretionary  pre- 
**  cautions  5  severe  and  sanguinary  proceedings  never  answer  the 
"  purpose.  And,  what  cruelty  to  doom  a  whole  people  to  destrue- 
"  tion  !  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty !  to  murder  even 
"  such  as  had  been  their  friends  and  benefactors !  He  advises 
''  them  not  to  give  too  large  a  scope  to  mercy,  but  to  puhish  the 
"  guilty,  and  the  guilty  alone.  This  will  sufficiently  Intimidate 
"  others ;  will  secure  their  interest  in  Lesbos  better  for  the  fa- 
"  ture  i  and  convince  the  world  how  soundly  Athenians  can  deli- 
"  berate  upon  all  their  concerns.** 

Diodotus  carries  his  point.  The  Athenians,  cruel  only  in  th6 
fit  of  choler  but  habitually  humane,  repeal  the  bloody  sentence ; 
and  dispatch  a  vessel  with  all  haste  to  stop  execution,  which 
arrives  atMitylene  but  just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  massacre. 

The  next  event  of  importance  contrasts  the  Lacedemonian  cha- 
racter with  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  author  takes  no  pains  to 
point  it  out  -J  but  it  lies  too  ready  and  obvious  to  pass  unobserved.' 
— ^Plataea,  after  a  tedious  blockade,  is  obliged  by  famine  to  sur- 
render. They  surrender  however  to  the  Lacedemonians,  oii 
condition  of  being  brought  to  a  judicial  trial,  and  only,  if  found 
guilty  of  unjust  behaviour,  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  delegates 
arrive  from  Sparta  to  preside  in  this  court  of  mere  inquisition, 
since  the  whole  process  is  confined  to  a  single  question — **  Whe- 
"  ther  they  had  done  any  positive  service  to  the  Lacedemonians 
"  and  allies*' — that  is,  to  their  declared  and  determined  enemies — 
"  in  the  present  war  V*  l^he  question  plainly  manifested  a  delibe- 
rate reiolution  to  put  them  all  to  deatb.  And  all  the  favour  theyt)b« 


tain  iff»  to  be  «iiffered  to  make  a  kind  of  dying  ipeech  before  men,^ 
who  were  styled  indeed  judges^  but  in  fact  were  butchers.  It  was. 
aicase  oC  great  commiseration*  and  the  speaker  lays  it  open  with 
aU  that  natural  eloquence  which  flows  from  an  inward  and  keen 
sensibility.  If  men  were  not  deaf  to  persuasion*  it  must  have 
persuededi  The  cause  was.  most  alarming*  and  a  more  pathetic 
plea  hath  never  been  exhibited. 

"  They  insist  that  on  a  fair  and  explicit  condition  they  had  sur- 
''  rendered  to  the  Lacedemonians*  whereas  now  they  were  pre-. 
"  judged  and  precoodemned  to  gratify  their  unrelenting  foes  the 
"  Thebans*  The  insidious  question  left  them  no  plea  at  all.  They. 
«<  could  not  answer  it*  apd  must  not  be  silent.  Since  life  is  at 
''  stake*  something  must  be  said  even  by  men  who  despair  of 
''  persuading.  Their  quarrel  with  the  Thebans  had  been  just 
't  aiiA  hoaaumble  ;  q^uarrel  with  the  Lacedemonians  they  never 
"  had  any.  Nay  merely  at  the  desire  o£  the  latter*  had  they  cut- 
"  tivated.  Athenian  friendship*  that  unpacdonable  crime,  for  which^ 
"  they  were  now  doomed  to  destruction.  They  expatiate  with 
''  iruih,  and  energy  on  the  great  services  they  had  done  to  the 
**  liberty  of  Greece,  All.  Qreece.was  bound  in  honour*  in  grati-> 
"  tude,  in  deference  to  positive  and  solemn  oaths*  to  preserve 
"  the  Platnans.  Ought  every  tie  to  be  rent  asunder*  generosity 
''  to  be  quite  expunged*  and  all  benevolence  to  be  thrown  aside* 
"  t9  aerve  a  private  turn  ?  Ought  Klatssans  to  be  thus  baaely  re- 
*'  duped*  as  they  really  had  been*  either  to  be  starved  or  to  be 
'^  butchered  ?  The  Lacedemonians  should,  entreat  the  Thebans 
*'  for  them*  should  beg  them'  to  save  the  lives  of  friends  and  be-< 
**  nefactors ;  at  least*  should  replace  them  within  their  walla* 
''  and/  leave  them  to  the  fata  of  war.  They  apply  to  their  gene- 
"  rosity*  to  tlieir  humanity ;  they  strive  to  give  them  some  emo« 
*'  tions  of  pity  ;  they  represent  the  liableness.  of  mankind  to  cala- 
"  mity  }  how  brutal  it  is  to  be  deliberately  hard-hearted  ;  how 
"  sinful  it  is  to  be  resolutely  ungrateful !  They  call  upon  heaven 
'*  and.  earth  to  interpose  in  their  behalf  -,  they  run  over  ev^  par 
''  thetic  and  persuasive  topic ;  until  they  can  add  no  more*  and 
«f  yet^  dare,  not  end  $  and*  again  entreat  the  Lacedemonians  to 
''  save  those  worthy  patriots*  to  whom  all  Greece  i&  indi^bted  for 
«'  her.  liberty  and  independence." 

The  Thebans*  who  were  afraid  the  Lacedemonians  had  a  higher 
seniBC  of  honour,  and  gratitude  than  they  really  had*  demand  atop 
tp  be  heiird. 

In  the  speech,  they  make  on  this  oocasiouj  "  they  first  accuse 
''  thf?  Pl^tqsaas^oC  slander  and  invective.    They  endeavour  to  pal* 
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^  lUete  the  t«prcmeh  on  themselTct,  iU*  AMerfkig  Xhit  dmlte  of  1t« 

"  hetty,  ttnd  jotnitig  'Qit   arms  of  FiArsia.    The  Pkrtttans  had 

**  been  active  ever  since  to  betray  it  to  the  Atbeniam^  that 

**  wicked  scheme,  which  with  all  their  power  the  Thebans  had 

"  ever  opposed.    By  such  iniquitous  conduct  the  Flatsans  had 

**  extfisguished  their  former  glory,  had  efifkced  all  their  fbrmer 

**  merits.     Kdbody  was  bound  to  redress  or  pity  them,  but  their 

*'  friends  the  Athenian^.    Their  temper  had  been  always  bad  > 

^  always  bent  on  violeace  and  mischief ;  always  addicted  to  ^et  !]{> 

^  tyranny  in  Oreece,  provided  Athenians  were  the  tyrants.    Ttiey 

^  liien  endeavonr  to  throw  an  an ti- pathetic  into  tb^r  oWn  repre- 

"**  sentatlons.    They  paint  the  death  of  their  countrymen  slain  at 

<*  ^e  surprise  of  flatsea  in  b  moumfhl  light,  as  put  to  death  con- 

'*  trary  to  every  law,  and  murdered  in  the  very  act  of  stretching 

««  out  their  hands  and  pleading  a  promise  of  liVfe.    The  liveb  tliere- 

''  Ibre  of  -such  liutchm^  are  forfeited  to  justice  -,  and  they  insist 

'*  tfaiie  fbrfeit  shall  be  taken  :  the  Lacedemonians  are  bodnd  in 

^*  honour  to  take  it.    They  beg  them  therefore  to  be  deaf  to  vain 

*'  complaints  and  entreaties,  to  tevenge  the  injured,  and  to  punish 

**  the  guilty  j  to  regard  what  Imd  men  have  done,  and  not  what 

^'  they  have  said  ;   to  defy  eloquence,  and  heei  ^1y  simple  unso- 

**  phistieated  troth  ;  by  which  alone  men,  who  preside  in  judg- 

"  ment,  can  satisfy  their  conscience  and  their  duty." 

An  alliance  with  Thebes  is  necessary  in  this  war  to  th6  Laci^- 
demonians,  and  they  purchase  it  at  a  mighty  price  indeed. 
Tlie  wretched  Plataeans,  hy  all  Jrtunkind  abandoned,  are  btitchered 
one  after  another,  to  the  humber  of  two  hundred ;  their  wiv^  are 
BoM  for  slaves ;  their  city  iIb  rooted  up  from  itis  foundations. 

Thncydides  soon  after  describes  the  sedition  of  Corcyra,  the 
horrors  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  story.  He  paints 
all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  faction  in  a  community.  And 
what  pity  it  is,  that  a  warm,  generous,  and  innate  love  of  liberty, 
when  carried  to  excess,  should  be  the  source  of  so  much  misery 
to  reasonable  creatures !  Our  author,  contrary  to  his  cutitom,  runs 
out  here  into  many  grave  and  judicious  rtifl^ctions,  in  the  ittterest 
of  no  party,  a  champion  of  no  particular  form,  but  to  a  friend  to 
man,  and  a  fHend  to  virtue.  It  is  the  lust  of  power,  that  throws 
embroilments  and  confusions  into  all  communities.  In  govern- 
ments istrictly  republican,  the  ambitious  are  eager  to  obtain  more 
than  an  equal  share.  In  an  oligarchical  form,  the  few  In  j>ower 
want  ever  to  retain  and  often  to  enlarge  their  share  i  and  the  cry  of 
libeny  is  shouted  louden  by  those  who  want  modt  to  overthrow  it 
Bat  j^,  was  ^e  tutfttef  ever  mended,  or  ih«  liilseH^  of  ftiaaklild 
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prevented  i)y  setting  up  a  tingle  tyrant  ?  Communities  have  suf- 
fered more,  for  the  caprice^  for  the  support  of  the  nominal  glory 
of  such  a  head,  than  they  have  done  by  a  number  of  popular  se- 
ditions. The  reader  will  certainly  aU  along  reflect  on  the  fine 
model  of  government  established  in  his  own  country  -,  and  own, 
that  a  community  may  be  governed  and  yet  be  happy«  that  the 
power  of  the  one  and  of  the  few  and  of  the  many  may  be  temr 
pered  into  an  apt  and  lasting  consistence  $  and,  as  it  hath  been 
for  ages  in  a  train  of  improvement,  keep  it  bat  unhurt  by  intes- 
tine faction,  may  last  to  the  dissolution  of  this  great  globe  itself. 

After  this  tragical  business  of  Corcyra,  Thucydides  enters  upon 
the  affairs  of  Sicily.  The  seeds  of  war  are  sowing  in  that  island, 
which  will  afterwards  grow  into  a  mighty  harvest. — He  relates 
other  incidents,  until  he  comes  to  a  remarkable  scene  of  war  in 
jStoIia,  where  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  commander  is  totally 
defeated. — ^He  describes  the  purification  of  the  isle  of  Delos  by 
the  Athenians ;  and  hath  found  the  art  to  make  it  a  cheerful  and 
entertaining  piece,  for  the  relief  of  the  reader,  after  he  hath  been 
engaged  in  so  many  scenes  of  horror  and  destruction,  and  is  soon 
going  to  be  engaged  in  more. — ^The  battles  of  Olpe  and  Idomene 
.  art  sufficiently  stored  with  slaughter,  to  glut  any  reader  who 
delights  in  blooA  The  armies  in  this  history  have  been  often 
thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  numerous.  They  make  no  havoc ; 
they  do  not  knock  one  another  on  the  head  fast  enough  to  pre- 
serve attention.  But  these  old  Greeks  were  men  and  not  brutes. 
And  it  is  a  pity,  that  the  history  of  men  should  be  so  much  a  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species. 

Boor  IV.  In  the  Fourth  Book,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, principals  in  the  war,  are  matched  directly  against  one 
another*  Demosthenes,  a  wise  and  brave  commander  had  seized 
and  fortified  Pylus  in  the  territories  of  the  latter,  had  placed  such 
a  garrison  in  it  as  annoyed  the  whole  country,  and  in  the  end 
might  wound  the  very  vitals  of  that  state.  The  Lacedemonians 
slight  it  at  first,  as  if  their  bare  appearance  would  remedy  all. 
But  upon  trial,  their  land-armies  and  their  squadrons  are  unable 
to  dislodge  the  enemy.  It  is  with  the  true  martial  spirit  of  an 
experienced  and  gallant  commander,  that  Demosthenes  harangues 
his  small  body  of  Athenians,  when  he  draws  them  up  on  the 
beach  of  the  sea,  to  beat  off  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Thucydides 
shines  on  these  occasions ;  in  him  the  addresses  are  always  made, 
and  pertinently  made,  to  the  soldiers  who  are  present ;  they  in- 
terest and  animate  but  never  run  oat  into  declamation  and  com- 
mon-place.— ^I'he  turns  of  war  at  Pylus  are  sudden,  and  eng^e 
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attention.  They  fight  by  land,  and  fight  by  sea  5  nay^  what  is 
more,  land-battles  are  fought  from  the  water,  and  naval  battles 
fongbt  from  off  the  shore.  The  eye  will  dikinctly  view  these 
Strang  occurrences ;  they  are  painted  strong ;  the  gronpes  are 
Dot  mere  heaps  of  confusion,  and  the  principal  figures  are  emi- 
nendy  distinguished.  The  body  of  Spartans  intercepted  in  the 
isle  of  Sphacteria,  who  must  either  starve,  or  what  to  Lacedemo- 
nians is  full  as  bad,  must  surrender  their  persons  and  their  arms,  is 
a  point  that  exceedingly  alarms  that  martial  community.  Things 
had  long  since  gone  against  them  ;  but  now,  their  hereditary  ho- 
nour and  military  glory,  on  which  and  which  alone  they  piqued 
themselves,  are  in  danger  of  being  miserably  tarnished.  Their 
proud  spirits  condescend  to  beg  a  truce,  that  they  may  send  an 
embassy  to  Athens  to  solicit  an  accommodation. 

It  must  have  afforded  a  high  degree  of  spiteful  joy  at  Athens, 
to  find  the  Lacedemonians  lengthening  their^  monosyllables  and 
petitioning  for  peace.  It  is  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner  they 
solicit,  when  admitted  to  audience.  They  declare  themselves  sent, 
**  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen,  to  propose  an  expedient  veiy 
^*  much  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  and  which  would  extricate 
*'  themselves  from  difficulties  that  now  bore  hard  upon  them. 
*'  Athens  never  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  raising  her  credit, 
*'  securing  her  acquisitions,  and  carrying  her  glory  to  the  high- 
**  est  pitch.  They  should  not  be  puffed  up,  but  refliect  on  the 
"  strange  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Who  could  expect,  the 
^  Lacedemonians  should  ever  be  sunk  so  low,  as  to  sue  for 
*'  peace  ?  Yet  what  was  the  lot  of  Sparta  might  possibly  become, 
**  some  time  or  other,  the  lot  of  Athens.  The  latter  should  be  mo^ 
**  derate  now,  should  accept  of  offered  friendship,  should  cheer- 
'*  fully  receive  a  submission,  n>ade  only  to  prevent  desperation 
'"^in  great  and  gallant  souls,  and  open  a  field  for  mutual  benevo- 
^*  lence.  The  rival  states  may  now  be  reconciled  5  and  only  now, 
''  before  things  are  brought  to  extremities,  and  disgrace  hath  ren- 
*'  dered  one  party  desperate.  At  this  crisis,  the  Athenians  may 
"  confer  on  Greece  the  blessing  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace)  and 
''  reap  all  the  honour  and  advantage  of  it,  sinee  all  the  cisedit  of 
''it  will  be  their  own.  Lacedemonians  may  be  obliged,  but 
''  will  not  be  compelled.  At  length,  they  propose  their  expe- 
"  dient,  not  explicitly,  but  with  a  shrewd  insinuation,  that  would 
'Mhe  Athenians  strike  up  a  bargain  with  them,  they  might 
"  jointly  lord  it  over  Greece  for  the  future,  beyond  control." 

Had  Pericles  been  now  alive,  we  may  easily  guess,  how  readily 
he  would  have  laid  hold  00  thi&  opportunity  to  end  a  burthea- 
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some  and  distreflsfal  war>  which  on  the  side  of  Athens  had  at  fil9t 
been  necessitated  and  merely  defensive.  But  succtts  had  ele- 
vated Athens  quite  too  high  -,  and  no  real  friend  to  the  state  had 
at  present  so  much  influence  as  Cleon»  that  loud  and  boisterous 
demagogue.  Hence  it  comes,  that  such  terms  are  insisted  upon 
as  the  Lacedemonians  cannot  in  honour  accept.  The  truce  ex- 
pires 3  and  all  the  attention  of  Greece  is  fixed  on  the  important 
scene  of  contention  at  Pylus. 

The  author  here  interposeth  an  account  of  what  was  now  do- 
ing in  Sicily,  and  then  returns  to  Pylus.  The  Spartans  in  the 
isle  seem  as  far  off  a  surrender  ^  ever.  The  people  of  Athens 
murmur  at  the  slowness  of  their  troops,  and  begin  to  think  th^t 
after  aU  they  shall  not  carry  the  point.  Cleon  amuses  them  with 
lies,  and  exasperates  them  by  slanders :  in  short,  though  quite 
undesigning  it,  he  bullies  himsdf  into  the  command ',  and,  at 
the  head  of  a  reinforcement,  joins  Demosthenes  at  Pylus.  The 
author  describes  the  event  with  so  much  state  and  dignity,  that 
he  raises  it  into  another  Thermopylae.  There  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans stopped  for  a  long  time  the  whole  numerous  army  of  Xerxes, 
and  perished  in  the  service.  About  the  same  number  of  them 
struggle  here  as  long  as  they  can  against  the  troops  of  Athens ; 
but,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  Greece,  they  at  last  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  and  are  carried,  nay,  are  carried  by  Cleon,  in 
triumph  to  Athens. 

The  territories  of  Corinth  are  invaded  soon  after  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  battle  of 
Solygia.  We  are  then  recalled  to  view  the  last  acts  of  the  tragi- 
cal sedition  of  Corcyra,  ((uite  of  a  piece  with,  or  rather  in  cruelty 
and  horror  transcending  the  preceding. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  proceed  with  suc- 
cess. The  conquest  of  the  isle  of  Cythera  by  Nicias  is  another 
sad  blow  to  the  Lacedemonii^ns.  They  are  quite  dispirited  3  and 
dare  no  longer  fece  in  the  field  these  active  and  lively,  and  now 
more  so  because  successful,  enemies. 

Our  author  repasseth  to  Sicily.  The  Athenians  hsd  been  ho- 
vering with  a  squadron  on  that  coastt  on  pretenee  of  aiding  the 
Egestceans,  but  in  fact  to  excite  a  war  and  embroil  the  states  of 
that  island.  Syracuse,  the  leading  state,  perceived  all  their 
sdiemes,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  them.  They  first  obtain  a 
suspension  of  arms  amongst  aU  the  parties  at  war ;  and  prevail 
on  the  Sicilians  to  hold  a  general  congress  at  Ge)a,  for  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  all  their  quarrels  and  a  perftsct  re-union 
against  foreign  enemies.    Hermpcrates,  the  plenipotentiaiy  froia 
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-Syraeuae,  -ofieiie  the  tme  inteceat  9f  Siciiy  <m  tU»  CM^wkm.  Thp 
waraor  mast  now  give  place  to  the  poliiiciain«  i/riao  «hews  hiqi- 
self  a  master  in  the  business. 

«  He  is  here  (he  teib  them)  as  representaliire  of  the  greatest  of 
« tlie  Sicilian  alaites.    As  such,  he  cainiot  speai:  from  pusiUanimi- 

<  ty  or  a  sense  of  fear,  though  he  dedares  himself  averse  to  war. 

*  It  ia  difficult  to  enlighten  ignorance,  and  difficult  to  check  am* 
'  bition.    But  there  is  a  prudence,  which  all  ought  to  lisarn  $  a 

*  prodeooe,  whkh  points  out  the  proper  season  for  every  pursuit. 
'  It  was  separate  interest,  that  fiist. kindled  the  flauies  of  war  ia 

<  Sicily ;  hut  separate  interests  should  al^js  be  hushed,  when 

*  the  general  wdibre  is  at  stake.     The  Athenians  have  been  (lusy 
'  amongst  them,  to  inflame  their  mutual  resentments,  to  note 

*  their  indiscretions,  aiul  tura  them  to  their  own  advanti^e  ,*  thai, 
'  when  the  Sioitians  have  warred  one  another  down,  they  may 
'  seize  the  whole  island  for  diem^elves.  The  great  passion  of 
'  these  Athenians  is  conquest ;  they  regard  no  ties  of  coasangDi- 
'  nity ;  they  aim  at  aeqniring  vassals,  no  matter  who.  He  blanjuss 
^  them  not ;  he  caa  never  blame  men,  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
'  man4 ;  but  he  must  blame  sifch  as  are  ready  and  willing  to  pot 
'  on  their  chains*  The  Athenians  have  no  strength  in  Sicily,  but 
'  in  the  division  of  its  states.  Let  those  states  but  once  re-unite, 
'  and  Athenians  must  ge^  them  gone ;  and  may  depart  with  a  face 
'  of  success,  as  if  they  had  united  whom  they  really  wanted  to 
'  disunity,  and  had  effectually  re->aettled  peace,  when!  their  latent 
'  design  was  war.* — He  toucheth  every  topic  in  a  succinct  but 
masterly  manner.  He  hath  recourse  often  to  figures  |  renders  his 
addresses  emphatical,  by  making  his  own  community  ^speak  from 
bis  mouth.  He  applies  the  first  person  and  the  singular  number 
with  great  energy  and  weight.  He  useth  those  figures  in  the  same 
manner  as  iSaint  Paul  does  in  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
presseth  harmony  and  cordial  re*-union  amongst  them  in  a  man- 
ner best  fitted  to  persuade.  The  whole  speech,  in  a  word,  is  a; 
very  interesting  and  persuasive  piece  of  oratory. 

The  consequence  is,  a  peace  is  settled  in  Sicily  to  general  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  the  Athenian  commanders  are  obliged  to  return  to 
Athens  with  their  squadron,  to  be  punished  there  for  what  they 
could  not  possibly  prevent. 

The  war  continues  hot  through  the  remainder  of  this  book. 
The  Athenians  take  their  turn  in  being  checked  and  vanquished. 
Their  attempt  on  Megara  is  related  at  large  3  and  this  piece  of 
aanration,  is  by  far  the  most  intricate  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with 
in  Thncydides.    The  matter  is  quite  too  much  crowded,  when  hf 
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endeaToar8  to  comprehend  in  a  few  terms  the  Tarioiu  inddents 
of  this  struggle  for  Megara^  the  flactuation  of  events,  the  views 
and  motives  of  the  parties  engaged.  Rrasidas  at  last  secures  the 
city,  and  quite  disconcerts  the  main  project  of  the  Athenians^ — 
The  latter  also  had  another  great  scheme  in  agitation  for  a  total 
revoluton  in  Boeotia.  Arms  and  intrigues  were  at  once  to  act, 
both  without  and  within.  The  whole  force  of  Athens  takes  the 
field  on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates.  The 
famous  battle  of  Delium  ensues,  before  which  the  generals  ha- 
rangue their  troops.  Pagondas  the  Theban  is  an  excellent  speaker 
on  this  occasion.  The  Boeotians  are  not  represented  in  this  his- 
tory, as  that  gross  and  stupid  people,  which  was  their  character 
from  the  succeeding  wits  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  general  begins 
alto  to  harangue  his  troops,  but  is  cut  short  by  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  battle  is  finely  described,  and  the  dispute  afterwards 
about  the  dead.  The  Athenians  have  received  a  dreadful  blow, 
which  will  soon  make  them  b^u  to  accuse  their  own  judgments, 
in  refusing  the  accommodation  lately  offered  from  Sparta. 

In  other  quarters  also,  the  balance  of  war  begins  to  incline  in 
favour  of  the  enemy.  Urasidas,  that  active  and  accomplished 
Spartan,  had  now  completed  a  march,  at  the  head  of  a  small  ar- 
my, through  Thessaly  aud  Macedonia  into  Chalcidic  Thrace. 
His  bravery  prevails  much,  but  his  conduct  more.  He  di^oins 
Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  league.  When- 
ever he  fights,  he  conquers ;  and  whenever  he  harangues,  he  effec- 
tually persuades.  His  speech  to  the  Acanthians  is  strong,  perti- 
nent, laconic.  He  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  in  recommendation  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  There  is 
that  air  of  sincerity  and  good-faith  in  it,  which  were  constantly 
approved  and  verified  by  his  personal  deportment.  The  towns 
revolt  to  him  as  fast  as  he  hath  opportunities  to  address  them. 
The  reader  will  follow  him  with  pleasure  through  his  many  and 
great  exploits,  and  acknowledge  he  wears  his  laurels  deservedly, 
and  with  peculiar  grace. 

Book  V.  In  Book  the  Fifth,  Cleon  appears  again  upon  the  stage 
to  stop  the  rapid  conquests  of  Brasidas.  The  former  had  been 
laughed  into  a  general,  and  is  now  grown  so  conceited  that  he 
wants  to  enter  the  lists  against  that  truly  heroic  Spartan.  He 
accordingly  arrives  in  Thrace,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  and  a  fine 
body  of  land-forces.  He  retakes  a  town  or  two  -,  is  confident  he 
ahall  soon  recover  the  important  city  of  AmphipoUs ;  and,  though 
contemned  by  his  own  soldiers,  he  endeavours  to  brave  the  enemy. 
Brasidas,  having  harangued  his  men  with  his  usual  spirit,  throwa 
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Open  the  gates,  sallies  out  of  AmphipoUs ;  and  nmta  htm  In  an  in- 
stant.  Cleon  falls  a  victim  to  fats  own  cowardice,  and  Brastdas 
nlso  lUls  a  Tictim  to  his  own  valour.  The  latter  lives  long 
enough  to  know  his  own  side  had  conquered,  and  then  ex^pires, 
admired  by  all  that  knew  him>  and  most  highly  regretted  by  the 
allies  of  his  country. 

Tfaehr  ridance  from  Cleon  diminished  the  loss  of  Athens  in 
this  defeat,  and  the  Lacedemonians  had  dearly  purchased  the  vic- 
tory with  the  loss  of  their  hero.  As  the  principal  states  were  now 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  sadly  tired  of  the  war,  a  truce  is  con- 
cluded for  a  year,  and  a  peace  soon  after  settled  by  the  manage- 
ment chiefly  of  Nicias.  Thucydides  hath  given  us  the  forms  of 
negociating  and  drawing  up  treaties.  They  are  curious  morsels 
of  antiquity,  and  the  reader  will  see  with  admiration,  how  solemn, 
how  concise,  and  yet  how  guarded  they  are.  The  peace  turns  out 
to  be  merely  nominal.  The  Corinthians,  who  cannot  relish  it  at 
all,  set  their  invention  to  work  in  order  to  embroil  Greece  afresh, 
and  to  re-kindle  a  general  war.  Several  wars  break  out,  in  which 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  are  concerned  as  auxiliaries. 
And  another  state  in  Greece,  which  hitherto  had  been  neutral  and 
saving  its  strength  entire  endeavours  now  to  seize  the  primacy  of 
Greece  for  itself.  We  shall  be  made  privy  to  all  her  negociations 
for  carrying  on  the  plan,  and  see  it  all  blasted  by  one  battle  at 
Mantinsea.  This  state  was  the  republic  of  Argos  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  had  been  in  long  alliance  with  but  in  no  dependence  at  all 
upon  Athens,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  also  at  peace  with 
Sparta,  by  means  of  truces  for  thirty  years.  Young  Alclbiades 
doth  ail  he  can  to  promote  the  quarrd,  till  at  length  the  troops  of 
Sparta  and  Argos  come  to  an  engagement  near  the  city  of  Man- 
tinaea.  Thucydides  introduceth  the  battle  with  all  the  spirit  and 
precision  of  Homer.  The  auxiliaries  are  marshalled,  and  anima- 
ted by  such  exhortations,  as  are  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each.  The  Spartans  are  exhibited  at  last  in  all 
their  glory.  Trained  up  for  a  camp  and  the  day  of  battle,  we 
shall  view  them  in  their  discipline  and  actual  exertion  of  their 
personal  bravery.  They  were  excellent  combatants  indeed  ;  and 
the  reader  will  judge,  whether  Thucydides  did  not  love  good  sol- 
diers, and  take  a  pleasure  in  doing  them  justice.  It  was  the  great- 
est battle  which  for  many  years  had  been  fought  in  Greece.  The 
Spartans,  on  this  occasion,  wiped  off  all  the  imputations  that  had 
lately  been  thrown  on  their  bravery,  because  they  had  not  been 
always  successful :  and  the  aspiring  state  of  Argos  is  compelled 
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10  aequieflce  i^  faer  uaaal  nak,  aad  still  leave  the  ceoieiilioa  tor 
supr^iiaey  to  the  leading  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 

This  Book  affords  but  one  incident  more,  of  consequence 
enough  to  he  particularly  dtstinguished ;  and  that  is  the  conquest 
of  the  isle  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians,  which  fell  out  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  war.  When  the  Athenians  were  landed  and 
encamped  on  that  island,  they  sumoion  the  Melians  to  a  confer* 
ence«  of  which  Thucydides  hath  drawn  out  the  particulars.  It  is 
really  an  unoommon  one,  and  had  sadly  puzsled  the  critics»  whe- 
ther they  should  praise  or  condemn  it.  But,  is  there  any  thing 
more  unnatural  in  reciting  what  was  said  at  it»  than  in  holding 
a  conference  ?  It  is  my  business  only  to  look  at  the  management 
of  it,  and  not  dmw  a  veil  over  the  Athenian  politics,  as  they  are 
avowed  on  this  occasion,  since  my  author  was  too  impartial  to  do 
it.  Nothing  oould  tempt  him  to  make  palliating  representations, 
or  to  suppress  the  truth. 

.  "  The  Athenians,  on  this  oocasion*  avow  without  a  blush  that 
''  principle  on  which  conquerors  and  tyrants  have  always  aeted, 
"  and  yet  have  been  ashamed  to  own  :  they  are  ever  hunting  for 
"  colourings  and  pretexts,  and  would  lain  give  to  greedy  power  a 
*'  little  of  the  air  of  equity :  but  here;,  without  the  least  shame  or 
*'  remorse,  the  Athenians  assert  their  right  to  enslave  another  com- 
"  munity,  because  it  suits  their  own  interest,  and  because  they 
"  have  power  to  do  it.  This  is  the  principle  from  which  they  ar- 
gue i  and,  )iow  scandalous  soever  it  be,  they  argue  strongly  from 
it.  They  represent  the  politics  pf  their  own  state,  of  the  Lace- 
demonian state,  nay  of  all  mankind,  as  encroaching,  oppres- 
"  sive,  rapacious,  and  to  tally  estranged  from  humanity,  good  faith, 
*'  and  the  least  tincture  of  morality.  The  whole  conference  yields 
*'  perhaps  a  just  representation  of  human  nature  in  the  gross ;  but 
"  then,  the  representation  is  distateful  to  a  mind,  that  is  cool  and 
**  disengaged.  Such  a  mind  must  interest  itself  on  the  Mde  of 
**  the  Melians  i  and  be  sorry,  that  the  Athenians  have  not  more 
"  equity  and  honour  to  qualify  their  power }  or,  that  the  Melians, 
''  with  the  regard  they  shew  to  honour  and  jastiee,  should  not  have 
"  had  more  power,  or  been  able  to  interest  at  least  one  ally  in  de« 
*'  fence  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  In  short,  through  the  whole 
"  course  of  this  History,  the  Athenians  never  make  so  scandakvas 
"  a  figure  as  on  this  occasion.** 

Book  VI.  In  the  Sixth  Book,  a  spacious  theatre  is  opened  for  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  The  scene  is  going  to  shift  from  Greece  to 
Sicily.    The  Athenians,  who  have  so  bravdy  resisted  all  their  ene- 
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mies  in  Greece,  are  now  going  to- do  for  those  enemies  what  they 
couJd  not  do  themselves.  No  patriot,  no  statesman,  no  orator 
is  able  to  dissuade  thenr  £rom  laFishing  their  strength  on  the  pro- 
jects of  sanguine  ambition'  and  foreign  conquests.  Their  enemies, 
iu  the  mean  time,  are  at  leisure,  to  note  their  indiscretions,  and 
ioiprove  them  all  to  their  own  advantage,  till  the  great  name  of 
Athens  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  an  end  is  put  to  that  empire  of  the> 
sea,  which  she  had  maintained  for  seventy  years  with  great  lustre* 
aiid!  reputation. 

The  Sicilian  war,  which  some  critics  *  are  inclined  to  think* 
bath  no  c6nnexibn  with  the  suhject  of  ThucydideSi  and  to  be  mere 
digressiofi,  whatever  it  may  appear  at  first,  the  reader  will  at 
length  be  satisfied' was  an  essential  pari  of  the  Pelopoanesiaa  war,- 
and  hastened  its  decision.  But,  supposing  it  remote  from  the 
principal  subject,  it  much  however  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the' 
history  of  a  war-  nobly  related,  well  connected,  very  closely  fbl* 
lowed,  and  full  of  incidents  to  engage  attention,  to  alarm  and 
interest  tine  passions.  Thucydides  in  the  course  of  it,  which  takes 
up  the  two  following  books,  will  display  the'  excellencies  of  thei 
paet  and  the  painter  as  weU  as  tlie  historian.  Let  his  merit  be 
regulated  from;  this  portion  of  his  work,  it  ispresumed  that^  with- 
out a  negative,  he  will  be  allowed  the  master  of  history. 

He  begins,  with^  describing  the  theatre  on  which  two  mighty 
states' are  going  to  enter  the  llstsj — ^The  geography  and  antiquities 
of  Sieily  could  not  in  their  nature^  be  very  entertaining,  and  there- 
!bre  they  are  drawn  up  in  the  concisest  manner. — The  soaring  en-* 
terpriting  genius  of  Aleibiadies!  hath  formed  a  superb  plan  for  the 
ag|^ndi2ement  of  himself  .and  his  country;  Alcibiades  could  plan 
with  air  the  magnificence  and  wild  ambition  of  an  Alexander  5  but 
a  citizen  of  Athens  could  not  have  the  means  of  executing  in  so 
imperial,  a  manner  as  the  monarch  of  Macedonia  and  captain- 
general  of  Greece;  He  was  oMir  soon  to  convince  the  younger 
and  more  numerous  part  of  the  Athenian  community,  that  the  eu'* 
terprise  was  moet'invitlng,  and  canned -with  it  such  a  probability 
of  snccess  as  over^-balanced  all  expense  and  hazard.  It  was  long 
the  sofajeet  of r  general  conversation  ;  it  gradually  inflamed  the 
pckltic  ardour-;  .andiat  length  engrossed  all  their  hopes  and  wishes: 
In  a  word,  the  expedition  to  Stcil3ris  formally  proposed  and  de-^ 
creed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people;  A  second  assembly  is  con- 
vened on  ways  and  means.  On  this  occasion  a  grahd  debate  en-^ 
sued,  the  managers  of  which  are  Niilas  and  Alcibiades. 
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Nidas  declares  himself  ^  totally  averse  to  the  expedition ;  bvt 
'  doth  it  with  that  diffidence^  which  was  a  principle  foible  in  his 
*  character.  The  honour  conferred  upon  himself,  in  his  nomina- 
'  tion  to  the  command,  shall  not  suppress  his  real  sentiments. 
'  He  is  neither  fond  nor  prodigal  of  his  life :  but  he  loves  his 
'  country,  and  would  advise  them  to  give  up  the  expedition. — ^He 
'  next  runs  over  the  political  topics,  and  shews  it  to  be  in  every 
'  light  an  undesirable  and  ill-judged  project.  And  then,  without 
'  naming  him,  strikes  at  Alcibiades  3  proves  him  not  qualified  In 
'  any  respect  for  so  important  a  command  ;  he  reflects  with  some 
'  severity  on  his  life  and  behaviour  3  and,  though  owning  him- 
'  self  afraid  he  shall  be  out-voted,  yet  would  fain  have  the  question 
'  put  again,  whether  the  expedition  shall  proceed  r' 

Beside  all  the  natural  vivacity  and  fire  of  his  temper,  Alci- 
blades  was  now  provoked  by  the  personalities  that  Nicias  had 
thrown  out  against  him.  He  had  been  a  constant  oppoaer  of  the 
latter,  who  was  beloved  at  Athens  for  his  amiable  qualities.  For, 
though  Nicias  had  not  spirit  enough  to  lead  the  people,  yet  he 
had  influence  enough  oftentimes  to  check  and  restrain  the  aspit^ 
ing  busy  Alcibiades.  The  reply  he  makes  on  this  oceasloa 
strongly  marks  the  character  and  complexion  of  Alcibiades ;  and 
delivered  with  that  life  and  grace,  and  pretty  lisp  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  must  have  engaged  aU  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  drawn  their  approbation  perhaps  in  spite  of  their  judgment. 

'  Censured  and  provoked  by  Nicias,  he  l>egins  with  a  vindica- 
'  tion  of  himself.  He  maintains  his  right  to  the  command.  He 
'  hints  at  the  splendor  of  his  birth,  his  public  spirit,  the  genero- 
'  sity  of  his  heart.  He  recites,  with  an  haughty  and  exulting  ajr, 
'  his  victories  at  the  Olympic  games,  his  magnificence  at  home, 
'  and  his  capacity  for  political  intrigue  already  and  successfiiliy 
'  exerted.  He  then  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  decree  for  the  Si* 
'  cilian  expedition.  He  shews  all  the  political  topics  in  a  different 
'  light  from  Nicias.  He  insinuates  the  advice  of  the  latter  to  pro* 
'  ceed  from  indolence  and  a  desire  to  sow  dissensions  amongst 
'  them.  He  exhorts  to  union,  and  to  the  observation  of  order. 
'  So  Athens  rose  3  so  Athens  may  yet  be  much  higher  exalted. 
'  The  fire  of  youth,  the  temper  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  expe* 
'  rience  of  the  old  should  ever  duly  accord  and  act  together* 
'  Sloth  ruins  a  community  3  practice  enables  it  to  go  through 
'  every  conflict,  and  to  triumph  over  all  opposition.* 

Such  an  address  could  not  but  affect,  such  arguments  cotild  not 
but  be  persuasive  with  the  people  of  Athens  :  the  expedition  must 
go  forwards.  But  Nicias  makes  a  second  effort,  if  possiblcj  to 
divert  them  from  it« 
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He  begins  with  '  a  prayer  for  its  sucoees ;  and  a  desirej  tbiit 

*  the  preparati(M»  may  be  adequate  to  the  ends  proposed.  He 
'  states  the  natare^  the  power,  and  strength  of  the  people  they  are 
'  going  to  invade.    He  then,  in  general  terms,  gives  in  a  bulky 

*  xd^  of  necessary  articles  for  tho&e  who  invade  tbeqa<  He  hopes 
'  to  fdghten  and  deter  his  audience  by  the  vast  expence,  which  he 
'  shews  aaust  necessarily  be  incurred  on  this  occasion.  The  Athe< 
'  nians  must  provide  every  thing  themselves,  and  trust  for  nothing 
'  to  the  care  and  fidelity  of  Sicilian  allies.  The  public  wel- 
'  fare,  and  the  safety  of  all,  who  are  to  be  employed  in  this  expe- 
'  dition,  demand  all  manner  of  previous  foresight  and  care.' 

This  speech  had  a  different  effect  to  what  Nicias  designed.  In-> 
stead  of  discouraging,  it  animated  his  countrymen  more  than  ever 
for  execution.  Accordingly,  a  decree  was  soon  passed,  investing 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus, 
with  full  power  to  provide  every  thing  needful  for  the  service. 

All  hands  now  were  soon  at  work.  The  quotas  from  the  de* 
pendents  were  demanded  >  the  fleet  was  equipped  and  manned ; 
the  levies  went  on  briskly^  since  all  men  came  into  the  service 
wilh  alacrity  \  and  every  thing  was  soon  ready  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

At  this  juncture,  some  drunken  frolics,  in  which  Alcibiades  was 
engaged,  threw  Athens  into  consternation.  They  were  soon  con- 
stmed  fay  his  enemies  into  a  plot  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
the  government  Informers  came  in,  and  he  was  directly  ac- 
cused of  being  a  party.  He  avowed  his  innocence,  insisted  on  an 
immediate  trial,  whidi  he  was  sure  would  end  in  his  justification. 
The  plot,  which  in  fact  was  a  plot  against  Alcibiades,  was  not 
yet  ripe  enough  to  ruin  him  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  strange  pre- 
posterous stroke  of  cunning,  he  is  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  take  his  trial  at  his  return. 

Our  author  next  describes  the  departure  of  the  grand  arma- 
ment in  all  its  solemnity,  and  with  all  the  medley  of  hopes  and 
fears  shewn  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens  on  this  occasion.  He 
Iiqrs  open  to  our  view  the  very  hearts  of  the  spectators.  The 
prime  flower  of  their  strength,  nay  Athens  itself  is  now  sailing 
oitt  of  the  PirsBUs,  never  again  to  return.  They  make  the  beat 
of  their  way  to  Corcyra,  where  they  are  left  for  a  time,  that  we 
may  be  made  privy  to  the  consultations  and  defensive  measures 
of  Sicily.  The  scene  is  now  removed  to  Syracuse,  the  most  pow- 
erful state  in  that  island,  inhabited  by  Grecians,  and  if  indeed  in- 
ferior yet  second  at  this  time  to  no  other  state  in  Greece  but 
Athens  alone.     It  had  frequently  bjeen  harassed  by  seditions^ 
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htid  often  beam  phiga«^  witb  t^rante,  bat  was  al  [fresent  uttdtff  a 
democratic  constitation. 

AdvSee  had  been  received  there  of  the  intended  invasions.  The 
people  are  convened  about  it.  Harangues  are  made;  and  the 
tempcA"  of  mankind^  when  party  is  fermenting,  justly  exemplified. 
Some  are  incredulous  $  oilers'  magisterially  pronounce  it  all  a 
falsehood.  At  length  Hermocrates  riseth  up,  and  gives  than  his 
own  sense  of  the  affaii". 

He  assures  them,  "  his  eountry  19  eminently  endangered,  and 
^*  neither  incredulity  nor  ridicule  shall  awe  him  into  silence. 
*'  To  his  eertidn  knowledge,  the  Athenians  are  already  at  sea^  fully 
"  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  Syracusans  ought  to  be- 
<'  lieve  it,  and  to  preq^are  fbr  their  defence.  Fear  will  unit0  all 
'^  Sicily  against  the  invaders.  Athens  will  only  reap  disgrace, 
'^  but  Syracuse  abundant  glory  on  this  occasion.  Large  anna- 
"  ments  are  seldom  successful ;  they  moulder  away  fbr  want  of 
*'  supplies,  or  are  ruined  fbr  want  of  conduct*  They  should 
''  therefore  prepare  for  gallant  resistance,  by  getting  every  thing 
''in  readiness  at  home,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  fo* 
''  reign  alliances.  They  should  do  more ;  they  should  aft:  attte 
"  put  out  to  sea,  and  dispute  their  passage  with  the  enemy.  A 
'*  defeat,  or  even  deUy  thus  given  them,  might  oblige  them  to 
"  grve  up  the  project.  He  supports  his  advice  by  many  strong 
*'  and  judicious  arguments  ;  abd  ends  with  warm  exhortations  to 
"  his  countrymen  to  be  lively  and  active,  by  no  means  to  de- 
'' spise  the  enemy  except  in  actibUi  but  vigorously  and  with  all 
*'  their  foresight  to  prepare  for  resistance,  since  their  enemies  are 
"  undoubtedly  at  sea,  and  only  not  arrived  on  their  coasts." 

Such  advice  was  now  given  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  by 
Hermocrates.  That  community,  it  is  evident,  was  foH  of  cabal 
and  faction,  since  this  worthy  patriot  was  regarded  as  a  party-tool 
and  a  public  incendiary.  Athenagoras,  the  blustering  demagogue 
who  replies,  treats  him  in  this  light;  His  virulence  shews,  that 
he  regarded  Hermocrates,  as  one  who  wanted-  by  any  means 
whatever  to  force  himself  into  employment.  He  seems  more 
alarmed  for  the  lucrative  posts  of  the  stote  than  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  He  throws  out  a  deal  of  gOod  sense,  but  in  a  very 
impertinent  and  scurrilous  manner.  Such  are  the  persons,  who 
study  popularity  more  than  duty,  and  tocrifice  dl  their  talenta  to 
ambition  or  private  lucre. 

He  affirms,  that  *  none  but  cowards  and  traitors  wish  the  Athe- 
'  nians  might  not  invade  them,  and  so  inftdlibly  meet  their  de^ 
^  st ruction  :  but  the  whole  account  ia  a  glaring  falsehood,  the  for- 
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'  gery  of  a  factious  cabaJ.  He  apjieals  to  hid  audlenee  wliether  it 
'  carries  the  least  probabiHty  with  it.  AtlKinians  invade  them  ! 
'  The  Athenians  esteem  themselves  ha]>py  ther  are  hot  inVftded 

*  by  the  Syracusans.  Yet,  supposing  them  so  mad,  nothing  but 
'  their  own  disgrace  and  ruin  cart  be  the  consequence.  But  it  is 
'  all  a  fiction  5  a  scheme  to  dishearten  tive  friends  of  the  people, 
'  and  seize  the  government  of  the  state.  Some  men  have  ever 
'  been^  and  ever  ivill  be  dabbling  in  sueh  vile  machinations.  But, 
'  let  them  not  hope  to  escape  detection.  The  intention  i^  plain 
'  already,  and  ought  to  be  puiiished  like  open  treason.    He- then 

*  exhorts  the  people  or  the  mkny  to  support  the^r  friends,  and  en- 
'  tirely  to  disarm  the  mafiee  of  theti'  domestic  foes  \  and  inveighs 
'  severely  against  the  few^  of  the  p&rty  whom  he  supposeth  to  be 

*  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  atr  Syracuse.* 

This  speech  of  Ath^nagoras  was  so  full  of  ill-tiined  choler  and 
party-animostty,  that  had  the  debate  proceeded,  tiissensions  might 
have  run  very  high  at  a  season  when  unatriimty  was  so  needful 
in  all  the  members  of  that  community.  A  general  of  great  emi- 
nence and  weight  thinks  it  high  time  to  interpose ;  who,  in  a 
short  speech,  reprimands  Athenagoras,  recals  the  general  atten-^ 
tion  to  their  own  preservation  frotn  the  imminent  danger,  and 
adjourns  the  assembly. 

The  grand  fleet  of  Athens  is  now  putting  to  sea  from  Corcyra. 
The  historian  takes  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  number  and  strength.  They  arrive  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  where  they  are  refused  a  reception.  Every  thing  yields 
them  a  discouraging  and  gloomy  aspect.  Thi^  soon  find,  they 
Iiad  been  grossly  deluded  by  their  Sicilian  friends,  who  instigated 
them  chiefly  to  the  expedilton.  The  trick,  which  the  Egestseans 
had  put  on  their  ambassadors,  is  particularly  recited.  The  com- 
manders, at  a  council  of  war,  diflfer  highly  in  opinion,  and  at  last 
come  to  no  sound  resolution.  They  hover  about  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, and  parade  in  sight  of  Syracuse.  Aleibiadea  endeavours  to. 
persuade  the  Catansans  to  join  with  and  receive  tl)em>  but  a  mere 
accident  accomplishes  what  his  eloquence  could  not.  The  com-' 
mand  of  Alcibiades  came  here  to  an  end.  Oiie  of  the  state- vessels 
arrives,  and  summons  him  to  Athens>  to  take  his  trial  for  the  late 
frolics  and  irregularities  committed  there.  That-city,  ever  since 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  had  been  filled  with  confusion  and  hor- 
ror. A  plot  there  was^  or  rathef  a  plot'  it  was  determined  there 
must  be,  to  set  up  a  tyrant,  that  most  odious  sound  to  Attic  ears. 
Recollection  of  the  dismal  things  they  had  heard*  about  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Pisistratidse  increased  their  fears,  and  drove  them  into- 
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furious  and  desperate  proceedings.  Tbucydides  here  digresseth  to 
settle  some  facts  relating  to  that  set  of  tyrants^  and  their  demoli- 
tion ;  particularly,  the  affair  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  one 
of  the  most  fsimous  incidents  in  the  annals  of  Athens.  He  differs 
indeed  from  most  other  writers,  and  the  moderns  have  not  thought 
proper  to  rest  the  point  upon  his  authority,  great  as  it  is ;  or 
though  no  man  ever  traced  out  facts,  or  made  his  inquiries  with 
more  sedateness  and  impartiality. 

But  to  return  to  Alcibiades  :  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  com- 
mand,  and  he  seemed  quietly  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  state. 
But,  determined  not  to  face  his  countrymen  in  their  present  mood, 
nor  to  hazard  a  trial,  he  gave  them  who  were  sent  for  him  the  slip, 
and  sheltered  himself  in  Peloponnesus.  He  became  instantly  a 
most  violent  and  dangerous  enemy  to  his  country.  He  Is  gone  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  Athens  j  of  Athens,  which  he  loved 
better  than  any  thing,  except  the  parade  of  his  own  personal  im- 
portance, and  the  gratification  of  his  private  caprice. 

Nicias  and  Lamachus,  who  now  remained  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  by  help  of  a  stratagem,  land  at  Syracuse  without  oppo- 
sition, and  seize  a  strong  post  for  their  encampment.  The  Syra- 
cusans  determine  on  a  battle  to  dislodge  them.  Both  sides  form 
in  order.  Nicias  encourages  his  men  by  a  short,  but  spirited,  and 
forcible  harangue.  Thucydides  paints  the  battle  with  the  exact- 
ness, perspicuity,  and  ardour  of  Homer.  The  Athenians  had  the 
better ;  yet  not  so  decisively,  as  to  think  proper  to  continue  in 
their  post,  since  they  re-imbark,  and  sail  back  to  Catana. 

The  winter,  it  is  true,  was  approaching,  which  both  sides  spend 
in  negociations  for  the  acquisition  of  allies.  That  at  Camarina, 
where  ambassadors  from  both  the  warring  parties  are  at  the  same 
time  admitted  to  an  audience,  is  particularly  recited.  Hermocra- 
tes,  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  makes  the  first  address.  "  It  is  mas- 
''  teriy,  like  aU  that  Hermocrates  performs.  It  is  designed  to  con- 
"  vince  the  Camarinseans,  how  insidious  and  how  vile  the  schemes 
"  of  the  Athenians  had  ever  been,  and  still  continue  to  be.  He 
**  arraigns  all  their  politics  and  all  their  conduct  since  the  Persian 
"  invasion  3  and  gives  that  artful  turn  to  his  remarks,  which 
"  might  well  deter  others  from  enteriQg  into  any  connexion  or  al- 
''  liance  with  them.  His  strokes  are  severe  aud  cutting.  He  makes 
**  use  of  the  figures,  which  give  force  and  energy  to  discourse. 
'*  No  person  better  understood  the  common  welfare  of  Sicily;  and  no 
''  person  could  better  explain  it  He  unfolds  the  political  scheme 
''  at  present  in  agitation  ;  declares  the  consequence  in  case  the 
"  Athenians  prevail,  to  alarm  the  concern  of  the  Camarinseans  for 
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*'  their  oountrj,  and  further  to  alarm  their  fears  for  themselTes. 
^'  He  even  threatens  them  with  a  severe  revenge,  in  case  the  Sy- 
"  racuaans,  without  their  aid,  get  the  better  of  the  Invaders.**  In 
ahort,  if  the  Camarinseans  had  been  good  SicilianSj  his  arguments 
must  have  prevailed. 

Euphemes,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  embassy  on  this 
occasion,  makes  a  bold  and  spirited  defence  for  his  country.  **  He 
*'  at  once  brisldy  attacks  Hermocrates  for  the  bitter  imputations 
**  he  had  cast  upon  Athens.  He  asserts  hen  fair  reputation,  and 
"justifies  her  series  of  politics  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Xefxes. 
"  Liberty  had  been  the  object  of  all  her  care  and  all  her  conduct. 
^'  The  Athenians  had  guarded,  had  established  it  in  Greece  ;  and 
**  were  come  to  support  and  secure  it  in  Sicily.  He  throws  back 
''  the  charge  of  inslaving  projects  on  the  Syracosans,  who  now 
"  are  eager  to  deprive  the  rest  of  Sicily  of  their  best  defence,  by 
**  nusing  distaste  towards  the  Athenians.  He  spares  no  artifice, 
*'  omits  no  topie  that  i»  likely  to  affect.  He  proves  a*  notable 
'' advocate  for  his  Athens,  pompously  celebrates  her  passiorkand 
*'  her  care  for  liberty,,  and  most  Ingeniously  strives  to  conceal 
"  her  present  ambition  under  a  veil  of  most  generous  and  dlsin-^ 
"  terested  principles.*' 

The  issue  is,  that  the  orators  have  just  counterpoised  one  an* 
other's  arguments,  and  the  Camarinsans  declare  a  neutrality* 

The  embassiea  from  Sjpracuse*  sueceed  much  better  in  Pek>- 
poDoestts.  The  Corinthians  are  zealous  and  active  in  their  behalf ; 
and  they  have  new  got  an  advocate  to  rouse  up  and  inflame  the 
phlegmatic  Spartans,  who  was  born  to  be  of  every  party,  and  to 
be  the  best  support  of  whatever  party  he  by  times  espoused.  It  is 
the  exiled  Alcibiades,  who  pleads  most  effectually  in  their  behalf  at 
a  grand  consultation  at  Sparta^  Hia  speeeh  oa  this^oceasion  is  a 
masterpiece.  "  He  insinuates  himself  into  the  favour  and  confi- 
'<  dence  of  men  who  had  feared  and  hated  him.  Whilst  he  is  mak-^ 
*'  ing  his  own  personal  justification,  he  praiseth  and  magnifieth 
**  himself.  He  betrays  all  the  schemes  of  Athens,  discloseth  all 
^'  her  plan,  points  out  her  weak  and  unguarded  parts,  directs  to« 
"  wards  them  the  attack  of  her  foes ;  and,  full  as  he  is  of  resent- 
''  ment  against  And  skilful  to  annoy  her,  she  totters  whilst  he 
**  speaks."  Syracuse  and  Sparta  are  now  to  grow  famous  by  the 
debasement  of  this  mighty  and  imperial  republic  Her  glory  hath 
reached  its  summit :  it  immediately  will  begin  to  sink^  and  her. 
laurels  will  fade  away  apace. 

In  the  summer  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  the  Athenians 
stand  away  from  Catana,  and  land  by  night  at  Syracuse.    They 


instantly  march,  and  seize  Epipolse,  a  strong  post  that  commanded 
the  city.  The  Syracusans  fight,  but  without  success,  to  beat  them 
from  it.  The  siege  now  commenceth  in  form.  It  is  clearly  re- 
presented in  the  whole  of  its  progress,  in  all  its  forms.  Every 
skirmish  is  a  distinct  and  lively  picture.  In  one  of  them  old  La* 
machus  is  killed,  and  Nicias  of  coarse  left  singly  in  the  whole  com- 
mand. He  carries  on  the  siege  with  vigor  and  success  for  a  short 
space  of  time ;  but  Gylippus  from  Sparta,  and  the  Peloponnesian 
aids  are  now  only  not  arrived. 

Book  VII.  **  If  you  would  read  truly  great  things,"  said  a  Spar- 
tan to  Augustus  Cssar,  *'  read  the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides.** 
Thither  we  have  now  brought  this  cursory  survey.  The  reader  of 
it  will  undoubtedly  own,  that  no  historian  ever  executed  so  closely, 
so  strongly,  so  clearly,  and  so  pathetically,  as  Thucydides.  "  No 
'^  fleet  but  that  of  the  Athenians,*'  it  is  the  observation  of  Ci- 
ceio  *,  *'  was  ever  able  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The 
"  fleet  was  only  able  to  acheive  it  by  the  mighty  force  and  num- 
'*  ber  of  three  hundred  ships.  But  here  first  was  the  power  of 
"  Athens  defeated,  lessened,  depressed.  In  this  harbour  the  fame, 
'*  the  empire,  the  glory  of  Athens  are  judged  to  have  suflfered  a  to- 
'^  tal  wreck."  Schemes  projected  and  actions  conducted  by  Her- 
mocrates  and  Gylippus  the  Spartan  prove  too  hard  for  Nicias,  whose 
phlegm  and  natural  diflidence  are  no  match  against  such  vigilance 
and  activity.  The  besieging  party  soon  becomes  as  it  were  the 
besi^ed.  The  letter  of  Nicias  to  the  people  of  Athens  represents 
aU  the  difiieulties,  to  which  he  finds  himself  reduced.  No  man  ever 
wrote  so  precisely  and  perspicuou^y  about  military  aflfairs.  The 
reader  of  it  wants  no  light,  no  dictionary  of  arts,  or  an  adept  in 
war  to  explain  the  terms ;  and  can  judge,  as  could  the  meanest 
citizen  of  Athens  to  whom  it  was  read,  what  was  proper  to  bedoQe. 
Secure  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  he  neatly  repri- 
mands his  countrymen  for  the  great  foible  in  their  behaviour,  jus- 
tifies his  own  conduct,  and  begs  to  be  recalled.  In  short,  Nicias 
is  finely  characterised  by  his  own  pen  in  this  epistle. 

The  Athenians  are  too  high-spirited  to  recal  their  troops  and 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Nicias  to  dismiss  him  from  the  com- 
ikiand.  Though  Attica  was  now  invaded  by  the  Peloponnesians 
and  a  fortress  raised  by  them  within  sight  of  Athens  itself  for  their 
lasting  annoyance,  they  send  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  Nicias 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes.  They  empty  Athens  of  the 
residue  of  her  strength,  so  highly  wanted  for  domestic  support.  « 

*  Oral,  quinta  rn  Verrem. 
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The  SyraeuMtiiSi  when  adriflied  of  this  reinforcement^  redouble  their 
alacrity;  and  hope  to  finish  the  war  before  it  could  arrive.  They 
had  had  a  career  of  success  against  NiciaSj  had  just  beat  him  both 
by  land  and  sea,  when  Demosthenes  steered  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.  The  sight  caused  a  strange  alteration  of  elevating  hope 
and  dreadful  apprehensions  in  the  contending  parties.  The  Syra- 
cusans  again  become  the  besieged  ;  and  Demosthenes  is  intent  to 
put  an  end  to  the  siege^  if  possible,  by  vigorous  and  daring  mea- 
sures. 

His  attempt  to  retake  Epipolse  is;  in  our  author's  description  of 
it,  as  fine  a  night-piece  as  can  possibly  be  drawn,  and  no  pencil 
could  express  it  stronger.  The  moon  shines  just  bright  enough, 
to  shew  us  the  Athenians  gaining  the  ascent,  and  to  give  a  glimpse 
of  the  approaches  of  the  armies  and  their  first  struggles  with  one 
another.  The  whole  soon  becomes  gloomy  confusion  and  horrid 
tumult.  What  a  medley  of  singing  their  paeans,  of  conflict,  of 
flight,  of  pursuit !  friends  and  countrymen  routing  one  another, 
till' numbers  come  tumbling  down  the  precipices,  and  perish  in 
the  fall !  The  hope  of  the  Athenians  is  blasted  :  Syracuse  erects 
her  trophies  fast. 

Demosthenes  is  now  convinced,  the  most  pnident  step  they 
.  could  take  is  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Nicias  at  last  complies.  The 
very  moment  they  are  going  to  embark  their  troops,  the  moon  is 
eclipsed.  Who  but  must  pity  the  weakness  of  Nicias  at  so  danger- 
ous a  crisis  ?  who  but  be  sorry  indeed,  that  so  good  and  amiable 
a  man  should  stop  an  army  from  a  principle  of  superstition,  and 
detain  them  for  so  long  a  time  on  a  spot  of  ground,  where  nothing 
but  ruin  and  destruction  could  befal  them  ?  Men  so  dispirited  can 
make  but  faint  opposition  against  an  always  high-spirited  and  now 
successful  enemy.  They  soon  lose  another  battle,  and  the  decisive 
eagagement  is  fast  approaching. 

But  before  it  is  fought,  Thucydides,  animated  with  more  than 
historic  spirit,  emulates  his  admired  Homer,  reviews  the  parties 
concerned,  and  catalogues  the  troops  now  warring  against  and 
in  defence  bf  Syracuse.  This  catalogue  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
muster-roll  of  nanies.  It  is  full  of  such  strokes  as  must  imprint 
many  useful  and  moral  reflections  in  the  mind.  His  little  inci- 
dental sketches  represent  mankind  in  a  true  light,  as  Homer*s  do 
the  world  of  nature.  Homer  paints  the  soil,  and  Thucydides  the 
people. 

The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  now  barred  up  by  the  enemy.  The 
Athenians  must  fight  their  way  out  -,  or,  burn  all  their  ships  and 
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t  off  by  land.  It  is  determmed  to  attempt  the  former  :  and 
the  conM^uence  is  the  battle  within  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  A 
moie striking,  more  astonishing  battle-piece  was  never  exhibited; 
and  a  masterly  pencil,  though  none  but  a  masterly  one,  might  ex« 
actly  delineate  it  from  this  description.  The  present  temper  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  is  strongly  marked  in  the  harangues 
before  the  engagement.  Nicias  then  sud  all,  and  the  Athenians 
in  aetion  did  their  best ;  but  all  was  unavailing.  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it,  since  the  reader  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  his 
eye  towards  it,  and  distinctly  view  it  through  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
eess,  till  the  Syracusans  sail  in  triumph  to  their  city,  and  raise  the 
most  glorious  of  all  their  trophies. 

The  wretched  perplexities  of  the  Athenians,  the  raising  of  the 
siege,  the  mournful  decampment,  the  good  heart  of  Nicias  sym- 
pathising in  all  their  distress,  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  a  little 
their  desponding  mind,  their  laborious  marches  whilst  the  enemy 
is  harassing  them  both  in  front  and  in  rear  and  on  all  sides,  the 
sorrender  of  the  column  under  Demosthenes,  the  carnage  in  the 
river  Asinarus  of  the  troops  under  Nicias,  his  surrender  too,  the 
butchery  of  the  generals,  and  the  miseries  of  the  captivated  resi- 
due of  once  so  flourishing  and  gallant  an  army — ^these  are  the  se- 
veral incidents  of  this  book,  for  which  an  attentive  reader  will  give 
the  highest  comniendation  to  the  Historian,  when  he  hath  read 
them  through :  he  will  have  no  leisure  until  then  to  think  of 
Thucydides. 

Book  VIII.  The  catastrophe  hath  now  taken  place  in  this 
history,  and  the  reader  is  assured  how  all  will  end.  The  wings  of 
this  soaring  republic  of  Athens  are  clipped,  never  to  reach  their 
full  growth  again  :  yet,  like  an  eagle  in  the  same  situation,  she 
will  struggle  hard  a  long  time  (as  it  were)  with  beak  and  talons^ 
and  would  yet  repulse  her  assailants,  did  she  not  grow  sick  at  heart. 
Intestine  ftu^ion  will  assist  her  enemies  to  finish  her  ruin,  as  a 
state  imperial  and  commercial.  A  regular  deduction  of  such 
incidents  as  these  is  the  sulject  of  the  Eighth  and  last  Book  of 
Thncydides.  As  a  writer,  he  now  performs  in  a  more  faint  and 
less  engaging  manner,  compared  with  what  hath  gone  before. 
He  hath  but  drawn  his  lines,  but  just  sketched  his  pieces  :  but 
the  drawings  and  sketches  will  still  manifest  the  master's  hand. 
We  vrill  give  them  a  cursory  view  :  the  reader  will  give  them  a 
more  exact  and  deliberate  perusaL 

He  sets  out  in  his  usual  grave  and  solemn  manner,  to  describe 
the  p^ple  of  Athens,  dispirited  and  distressed  as  they  are  liy  the 
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overthrow  ia  Sici]y«  All  tbe  paaaions  and  evioUoiis  of  tke  buoiMi 
nature  take  their  tram.  They  are  incredukms }  Ibey  aiia.Migf3r  i 
they  are  convinced  -,  and  then,  they  despond  -,  tticf  fimk  up  tWr 
spirits  again^  and  are  resolved  to  stand  it  out,  nor  ahandon.  their 
own  preservation.  They  now  cast  thdr  thpoghts  towards  every 
resource^  and  prq;)are  again  for  war  with  spirit  and  reaalution. 
All  the  rest  of  Greece  is  ready  to  concur  with  the  victorious  parly ; 
all  are  eagerly  running  in  to  share  the  glory  and  Ihe  spoil.  -'Bidr 
own  dependents  are  meditating  revolts,  and  some  make  tbem  at 
once  without  premeditation.  The  Lacedemonians,  amidst  the 
many  applications  made  to  them,  are  puzzled  which  of  Uie  i«volt*> 
ing  states  they  shall  first  countenance  and  assist.  Aleibiades  is 
busy  at  Sparta,  advising  proper  measures,  and  guiding  their  coun- 
sels. Even  the  Persian  monarch,  by  his  lieutenants,  entnra  inio 
league  against  them  5  and  some  of  their  finest  islands  a«e  imme* 
diately  rent  asunder  from  subjection  to  the  Athenians. 

The  various  turns  of  the  war  at  Ghios,'aod  on  the  coast  of  Ionia» 
are  distinctly  but  concisely  related,  until  Aleibiades  appears  in  ac% 
tion,  and  exerts  his  busy  and  intriguing  genius*    Su^^eeted  -at 
length  and  hated  by  the  Lacedemonians,  he^^ecame  ag^  their 
enemy,  and  turned  all  his  projects  on  accomplishing  his  return  to 
Athens,  and  saving  his  country  from  impending  ruin.    His  parti* 
zan$,  in  the  fleet  and  troops  of  Athens  now  lying  at  Samos,  cabal 
in  his  favour.    A  change  of  government  is  judged  a  necessary 
measure  to  bring  about  his  recalment.    It  is  the  scheme  of  Aki* 
blades  himself  $  but  it  is  opposed  and  disconcerted  by  PbrynidKUs  ; 
by  Phrynichus,  who  soon  after  turns  out  a  violent  cpemy  to  the 
democracy,  whilst  Aleibiades  is  active  and  zealous  in  its  supporti 
None  but  our  author's  pen  could  have  so  clearly  unfolded  that 
series  of  caballings,  that  fluctuation  both  in  principle  and  conduct, 
and  that  horrid  embroilment  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Athc<* 
nian  state  amongst  themselves, which  brought  on  seditions  amongst 
the  troops  abroad,  and  a  revolution  of  government  in  the  city  o£ 
Athens.     The  democracy  is  at  length  overturned  ;  and  an  ol^r^ 
chy,  consisting  of  four  hundred  persons,  erected  in  its  stead.    The 
'  Athenians  at  Samos,  where  the  project  was  first  hud,  dedans 
against  the  Athenians  at  Athens.    Aleibiades  is  grown  again  b 
bearty  republican  |  and  Thrasybulus  alone  manifests  throughout  a 
alncere  love  and  regard  for  his  country.     Parties  newly  fanned 
are  broke  again  into  divisions  ;  and  Athens  was  indebted  to  no- 
thing but  the  indolence  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  she  did  not 
&11  immediately  into  their  hands,  through  the  violence  of  her  own 
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ifitestine  dcditions.  But  the  new  administration  proted-  of  short 
continuance)  the  democracy^  though  on  a  model  son1e\vkat- vwied, 
is  again  established ;  and  Athens  thus  obtains  a  respite; 

Full  of  matter  as  this  part  of  the  history  is,  Thucydidea  hath  kept 
his  aarratidn  clear  and  unembarrassed.  But  then,  it  is  a  iTtmple 
unadorned  narration,  and  never  received  the  finishing  hand.  There 
are  scattered  occasionally  throughout  it  some  short  accounts,  in 
•what  manner  the  principal  agents  delivered  their  sentiments  at 
important  junctures-.  They  seem  to  have  been  mem6rials,  laid 
down  as  the  ground-work,  for  regular  and  full  orations.  The 
reader  will  be  sorry  the  author  was  hindered,  by  what  accidents 
can  only  be  guessed,  from  drawing  out  some  of  them  at  least  into 
ftiU  proportion  ;  particularly  that  of  the  deputation'  from  the  ar- 
my  at  Samos  to  Athens,  in  which  '*  the  people  are  persuaded  to 
*'  part  with  their  darling  democracy  j"  of  Thrasybulus  to  the 
troops  at  Samos,  when  they  mutiny  in  favour  of  the  democracy, 
in  which,  "  he  must  pathetically  have  expatiated  on  the  reVolt  of 
"  Athens  from  liberty  and  her  choicest  patriots,  who  might  now 
*'  form  another  Athens  at  Samos,  and  preserve  her  empire,  though 
"  they  had  lost  the  city  j"  that  of  Alcibiades  further,  when  on  his 
recalment  he  harangues  the  army  at  Samos  which  recalled  him, 
where  "  he  deplores  the  malignity  of  his  fate,  magnifies  his  abi- 
"  lity  yet  to  serve  his  country,  and  again  shines  in  the  charac- 
'*'  ter  of  an  able  statesman,  a  subtle  politician,  and  a  zealous  pa- 
"  triot." 

Upon  the  whole.  One  point  more  must  be  particularly  distin- 
guished in  honour  of  the  Athenians.  The  characters  of  them  and 
of  the  Lacedemonians  are  strongly  contrasted  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  History,  and  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
Their  spirits  rise  with  difficulties,  and  patriotism  starts  out  of  mu- 
tiny and  faction.  The  Lacedemonians  are  indolent  in  success, 
and  shew  neither  alacrity  nor  address  in  promoting  that  cause  of 
liberty,  which  was  the  grand  pretext  of  engaging  in  this  destruc- 
tive war.  They  seem  at  last  more  intent  on  pocketing  the  royal 
subsidies,  than  doing  their  duty  as  leaders  and  champions  of 
Greece.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  a  figure  at  sea.  The 
last  view  we  have  of  them  is  at  the  battle  of  Cynos-sema,  where 
they  receive  a  signal  defeat  from  those  very  men*,  whose  ruin  they 
judged  was  well  nigh  completed.  When  Athens  is  totally  to  be 
vanquished,  as  her  doom  is  fast  approaching,  she  must  aid  her 
own  conquerors  and  tyrants,  in  demolishing  her  own  trophies^ 
and  trampling  under  foot  her  liberties  and  rights.    Her  own  fac- 
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tions  will  help  to  accomplish,  what  without  them  no  foreign 
enemy  could  have  done.  Whatever  is  human  must  decay.  The 
hest-constituted  state  in  the  world  may  he  undermined  by  its  own 
members,  when  they  could  not  be  conquered,  and  at  length 
be  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  powers.  May  GREAT- 
BRITAIN  prove  an  exception  to  this  affecting  but  just  observa- 
tion ! 
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The  estafy  of  Greece,  derived  from  the  remotest  Amocn  anikguUf^ 
thereof,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Petoponnesian  war.  The  oemr- 
8WH  and  pretexts  oftlds  war,  arising  from  the  contraoersias  of 
the  Athenians  with  the  Cfirinthians,  concerning  Coretfra  and  Po* 
tidsui.  The  Lacedemonians,  isutigated  by  the  confederates,  «»« 
dertidce  ^  §oar ;  not  so  much  at  ^dr  instigation,  as  out  ofmmf 
to  the  gr4atnj!ss  a^  the  Athenian  dwninMon.  The  degrees  iy 
iidMi4i^t  ii(mi>iwm  mos  acqiured.  The  war  generaUjf  decreed 
^  %  qOf^ff^ates  at  Sparta.  The  demands  of  the  Laeedemo-^ 
nia^.  T^  ffji^iinacjf  ^  the  Athenians,  and  th^  gnswer,  by  the 
advice  qf  Pericles. 

Thctctpidxs  an  AthenioD,  wrote  the  war  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  bxA  the  Athenians^  as  they  warred  against  each  other  * ; 
beginning  to  write  as  soon  as  the  war  was  on  foot/ with  expec- 
tation it  should  prove  a  great  one,  and  most  worthy  the  rela- 
tion, of  all  that  had  been  before  it:  conjecturing  so  much, 
both  fiom^his,  tiiiat  they  flourished  on  both  sides  in  all  manner 
of  provision :  and  also<because  he  saw  the  rest  of  Crreece  sid- 
ing with  the  one  or  the  other  faction';  some  then  presently, 
and  some  intending  so  to  do.  *For  this  was  certainly  the 
greatest  commotion  that  ever  happened  amongst  the  Grecians, 
reaching  also  to  part  of  the  Barbarians'f,  and,  as  a  man  may 

'    *  'tis  wXtftnrwf. 
1 4*1ie  comitiou  appolhtion  ffiye%  by  tbe  QrcoiftM,  to  ftU  nationt  lH^«ft  tbem- 
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say,  to  most  nations.  For  the  actions  that  preceded  this,  and 
those  again  that  are  yet  more  ancient,  though  the  truth  of  them, 
through  length  of  time,  cannot  by  any  means  clearly  be  disco- 
vered ;  yet  for  any  argument  that  (looking  into  time^  far  past) 
I  have  yet  light  on  to  persuade  me,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  very  great,  either  for  matter  of  war,  or  otherwise. 

For  it  is  evident^  that  thiatt  which  now  is  called  Hellas  *,  was 
not  of  old  constantly  inhabited ;  but  that,  at  first,  there  were  often 
removals,  every  one  easily  leaving  the  place  of  his  abode,  to  the 
violence  always  of  some  greater  number.  For  whilst  traffic  was 
not,  nor  mutual  intercourse,  but  with  fear,  neither  by  sea  nor 
land  }  and  every  man  so  husbanded  the  ground,  as  but  barely 
to  live  upon  it,  without  any  stock  f  of  riches  X  i  &nd  planted 
nothing,  (because  it  was  uncertain  when  another  should 
invade  them,  and  carry  all  away,  especially,  not  having  the  de- 
fence of  walk)  but  made  account  to  be  masters  in  any  place 
of  such  necessary  sustenance,  as  might  serve  them  from  day 
to  day,  they  made  little  difficulty  to  change  their  habitations. 
And  for  this  cause,  they  were  of  no  ability  at  all,  either  for 
greatness  of  cities,  or  other  provision.  But  the  fattest  soils 
were  always  the  most  subject  to  these  changes  of  inhabitants ; 
as  that  which  is  now  called  Thessalia  and  Boeotia,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Peloponnesus,  (except  Arcadia) ;  and  of  the 
rest  of  Greece  whatsoever  was  most  fertile.  For,  the  good- 
ness of  the  land  increasing  the  power  of  some  particular  men, 
both  caused  seditions,  (whereby  they  were  ruined  at  home)  and 
withal,  made  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  insidiation  of  stran- 
gers. From  hence  it  is,  that  Attica  §,  from  great  antiouity, 
for  the  sterility  of  the  soil  free  from  seditions,  hath  been  mha- 
bited  ever  by  the  same  people  ^.  And  it  is  none  the  least  evi- 
dences of  what  I  have  said,  that  Greece,  by  reason  of  sundry 
transplantations,  hath  not  in  other  parts  received  the  like  aug- 
mentation. For,  such  as  by  war  or  sedition,  were  driven  out 
9f  other  places,  the  most  potent  of  them,  as  to  a  place  of  sta- 
bility, retired  themselves  to  Athens  j  where  receivmg  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  city,  they  long  since  so  increased  the  same  in  num- 
ber of  people,  as,  Attica  being  incapable  of  them  itself,  they 
sent  out  colonies  into  Ionia. 

To  mnkc  U  nppmr  tlml  tliis  wnr  wnt  <f renter  thnn  any  before  it,  the  author 
Khefreth  the  imheftilhy  of  former  ttrars,  deicribing'  three  periods:  1.  From  tho 
hetfioiiiogf  of  the  Greciao  mejiiorjr  to  tiir  ivar  of  Troy,   t.  The  war  itself.    3.  The 
\  time  from  thence,  to  the  preteut  war  which  he  writeth. 
•  Greece. 


{X^«^«.  ArtitoL,    Whntiioever  it  fstimaied  by  mttney. 


The  territory  of  the  Atheninu  city,  to  called  from  ^tthii,  the  daughter  of 
Crannus. 

II  The  Athenian!  had  an  opinion  of  themielret,  that  they  were  not  deicended 
from  other  naltoni,  but  that  tneir  nnceitorf  were  erer  the  tnhabitanti  of  Attica  : 
therefore  thry  alto  Myled  themtrlvei  mMx^Mt^  i.  e.  Men  of  the  sane  land. 
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•  And  to  me,  the  imbecifity  of  aocieiiit' times  is  not  a  littie  de- 
monstrated also  by  this  {that  fcdloweth.]  Fort  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  nothing  appeareth  to  have  been  done  by  Greece  in 
common  ;  nor  indeed  was  it,  as  I  think,  called  aU  by  that  one 
name  of  Hellas ;  nor  before  the  time  of  Hellen^  the  son  of 
Dencalion,  was  there  any  such  name  at  ail.*  But  P^lasgicum 
(which  was  the  farthest  extended)  and  the  other  parts,  by  re- 
gions, received  their  names  from  their  own  inhabitants.  But 
'Hellen  and  his  sons  being  strong  in  Phthiotis,  and  called  in 
for  their  aid  into  other  cities;  these  cities,  because  of  tlieir 
conversing  with  them,  began  more  particularly  to  be  called 
•Hellenes  :*and  yet  could  not  that  name  of  a  long  time  after  pre- 
vail  upon  them  all.  This  is  conjectured  principally  out  of  Ho- 
mer ;  for,  though  born  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet  he  gives 
them  not  any  where  that  name  in  general^ ;  nor  indeed  to  any, 
but  those,  that  with  Achilles  came  out  of  Phthiotis,  and  were 
the  6rst  so  called.  But  in  his  poems,  he  mentioneth  Danuans, 
Aigives,  and  Achseans ;  nor  doth  he  likewise  use  the  word  Bar- 
barians; because  the  Grecians,  as  it  seemeth  unto  me^  wei^ 
not  yet  distinguished  by  one  common  name  of  Hellenes,  oppo^r 
sitely  answerable  unto  them.  The  Grecians  then,  neither 
as  they  had  that  name  in  particular  by  mutual  intercourse,  nor 
after,  universally  so  termed,  did  ever  before  the  Trojan  war,  for 
want  of  strength  and  correspondence,  enter  into  any  action 
with  their  forces  joined.  And  to  that  expedition  they  came  to- 
gether, by  the  means  of  navigation,  which  the  *raost  part  of 
Greece  had  now  received. 

For  Minos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all,  that  by  report  we 
know  to  have  built  a  navy :  and  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
now  Grecian  sea  f ;  and  both  commanded  the  isles^  caHed'  Cyu 
clades,  and  also  was  the  first  that  sent  colonies  into  most  of  tlie 
same,  expelling  thence  the  Carians,  and  constituting  his  own 
sons  there  for  governors,  and  also  fi'eed  the  seas  of  pirates,  as 
mucli  as  he  could,  for  the  better  coming  in,  as  is  likely,  of  his 
own  revenue. 

'  For  the*Grecians  in  old  time,  and  such  Barbarians  as,  in  the 
continent,  lived,  near  unto  the  sea,  or  else  inhabited  the  islands, 
after  once  they  began  to  cross  over  one  to  another  in  ships,  be- 
came thievesj  and  went  abroad  under  the  oonduct  of  their  most 
puissant  men,  both  to  enrich  tliemselves,  and  to  fetch  in  main- 
tenance for  the  weak :  and  falling  upon  towns  unfortified,  and 
scatteringly  inhabited,  rifled  them,  and  made  this  the  best 
means  of  their  living ;  being  a  matter  at  that  time  no  where  in 
disgrace,  but  rather  carrying  with  it  something  of  glory.  This 
is  manifest  by  some  that  dwell  on  the  continent,  amongst 

*  Tlir*  name  of  Uelleoet  not  gUen  to  all  the  Grecians  io  tfa«  time  that  Uomer 
wrote  hifi  |>of>uM< 

•{^  BefoFP  that  time  it  was  called  the  Cariao  sea. 
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whom,  so  it  be  peribrmed  nobly,  it  is  stiXL  esteemed  as  an  or- 
nament The  same  is  ako  proved  by  some  of  the  andeot 
poets,  who  introduce  men  questioning  such  as  sail  by,  on  all 
coasts  alike,  whether  they  be  thieves  or  not ;  as  a  thing  neither 
scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor  upbraided  by  those  that 
were  desirous  to  know.  *They  also  robbed  one  another  within 
the  main  land  :  and  much  of  Greece  useth  that  xAd  custom*;  as 
the  Locrians*  called  OzoUe,  the  Acamanians,  and  those  of  the 
continent  in  that  quarter,  unto  this  day.  Moreover,  the  fashion 
of  wearing  iron  remaineth  yet  with  the  people  of  that  continent^ 
horn  their  old  trade  of  thieving. 

•For  once  they  were  wont  throughout  all  Greece  to  go  armed, 
because  their  houses  were  unfenced,  and  travelling  unsafe,  and 
accustomed  themselves,  like  the  barbarians,  to  the  ordinary 
wearing  of  their  armour."  And  the  nations  of  Greece  that  live 
So  yet  do  testify  that  the  same  manner  of  life  was  ancienUy 
universal  to  all  the  rest.  Amongst  whom  the* Athenians  were 
the  first  that  laid  by  their  armour,  and  growing  ciWl  passed  into 
a  more  tender  kind  of  life.*  And  such  of  the  rich  as  were  any 
thing  stepped  into  years  laid  away,  upon  the  same  delicacy, 
hut  long  after,  the  fashion  of  wearing  linen  coats,  and  golden 
grasshoppers  f,  which  they  were  wont  to  bind  up  in  the  locks 
of  their  hair :  from  whence  also  the  same  fiEishion,  by  reason  of 
their  affinity,  remained  a  long  time  in  use  amongst  the  ancient 
lonians.  But  the  moderate  kind  of  garment,  and  conformable 
to  the  wearing  of  these  times,  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Lace- 
demonians; amongst  whom  also,  both  in  other  things,  and 
especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  the  nobility  obs^ved 
the  most  equality  with  the  commons.  The  same  were  also  the 
first,  that,  when  they  were  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  games  t, 
stripped  themselves  naked  §,  and  anointed  their  bodies  with 
ointment:  whereas  in  ancient  times,  the  champions  did  also 
in  the  Olympic  games  use  breeches;  nor  is  it  many  years 
since  this  custom  ceased.  Also  there  are  to  this  day  amongst 
the  Barbarians,  especially  those  of  Asia,  prizes  propounded  of 
fighting  with  fists,  and  of  wrestling,  and  the  combatants,  about 
their  privy  parts,  wear  breeches  in  the  exercise.  It  may  like- 
wise by  many  other  things  be  demonstrated,  that  the  old  Greeks 
used  the  same  form  of  life,  that  is  now  in  force  amongst  the 
Barbarians  of  the  present  age. 

As  for  cities,  such  as  are  of  late  foundation,  and  since  the  in* 

*  In  dlftiiiotion  to  the  other  LoertaDt,  ctlled  Opnntti. 

f  The  Athenian*,  hoMtft^  theaeelves  to  be  •priHi|f  from  the  ground  they  lired 
on,  wore  the  g'roetfaopper  a«  a  kind  of  ooj^nizance,  hecauee  that  beott  is  thought 
to  bejreoerated  of  the  earth. 

X  Excreitet  of  diven  kindi  initituted  in  hononr.of  Jnpiter  at  Olympfa  in  Pe- 
loponnene,  to  wMeh  teeotted  euch  out  of  Greece,  ae  contended  for  prizes. 

^  This  was  perhaps  the  eftosc,  why  it  was  a  eapital  ettme  for  women  to  Ke 
apeietalors  of  the  Olympic  exercises. 
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crease  of  navigation  in  as  much  as  they  have  had  since  more 
plenty  of  ricfaes,  have  been  walled  about,  and  buih  upon  the 
shore ;  and  have  taken  up  Isthmi,  [that  is  to  say,  necks  of 
land  between  sea  and  sea]  both  for  merchandise,  and  for  the 
better  strength  against  oonflners*  But  the  old  cities,  (men 
having  been  in  those  times,  for  the  most  part,  infested  by 
tlueves)  »e  built  farther  up,  as  well  in  the  islands,  as  in  tlie 
continent.  For  others  also  that  dwelt  on  the  sea  side,  though 
not  seamen,  yet  they  molested  one  another  with  robberies;  and 
even  to  these  times,  those  people  are  planted  up  high  in  the 
country.  r 

But  these  Vobberies  were  the  exercise  especially  of  the  islan^  <^ 
ders }  namely,  the  Carians  and  the  Phoenicians  r  for  by  them 
were  the  greatest  part  of  the  islands  inhabited  f .  A  testimony 
wheitof  is  this :  the  Athenians,  when  in  this  present  warf  they 
hallowed  the  isle  of  Delos,  and  had  digged  up  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead,  found  that  more  than  half  of  them  were 
CaiiansI,  known  so  to  be,  both  by  the  armour  buried  witk 
ihem,  and  also  by  their  manner  of  burial  at  this  day.  And 
when  Minoa's  navy  was  once  afloat,  navigators  had  the  sea  more 
free:  for  he  expelled  the  malefactors  out  of  the  islands,  and  in 
the  most  of  them  planted  colonies  of  his  own.  By  which 
means,  the^  who  inhabited  the  sea  coasts,  becoming  more  ad- 
dicted to  nches,  grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings;  of 
whom,  some  grown  now  rich,  compassed  their  towns  about 
with  waUs.  I^r  out  of  desire  of  gain,  the  meaner  sort  under- 
went servitude  with  the  mighty;  and  the  mighty  with  their 
wealth  brought  the  lesser  cities  into  subjection.  And  so  if 
came  to  pass,  that  rising  jto  power,  they  iffoceeded  afterwan^ 
to  the  war  against  Troy.^ '  ^'    ">)    -.  q 

And  to  me  it  seemeth^  tiiat  Agamemnon  6  got  together  that  f 
fleet,  not  so  much  for  that  he  had  with  him  the  suitors  H  of  He- 
lena, bound  thereto  by  oath  to  Tyndareus,  as  for  this,  that  be  % 
exceeded  the  rest  in  power*  For  they  that  by  tradition  of 
their  ancestors  know  the  most  certainty  of  the  acts  of  the  Pe- 
l^nnesians,  sav,  that  first  Pelops^  by  the  abundance  of  wealth 
wfai<4&  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Asia  to  men  in  want,  ob- 
tained such  power  amongst  them,  as^  though  he  were  astranger> 
yet  the  country  was  called  after  his  name.    And  that  this  power 

*  The  Cyelftdes. 

t  Vide  lib.  4,  ia  the  beffioniiigf. 

t  The  Carians  ha? ingr  taventod  Uie  crtat  ef  the  hclaiet,  and  the  haadle  ef  the 
tamt,  and  alao  the  drawing  of  ima^ea  oo  their  tarffeti».  bad  therefore  a  hehae* 
and  a  buekler  buried  with  then,  and  had  their  hea£  laid  towards  the  wesU 

J  The  sou  of  Atreas  the  son  of  Pelops. 
The  opinion  was,  that  Tyadarent  the  lather  of  Helena,  took  an  oath  of  all  his 
daughters  suitors,  that  if  Tiolenee  were  done  to  him  that  obtaiaed  her^.all  the  rest 
should  help  to  revenge  it.  And  tkU  Meactaas  having  ssarried  hev^  and  Pari*, 
the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  taken  her  away,  Agememnoa  in  the  behalf  of  hie. 
Brother  Menehiiis,  dxew  them  by  this  oath  to  the  siege  of  Uiura. 
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was  also  increased  by  his  posterity :  totf  Eiiristbeus  being  slain 
ia  Attica  by  the  Iieracleides  *,  Atreus,  that  was  his  uncle  f 
by  the  mother,  (and  was  then  abiding  with  him  as  an  exiled 
person,  for  fear  of  his  father,  for  the  death  %  of  Chrysippus) 
and  to  whom  Euristheus,  when  he  undertook  the  expedition, 
had  committed  Mycenie,  and  the  government  thereof,  for  that 
he  was  his  kinsman ;  when  as  Euristheus  came  not  back,  (the 
Mycenians  being  willing  to  it,  for  fear  of  the  Heracleides,  and 
because  he  was  an  able  man,  and  made  much  of  the  common 
people)  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycens,  and  of  whatsoever 
else  was  under  Euristheus,  for  himself:  and  the  power  of  the 
Pe1opeides§  became  greater  than  that  of  the  Perseides  ||.  To 
which  greatness  Agamemnon^  succeeding,  and  also  far  ex- 
celling tlie  rest  in  shipping,  took  that  war  in  hand,  as  I  con« 
ceive  it,  and  assembled  the  said  forces,  not  so  much  upon  fa*- 
vour,  as  by  fear.  For  it  is  clear,  that  he  himself  both  conferred 
most  ships  to  that  action,  and  that  some  also  he  lent  to  the 
Arcadians.  And  this  is  likewise  declared  by  Homer  (if  any 
think  his  testimony  sufficient)  who  at  the  delivery  of  tl^  scep- 
tre unto  him,  calleth  him,  'Of  many  isles,  and  of  all  Argos 
^king.'  Now  he  could  not,  living  on  the  continent,  have  been 
lord  of  the  islands,  other  than  such  as  were  adjacent,  which 
cannot  be  many,  unless  he  had  also  had  a  navy.  And  by  this 
expedition^  we  are  to  estimate  what  were  those  of  the  ages 
before  it. 

Now  seeing  Mycense  was  but  a  small  city,  or  if  any  other  of 
that  age  seem  but  of  light  regard,  let  not  any  man  for  that 
cause,  on  so  weak  an  argument,  think  that  6eet  to  have  been 
less  than  the  poets  have  said,  and  fame  reported  it  to  be.  For, 
if  the  city  of  Lacedemon  were  now  desolate,  and  nothing  of  it 
left  but  the  temples,  and  floors  of  the  buildings,  I  think  it 
would  breed  much  unbelief  in  posterity  long  hence,  of  their 
power,  in  comparison  of  the  fume.  For  although  of  five  parts » 
of  Peloponnesus  b^  it  possess  twpe,  and  bath  the  leading  of 
the  rest,  and  also  of  many  confederates  without ;  yet,  the  city 
being  not  close  built,  and  the  temples  and  other  edifices  not 
costly,  and  because  it  is  but  scatteringly  inhabited,  after  the 

*A  kindred  and  race  of  men,  whereof  was  Hercvles.  TbU  family  was  pene- 
cnted  by  Euristheat,  i»ho  was  of  the  bouse  of  Perseus,  and  driven  into  Attica, 
tbtther  he  following  them,  was  slain  by  the  Athenians. 

t  Astidamia,  the  mother  of  Euristheus,  was  Atrens*s  sister. 

J  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  sons  of  Pelops,  at  the  impulsion  of  tlieir  mother,  slew 
this  Cbrysippns,  who  was  thctrlialf  brother,  vis.  by  the  father,  and  for  this  fact, 
Atreus  fled  Euristheui. 

h  The  house  of  Pelops. 

il  The  house  of  Perseus. 

%  The  son  of  Atreus,  heir  to  the  power  of  both  houtea,  both  of  ihe  Pclopeidcs, 
•udoftbePenetdM.   '  "^  '  '' 

•  lAcooia,  2  Arcadia,  3  ArgoUaa,  4  MttsMk,  5  Elis. 

•  Moroa. 
*Lacouiu,  Blcsscniu. 
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ancieiit  mmmer  of  Greede^  their  power  would  seeol^lnferior  to 
the  report.    Agaio^  the  same  things  happening  to  Athens,  one 
would  conjecture,  by  the  sight  of  their  city,  that  their  power 
were  double  to  what  it  is.     We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  in* 
credulous,  [concerning  the  forces  that  went  to  Troy}  nor  have 
in  regard  so  much  the  external  shew  of  a  city,  as  the  powder:' 
but  vf,e  are  U>  think,  that  that  expedition  was  indeed  greater 
than  those  that  went  before  it,  but  yet  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  age;  if  in  this  also  we  may  credit  the  poetry  of  Ho^ 
mer,  who,  being  a  poet,  was  like  to  set  it  forth  to  the  utmost. 
And  yet  even  thus  it  cometb  short ;  for  he  maketh  it  to  cour 
sist  of  1 20O  vesseb :  those  that  were  of  Boeotians,  carrying  120 
men  apiece,  and  those  which  came  with  Philoctetes,  50 ;  set* 
ling  forth,  as  I  suppose,  both  the  greatest  sort,,  and  the  least; 
and  therefore  of  the  bigness  of  any  of  the  rest  he  maketh  in 
his  catalogue  .oe  mention  at  all :  but  dedaretli,  that  they  who 
were  in  4he  vessels  of  Philoctetes,  served  both  as  mariners  and 
soldiers :  for  he  writes,  that  .they  who  were  at  the  oar,  were 
all  of  them'  archers.    And  for  such  as  wrought  not^  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  went  along,  except  kings  *,  and  such  a»^  were 
in  chief  authority^  especially  being  to  pass  the  sea  with  puinition 
«f  war,  aud  ini  bottoms  without  decks,  built  after  Ujfo  old  and 
pyratical  fashion.  .  So  then,  if  by  the  greatest  and  least,  dne 
estimate  the  mean  f  of  their  shipping,  it  will  appear,  tba^  tli/e 
whole  number  of  men  considered,  as  sent  jointly  from  all 
Greece,  were  not  very  many.    And  the  cause  hereof  was  not     /  / 
so  much  want  of  men,  as  of  wealtlu    Fop,  (ql  want  of  victual, 
they  carried  the  lesser  army,  and  no  greater  than  they  hoped 
might  both  follow  the  war,  and  also  maintain  itself.     When 
upon  their  arrival  they  had  gotten  the  upper-hand  in  fightj 
(which  is  manifest^  for  else  they  could  not  have  fortified  their 
camp)  it  appears,  that  from  that  time  forward  they  employed 
not  there  their  whole  power^  but  that  for  want  of  victual^  they 
betook  themselves,  part  of  them  to  the  tillage  of  Chersonesusj 
and  part  to  fetch  in  booties :  whereby  divided,  the  Trojans  the 
more  easily  made  that  ten  years  resistance ;.  as  being  ever  a 
match  for  so  many  as  remained  at  the  siege.     Whereas,  if  they 
had  gone  furnished  with  store  of  provision,  and  with  all  their 
forces,  eased  of  boothaling  and  tillage,  since  they  were  masters 
of  the  field,  they  had  also  easily  taken  the  city.    But  they 
strove  not  with  their  whole  power,  but  only  with  such  a  por- 
tion of  their  army,  as  at  the  several  occasions  chanced  to  be 
present:  when  as,  if  they  had  pressed  the  siege,  they  had  won 

'    *  At  Achilles,  Ulygges,  Ajax,  Diomed(>8,  Patrocla* ;  aod'the  like* 

i  The  whole  nuiober  of  men,  ettiniotingf  the  ahipt  at »  mc^iuai  4e  corrj  85 
men  apiece,  ifliich  iitbe  mean  between  120  and  50,  come  to  lO^OOO  men,  carried 
in  these  1200  ship*.  Yet  the  anther  nakea  it  a  liyht  matter  in  respect  of  the 
present  war» 


the  plio^^lKidi  hilem^  time,  and  wUh  Itm  labodir*  But  ttmogk 
want  of  money,  not  only  thfsy  weie  weak  matten  all  that  pipi^ 
cfe&ed  tbi5  entoprise;  but  also  this,  ^which  is  of  greater  Bame 
than  any  before  it)  iqppeareth  to  be  in  hct  beneath  the  fame^ 
>^  and  report,  which  by  means  of  the  poets,  now  goeth  of  it 
^  ^  1^  '  For'also  after  the  Tfojan  war,  the  Grecians  oontinoed  stttt 
their  shiftings  and  t^nspbtntations;  insomuch  as  never  restingv 
they  improved  not  their  power.  *  For  the  late  rdtinm  of  the 
Greeks  from  Ilium,  caused  not  a  little  innovation,  and  in  most 
of  the  citiefi  there  arose  seditions^  and  those  which  were  driven 
out  built  cities  for  themselves  in  other  places.  For  those  that 
are  now  called  Bceotiaos,  in  thd  sixtieth  year  after  the  taking 
of  Tloy^  expelled  Ame  by  the  Tfaessatians,  seated  themselves 
in  that  coantry,  which,  now  Bceotia,  was  then  called  Cadmeis. 
(But  there  was  in  the  same  a  certun  portion  of  that  nation  be* 
f<Mre,  of  whom  also  were  they  that  went  to  the  warfare  of  Ttcy*) 
And  in  the  eightieth  year,  the  Doreans,  together  with  the  tU*^ 
lacieicles,  seis^  on  Peloponnesus.  And  with  much  ado,  after 
long  time^  Greece  had  constant  rest  ^  and^  shifting  their  seals 
no  longer,  at  length  sent  colonies  ainoad^  And  tl^*  Atheniaoi 
planted  Ionia,  and  most  of  the  islandsi  and  tlie  Peloponne«> 
aian^  most  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  also  Certain  parts  of  the 
rest  of  Greece;  But  these  oobnies  were^all  phinted  after  the 
Tioiati  war.* 

But  when  the  power  of  Greece  was  now  improved,  and  the 
desire  of  money  withal,  their  revenues  being  enlarged,  in  most 
of  the  cities  there  were  erected  tyrannies!  (f6r  before  that 
time»  kinjgdomd  with  bonoun  limited,  were  heteditary.)  And 
the  urecians  built  naivies,  and  became  more  seriously  McUdted  to 
the  affairs  of  the  sea*  The  Corintlnans  are  said  to  have  been  the 
ifirst  that  chantfied  the  form  of  shipping  into  the  nearest  to  that 
Which  is  now  in  use;  and  at  Corinth  ore  reported  to  have  been 
made  the  first  gallies  of  all  Greece.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  Aminocles  the  shipwright  of  Corinth^  boilt  four  ships  at 
Samos.  And  from  the  time  that  Aniinocks  Went  to  Samos, 
until  the  end  of  this  {ffesent  war,  are  at  the  most  but  dOO  vears. 
And  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  that  we  know  of^  wai  fought 
between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyr^ans*,  and  from  that 
battle  to  the  same  time,  are  but  260  yeaimi  For  Coriath  seated 
on  an  isthmus,  had  been  always  a  pliUM^  of  tlaffie^  because 
the  Grecians  of  old,  fioth  within  and  without  Pdoponnesos, 
trading  by  land  more  thah  by  sea,  bad  no  otiber  hteidclutae  one 
to  another,  but  through  the  Q^nlhiim^'  territory^  Alid  was 
also  wealthy  in  money,  as  appears  by  the  poets,  who  have  sir- 
named  this  town  the  Rich.  And  after  the  Grecians  had  com- 
merce also  by  sea|  then  likewise  having  furnished  themselves 

*  By  tbifl  it  sppean  ibat  Thucydide*  out*U?ed  the  whole  inir» 


•oomt. 
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wkh  a  nafry,  tbey  ^cowered  fhe  sea  of  |SiRiteS)  afid  afloiidkig 
tiiffic  both  by  sea  and  land,  mightily  increased  theit^  city  in 
icvtnue  of  moo^y*  After  this  the  lootans  in  the  ttmeg  dt 
Cyms,  &8t  king  of  the  Persians,  And  of  his  son  Caihbyi^,  got 
tof^tber  a  great  navy,  and  making  war  on  Cyras,  obtained  for 
a  time  the  dominion  of  that  part  of  the  sea  that  lieth  on  t^eif 
own  ooaat*  Also  Polycntea,  who  in  the  time  of  Cambyses 
tyrannized  in  Samos,  had  a  strong  navy,  wherewith  he  subrfned 
^ers  of  the  ishmds ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  having  #dh  Rbe^ 
nea,  he  consecrated  the  same  to  ApoUo  of  Delos^  l^be«^PfaD« 
oeans*  like^^,  when  th^  were  bnilding  the  city  of  Marseittef| 
overcame  the  Carthaginians  in  a  fight  a(t  sea.  * 

These  were  the  greatest  navies  extant,  and  yet  ewn  ttie^> 
ihongh  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Troy,  consisted  as  it'i3eem$j 
bfot  of  a  few  gallies,  and  were  made  up  with  vessels  of  fifty 
oars,  and  with  long  boats,  as  well  as  those  of  formal'  thries* 
And  it  was  bat  a  little  before  the  Medanf  war,  arid  death  of 
Darins,  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  kingdom  of  Pdrsi^  that 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  and  the  Coreyrseans  had  of  gallies  any 
aumber.  For  these  last  t  were  fhe  only  navies  worth  sneakhig 
of  in  all  Greece,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Males.  Add  the 
people  of  iEgina,  and  the  Athenians  had  bat  small  oiies.  and 
the  most  of  them  coa^ifetinj^  but  of  fifty  oars  apiece ;  and  thttf 
ao  lately,  as  bat  from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  makhig  war 
on  JEpjoiBL,  and  withal  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Barbarian, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Themistocles,  built  those  dhins  which  they 
used  in  that  war ;  and  these  also,  rtot  all  had  decks.   ' 

Such  vrere  then  the  navies  of  the  Gi^ks,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  Nevertheless,  such  as  applied  themselves  to  naval  bu^;* 
aesB,  gained  by  them  no  small  power,  both  it)  revenue  of  money, 
and  in  dominion  over  other  people.  For  with  their  navien 
.(especially  those  men  that  had  not  sufiicient  land  where  they 
inhabited  to  maintain  themselves)  they  subdued  the  islands. 
•But  as-  for  war  by  land,  such  as  any  state  might  acquire  power 
by,  there  was  none  at  all.  And  such  as  were,  were  only  be- 
tween borderer  and  borderer.  For  the  Grecians  had  never  yet 
gone  out  with  any  army  to  conquer  any  nation  far  from  home; 
because  the  lesser  cities  neither  brought  in  their  forces  to  the 
great  oneS)  as  subjects,  nor  concurred  as  equals,  in  any  common 
enterprise;  but  such  as  were  neighbours,  wamd  against  each 
other,  hand  to  hand*  For  the  war  of  oM,  between  the  Chalci^ 
deans  and  the  Eretrians,  was  it,  wherein  the  rest  of  Greece 
most  divided^  and  in  league  with  eiUier  party. 


/    •  jj^  FluMMtM  IN  the  tine  of  Tar^iraiiiM,  eftOM  into  the  siftvlh  o(  'fjhtr,  tn. 
tered  into  aaity  with  tlie  Romanti  and  thence  ^e«t  nad  k^H  ^nnmlh$,  ssMAgit 
.^jdM  tnvage  nations  of  the  Liguriam  aad  GatiU,  Justin.  1. 4S* 

t  Medet  and  Peniane  ased  here  proaiiieaoosl/,  the  Bfedui  noMreby  Winr 
ImMlated  lo  the  Persiant.  ^  ,; 

I  Of  thtiCertathiaas,  loDtans,  and  Plioccani'. 
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As  othdKS  by  other  means  were  kept  back  from  growing 
great,  so  also  the  lonians  by  this,  that  the  Persian  affkirs  pros- 
pering, Cyrus  and  the  Persian  kingdom,  after  the  defeat  of 
Croesus,  made  war  upon  all  that  lieth  from  the  river  Haly»  to 
the  seaside,  and  so  subdued  all  tiie  cities  which  they  possessed 
in  the  continent,  and  Darius  afterward,  when  he  had  overcome 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  did  the  like  unto  them  in  the  islands^ 

And  as  for  the  tyrants  that  were  in  the  Grecian  cities,  wlio 
forecasted  only  for  themselves,  how,  with  as  much  safety  a» 
was  possible,  to  look  to  their  own  persons,  and  their  own  fa- 
miliesj  they  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the  cities,  and  did  no 
action  worthy  of  memory,  unless  it  were  against  their  neigh- 
bours: for,  as  for  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  they  were  already  ar- 
rived at  greater  power.  Thus  was  Greece  for  a  long  time  hin- 
dered, that  neither  jointly  it  could  do  any  thing  remarkable,  nor 
the  cities  singly  be  adventurous. 

But  after  that  the  tyrants  *  both  of  Athens,  and  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  where  tyrannies  were,  were  the  most,  and  last  of  them 
(esficepting  those  of  Sicily,)  put  down  by  the  Lacedemonians; 
(Lacedemon,  after  it  was  built  by  the  Doreans  that  inhabited 
the  same,  though  it  hath  been  longer  troubled  with  seditions 
than  any  other  city  we  know,  yet  hath  it  had  for  the  longest 
time  good  laws,  and  been  also  always  free  from  tyrants.  For 
it  is  unto  the  end  of  this  war  400  years  and  somewhat  more, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  have  used  one  and  the  same  govern- 
ment :  and  thereby  being  of  power  themselves,  they  also  or- 
dered the  affairs  in  the  other  cities)  [I  say]  after  the  dissolution 
of  tyrannies  in  Greece,  it  was  not  long  before  the1)attle  was  fought 
by  the  Medes  against  the  Athenians  in  the  fields  of  Marathon*  * 
And  in  the  tenth  year  again  «after  that,  came  the  Barbarian  f^ 
with  the  great  fleet  |  into  Greece  to  subdue  it.«  And  Greece 
being  now  in  great  danger,  the  leading  of  the  Grecians  that 
leagued  in  that  war  was  given  to  the  Lacedemonians,  as  to 
the  most  potent  state.  And  the  Athenians,  who  had  purposed 
so  much  before,  and  already  stowed  their  necessaries,  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  Medes,  went  on  shipboard  §  and  became  sea- 
men. .When  they  had  jointly  beaten  back  the  Barbarian,  then 
did  the  Grecians;  both  such  as  were  revolted  from  the  king, 
and  such  as  had  in  common  made  war  upon  him,  not  long  af- 
ter/divide  themselves  into  leagues,  one  part  with  the  Athe- 
nians^ and  the  other  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  these  two  cities 


*  Pitittratus  aud  Iiii  toas. 

•f-^  Xerxei. 

\'  A  fleet  of  tSOO  (rallies,  and  SOOO  hulks  of  the  round  manner  of  building. 
Corn.  Nepos  in  vitas  Themistoctit. 

^  The  Athenians  beingf  adiaontshcd  by  the  Oracle,  for  their  safety  against  tie 
MadeSf.to  pat  themselffes  within  walb  of  wood :  Theaiistocies  intvrpretiug  the 
Oracle,  they  went  into  their  gallies. 
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l^pearing  to  be  the  mightiest,  for  this  had  the  power  by  land, 
and  the  other  by  sea.  But  this  confederation  lasted  but  a 
while;  for  afterwards,  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians,  be* 
ing  at  variance  *,  warred  on  each  other,  together  with  their  se* 
▼eral  confederates.  And  tlie  rest  of  Greece,  wliere  any  discord 
chanced  to  arise,  had  recourse  presently  to  one  of  these.  Inso- 
much, that  from  the  war  of  the  Medes  to  this  present  war,  be* 
ing  continually  [exercised]  sometimes  in  peace,  sometimes  in 
war,  either  one  against  the  other,  or  against  revolted  confede- 
rates, they  arrived  at  this  war,  both  well  furnished  with  mili- 
tary provisions^  and  also  expert,  because  their  practice  was  with 
danger. ' 

The  Lacedemonians  governed  not  their  confederates  so,  as 
to  make  them  tributaries,  but  only  drew  them  by  fair  means 
to  embrace  the  Oligarchy  t>  convenient  to  their  own  policy. 
But  the  Athenians,  having  with  time  taken  into  their  own 
hands  the  gallies  of  all  those  that  stood  out,  (except  the  Chians 
and  Lesbians)  reigned  over  them  Xj  ^^^  ordained  every  one  of 
them  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  of  money.  By  \vhich  means 
their  own  §  particular  provision  was  greater  in  the  beginning 
of  this  war ;  than  when  in  their  flourishing  time,  the  league 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  Greece  remaining  whole,  it  was 
at  the  most.  n    t) 

Such  then  I  find  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  past,  hard    *^  ^ 
to  be  believed,  though  one  produce  proof  for  every  particular 
thereof.     For  men  receive  the  report  of  things,  though  of  their 
own  country,  if  done  before  their  own  time,  all  alike,  from  one 
as  from  another,  without  examination. 

For  the  vulgar  sort  of  Athenians  think  ||,  that  Hippardius 
was  the  tyrant,  and  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  and 
know  not  that  Hippias  had  the  government,  as  being  the  eld- 
est son  of  Pisistratus,  and  that  Hipparchus  and  Thessalus  were 
his  brethren,  and  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  suspecting 
that  some  of  their  complices  had  that  day,  and  at  that  instant, 
discovered  unto  Hippias,  somewhat  of  their  treason,  did  forbear 
Hippias,  as  a  man  forwarned ;  and  desirous  to  effect  somewhat, 
though  with  danger,  before  they  should  be  apprehended,  light- 
ing on  Hipparchus,  slew  him  near  the  temple  called  Leocorium, 

*  This  variance  heptn  upon  this,  that  Simon  hiivinpr  been  sent  for  to  aid  the 
Lncederooniona  against  the  Hclotii,  wan  sent  hack  with  bis  AthcninnK^out  of  din- 
truit  the  Lacedemonians  had  of  their  forward  spirit :  which  the  Athenians  took 
for  a  disgrace. 

t  The  ^overomeiU  of  the  few,  that  is  to  nay,  of  the  nobility. 
,^   X  Hence  it  is,  that  through  all  this  history  cu/>;ecti  and  confederata  an  ttVen 
for  the  same  thinjif,  especially  with  the  Athenians. 

^  Of  the  people  of  Athens  itself,  excluding  their  confederates. 

II  Digression,  to  shew  how  oeglio^ently  men  reoetrethefame  of  thingfs  post,  by 
llu(  example  of  their  error  tonckinji^  the  atory  of  Hippias  the  soa  of  Pisittmtus, 
which  it  seema  he  williogl/  mcntioos  both  here  and  faereofter,  on  light  occasioD. 


<c' 
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mrhibt  he  was  setting  forth  the  Panathenaical  show  *.  And 
likewise  divers  other  things  now  extant,  and  which  time  hath 
not  yet  involved  in  oblivion,  have  been  conceived  amiss  by 
other  Grecians ;  as  that  the  kings  of  Lacedemon^  in  giving 
their  suffrages,  had  not  single  f  but  double  votes.  And  that 
Pitanate  %  was  a  band  of  soldiers,  so  called  there,  whereas  there 
was  never  any  such.  So  impatient  of  labour  are  the  most  men, 
in  the  search  of  truth,  and  embrace  soonest  the  things  that  are 
next  to  hand. 

Now  he,  that  by  the  argument  here  adduced,  shall  frame  a 
judgment  of  things  past,  and  not  believe  rather,  that  they  were 
such  as  the  poets  have  sung,  or  prose-writers  have  composed) 
more  delightfully  to  the  ear,  than  conformably  to  the  truth,  as 
bdng  things  not  to  be  disproved,  and  by  length  of  time,  turned 
for  the  most  part  into  the  nature  of  fables  without  credit  i  but 
shall  think  them  here  searched  out,  by  the  most  evident  signs 
that  can  be,  and  sufficiently  too,  considering  their  antiquity ; 
he  I  say,  shall  not  err.  And  though  men  always  judge  the 
present  war  wherein  they  live,  to  be  greatest ;  and  when  it  is 
past^  admire  more  those  that  were  before  it ;  yet  if  they  consi* 
der  of  this  war,  by  the  acts  done  in  the  same,  it  will  manifest 
itself  to  be  greater,  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned. 

What  particular  persons  have  spoken^  when  tbey  were  about 
to  enter  m  the  war,  or  when  they  were  in  it,  were  hard  for  me 
to  remember  exactly,  whether  they  were  speeches  which  I  have 
heard  myself,  or  have  received  at  the  second  hand.  But  as  any 
man  seemed,  to  me,  that  knew  what  was  nearest  to  the  sum  of 
truth  §,  of  ail  that  hath  been  uttered,  to  speak  most  agreeably 
to  the  matter  still  in  hand,  so  have  I  made  it  spoken  here.  But 
of  the  acts  themselves  done  in  the  war^  I  thought  not  fit  to 
mite  all  that  I  heard  from  all  authors,  nor  such  as  I  myself 
did  but  think  to  be  true;  but  only  those  whereat  I  was  myself 
present,  and  those  of  which  with  all  diligence  I  had  made 
particular  enquiry.  And  yet  even  of  those  things  it  was  hard 
to  know  the  certainty,  because  such  as  were  present  at  every 
action,  spake  not  all  after  the  same  manner,  but  as  they  were 
afiected  to  the  narts,  or  as  they  could  remember. 

To  hear  this  history  rehearsed,  for  that  there  be  inserted  in  it 
no  fetbles,  shall  be  perhaps  not  delightful :  but  he  that  desires 
to  look  into  the  truth  of  things  done,  and  which,  (according  to 

*  pBoatheoaics,  were  tolemiiitiet  instituted  hj  Tbeieat  in  memorjr  of  that  be  ' 
iMd  drawn  tog^ether  all  the  Athentam  that  lived  diiperaed  in  Attica,  into  the  cUf 
of  Atheoi.  Pang,  in  Aread. 

t  Locan  seemeth  to  retain  the  lame  error,  in  Harmodias. 

I  A  tribe  of  the  Lacedemoaiani. 

%  To  the  analogy  and  itncts  of  what  wqs  to  W  laid  :  ao  that  thtiugh  he  otcd 
not  their  wordi,  yet  he  lued  the  arfanenU  that  best  night  lervc  to  the  purpose, 
which  at  any  tine  was  in  hasd. 
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Che  coodittOD  of  humanitv)  mi^  be  done  again^  or  at  least  thair 
like,  he  shall  find  enough  herein  to  make  him  think  it  profit* 
able :  and  it  is  compiled  rather  for  an  everlasting  possession  *j 
than  to  be  rehearsed  for  a  prize  f. 

The  greatest  action  before  this,  was  that  against  the  Medes  l^  ^  ^ 
and  yet  that,  by  two  battles  by  sea,  and  as  many  by  land  §,  was 
soon  decided.  But  as  for  this  war,  it  both  lasted  long,  and 
ihe  harm  it  did  to  Greece  was  such,  as  the  like,  in  the  like 
space,  had  never  been  seen  before.  For  neither  had  there 
ever  been  so  many  cities  expui^ed,  and  made  desolate,  what  by 
the  Barbarians,  and  what  by  the  Greeks  warring  on  one  an- 
other, (and  some  cities  there  were,  that  when  they  were  taken 
changed  thar  inhabitants,)  nor  so  much  banishing  and  slaugh- 
ter, some  by  the  war,  some  by  sedition,  as  was  m  this.  And 
those  things  which  concerning  former  time  there  went  a  £ame 
of,  but  in  fact  rarely  confirmed,  were  now  made  credible :  as 
earthquakes,  general  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  most 
violent  withal;  eclipses  of  the  sun,  oftener  than  is  reported  of 
any  former  time ;  great  droughts  in  some  places,  and  thereby 
famine ;  and  that  which  did  none  of  the  least  hurt,  but  destroyed 
also  its  part,  the  plague.  All  these  evils  entered  together  with 
ihb  war,  which  began  from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians  brake  the  league,  which,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Euboea  ^,  had  been  concluded  between  them  for 
thirty  years.    The  causes  why  they  brake  the  same,  and  their 

Suarrels,  I  have  therefore  set  down  first,  because  no  man 
liould  be  to  seek  from  what  ground  so  great  a  war  amongst 
the  Grecians  could  arise.  And  the  truest  quarrel,  though 
least  in  speech,  I  conceive  to  be  the  growth  of  the  Athenian 
power,  which  putting  the  Lacedemonians  into  fear,  necessi- 
tated the  war.  But  the  causes  of  the  breach  of  the  league,  pub- 
lickly  voiced,  were  these  : 

Epidamnus  » is  a  city  situate  on  the  right  hand  to  such  as 
enter  into  the  Ionian  gulf  || ;  bordering  upon  it,  are  the  Tau* 
lanti].  Barbarians,  a  people  of  Illyris  **^.  This  was  planted  by 
the  Corcyrasansft,  but  the  captain  of  the  colony  was  one  Pha- 
Hus,  the  son  of  Heratoclidas  a  Corinthian  of  the  linkage  of 
Hercules,  and  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  called  to  this 

•  K^^  If  iii. 

t  Both  poeU  and  biBtoriograpbera  of  old,  recited  their  hktories  to  eaptftt« 
glory.    This  emulation  of  g^1(»ry  in  their  writings,  he  ealleth  ivytiatffm* 

t  When  Xerxes  inraded  them. 

^  Two  battles  by  sea,  vis.  one  at  SalanUs,  and  the  other  at  M ycale  in  Iai|i«. 
And  two  by  land,  one  at  Tbermopylte,  and  the  other  at  PUtea. 

II  Negroponte,  by  the  Athenians. 

*  Tbe  first  pretext  of  the  war. 

%  Now  the  gulf  of  Venice,  called  to  from  Jiis  «a  Illyrian. 
**  lilyrti,  now  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia.  '  . 

ft  Inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  Corfu. 
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diarge  oot  of  the  metropolitan  citv  ♦  ;  besides  that,  the  colony 
itself  consisted  in  part  of  the  Corinthians,  and  others  of  the  Do- 
ric nation.    In  process  of  time,  the  city  of  Epidamnus  became 
great  and  populous  ;  and  having  for  many  years  together  been 
annoyed  with  sedition,  was  by  a  war,  as  is  reported,  made  upon 
them  by  the  confining  Barbarians,  brought  low,  and  deprived 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  power.     But  tliat  which  was  the 
last  accident  before  this  war  was,  that  the  nobility,  forced  by 
the  commons  to  fly  the  city,  went  and  joined  with  the  Barba- 
rians, and  both  by  land,  and  sea  robbed  those  that  remained 
within.    The  Epidamnians  that  yrere  in  the  town,  oppressed 
in  this  manner,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Corcym  t>  as  being 
their  mother-city,  praying  the  Corcyraeans  not  to  see  them  per- 
ish, but  to  reconcile  unto  them  those  whom  they  had  driven 
forth,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  Barbarian  war.     And  this  they 
intreated  in  the  form  of  suppliants  J,  sitting  down  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.    But  the  Corcyrasans,  not  admitting  their  suppli^ 
Q.  C     cation  J  sent  them  away  again  without  effect.    The  Epidam- 
•i  ^      nians  now  despairing  of  relief  from  the  Corcyrsans,  and  at  a 
stand  how  to  proceed  in  their  present  afiairs,  sending  to  Del- 
phi, enquired  at  the  Oracle,  whether  it  were  not  best  to  deliver 
up  their  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  as  of  their 
founders,  and  make  trial  of  what  aid  they  should  obtain  from 
thence.    And  when  the  Oracle  liad   answered,  *That  they 
^  should  deliver  it,  and  take  the  Corinthians  for  their  leaders,' 
they  livent  to  Corinth,  and  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Ora- 
cle, gave  their  city  to  them,  and  declared  how  the  first  founder 
of  it  was  a  Corinthian,  and  what  answer  the  Oracle  had  given 
them,  intreating  their  help,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  by, 
beholding  their  destruction.    And  the  Corinthians  undertook 
their  defence,  not  only  for  the  equity  of  the  cause,  (as  thinking 
them  no  less  their  own,  than  the  Corcyraeans'  colony)  but  also 
for  hatred  of  the  Corcyraeans,  who  being  their  colony,  yet  con- 
temned them,  and  allowed  them  not  their  due  honour  in  public 
meetings  ;  nor,  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacrifice,  began  at  a 
Corinthian,  as  was  the  custom  of  other  colonies ;  but  being 
equal  to  the  richest  Grecians  of  their  time,  for  store  of  money, 
and  strongly  furnished  with  ammunition  of  war,  had  them  in 
contempt.  Also  they  sticked  not  sometimes  to  boast  how  much 
they  excelled  in  shipping ;  and  that  Corcyra  had  been  once 
inhabited  by  the  Phaeacea  §>  who  flourished  in  glory  of  naval 

*  Corcyra  was  a  colony  of  Corindi,  and  Epidamnus  of  Corcyra. 

f  Corfu. 

I  Eitiier  tlie  Epidnmuians  lind  ofi'ended  tlic  CorcyrO'nng,  or  the  mannf  r  was  in 
titose  tiiiH-8  to  take  sanctuary,  not  only  for  crimes,  but  fur  obtaininnr  aid  in  extru- 
initifs,  tacitly  disctaiiuing  all  other  help  snre  that  uf  the  {^ods,  and  those  to  whom 
they  niude  supplication. 

§  By  Homer  this  isle  is. called  Phsacis. 
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afiairs ;  wkich  was  also  the  cause,  why  they  the  rather  provided 
themselves  of  a  navy ;  and  they  were  indeed  not  without  power 
that  way,  for  when  they  began  this  war,  tliey  had  one  hun^ 
5^  dred  and  twenty  gallies.  The  Corinthians  therefore  having  all 
these  criminations  against  them,  relieved  Epidamnus  willingly^ 
not  only  giving  leave  to  whosoever  would,  to  go  and  dwell 
there,  but  also  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  Ambraciotes,  Leuca^ 
dttlM^  and  of  their  own  citizens ;  which  SticcUOrsptor  fear  the 
Corcyrseans  should  have  hindered  their  passage  by  sea,  marched 
by  land  to  Apollonia*  The  Corcyrsans  understanding  that  new 
inhabitants,  and  &  ^nison  were  gone  to  Epidamnus,  and  that 
the  colony  was  delivered  to  the  Corinthians,  were  vexed  ex- 
tremely at  the  same ;  and  sailing  presently  thither  with  twenty- 
five  gallies,  and  afterwards  with  another  fleet  in  an  insolent 
manner  commanded  them  both  to  recal  those  whom  they  had. 
banished,  (for  these  banished  ^  men  of  Epidamnus  had  been 
now  at  Corcyra,  and  pointing  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  claiming  kindred,  had  in  treated  the  Corcyraeans  to 
r^tore  them)  and  to  send  away  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
sent  thither  by  the  Corinthians.  But  the  Epidamnians  gave 
no  ear  to  their  commandments.  Whereupon  the  Corcyrasans 
with  forty  gallies,  together  with  the  banished  men,  (whom 
they  pretended  to  reduce)  and  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  they 
had  joined  to  their  part,  warred  upon  them  ;  and  having  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  msKle  proclamation,  that  such  of  the  Epidam- 
nians as  would,  and  all  strangers  might  depart  safely,  or  other- 
wise were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  enemies.  But  when  this 
prevailed  not,  the  place  being  an  isthmus,  they  enclosed  the 
f*  city  in  on  every  side.  The  Corinthians,  when  news  was  brought 
^  from  Epidamnus  how  it  was  besieged,  presently  made  ready 
their  army,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
made,  for  the  sending  thither  of  a  colony,  and  that  such  as 
would  go  sliould  have  equal  and  like  privileges  with  those  that 
were  there  before :  and  that  such  as  desired  to  be  sharers  in  the 
same,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  go  along  in  person  at  that 
present,  if  they  would  contribute  fifty  Corinthian  drachms, 
might  stay  behind.  And  they  were  very  many  both  that  went, 
and  that  laid  down  their  silver.  Moreover,  they  sent  to  the 
Megareans,  for  fear  of  being  stopped  in  their  passage  by  the 
Corcyrseans,  to  aid  them  with  some  gallies,  who  accordingly 

*  ^»y4itt.  Birers  orcationt  force  men  from  their  coantry.  Sentence  of  law 
wliich  is  cQiiitnonlj  callpd  boui^bnient.  Proscription,  vrhen  the  sentence  it 
<lefttb,for  which  cause  they  fly  into  banishment:  but  those  that  are  here  meant, 
are  Bncii4is  in  seditions  being  the  weaker  faction,  fly  for  fear  of  being  murdered, 
which  I  call  here  banished  men;  or  might  call  them  perhaps  better  outlaws  or  fti- 
gitires,  but  neither  of  them  properly.  Tbe  Florentines,  and  other  places  of  Italy, 
that  were  or  are  democratical,  whcreiu  such  banithment  can  only  bappCD,  call 
tbcm  properly  Fuorusciti. 
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/uraUi^^Mt  e^bt,  tfte  cHisMUi  of  ftllf  in  ^crW^gjjg  foorf 


Tbejr  alfo  mpired  g«lBe»  of  tht  E|^digg«BS,  wEo^eoC  them 
fi«t ;  the  dlMieiis  of  Hyguorifc on^  tfeTttMBenianB two^ thu 


LtiicidiaD9  'tea^  the  Asitwigiotes  eighth  Ot  ineTheDans  and 
l^fia^i^they  leqaired  noo^-;  of  the  Eieans,  both  money 
ud  emiAf  gaUies;.  aod  of  the  Corinthians  theoiaelves,  there 
ivma^retdjr  thirty  gaUies,  and  three  thousand  men  of  arms  *• 
The  Cof^maaSf  adveitwcd  of  this  preparatbn,  went  to  Co« 
lAoA  IB  oompaoy  !of  the  ambassadors  ot  the  Lacedemonians^ 
eod  of 'the  Syoioaians^  whom  they  took  with  tfiem^  and  re- 
tailed the  Ccftathians  to  xeod  the  gairison  and  inhabitants 
iMdBk  they  had  sent  to  Epidamnus,  as  being  a  city  they  said 
wbetewlth  they. had  nothing  to  do  $  or  if  they  had  any  thine 
to  attMe^lthey  were  content  to  have  the  caose  judicially  tried 
in  wm  Oitifls  of  Peloponnesus'  as  they  should  both  agree  on, 
and  tbeyitben  should  hold  the  colony  to  whom  the  same  should 
be  «idjudged>  They  said  also,  that  they  were  content  to  refer 
Ijbw  cause  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi:  that  war  they  would 
maka*iKiBe>  batif  they  must  n^eds  have  it,  they  should  by  ti»6 
vioboeeof  them,  beibvoed,  in  their  own  defence,  to  seek  out 
hattmrftietdst  than  thosewhom  they  already  had.  To  this  the 
Corinthians  anawend,  that  if  they  would  put  off  with  their 
8eet»  and  dismiss  the  Barbarians  from  befiGve  Epidamnus,  they 
would  then  consult  of  the  matter;  tat  before  they  could  not 
honestly  do  it :  because  whilst  they  should  be  pleading  the 
ease»  tbo  £|pidamnians  should  be  sufiering  the  misery  of  a 
siege.  The  Corcyrseans  replied  to  this,  that  if  they  would  call 
Inok  those  men  of  theirs  already  in  Epidamnus,  that  then  they 
also  wouhl  do  as  the  Corinthians  had  required  them ;  or  other* 
wise  they  were  content  to  let  the  men  on  both  sides  stay  where 
Uiey  werei^and  to  suspend  the  war  till  the  cause  should  be  de- 
cided. The  Coriotliians  not  assenting  to  any  oi  these  propo- 
sitions since  their  gallies  were  manned,  and  theur  confederates 
present,  having  defied  them  first  by  a  herald,  put  to  sea  with 
seventy-five  gallies  jmA  two  thousand  men  of  arms  I,  and  set 
sail  for  Epidamnus  against  the  Corcymans*  Their  fleet  was 
comaaanded  by  Anstssus  the  son  of  Pellicas^  Callicrates  the  son 
of  Callisst  and  Timanoc  the  son  of  Timai^es :  and  the  land 
fiMTces  bv  Archetimus  the  «oii  of  Eurytimus,  and  Isarchidas  the 
son  of  Isarcbas.  After  they  were  come  as  ftr  as  Actium$,  in 
thp  territory  of  Anactorium,  (which  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
ground  consecrated  unto  him  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Am- 

^  thrtL^TMi,  men  id  ammur.  f  Meanings  tlie  Atheaians. 

^  t  Either  here  or  before,  it  it  likely  the  nambcr  hath  been  mitwritten  :  for  a 
Uttl«  bef>re  he  Aiyt  they  bad  made  ready  three  thotimnd. 

^  A  baren  famoni  aftenrard  for  the  battle  between  Au^nttus  Cssar  and  Mar- 
cus Antonios. 
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liract)  the  Corcyraeans  sent  a  henld  to  Aem  al  Acthun  to  for  • 
bid  their  coming  on^  and  in  the  mean  time  manned  out  their 
fleet  I  and  having  repaired  and  made  fit  for  service  Aeir  old 
galliesy  and  famished  the  r»t  with  things  necessary,  shipped 
their  munition^  and  went  aboard.  The  herald  was  no  sooner 
letumed  from  the  Corinthians  with  an  answer  not  inclining  to 
peace,  bot  having  their  gallics  already  manned  and  furnished, 
to  the  number  of  eighty  sail  (far  forty*  attended  always  the 
siege  of  £pidamnos)  thi^  put  to  sea,  aiMl  arranging  themselves 
came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Corcyrseans  were  clearly  victors, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  there  perished  fifteen  gal- 
lies.  And  the  same  day  it  happen^  likewise,  that  they  that 
besieged  Epidamnus,  had  the  same  rendered  unto  them,  with- 
conditions,  <  that  the  strangeis  therein  found  should  be  tan* 
*  somed,  and  the  Corinthians  kept  in  bonds  till  such  tiipe  as 
/I  they  should  otherwise  be  disposed  of/  The  battle  being 
tended,  the  CopcyrsMms,  after  they  had  set  up  thdr  trophy  f  in 
Leucimna,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  slew  their  other  prisoners, 
but  kept  the  Corinthians  still  in  bonds*  After  this,  when  the 
Corinthians  with  their  vanquished  fleet  were  gone  home  to  Co- 
rinth, the  CorcyrsBaos,  masters  now  of  the  whole  sea  in  those 
parts,  went  first,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Leucas,  a  Corin*' 
thian  colony,  and  then  sidled  to  Cyllene,  which  is  the  arsenal 
of  the  Eleans,  and  burnt  it,  because  they  had,  both  with  mo- 
ney and  shipping,  given  aid  to  the  Corinthians. 

And  they  were  masters  of  those  seas,  and  infested  the  con- 
federates of  Corinth,  for  the  most  part  of  that  year ;  till  such 
time  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  followmg,  the  Corin- 
thians sent  a  fleet  and  soldiers  into  Actium,  the  which  for  the 
more  safe  keeping  of  Leucas,  and  ot  other  cities  their  friends, 
encamped  about  Cheimerium  in  Thesprotis  t :  and  the  Corcy- 
neans,  both  with  their  fleet  and  land  soldiers,  lay  over  against 
them  in  Leucirona.  But  neitiier  stirred  against  the  otfier,  but 
after  they  had  laid  quietly  opposite  all  the  summer,  they  r^ired 
in  winter,  both  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  their  cities. 

All  this  year,  as  well  before  as  after  the  battle,  the  Corin- 
thians being  vexed  at  the  war  witii  the  Corcyrieans,  applied 
themselves  to  the  building  of  gaUies,  and  the  pieparing  of  a 
fleet,  the  strongest  they  weie  able  to  make,  and  to  |»ocare  ma- 
riners out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  all  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  Corcyrsans,  having  intelligence  of  their  preparations,  be- 

*  It  ii  Mid  before  that  tlie  CoreyrsMis  bad  in  all  one  handred  and  twenty  gnX- 
ttet^whieb  nvmher  agreeth  with  tbitei§fbty  tbatfougbt^aBd  the  forty  tbat  nniD- 
taiMd  the  fliege. 

t  TmW.  TorDinr,  particularly  tarning  tbe  back.  Tropbiet,  monuments  in 
remembrance  of  htirmf  made  tbe  enemy  turn  tbeir  backi.  Tbet^  w«rc  vsiial  in 
tfioae  times,  now  out  of  date. 

I  Thesprotu,  part  of  Albania. 
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gan  to  fear^  and  (because  they  had  never  been  in  league  with 
any  Grecian  city,  nor  were  in  the  roll  of  the  confederates,  ei- 
ther of  the  Athenians,  or  Lacedemonians)  thought  it  best  now, 
to  send  to  Athens,  to  see  if  they  could  procure  any  aid  from 
thence.  This  being  perceived  by  the  Corintiiians,  they  also 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  Athens,  lest  the  addition  of  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  to  that  of  the  Corcyneans,  might  hinder  them  from 
carrying  the  war  as  they  desined.  And  the  assembly  at  Athens 
being  met,  they  came  to  plead  against  each  other ;  and  the 
Corcyrseans  spake  to  this  effect. 

T7ie  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Corey ra^ 

^  ^''  '  Mbn  of  Athens,  it  is  but  justice,  that  such  as  eome  to  im- 
^  plore  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  (as  now  do  we)  and  cannot 
^  pretend  by  any  great  benefit  or  league,  some  precedent  me- 

<  rit ;  should,  before  they  go  any  further^  make  it  appear  prio- 

<  cipally,  that  what  they  seek  conferreth  profit,  or  if  not  so,  yet 
« is  not  prejudicial  at  least,  to  those  that  are  to  grant  it :  and 

<  next,  that  they  will  be  constantly  thankful  for  the  same.  And 
'  if  they  cannot  do  this,  then  not  to  take  it  ill,  though  their 
^  suit  be  rejected.  And  the  Corcyraeans  being  fully  persuaded 
'  that  they  can  make  aU  this  appear  on  their  own  parts,  have 

<  dierefore  sent  us  hither,  desiring  you  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
«  number  of  your  confederates.   Now  so  it  is,  that  we  have  had 

<  a  custom,  both  unreasonable  in  respect  of  our  suit  to  you, 
^  and  also  for  the  present  unprofitable  to  our  own  estate*  For, 
^  having  ever  till  now,  been  unwilling  to  admit  others  into 
'  league  with  us,  we  are  now  not  only  suitors  for  league  to 

<  others,  but  also  left  destitute  by  that  means,  of  friends  in  this 
'  our  war  with  the  Corinthians.  And  that  which  before  we 
^  thought  wisdom,  namely,  not  to  enter  with  others  into  league, 
'  becauae  we  would  not  at  the  discretion  of  (^ers  enter  into 
^  danger,  we  now  find  to  have  been  our  weakness  and  impru- 
'  dence.  Wherefore,  though  alone  we  repulsed  the  Corinthians, 
^  in  the  late  battle  by  sea,  yet  since  they  are  set  to  invade  us 
'  with  greater  preparation,  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest  of 
'  Greece  ;  and  seeing  with  our  single  power  we  are  not  able  to 
^  go  through  ;  and  since  also  the  danger,  in  case  they  subdue 
^  us,  would  be  very  great  to  all  Greece ;  it  is  both  necessary 

<  that  we  seek  the  succours  both  of  you  and  whomsoever  else 

<  we  can  \  and  we  are  also  to  be  pardoned,  though  we  make 
'  bold  to  cn>ss  our  former  custom  of  not  having  to  do  with 

^;^  7    <  other  men,  proceeding  not  from  malice,  but  error  of  judg- 

^^  *  ment.    Now  if  you  yield  unto  us  in  what  we  request,  this  co- 

*  incidence  (on  our  part)  of  need,  will  on  your  part  be  honourable, 

^  for  many  reasons.     First  in  this  respect,  that  you  lend  your 

'  help  to  such  as  have  suffered,  and  not  to  such  as  have  com- 
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initted  the  injustice.  And  next^  amaidering  that  yoi\  receive 
into  league  such  as  have  at  stake  their  whole  fortune,  you 
sfaaB^  so  place  your  benefit,  as  to  have  a  testimouy  of  it, 
if  eirer  any  can  be  so  inddible.  Besides  this,  the  greatest 
navy  but  your  own,  is  ours :  consider  then,  what  rarer  hop, 
and  of  greater  grief  to  your  enemies  can  befal  you,  than  that 
that  power,  which  you  would  have  prized  above  any  money, 
or  other  requital,  should  come  voluntarily,  and  without  all 
danger  or  cost  present  itself  to  your  hands ;  bringing  witli  it 
fepatatton  amongst  most  men,  a  grateful  mind  iiom  those 
you  defend,  and  strength  to  yourselves.  All  which  have  not 
happened  at  once  to  many.  And  few  there  be  of  those  that 
sue  for  league,  that  come  not  rather  to  receive  strength  and 
leputfilion,  than  to  confer  it.  If  any  here  think  that  the  war 
wherein  we  may  do  you  service  will  notataUbe,faei8inan  er^ 
ror,  and  seeth  not  how  the  Lacedemonians,  tliroagh  fear  of 
you,  are  alre^  id  labour,  of  the  war ;  and  that  the  Corin- 
Ihtans,  gracious  with  them,  and  enemies  to  you,  making  way 
for  their  enterprise,  assault  us  now,  in  the  way  to  the  invasion 
of  you  hereafter,  that  we  may  not  stand  iamongst  the  rest  of 
their  common  enemies,  bat  that  they  may  be  sure  before- 
hand, either  to  weaken  us,  or  to  strengthen  their  own  estate. 
It  must  tlierefore  be  your  part,  we  offering,  and  you  aceept* 
in;^  the  league,  to  begin  with  them,  and  to  ^ticipate  plot- 
ting, rather  than  t6  counterplot  against  them.  If  theyob- 
ject  injustice,  in  that  you  receive  their  colony,  henceforth  let 
them  learn,  that  all  colonies,  so  long  as  they  receive  no  wrong 
froitt  their  mother  city,  so  long  they  honour  her;  but 
when  they  suffer  injury  from  her,  they  then  become  alienate ; 
fbr  they  are  not  sent' out  to  be  the  slaves  of  them  that  stay, 
but  to  be  thriir  equals.  That  they  have  done  us  the  injury, 
is  manifest ;  for  when-  we  offered  them  a  judicial  trial  of  the 
controvevsy  touching  Epidamhus,  they  chose  to  prosecute 
their  qi>arrel  rather  by  arms  than  judgment.  Now  let  that 
which  they  have  done  unto  us  who  are  their  kindred,  serve  you 
for  some  alignment,  not  to  be  seduced  by  their  demands,  and 
made  their  instruments  before  you  be  aware.  For  he  lives 
9iost  secure  that  hath  fewest  benefits  bestowed  by  him  upon 
^is  enemies,  to  repent  of.  As  for  the  articles  tetween  you 
and  the  Lacedemonians,  they  are  not  broken  by  reeeiving  us 
into  your  league,  because  we  are  in  league  with  neither  party. 
For  tikere  it  is  said,  that  whosoever  is  confederate  of  neither 
party  may  have  access  lawfully  to  either.  And  sure  it  were 
very  unreasonable,  that  the  Corinthians  should  have  the  li- 
berty to  man  their  fleet  out  of  the  cities  comprised  in  the 
league,  and  out  of  any  other  parts  of  Greece,  (and  not  the 
least  out  of  places  *  in  your  dominion)  and  we  be  denied 

•  As  Cf'pliulonia, 
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'  both  the  league  now  propounded,  and  also  all  other  help  from 
^  wheneesoever.  And  if  they  imputed  it  to  you  as  a  fault  that 
'  you  grant  our  request,  we  shall  take  it  for  a  greater  that  you 
'  grant  it  not.  For  therein  you  shall  reject  us  that  are  in- 
^  vaded,  and  be  none  of  your  enemies }  and  them  who  are  your 

*  eneniftes  and  make  the  invasion,  you  shall  not  only  not  op- 

<  pose,  but  also  suffer  to  laise  unlawful  forces  in  your  domi- 
'  Bidns ;  whereas  you  ought  in  truth,  either  not  to  suffer  them  to 
'  take  up  mercenaries  in  your  states,  or  else  to  send  us  succours 

*  also,  in  such  manner  as  you  shall  think  good  yourselves ;  but 
'  ^eciaUy  by  taking  us  mto  your  league,  and  so  aiding  us. 
^  Many  commodi^s,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  shew 
^  unto  you,  but  this  for  the  greatest,  that  whereas  they  are  your 
< -enemies,  (which  is  -manifest  enough)  and  not  weak  ones,  but 
^  able  to  hurt  those  that  stand  up  against  them,  we  offer  you 
^  a  naval,  not  a  terrestrial,  league ;  and  the  want  of  one  of 

<  these  is  not  as  the  want  of  the  other :  nay,  rather  your  principal 

<  aim,  if  it  could  be  done,  should  be,  to  let  none  at  all  have 

<  shipping  but  yourselves ;  or  at  least,  if  that  cannot  be,  to 
V  £  '  make  such  your  friends,  as  are  best  liumished  therewith.  If 
'"^     *  any  man  now  think  thus,  that  what  we  have  spoken  is  indeed 

<  profitable,  but  fears,  if  it  were  admitted,  the  league  were 
'  thereby  broken ;  let  that  man  consider,  that  his  fear  joined 
'  with  strength,  will  make  his  enemies  fear ;  and  his  confi- 

*  dence,  having  (if  he  rejects  us)  so  much  the  less  strength, 

<  will  so  much  the  less  be  feared.    Let  him  also  remember, 

<  that  he  is  now  in  consultation,  no  less  conca^ning  Athens 

<  than  Corcyra;  wherein  he  forecasteth  none  of  the  best,  (oon- 

<  sidering  the  present  estate  of  afiairs)  that  makes  a  question, 

<  whether  a^inst  a  war  at  hand,  and  only  not  already  on  fodt, 
'  he  should  join  uiito  it,  or  not,  that  city  which  with  most  im- 

<  portant  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  will  be  friend  or  enemy. 
'  For  it  lieth  so  conveniently  for  sailing  into  Italy  and  Sicily, 
^  that  it  can  both  prohibit  any  fleet  to  come  to  Peloponnesus 
'  from  thence,  and  convov  any  coming  from  Peloponnesus  tbi- 
'  ther:  and  is  also  for  divers  other  uses  most  commodious. 
'  And  to  comprehend  all  in  brief,  consider  whether  we  be  to  be 
'  abandoned  or  not  by  this.  For  Greece  having  but  three 
'  navies  of  any  account,  yours,  ours,  and  that  of  Corinth,  if  you 

<  suffer  the  other  two  to  join  in  one,  by  letting  the  Corinthkuis    • 
'  first  seize  us,  you  shall  have  to  fight  by  sea  at  one  time,  both 

<  against  the  Corcyraeans  and  Peloponnesians  $    whereas  by 

<  making  league  with  us,  you  shall  with  your  fleet  augmented, 
'  have  to  deal  against  the  Peloponnesians  alone,' 
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Thus  spate  the  Corapraanti  and  after  them  the  CorirUhians 

thus. 

The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  ofCorintL 

1 /^  *  Thb  CorcyraBans  in  their  oration  having  made  mention  not 
/'  only  of  your  taking  them  into  leagne,  but  also^  that  tliey  are 

<  wronged,  and  unjustly  warred  on ;  it  is  also  necessaiy  for  us 

<  to  answer  concerning  both  those  points^  and  then  afterwards 
'  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say :  to  the  end  you 

<  may  foreknow  that  ours  are  the  safest  demands  for  you  to  em- 

<  brac^  and  that  you  may  upon  reason  reject  the  needy  estate 

*  of  those  others.    Whereas  they  allege  in  defence  of  their  re- 

*  fusing  to  enter  league  with  any  other  cities^  that  the  same  hath 

*  proceeded  from  modesty;  the  truth  is,  that  they  took  up  that 

*  custom,  not  from  any  virtue,  but  mere  wickedness  i  as  being 
^  unwilling  to  call  any  confederate  for  a  witness  of  their  evil 
'  actions,  and  to  be  put  to  blush  by  calling  them.    Besides, 

*  their  eity,  being  by  situation  sufficient  within  itself,  giveth 
'  them  this  point,  that  when  they  do  any  man  a  vrrong,  they 

*  themselves  are  the  judges  of  the  sarne^  and  not  men  appointed 
^  by  consent.  For  going  seldom  forth  against  other  nations, 
'  they  intercept  such,  as  by  necessity  are  driven  into  their  bar- 

*  hour.    And  in  this  consif|teth  their  goodly  pretext,  for  not  ad-» 

*  mitting  confederates,  not  because  tiiey  would  not  be  contetit 
'  t&  accompany  ethers  in  doing  evil,  but  because  they  had  ra- 
'  therdo  it  alone;  that  where  they  were  too  strong,  tliey  might 
'oppress;  and  when  there  should  be  none  to  ^)0erve  them^ 
'  the  less  of  the  profit  might  be  shared  from  them,  and  that 

*  they  might  escape  the  shaive  when  they  took  anv  thing.  But 
<  if  they  had  been  lionest  men>  (as  they  themselves  say  they 
'are)  by  how  much  the  less  they  aie  obnoxious  to  accusation, 
'  so  much  the  more  means  they  nave,  by  giving  and  taking  what 

'I  C'  ia  due,  to  make  thebr  honesty  appear.   But  they  are  not  such, 

'-^^  *  neither  towards  others,  nor  towards  us.   For  being  our  colony, 

'  thev  have  not  only  been  ever  in  revolt,  but  now  they  also 

'  mme  war^upon  us,  and  say  they  were  not.  sent  out  to  be  in- 

'  jared  by  us ;  but  we  say  again,  that  we  did  not  send  them 

*  forth  to  be  scorned  by  them,  but  to  hava  the  leading  of  them, 
'  and  to  be  regarded  by  them,  as  is  fit.  For  our  other  colonies 
'  both  honour  and  love  us  much,' which  is  an  argument,  seeing 
'  the  rest  are  pleased  with  our  actions,  that  these  have  no  Just 

*  cause  to  be  offended  alone  ;  and  that  without  some-mamfest 
'  wrong,  we  should  not  have  had  colour  to  war  against  them. 
^  But  say  we  bad  been  in  an  error,  it  had  been  well  done  in 

*  them,  to  have  given  way  to  our  passion,  as  it  had  been  abo 
^  dishonourable  in  us  to  have  insuked  over  their  modesty.    But 
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through  pride  and  wealth  they  have  done  us  wrong,  both  in 
many  other  things,  and  also  in  this ;  that  Epidamnus  being 
ours,  which  (whilst  it  was  vexed  with  wars,  they  never  claimed) 
as  soon  as  we  came  to  relieve  it,  was  forcibly  seized  by  them, 
and  so  holden.    They  say  now,  that  before  they  took  it,  they 
offered  to  put  the  cause  to  trial  of  judgment :  but  you  are  not 
to  think  that  such  a  one  will  stand  to  judgment  as  hath  ad- 
vants^e,  and  is  sure  already  of  what  he  offereth  to  plead  for ; 
but  rather  he  that  before  the  trial  will  admit  equality  in  the 
matter  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  pleading :  whereas  contrarily 
these  men  offered  not  this  specious  pretence  of  a  judicial  trial, 
before  they  had  besieged  the  city,  but  after,  when  they  saw 
we  meant  not  to  put    it  up.      And    now  hither  they  be 
come,  not  content  to  have  been  faulty  in  that  business  them- 
selves, bat  to  get  in  you  into  their  confederacy ;  no,  but  into 
their  conspiracy;    and  to  receive  them  in  this  name,  that 
they  are  enemies  to  us.    But  they  should  have  come  to  you 
then,  when  they  were  most  in  safety ;   not  now,  when  we 
have  the  wrong,  and  they  the  danger ;  and  when  you,  that 
never  partaked  of  their  power,  must  impart  unto  them  of  your 
idd ;  and  having  been  free  from  their  faults,  must  have  an 
equal  share  irom  us  of  the  blame.    They  shoidd  communicate 
their  power  before-hand,  that  mean  to  make  common  the  issue 
of  the  same;  and  they  that  share  not  in  the  crimes,  ought  also 
to  have  no  pait  in  the  sequel  of  them.    Thus  it  appears  that 
we  come  for  our  parts  with  arguments  of  equity  and  right ; 
whereas  the  proceedings  of  these  other  are  nothing  else  but 
violence  and  rapine.     And  now  we  shall  shew  you  likewise, 
that  you  cannot  receive  them  in  point  of  justice.     For  al- 
though it  be  in  the  articles,  that  the  cities  written  with  neither 
of  the  parties,  may  come  in  to  whether  of  th&m  they  please ; 
yet  it  holds  not  for  such  as  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  either ; 
but  only  for  those  that  having  revolted  from  neither  part,  want 
protection,  and  bring  not  a  war  with  them  instead  of  peace 
to  those  (if  they  be  wise)  that  receive  them.   For  you  shail  not 
only  be  auxiliaries  unto  these ;  but  to  us,  instead  of  confederates, 
enemies.    For  if  you  go  with  them,  it  follows,  they  must  de- 
fend themselves,  not  without  you.    You  slftuld  do  most  up- 
rightly, to  stand  out  of  both  our  ways ;  and  if  not  that,  then 
to  take  our  parts  against  the  CorcyrcBans,  (for  between  the  Co- 
rinthians and  you  there  are  articles  of  peace,  but  with  the  Cor- 
cyrceans  you  never  had  so  much  as  a  truce)  and  not  to  con- 
stitute a  new  law  of  receiving  one  another's  rebels.     For  nei- 
ther did  we  give  our  votes  against  you,  when  the  Samians  re- 
volted, though  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  divided  in 
opinion :  but  plainly  alleged,  that  it  was  reason  that  every 
one  sboald  have  liberty  to  proceed  against  their  own  re- 
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volUog  confederates.  And  if  you  shall  once  receive  and  aid 
the  doers  of  wrong,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  will  come  over 
as  fast  from  you  to  us,*  and  you  shall  set  up  a  law,  not  so 
much  against  us  as  against  yourselves.  These  are  the  points 
of  justice  we  had  to  shew  you,  conformable  to  the  law  of  the 
Grecians*  And  now  we  come  to  matter  of  advice,  and  claim 
of  favour;  which  (being  Qotso  much  your  enemies  as  to  hurt 
you,  nor  such  friends  as  td  surcharge  you)  we  say,  ought  in 
the  present  occasion,  to  be  granted  us  by  way  of  requital : 
for  when  you  had  want  of  long  barks  against  the  TEginetse, 
a  little  before  the  Medan  war,  you  bad  twenty  lent  unto 
you  by  the  Corinthians;  which  benefit  of  ours,  and  that 
other  against  the  Samians,  when  by  us  It  was  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  did  not  aid  them,  was  the  cause  both  of  your 
victory  against  the  iSginets,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the 
Samians.  And  these  things  were  done  for  you  in  a  sea- 
son, 'when  men,  going  to  fight  against  their  enemies,  neg- 
lect all  respects  but  of  victory.  For  even  a  man's  domestic 
afiairs  are  ordered  the  worse  through  eagerness  of  present  con- 
tention. Which  benefits  considering,  and  the  younger  sort 
taking  notice  of  them  from  the  elder^  be  you  pleased  now  to 
defend  us  in  the  like  manner.  And  have  not  this  thought, 
that  though  in  what  we  have  spoken  there  be  equity,  yet  if 
the  war  should  arise,  the  profit  would  be  found  in  the  con- 
trary. For  utility  followeth  those  actions  most,  wherewith  we 
do  the  least  wrong ;  besides  that,  the  likelihood  of  the  war, 
wherewith  the  Corcyreeans  frighting  you  go  about  to  draw 
you  to  injustice,  is  yet  obscure,  and  not  worthy  to  move  you 
to  a  manifest  and  present  hostilRy  with  the  Corinthians  5  but 
it  were  rather  fit  for  you  indeed  to  take  away  our  former  jea- 
lousies concerning  the  Megareans  *.  For  the  last  good  turn 
done  in  season,  though  but  small,  is  able  to  cancel  an  accusa- 
tion of  much  greater  moment.  Neither  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
drawn  on,  by  the  greatness  of  the  navy  which  now  shall  be  at 
your  service  by  this  league ;  for  to  do  no  injury  to  our  equals, 
is  a  firmer  power  than  that  addition  of  strength,  which  (puft 
up  with  present  shews)  men  are  to  acquire  with  danger. 
And  since  we  Ik  come  to  this,  which  once  before  we  said  at 
Lacedemon,  that  every  one  ought  to  proceed,  as  he  shall 
think  good,  against  his  own  confederates,  we  claim  that  liberty 
now 'of  you;  and  that  you  that  have  been  helped  by  our  votes, 
will  not  hurt  us  now  by  yours,  but  render  like  for  like;  re- 
membering that  now  is  that  occasion,  wherein  be  ths^t  atdeth 
us,  is  our  greatest  friend  5  and  he  that  opposeth  us,  our  great- 
est enemy.    And  that  you  will  not  receive  these  Corcyrseans 


*  This  wbich  wm  done  ogainst  the  CorinthiADS  by  tbd  AUiMiMis  Chat  aided 
Mlfgtirsr,  u  related  aftcrtvards  iu  (his  first  book. 
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^  into  Ipigme  Hg^u^t  our  wiUs|  nor  defend  them  io  their  injuries* 
*  TheseUiings  if  you  grant  us,  you  shall  both  do  as  is  fit^ 
<  and  also  advise  the  best  for  the  good  of  jpur  own  aflaics,' 

Tilts  ias  the  effect  of 'what  was  spokai  by  ike  Corinthians. 

l-f-  ^    Both  sides  having  been  heard  and  the  Athenian  people  twice 
assembled ;  in  the  former  assembly  they  approved  no  less  of 
the  re^ns  of  the  Corinthians  than  of  the  Corcyrseans ;  but  in 
the  latter,  they  changed  their  minds ;  not  so,  as  to  make  a 
league  with   the  Corcyrssans   both  offensive   and  defensive^ 
that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  one  should  be  so  of  the 
other,  (for  then  if  the  Corcyrseans  should  have  required  them 
to  go  against  Corinth^  the  peace  had  been  broken  with  the 
'  JE^etopqnnesians)   but  made  it   only  defensive,  that   if  any 
one  sh<HiId  invade  Corcyra  or  Athens,  or  any  of  their  con- 
federates, they  were  then  mutually  to  assist  one  another. 
For  they  expected,  that  even  thus  they  should  grow  to  war 
with    tne  P^loponnesians,  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to 
let  Oigpcyra,  thf^t  had  so  great  a  navy,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
t^e  Corinthians ;  but  rather,  as  much  as  in  them  la^,  desired 
t6  break  them  one  against  another;  that  if  need  required,  they 
might  have  to  do  with  the  Corinthians  and  others  that  had 
shipping,  when  they  should  be  weakened  to  their  hands.  And 
the  island  seemed  sJso  to  lie  conveniently  for  passing  into  Italy 
and  Sicily.    With  this  mind  the  people  of  Athens  received  the. 
Cbrcym^ans  into  league ;  and  when  tne  Corinthians  were  gone^ 
sent  ten  gallies  not  long  after  to  their  aid.    The  commanders 
of  them  were  L«acedemonius  the  son  of  Cimon,  Diotimus  the 
son  of  Strombichus,  and  Proteas  the  son  of  Epicles ;  and  had 
order  not  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians  unless  they  invaded 
Corcyra^  or  omred  to  land  there,  or  in  some  other  place  of 
theirs.    Which  if  they  did,  then  with  all  their  might  to  oppose 
tliem.    This  they  forbade  because  the^  would  not  break  the 
peace  concluded  with  the  Pdoponnesians,    So  these  gallies 
arrived  »t  Corc^. 

The  Corinthians,  when  they  were  ready,  made  towards  Cor- 
cyra with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  viz.  of  ^tlie  Eleans  ten,  of 
the  Megareans  twelve,  of  the  Lencetdians  ten,  of  the  Ambra- 
ciotes  twenty-seven,  of  the  Anactorians  one,  and  ninety  of  their 
own.  The  commanders  of  these  were  men  chosen  out  of  the 
said  several  dUes,  for  the  several  parts  of  the  fleet  which  they 
sent  in;  and  over  those  of  Corinth,  was  Xenocleides  the  son  of 
Euthides,  with  four  others.  After  they  were  all  come  together, 
upon  the  coast  of  the-  continent  over  a^nst  Corcyra,  th6y 
sailed  froth  Leucas  and  came  to  Chdmerium,  in  the  country  of 
Thesprotis. '  In  this  place  is  a  haven,  and  above  it,  ferther  from 
the  seo^  -Ifae  cit/  of  £plvf^  in  thai  piit  of  Tko^nptis,  which 
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is  caUed  Eleatts;  and  near  unto  it,  disboguetIr!ntotlie  s(sa*(he 
lake  Acherusia,  and  inta  that  (having  first  parsed  through 
Thesprotis)  the  river  Acheron,  fipom  which  ^  it  tsJceth  thfe  bame. 
Also  the  river  Thyanis  runneth  here,  which  divideth  Thespro- 
tis ftom  Cestrine  ♦,  between  which  two  rivers,  ariseth  this  pijo- 
montory  of  Cheiiherium.    To  this  part  of  the  continent  came 
the  Corinthians  and  encamped.    The  Corcyrseans  understand- 
ing that  they  made  against  them,  having  ready  ode  huhdred. 
and  ten  gallics  under  the  conduct  of  Miciades,  i£s;imides,  and 
Eurybatus,  came  and  encamped  in  one  of  the  islands  ^lled 
Sybota.    And  the  ten  gallics  of  Athens  were  also  with  tlienu 
But  their  land  forces  staid  io  the  promontory  of  Lcucimim, 
and  with  them  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  Zacynthians 
that  came  to  aid  them.    The  Corinthians  also  had  in  the  con^ 
tinent  the  aids  of  many  Barbarians,  which  in  those  quarters 
have  been  evermore  their  friends.    Th^  Corinthians,  after  they 
were  ready,  and  had  taken  aboard  three  days  provision  of  vie* 
tnal,  put  off  by  night  from  Cheimerium  with  purpose  to  fight: 
and  about  break  of  day,  as  they  were  sailing,  descried  the  g^U 
lies  of  the  Corcyrseans,  which  were  also  putoff  fr6m  Sybota, 
and  coming  on  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians.    As  soon  as  they 
had  sight  one  of  another,  they  put  themselves  into  order  of 
battle.    In  the  right  \ving  f  of  the  Corcyrmans  were  pidided  the 
galHes  of  Athens ;  aiid  the  rest  being  their  own,  were  divided, 
into  three  commands  under  the  three  commanders,  one  UQder^ 
one.    This  was  the  order  of  the  Corcyrseans.    The  Gorihthi- 
ans  had  io  their  right  wing  the  gallies  of  Megara,  and  of  j^m- ' 
bracia;  in  the  middle,  other  their  confederates  in  order;  (Ln^t 
crt)positeto  the  Athenians,  and  right  wing  of  the  Corcyteab^. 
they  were  themselves  placed  \rith  such  gallies  as  were  b^t  of 
saO,  in  the  left.    The  standard  %  being  on  either  side  lift  uji,; 
they  joined  battle,  having  on  both  parts  both  many,  men  of 
arms,  and  ms^ny  archers  and  sflngers,  bnt  after  the  oldfashton, 
as  yet  somewhat  unskilfully  appointed.    The  battle  wtts  not  so 
artificially  as  cruelly  fought,  near  unto  the  manner  of  ^  fight 
at  land.    For  after  they  had  once  run  their  gallies  up  close 
aboard  one  of  another,  they  could  not  for  the  numbeif' and 
throng  be  easily  gotten  asunder  again,  but  relied  for  the  victory,^ 
especially  upon  their  men  of  arms,  who  fought  lyhere  they 
stood,  whilst  the  gallies  remaintd  altogether  without  motion. 
Passages  through  each  other  they  made  none,  but  fought  it  out 
with  courage  and  strength  rather  than  with  sldlh  insoibuch 


•  *  Ceslitortbe  tprrttQfjjof  €c»tv»,  ^«rt  ofCliKOuca.  -  *'' 

t  Ki^ivf,  ilieg«llie«  stood  all  ooe  dy  .oii«  ip.aiDw,  »iMi  th«  i^'ghiwi^^M^. 
Hio«e«(t)at  were  on  tli«  Hrbf  band  from  thf  mit^dest :  and  tb^  \eu  wipg,  tho««  oik 
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as  the  battle  was  in  every  part  not  without  much  tumult  and 
disorder.  In  which  the  Athenian  gullies  being  always,  where 
the  Corcyresans  were  oppressed,  at  hand,  kept  the  enemies  in 
ieir,  but  yet  began  no  assault,  because  their  commanders  stood 
in  awe  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Corinthians  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  for  the 
Corcyrseans  with  twenty  gallies  had  made  them  turn-  their 
backs,  and  chased  them  dispersed  to  the  continent ;  and  sail- 
ing to  their  very  camp,  went  on  land,  burnt  their  abandoned 
tents,  and  took  away  their  baggage ;  so  that  in  this  part  the 
Corinthians  and  their  confederates  were  vanquished,  and  tlie 
Corcyrfeans  had  the  victory.  But  in  the  left  wing,  where  the 
Corinthians  were  themselves,  they  were  far  superior ;  because 
ihe  Corcyraeans  had  twenty  gallies  of  their  number,  which  was 
at  first  less  than  that  of  the  Corinthians,  absent  in  the  chase 
of  the  enemy.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  Corcy- 
Tseans  were  in  distress,  now  aided  them  manifestly,  whereas  be- 
fore they  had  abstained  from  making  assault  upon  any.  But 
Kvhen  once  they  fled  outright,  and  that  the  Corinthians  lay 
sore  upon  them,  then  every  one  fell  to  the  business,  without 
making  difference  any  longer:  and  it  came  at  last  to  this  ne* 
cessity,  that  they  undertook  one  another,  Corinthians  and  Athe* 
nians. 

The  Corinthians  when  their  enemies  fled,  staid  not  to 
fasten  the  hulls  of  the  gallies  they  had  sunk  under  their  own 
gallies,  that  so  they  might  tow  them  after  ;  but  made  after  the 
men,  rowing  up  and  down  to  kill  rather  than  to  take  alive ; 
and  through  ignorance  (not  knowing  that  their  right  wing  had 
been  discomfitted)  slew  also  some  of  their  own  friends.  For 
the  gallies  of  either  side  being  many,  and  taking  up  a  large 
space  of  sea,  after  they  were  once  in  the  medly  they  could  not 
easily  discern  who  were  of  the*  victors,  and  who  of  the  van- 
quished party.  For  this  was  the  greatest  naval  battle,  for 
number  of  ships,  that  ever  had  been  before,  of  Grecians  against 
Grecians.  When  the  Corinthians  had  chased  the  Corcyrseans 
to  the  shore,  they  returned  to  take  up  the  broken  gallies  and 
bodies  of  their  dead,  which  for  the  greatest  part  they  re- 
covered and  brought  to  Sybota,  where  also  lay  the  land  forces 
of  the  Barbarians  that  were  come  to  aid  them.  This  Sybota  is 
a  desert  haven  of  Thesprotist  When  they  had  done,  they  re- 
united themselves  and  made  again  to  the  Corcyrfeans ;  and 
they  likewise  with  such  gallies  as  they  had  fit  for  the  sea,  re- 
maining of  the  former  battle,  together  with  those  of  Athens, 
put  forth  to  meet  them,  fearing  lest  they  should  attempt  to 
land  upon  their  territory.  By  this  time  the  day  was  far  spent, 
and  tlie  song  ^  which  they  used  to  sing  when  they  came  to 

*P»aD,  a  liyinu  to  Mara  in  the  beyiouin^  of  a  figUt:  U  Apollo  uftc|-  the  victory. 
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charge,  was  ended,  when  suddenly  the  CorinthtaoB  began  to 
row  a  stern :  for  they  had  descried  twenty  Athenian  galUes  sent 
from  Athens  to  second  the  former  ten,  for  fear  lest  the  Corcy- 
raeans  (as  it  also  fell  out)  should  be  overcome,  and  tho^  ten 
gallies  of  thdrs  be  too  few  to  defend  them.  When  the  Co- 
rinthians therefore  had  sight  of  these  gallies,  suspecting  that 
they  were  of  Athens,  and  more  in  number  than  they  were,  by 
little  and  little  they  fell  off.  But  the  Coceyrfieans  (because  the 
course  of  these  gallies  was  unto  them  more  out  *  of  sight)  de- 
scried them  not^  but  wondered  why  the  Corinthians  fowed  a 
stem,  till  at  last  some  that  saw  them  said  they  were  enemies, 
and  then  retired  also  the  Corcyrseans.  For  by  this  time  it  was 
dark,  and  the  Corinthians  had  turned  about  the  heads  of  their 
gallies,  and  dissolved  themselves.  And  thus  were  they  parted, 
and  the  battle  ended  in  night. 

The  Corcyraeans  lying  at  Leucimna,  these  twenty  Athenian 
gallies,  under  the  command  of  Glaucon  the  son  of  Leagrua, 
and  Androcides  the  son  of  Leogorus,  passing  tlirough  the  midst 
of  the  floating  carcasses  and  wreck,  soon  after  they  were  descried, 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Corcyrseans  in  Leucimna.  The 
Corcyraecms  at  first,  (being  night)  were  afraid  they  bad  been 
enemies,  but  knew  them  afterwards ;  so  they  anchored  there. 

The  ne&t  day,  both  the  thirty  gallies  of  Athens,  and  as  many 
of  Corcyra  as  were  fit  for  service,  went  to  the  haven  in  Sybota, 
where  the  Corinthians  lay  at  anchor,  to  see  if  they  would  fight. 
But  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  put  off  from  the  land,  and  . 
arranged  themselves  in  the  wide  sea,  stood  quiet,  not  meaning  , 
of  their  own  accord  to  begin  the  battle ;  both  for  that  they  saw 
the  supply  of  fresh  gallies  from  Athens,  and  for  many  difficul- 
ties that  happened  to  them,  both  about  the  safe  custody  of 
their  prisoners  aboard,  and  also  for  that  being  in  a  desert<  place, 
their  gallies  were  not  yet  repaired;  but  took  thought  rather 
how  to  go  home,  for  fear  lest  the  Athenians,  having  the  peace 
already  broken,  in  that  they  had  fought  against  each  other, 
should  not  suffer  them  to  depart.  They  therefore  thought 
good  to  send  before  unto  the  Athenians,  certain  men,  without 
privilege  of  heralds,  for  to  sound  them,  and  to  say  in  this 
manner: 

*  Men  of  Athens,  you  do  unjustly  to  begin  the  war,  and  vio- 

*  late  the  articles :  For  whereas  we  go  about  to  right  us  on  our 

*  enemies,  you  stand  in  our  way,  and  bear  arms  against  us. 

*  If  therefore  you  be  resolved  to  hinder  our  going  against  Cor- 

*  cyra,  of  whatsoever  place  else  we  please,  dissolve  the  peace, 
'  and  laying  hands  first  upon  us  that  are  here,  use  us  as  enemies.* 

Thus  said  they :  and  the  Corcyrseans,  as  many  of  the  army 

•  (vh.)  Mori  behind  their  b»cks. 
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as  beard  them,  criied  out  immediately  to  take  and  kill  them. 
But  the  Athenians  made  answer  thus : 

*  Men*  of  Peloponnesus,  neither  do  we  begin  the  war,  nor 
*  break  the  peace ;  but  we  bring  aid  to  these  our  confederates^ 
'  the  Corcyraeans ;  if  you  please  therefore  to  go  any  whither 
^  else,  we  hinder  you  not;  but. if  against  Corcyra,  or  any  place 
'  belonging  unto  it,  we  will  not  suffer  you.* 

When  the  Athenians  had  given  them  this  answer,  the  Co- 
rinthians made  ready  to  go  home,  and  set  up  a  trophy  in  Sybota 
of  the  continent.  And  the  Corcyrseans  also,  both  took  up  the 
wreck,  and  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  carried  every  way  by  the 
waves  and  the  wind  that  arose  the  night  before,  came  driving  to 
their  hands ;  and,  as  if  they  had  had  the  victory,  set  up  atrophy 
likWise  in  Sybota  of  the  islands.  The  victory  was  thus  chal- 
lenged on  both  sides,  upon  these  grounds:  the  Corinthians 
did  set  up  a  trophy,  because  in  the  battle  they  had  the  belter 
all  day^  having  gotten  more  of  the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  than 
the  other,  and  taken  no  less  than  one  thousand  prisoners,  and 
sunk  about  seventy  of  the  enemies  gallles.  And  the  Corcy- 
raans  set  up  a  trophv,  because  they  had  sunk  thirty  gallies  of 
the  Corinthians,  and  had,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  re- 
covered the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  that  drove  to  them  by  rea- 
son of  the  wind ;  and  because  the  day  before,  upon  sight  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Corinthians  had  rowed  a  stern,  and  went  away 
from  them  :  and  lastly,  for  that  when  they  went  to  Sybota  the 
Corinthians  came  not  out  to  encounter  them.  Thus  each 
side  aahned  victory. 

Thci  Corinthians  in  their  way  homeward,  took  in  Anactorlum, 
a  town  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  by  deceit ;  (this 
town  was  common  to  them,  and  to  the  Corcyneans)  and  having 
put  into  it  Corinthians  onlv,  departed,  and  went  home.  Of 
the  Corcyrsans  eight  hundred  that  were  servants  were  sold, 
and  kept  prisoners  two  hundred  and  fifty,  whom  they  used  with 
very  much  fevour,  that  they  might  be  a  means>  at  their  return, 
to  bring  Corcyra  into  the  power  of  the  Corinthians,  the  greatest 
part  of  these  being  principal  men  of  the  city.  And  thus  was 
Corcyra  delivered  of  the  war  of  Corinth^  and  the  Athenian  gal- 
Kes  went  from  them.  This  was  the  first  cause  that  the  Corin- 
thians had  of  war  against  the  Athenians;  namely^  because  they 
hsid  taken,  part  with  the  Corcyraeans  in  a  battle  by  sea^  against 
the  Corinthians^  with  whom  they  were  comprised  in  the  same 
lirUdes  oF]>eace. 

ftesetttfyt  aft^tbi^,  it  ckme  to  piss,  that  other  differences 

*  The  »niwer  of  tbc  Athcnmo*;  f  "^^^  tccond  pretext  of  tbc  war. 
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arose  between  the.  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  to  induce 
the  war.  For  whikt  the  Corinthians  studied  to  be  reveoged, 
the  Athenians,  who  had  their  hatred  in  jealousy,  commanded 
the  citizens  of  Potidiea,  a  city  seated  in  the  Isthmus  of  PaHene, 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  but  confederate  and  tributai^  to  the 
Athenians,  to  pull  down  that  part  of  the  wall  of  their  city  that 
stood  towards  Pallene,  and  to  give  them  hostages,  and  also  to 
send  away,  and  no  more  receive  tlie  Epidemiurgt,  (magis- 
trates so  called)  which  were  sent  unto  them  year  by  year  from 
Corinth ;  fearing  lest  through  the  persuasion  of  Perdiccas*  «nd 
of  the  Corinthians,  thev  should  revolt,  and  draw  to  revolt  with 
them  their  other  confederates  in  Thrace.  These  things  against 
the  Potideans  the  Athenians  had  precontrived,  presently  after  , 
the  naval  battle  fought  at  Corcyra.  For  the  Corinthians  and 
they  were  now  manifestly  at  difference )  and  Peidiccas,  who 
before  had  been  their  confederate  and  friend,  now  warrea  upon 
them*  And  the  cause  why  he  did  so,  was,  that  when  his  brothev 
Philip  and  Derdas  Joined  in  arms  against  him,  the  Athenians 
had  made  a  league  with  them.  And  therefore  being  afraid,  he  both 
sent  to  Lacedemon  to  negociate  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
also  reconciled  himtelf  to  the  Corinthians,  tne  better  to  procure 
the  revolt  of  Potidsea;  and  likewise  he  practised  with  the  Chair 
cideans  of  Thrace,  and  with  the  Bottieans,  to  revolt  with  them« 
For  if  he  could  make  these  confining  cities  his  confederates; 
with  the  help  of  them,  he  thought  his  war  would  be  tbeeasier* 
Which  the  Athenians  perceiving,  and  intending  to  prevent  the 
revolt  of  these  cities,  gave  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet, 
(for  they  were  now  sending  thirty  gallics,  witti  a  thousand  men 
of  arms  under  the  command  of  Archestratus  the  son  of.  hjQfh 
medes,  and  ten  others,  into  the  territories  of  Perdiocas)  holfa  to 
receive  hostages  of  the  Potideans,  and  to  demolish  their  walls  j; 
and  also  to  have  an  eye  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  that  they 
revolted  not.  The  Potideans,  having  sent  ambassadors  tP 
Athens,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  the  people  not  to  uakA 
any  alteration  amongst  them;  by )| other  ambassadors,  whom 
they  sent  along  with  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth  to  I^apedemon, 
dealt  with  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  same  time,  if  need  re- 
quired, to  be  ready  to  revenge  their  quarrel.  When  after  l^ng 
solicitation  at  Athens,  and  no  good  done,  the  fleet  was  senlf 
away  against  them,  no  less  than  against  Macedonia ;  and  when 
the  magistrates  of  Lacedemon  had  promised  them,  if  the  Athe^ 
nians  went  to  Potidsea,  to  invade  Attica,  then  at  last  they  rprf 
volted,  and  together  with  them  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiean% 
all  mutually  sworn  In  the  same  conspiracy.  For  Perdicc|i»  had 
also  {>eFsuaded  the  Chalcideans  to  abandon  and  pull  down  their 
maritime  towns^  and  to  go  up  and  dwell  at  Olynthus,  and  that 
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one  city  to  malce  strong:  and  to  those  that  removed,  gave  pait 
of  his  own,  and  part  of  the  territory  of  Maydonia,  aboat  the 
lake  Bolbe,  to  live  on,  so  long  as  the  war  against  the  Athe<^ 
nians  should  continue.  So  when  they  had  demolished  their 
cities  and  were  gone  up  higher  into  the  country,  they  prepared 
themselves'  to  the  war. 

The  Athenian  gsJlies,  when  they  arrived  iri  Thrace,  found 
Potidtea  a;id  the  other  cities  already  revolted.  And  the  comman- 
ders of  the  fleet  conceiving  it  to  be  impossible  with  their 
present  forces  to  make  war  both  against  Perdiccas  ^nd  the  towns 
revolted,  set  sail  again  for  Macedonia,  against  which  they  had 
been  at  first  sent  out,  and  there  staying,  joined  with  Philip  and 
the  brothers  of  Derdas^  that  had  invaded  the  country  from 
above. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  PotidaBa  was  revolted,  and  whilst  the 
Athenian  fleet  lay  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  the  Corinthians, 
£earing  what  might  become  of  the  city,  and  making  the  danger 
their  own,  sent  unto  it,  both  of  their  own  city  and  of  other  Pelo^ 
ponnesians,  which  they  hired,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  four  hundred  light  armed  *.  The 
charge  of  these  was  given  to  Aristeeus  the  son  of  Adimantus, 
for  whose  sake  most  of  the  voluntaries  of  Corinth  went  the 
voyage :  for  he  had  been  ever  a  great  favourite  of  the  Poti- 
deans,  and  they  arrived  in  Thrace  after  the  revolt  of  Potidsa 
forty  days. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  of  these  cities,  was  likewise  quickly 
brought  to  the  Athenian  people ;  wlio  hearing  withal  of  the 
forces  sent  unto  them  under  Aristseus,  sent  forth  against  the 
places  revolted  two  thousand  men  of  arms  and  forty  galltes,  un-* 
der  the  conduct  of  Callias  the  son  of  Calliades.  These  coming 
first  in  Macedonia,  found  there  the  former  thousand,  (who  by 
this  time  had  taken  Therme,  and  were  now  besieging  the  city 
of  Pydna,)  and  staying,  helped['for  a  while  to  besiege  it  with 
the  rest.  But  shortly  after  they  took  composition,  and  having 
made  a  necessary  league  f  with  Perdiccas,  (urged  thereto  by 
the  affairs  of  Potidsea,  and  the  arrival  there  of  Aristseus)  de- 
parted from  Macedonia.  Thence  coming  to  Berrhseal,  they  at- 
tempted to  take  it ;  but  when  they  could  not  do  it,  they  turned 
back,  and  marched  towards  Potidsa  by  land*  They  were  of 
the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of  arms,  besides  many  of 
their  confederates ;  and  of  Macedonians  that  had  served 
with  Philip'  and  Pausanias  six  hundred  horsemen.  And  their 
gallies  seventy  in  number,  sailing  by  them  along  the  coast,  by 

*  Arohcrst  darters,  aivd  the  like,  tlmt  wore  not  ortoonr  on  their  bodies,  were 
called  4i\t^  naked. 

f  Or  icarce  bononrablc. 
X  Vcria, 
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modejate  journies  came  in  three  days  to  Gigoaus,  and  there 

^  encamped. 

^  The  Potideans  and  the  Peloponnesians  under  Aristaeus,  in. 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenians,  lay  now  encamped, 
in  the  Isthmus,  near  unto  Olynthns,  and  had  the  market  kept 
for  them  without  the  city  ;  and  the  leading  of  the  foot  the 
confederates  had  assigned  to  Aiistsus,  and  of  the  horse  to  Per-* 
diccas ;  (for  he  fell  off  again  presently  from  the  Athenians,  and 
.  having  left  lolaus  governor  in  his  place,  took  part  with  the  Po-< 
tideans.)  The  purpose  of  Aristaeus  was  to  have  the  body  of 
the  army  with  himself  within  the  Isthmus  %  and  therewith  to 
attend  the  coming  on  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  have  the  £!hal- 
cideaos  and  their  confederates  without  the  Isthmus,  and  also 
the  two  hundred  horse  under  Perdiccas,  to  stay  in  Olynthus^ 
and  when  the  Athenians  were  past  by,  to  come  on  their  backs 
and  to  enclose  the  enemy  between  them.  But  Callia^  the 
Athenian  general,  and  the  rest  that  were  in.  commission  with 
him,  sent  oat  before  them  their  Macedonian  hoiisemen,  and 
some  few  of  their  confederates  to  Olynthos,  to. stop  those  within 
from  making  any  sally  from  tiie  town,  and  then  dislodging,; 
marched  on  towards  Potidsea.  When  they  were  come  on  as  far 
as  the  Isthmus,  and  saw  the  enemy  make  r^y  to  fight,  they  also 
did  the  like,  and  not  long  after  they  joined  battle.  That  wing 
wherein  was  Aristaeus  himself,  with  the  chosen  men  of  the  Co- 
rinthians and  others,  put  to  flight  that  part  of  their  enemies  that 
stood  opposite  unto  them,  and  foUovv^ed  exeoution  a  great  way. 
But  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Potideans  and  Peloponnesians  were 
'  ^  by  the  Athenians  defeated,  and  fled  into  the  city.  And  Aris- 
^  tseus  when  he  came  back  from  the  execution,  was  in  dcHibt 
what  way  to  take,  to  Olynthus,  or  to  Potida^a.  In  the  end,  he 
vesolVed  of  the  shortest  way,  and  with  his  soldiers  about  him, 
nm  as  hard  as  he  was  able  into  Potid^ea,  and  with  much  ado 
got  in  at  the  peer  through  the  sea,  cruelly  shot  at,  and  with 
the  loss  of  a  few,  but  safety  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  com- 
pany. As  soon  as  the  batde  began,  they  that  should  have  se- 
conded the  Potideans  from  Olynthus,  (for  it  is  at  most  but 
sixty  furk>ngs'off,  and  in  sight)  advanced  a  little  way  to  liave 
aided  them  ;  and  the  Macedonian  horse  opposed  themselves 
likewise  in  order  of  battle,  to  keep  them  back.  But  the  Athe- 
nians having  quickly  gotten  the  victory  and  the  standards  be- 
ing taken  down,  they  retired  again;  they  of  Olynthus  into 
tlmt  city,  and  the  Macedonian  horsemen  injto  the  army  of  jtbe 
Athenians.  So  that  neither  side  had  their  cavahy  at  the  bat- 
tle. After  the  battle  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  gave 
a  truce  to  the  Potideans  for  the  taking  up  of  the  bodies  of 

♦  The  Isthmns  of  Fallcne,  were  they  %Tcre. 
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their  dead.  Of 'the  Potidems  and  their  fineods  there  died 
somewhat  less  than  three  hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians  them- 
selves one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  CaUias,  one  of  their  com- 

j^  I      miindert. 

V  ^ ,  Presently  upon  this  the  Athenians  raised  a  wall  before  the 
city,  on  the  part  towards  the  Isthmus,  which  they  kept  with  a 
garrison,  but  the  part  toward  Pallene  they  left  unwalled.  For 
they  thought  themselves  too  small  a  number  both  to  keep  a 
guard  in  the  Isthmus,  and  withal  to  go  over  and  fortify  in  Pal- 
lene, fearing  least  the  Potideans  and  tlieir  confederates  should 
adsanlt  them  when  they  were  divided.  When  the  people  of 
Athens  understood  that  Potidiea  was  unwalled  on  the  part  to- 
ward Pallene,  not  long  after  they  sent  thither  one  thousand 
six  hundred  men  of  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  Phormio  the 
son  of  Asopius,  who  arriving  in  Pallene,  left  his  gallies  at  A- 
phyliis,  and  marching  easily  to  Potidiea,  wasted  the  territory  as 
he  pa»ied  through.  And  when  none  came  out  to  bid  him  bat- 
tie,  he  raised  a  wall  before  the  ci^,  on  that  part  also  that  look- 
eth  towards  Pallene.  Thus  was  Potidssa  on  both  sides'strong- 
ly  besieged;  and  also  from  the  sea,  by  the  Atfienian  gallies 
^.  ^tbat  came  up  and  rode  before  it. 

>;  Aristseus  seeing  the  city  enclosed  on  every  side,  and  without 
hope  of  safety,  save  what  might  come  from  Peloponnesus,  or 
some  other  unexpected  way,  gave  advice  to  all  but  five  hun- 
dred, taking  the  opportunity  of  a  wind,  to  go  out  by  sea,  that  the 
provbion  might  the  longer  hold  out  for  the  rest;  and  of  them 
that  should  remain  within,  offered  himself  to  be  one.  But  when 
his  counsel  took  not  place,  being  desirous  to  settle  their  busi- 
ness, and  make  the  best  of  their  affairs  abroad,  be  got  out  by 
sea,  unseen  of  the  Athenian  guard,  and  staying  amongst  the 
Chalcideans,  amongst  other  actions  of  the  war,  laid  an  ambush 
before  Sermyla,  and  slew  many  of  that  city,  and  solicited  the 
sendbg  of  aid  from  Peloponnesus.  And  Phormio,  after  the 
siege  laid  to  Potidsea,  having  with  him  his  sixteen  hundred 
men  of  arms,  wasted  the  territories  of  the  Chalcuieans  and  Bot- 
tieans,  and  some  small  towns  he  took  in. 

These  were  the  quarrels  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the 
Athenians.  The  Corinthians  ouarrelkd  with  the  Athenians  for 
besiegine  Potidflsa,  and  in  it  the  men  of  Corinth  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Athenians  quarrelled  with  the  Pdoponnesians, 
for  causing  their  confederate  and  tributary  city  to  revolt ;  and 
for  that  they  had  come  thither,  and  openly  fought  agsunst  them 
in  the  behalf  of  Potidiiea.  Nevertheless  the  war  brake  not  openly 
forth  as  yet,  and  they  yet  abstained  from  arms;  for  this  was 
but  a  particular  adioii  of  the  Corinthians. 

But  when  Potidsea  was  once  beriared^  both  for  their  ^men's 
sakes  that  were  within,  and  alao  for  fear  to  lose  the  place,  they 
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ooold  no  longer  hold  f;  but  out  6f  hiiRfly  they  pnocured  of  their 
confederates  to  go  to  Lacedemoo ;  spd  thither  also  they  went 
themselves  with  plamoacs  and  accusations  against  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  had  broken  the  league,  and  wronged  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  ^ginetse,  though  .not  openly  by  ambassa- 
dors, for  fear  of  the  Athenians,  yet  privily  instigated  them  to 
the  war  as  much  as  auy  $  alleging  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  by  the  ar*. 
tides  they  ought  to  have  been*  So  the  Lacedemoaians  having, 
called  together  the  confederates,  and  whosoever  else  had  any 
injustice  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Athenians  in  the  ordinary , 
council  t  of  their  own  state  commanded  them  to  speakt  Then 
presented  every  one  his  accusation,  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
Megareans,  besides  manyoth6r  their  great  difierences|  laid  open 
this  especially,  that  contrary  to  the  articles,  they  were  forbidden 
the  Athenian  markets  and  havens.  Last  of  all,  the  Corlnfhians, 
when  they  had  suffered  the  Lacedemonians  to  be  incensed  first 
by  the  rest,  came  in,  and  said  as  followeth. . 

.  /  TStf  Oration  cfihe  Ambassadors  ofCorvnSt.      ' 

^  M»N  of  Lacedemon,  your  fidelity,  both  in  matter  of  estates* 

*  and. conversation,  maketh  you  the  less  apt  to  believe  us,  when 
^  we  accuse  others  of  the  contrary.  And  hereby  you  gain  indeed  a 
^  reputation  of  equity,  but  you  have  less  experience  in  the  af- 

*  fairs  <rf  foneign  states.  For  although  we  have  oftentimes  fore- 
'  tdd  you,  that  the  Athenians  would  do  us  a  mischief,  yet  fiqm 

*  time  to  time  when  we  told  it  yon,  you  never  would  take  in-  ' 

*  form$ition  of  it ;  but  have  suspected  rather,  that  what  we  spake 
'  hath  proceeded  from  our  own  private  difierences.  And  you 
'  hiive  th^lrefore  called  hither  these  coiifederates,  not  before  we 
^  had  snSered,  but  now,  when  the  evil  is  already  upon  us.  Be- 

*  fore  whom,  our  speech  must  be  so  much  the  longer,  by  how 

*  much  our  objections  are  the  greater,  in  that  we  have  both  by  * 
^  the  Athenians  been  injured,  and  by  you  neglected.    If  the  A- 

^  Fenians  lurking  in  some  obscure  place,  had  done  these  wrongs 
^  antd  the  Grecians,  we  should  then  have  needed  to  prove  the 
'  sam^  before  you,  as  to  men  that  knew  it  not.  But  now  what 
'  catisfe'have  we  to  use  long  discourse,  when  you  see  already  that 
^  some  are  brought  into  servitude,  and  that  they  are  contriving 
'  the  iike  dgainst  others,  and  especially  against  our  confederates, 
'  an<l  are  themselves,  in  case  war  should  be  made' against  them, 

*  long  since  prepared  for  it  ?    For  else  they  would  never  have 

*  takeri  Corcyra,  and  holden  it  from  jis  by  force,  nor  have  be- 
'  sieged  PoMeea,  whereof  the  one  was  most  commodious  for  any 

*  The  solicitation  of  the  war  by  tlie.Corititbteoi,  ftwd  .other  coaftdCffttM  of  the 
lAccdcmowaRs.  i         ■  ' 

t  t>f  th«  eph6rl,  aud  tliftse  ^ho  h&d  the  sbrcrci^^nty,  that  is  to  say,  befi»fe  tha 
ftriftMtmay, 
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action  against  Thrace,  and  the  other  liad  brought  unto  the 
Teloponnesians  a  most  fair  navy.  ^  And  of  all  this,  you  are  your- 
selves the  authors,  in  that  you  suffered  them,  upon  the  end  of 
the  Persian  war,  to  fortify  their  city,  and  again  afterwards  to 
raise  their  long  walls,  whereby  you  have  hitherto  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  not  only  the  states  by  them  already  subdued, 
but  also  your  own  confederates.  For  not  he  that  bringeth  into 
slavery,  but  he  that  being  able  to  hinder  it,  neglects  the  same, 
is  most  truly  said  to  do  it ;  especially  if  they  assume  the  ho- 
nour to  be  the  esteemed  deliverers  of  Greece,  [as  you  do.] 
And  for  all  that,  we  are  hardly  yet  come  together,  and  indeed 
not  yet,  with  any  certain  resolution  what  to  do.  For  the  ques- 
tion should  not  have  been  put,  whether  or  not  we  have  re- 
ceived injury,  but  rather,  in  what  manner  we  are  to  repair  it. 
For  they  that  do  the  wrong,  having  ^consulted  upon  it  before- 
hafnd,  use  no  delay  at  all,  but  come  upon  whom  they  mean  to 
oppress,  whilst  they  be  yet  irresolute.  And  we  know,  not  only 
that  the  Athenians  have  incroached  upon  their  neighbours, 
but  also  by  what  ways  they  have  done  it.  And  as  long  as  they 
think  they  carry  it  closely,  through  your  blindness,  they  are  the 
less  bold.  But  when  they  shall  perceive  that  you  see  and  will 
not'see,  {hey  will  then  press  us  strongly  indeed.  For  (Lacede- 
monians) you  are  the  only  men  of  all  Greece,  that  sitting  still 
defend  others,  not  with  your  forces,  but  with  promises; 
and  you  are  also  the  only  men  that  love  to  pull  down  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  not  when  it  beginneth  but  when  it  is 
doubled.  You  have  indeed  a  report  to  be  sure,  but  yet  it  is 
more  in  fame  than  in  fact.  For  we  ourselves  know,  that  tlie 
Persian  came  against  Peloponnesus  from  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth,  before  you  encountered  him  as  became  your  state. 
And  nlso  now  you  connive  at  the  Athenians,  who  we  not  as 
the  Medes,  fiir  off,  but  hard  at  hand ;  choosing  rather  to  defend 
yourselves  from  their  invasion  than  to  invade  them  ;  and  by 
having  to  do  with  them  when  their  strength  is  greater,  to  put 
yourselves  upon  the  chance  of  fortune.  And  yet  we  know 
tliat  the  Barbarian's  own  error,  and  (in  our  war  against  the  A- 
thenians)  their  own  oversights,  more  than  your  assistance,  was 
the  thing  that  gave  us  victory.  For  the  hope  of  your  aid  hath 
been  the  destruction  of  some,  that  relying  on  you,  made 
no  preparation  for  themselves  by  other  means.  Yet  let  not 
any  man  think  that  we  speak  this  out  of  malice,  but  only  by 
way  of  expostulation ;  for  expostulation  is  with  friends  that 
err,  but  accusation  against  enemies  that  have  done  an  injury. 
Besides,  if  there  be  any  that  may  challenge  to  exprobrate  his 
neighbour,  we  think  ourselves  may  best  do  it,  especially  on  so 
great  quarrels  as  these,  whereof  you  neither  seem  to  have  any 
feeling,  nor  to  consider  what  manner  of  men,  and  how  differ- 
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^  ent  from  you  in  every  kind  the  Athenians  be  that  you  are  to 
'  contend  withal.  For  they  love  innovation,  and  are  fiwift  to 
'  devise,  and  also  to  execute  what  they  resolve  on :  but  you 
'  on  the  contrary  are  only  apt  to  save  your  own ;  not  devise 
^  any  thing  new,  nor  scarce  to  attain  what  is  necessary.  They 
^  again  are  bold  beyond  their  strength,  adventurous  above  their 
'  own  reason,  and  in  danger  hope  still  the  best :  whereas  your 
^  actions  are  ever  beneath  your  power,  and  you  distrust  even 
<  what  your  judgment  assures,  and  being  in  a  danger,  never 
^  think  to  be  delivered.  They  are  stirrers,  you  studiers :  they* 
^  love  to  be  abroad,  and  you  at  home  the  most  of  any.  For 
^  they  make  account  by  being  abroad  to  add  to  their  estate ; 
^  you,  if  you  go  forth  against  the  state  of  another,  would  think 

*  to  in^pair  you  own.  They,  when  they  overcome  their  ene- 
^  mies,  advance  the  farthest,  and  when  they  are  overcome  by 
'  their  enemies  fall  off  the  least;  and  as  for  their  bodies,. they 
^  use  them  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  as  if  they  were 
^  none  of  their  own ;  but  their  minds,  when  they  would  BffSve 
'  the  state,  are  right  their  own.  Unless  they  take  in  band 
^  what  they  have  once  advised  on,  they  account  so  much  lost 
^  of  their  own.  And  when  they  take  it  in  hand,  if  they  obtain 
^  any  thing,  they  think  li^ht  of  it,  in  respect  of  what  they  look 
^  to  win  by  their  prosecution.  If  they  fail  in  any  attempt,  they 
^  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  present,  and  enter  presently  into 
^  other  hopes.  For  they  alone,  both  have  and  hope  for  at  once, 
^  whatsoever  they  conceive,  through  their  celerity  in  execution 
^  of  what  they  once  resolve  on.  And  in  this  manner  they  labour 

*  and  toil  all  the  days  of  their  lives  :  what  they  have,  they  have 
^  no  leisure  to  enjoy,  for  continual  getting  of  more.  Nor  holyday 
^  esteem  they  any,  but  whereon  they  effect  some  matter  proiita- 
^  ble ;  nor  think  they  ease  with  nothing  to  do,  a  less  torment 
^  than  laborious  business.  So  that  in  a  word,  to  say  they  arc 
^  men  bom  neither  to  rest  themselves  nor  suffer  others,  is  to 

*  say  the  truth,  n  Now  notwithstanding  (men  of  Lacedemon) 

<  that  this  city,  yOur  adversary,  be  such  as  we  have  said,  yet 
^  you  still  delay  time,  not  knowing  that  those  only  are  they,  to 

<  whom  it  may  suffice  for  the  most  part  of  their  tim$  to  sit 

*  still,  who  (though  thevuse  not  ^heir  power  to  do  injustice)  yet 

<  bewray  a  mind  unlikely  to  swallow  injuries ;  but  placing 
^  equity  belike  in  this,  that  you  neither  do  any  harm  to  others, 
'  nor  receive  it  in  defending  of  yourselves.    But  this  is  a  thing 

<  you  hardly  could  attain,  though  the  states  about  you  were 

<  of  the  same  condition.  But,  as  we  have  before  declared,  your 
'  customs  are  in  respect  of  theirs  antiquated,  and  pf  necessity 
'  (as  it  happeneth  in  arts)  the  new  ones  will  prevail.    True  it 

<  is,  that  for  a  city  living  for  the  most  part  in  peace,  unchanged 
'  customs  are  the  best ;  but  for  such  as  be  constrained  to  un- 
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'  dergo  many  matters,  many;  devices  will  be  needful.  Which  is 
^  also  the  reason  why  the  Athenian  customs,  through  much 
'  experience,  are  more  new  to  you  than  yours  are  to  them. 
'  Here  therefore  give  a  period  to  your  slackness  and  by  a  speedy 
'  invasion  of  Attica,  as  you  promised,  relieve  both  Potidma  and 

*  the  rest,  lest  otherwise  you  betray  your  friends  and  kindred 

*  to  their  cruellest  enemies,  and  lest  we  and  others  be  driven 

*  through  despair  to  seek  out  some  other  league.  Which  to  do 
^  were  no  injustice,  neither  against  the  gods,  judges  of  men's 
^  oaths,  nor  against  men,  the  hearers  of  them  :  for  not  theyjJip 
^  break  the  league,  who  being  abandoned,  have  recourse  to 
^  others ;  but  they  that  yield  not  their  assistonce  to  whom  they 
^  have  sworn  it.  But  if  you  mean  to  follow  the  business  se- 
^  riously,  we  will  stay ;  for  else  we  should  do  irreligiously,  nei- 
^  ther  should  we  find  any  other  more  conformable  to  our  man- 
'  ners  than  yourselves.  Therefore  deliberate  well  of  these 
'  points,  and  take  such  a  course,  that  Peloponnesus  may  not  by 
'  your  leading  fall  into  worse  estate  than  it  was  left  unto  you 

*  by  your  progenitors.' 

Thus  spake  the  Corinthiam* 

Thb  Athenian  Ambassadors  (who  chanced  to  be  residing  in 
Lacedemon,  upon  their  business)  when  they  heard  of  thb  ora- 
tion, thought  fit  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, not  to  make  apology  for  what  they  were  charged  with 
by  the  other  cities,  but  to  shew  in  general,  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  them  in  this  case  to  take  any  sudden  resolution,  but  further 
time  to  consider.  Also  they  desired  to  lay  open  the  power  of 
their  city;  to  the  elder  sort,  for  a  remembrance  of  what  they 
knew  already ;  and  to  the  younger,  for  an  information  of  what 
they  knew  not :  supposing  that  when  they  should  have  spoken, 
they  would  incline  to  quietness,  rather  than  to  war.  And 
therefore  they  presented  themselves  beforj^  the  Lacedemonians, 
saying,  that  they  also,  if  they  might  m^e  leave,  desired  to 
speak  in  the  assembly,  who  willed  them  to  come  in.  And  the 
Athenians  went  into  the  assembly,  and  spake  to  this  efiect. 

The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Athens. 

'  Though  our  ambassage  was  not  to  this  end,  that  we  should 

<  argue  against  our  confederates,  but  about  such  other  afiairs 

<  as  the  city  was  pleased  to  employ  us  in ;  yet  having  heard 
«  of  the  great  exclamation  against  us,  we  came  into  the  court, 

<  not  to  make  answer  to  the  criminations  of  the  cities  (for  to 

<  plead  before  you  here,  were  not  to  plead  before  the  judges 
'  either  of  them  or  us)  but  to  the  end  you  may  not  be  drawn 
'  away,  to  take  the  worst  resolution,  at  the  persuasion  of  the 
^  confederates,  in  matters  of  so  great  importance.    And  withal. 
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touching  the  sum  of  the  oration  made  against  us,  to  inform 
you,  that  what  we  possess  we  have  it  justly,  and  that  our  city  J 
deserveth  reputation.  But  what  need  we  now  to  spesdc  of 
matters  long  past,  confirmed  more  by  hear-say,  than  by  the 
eyes  of  those  that  are  to  hear  us  relate  them  ?  But  our  actions 
against  the  Persian,  and  such  as  you  yourselves  know  as  well 
as  we,  those,  though  it  be  tedious  to  hear  them  ever  objected, 
we  must  of  necessity  recite.  For  when  we  did  them,  we, ha- 
zarded ourselves  for  some  benefit,  of  which,  as  you  had  your 
parts  in  the  substance,  so  must  we  have  ours  (if  that  be  any 
benefit)  in  the  commemoration ;  aud  we  shall  make  recital 
of  them,  not  by  way  of  deprecation,  but  of  protestation,  and 
declaration  of  what  a  city  (in  case  you  take  ill  advice)  you  1 
have  to  enter  the  list  withal.  We  therefore  say,  that  we  not  1 
only  first  and  alone  hazarded  battle  against  the  Barbarian  in 
the  fields  of  Marathon,  but  also  afterwards  when  he  came 
again,  being  unable  to  resist  him  by  land,  embarked  ourselves, 
every  man  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  and  gave  him  battle 
amongst  the  rest,  by  sea  at  Salamis,  which  was  the  cause  that 
kept  him  back  ftx>m  sailing  to  Peloponnesus,  and  laying  it 
waste  city  after  city :  for  against  so  many  gallies  you  were  not 
able  to  give  each  other  mutual  succour,  ^nd  the  greatest 
proof  of  this  is  the  Persian  himself,  who  when  his  fleet  was 
overcome,  and  that  he  had  no  more  such  forces,  went  away  in 
haste  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  Which  being  so,  7i 
and  evident  that  the  whole  state  of  the  Grecians  was  em- 
barked in  their  fleet,  we  conferred  to  the  same  the  three  things 
of  most  advantage ;  namely,  the  greatest  number  of  gallies, 
the  most  prudent  commander,  and  the  most  lively  courage. 
(For  of  four  hundred  gallies  in  the  whole,  our  own  were  few 
less  than  two  thirds)  and  for  commander,  Themistocles ;  who 
was  the  principal  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
streight  *,  whereby  he  clearly  saved  the  whole  business  ;  and 
whom,  though  a  stranger,  you  yourselves  have  honoured  for 
it,  more  than  any  man  that  came  unto  you ;  and  a  forward- 
ness we  shewed,  more  adventurous  than  any  other  in  this, 
that  when  none  of  them  had  aided  us  by  land  before,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cities,  as  far  as  to  our  own,  were  brought  into 
servitude,  we  were  nevertheless  content  both  to  quit  our  city, 
and  lose  our  goods,  and  even  in  that  estate  not  to  betray  the 
common  cause  of  the  confederates,  or  divided  from  them,  to 
be  unuseful  j  but  to  put  ourselves  into  our  navy,  and  undergo 
the  dandier  with  them,  and  that  without  passion  against  you  for 
not  having  formerly  defended  us  in  the  like  manner.  So  that 
we  may  say  that  we  have  no  less  conferred  a  benefit  upon  you, 

*  OfSalaniis. 
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^  then  we  received  it  from  you.  You  came  indeed  to  aid  us, 
^  but  it  was  from  cities  inhabited,  and  to  the  end  you  might 
^  still  keep  them  so  ^  and  when  you  were  afraid,  not  of  our  dan* 

*  ger,  but  your  own  ;  whereas  we  coming  from  a  city  no  more 

*  being  ♦,  and  putting  ourselves  into  danger,  for  a  city  hopeless 
^  ever  to  be  again,  saved  both  you  (in  part)  and  ourselves.  But 
^  if  we  had  joined  witii  the  Persian,  fearing  (as  others  did)  to 
^  have  our  territories  wasted ;  or  afterwards,  as  men  lost,  durst 
^  not  have  put  ourselves  into  our  gaUies,  you  must  not  have 
^  fought  with  him  by  sea,  because  your  fleet  had  been  too 
^  small ;  but  his  affairs  had  succeeded  as   he  would  himself. 

^5       ^  Therefore  (men  of  Lacedemon)  we  deserve  not  so  great  envy 
^  of  the  Grecians  for  our  courage  at  that  time,  and  for  our  pru- 

*  dence,  and  for  the  dominion  we  hold,  as  we  now  undergo. 
^  Which  dominion  we  obtained  not  by  violence,  but  because 
'  the  confederates,  when  yourselves  would  not  stay  out  the  re- 
^  lies  of  the  war  against  the  Barbarian,  came  in,  and  entreated 
^  us  to  take  the  command,  of  their  own  accord.  So  that  at  first 
^  we  were  forced  to  advance  our  dominipn  to  what  it  is,  out  of 
^  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  as  chiefly  for  fear,  next  for  ho- 
^  nour,  and  lastly  for  profit.  For  when  we  had  the  envy  of 
'  many,  and  had  reconquered  some  that  had  already  revolted, 
^  and  seeing  you  were  no  more  our  friends  as  you  had  been, 
^  but  suspected  and  quarrelled  us,  we  held  it  no  longer  a 
^  safe  course,  laying  by  our  power,  to  put  ourselves  into  your 
'  danger;  for  the  revolts  from  us  would  all  have  been  made  to 

*  you.     Now  it  b  no  fault  for  men  in  danger,  to  order  their  af- 
^(>        ^ fairs  to  the  best;    for  you  also  (men  of  Lacedemon)  have 

^  command  over  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  order  them  to 
^  your  best  advantage  :  and  had  you,  when  the  time  was  fy  by 
^  staying  it  out,  been  envied  in  your  command,  as  we  know  well 

*  you  would  have  been  no  less  heavy  to  the  confederates  than 

*  we,  you  must  have  been  constrained  to  rule  imperiously,  or  to 
'  have  fallen  into  danger.    So  that,  though  overcome  by  three 

*  the  greatest  things,  honour,  fear,  and  profit,  we  have  both  ac- 
'  cepted  the  dominion  delivered  us,  and  refuse  again  to  surren- 
'  der  it,  we  have  therein  done  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  nor 
<  beside  the  manner  of  men.  Nor  have  we  been  the  first  in  this 
^  kind,  but  it  hath  been  ever  a  thing  fixed,  for  the  weaker 
^  to  be  kept  under  by  the  stronger.  Besides,  we  took  the  govern- 
^  ment  upon  us,  as  esteeming  ourselves  worthy  of  the  same ; 

•  The  Athentont,  nt  the  coming  of  the  Persian,  when  they  put  themselves  into 
their  gal1i<^8,  left  their  city  to  the  orniy  of  the  Persians  by  land,  and  sent  their 
wives  and  children  into  ^gina,  Salamit,  and  Traxena. 

f  That  isf  when  Pttusanias  king  of  Uicedemon  pursuing  the  relics  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  through  his  pride  and  insolent  command,  procured  the  hatred  of  the 
confederates  so  far  as  the  Lacedemonian  state  calling  him  home,  they  put  them* 
selves  ttud«r  the  leading  of  tlic  Athenians. 
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'  and  of  you  also  so  esteemed,  till  having  computed  the  com- 
^  modity,  you  now  fall  to  allegation  of  equity ;  a  thing  which 
^  no  man  that  had  the  occasion  to  achieve  any  thing  by  strength, 
^  ever  so  far  preferred,  as  to  divert  him  from  his  piofit.  Those 
^  men  are  worthy  of  commendation,  who  following  the  na-    (^. 

*  tural  inclination  of  man,  in  desiring  rule  over  others,  are 
^juster,  than  for  thdr  power  they  need.  And  therefore  if 
^  another  had  our  power,  we  think  it  would  best  make  ap- 
^  pear  our  own  moderation ;  and  yet  our  moderation  bath  im- 
^  deservedly  incurred  contempt,  rather  than  commendation. 

^  For  though  in  pleas  of  covenants  with  bur  confederates,  when    7^ 
'  in  our  own  city  we  have  allowed  them  trial  by  laws,  equal 
^  both  to  them  and  us,  the  judgment  hath  been  given  agamst 

*  us,  we  have  nevertheless  been  reputed  contentious.  None  of 
'  them  considering  that  others,  who  in  other  places  have  domi- 
^  nion,  and  are  toward  their  subject-states  less  moderate  than 
^  we,  yet  are  never  upbraided  for  it ;  for  they  that  have  the 
^  power  to  compel,  need  not  at  all  go  to  law.  •  And  yet  these 
'  men  having  been  used  to  converse  with  us  upon  equal  terms,  if 
^  they  lose  any  thing  which  they  think  they  should  not  either  by 

*  sentence,  or  by  the  power  of  our  government,  they  are  not 
^  thankful  for  the  much  they  retain,  but  take  in  worse  part  the 
^  little  they  forego,  than  if  at  lirst,  laying  law  aside,  we  had 
^  openly  taken  their  goods  by  violence ;  for  in  that  kind  also 
^  they  themselves  cannot  deny,  but  the  weaker  must  give  way 
^  to  the  stronger.  And  men  it  seems  are  more  passionate  for 
^  injustice  than  for  violence  ;  for  that  coming  as  from  an  equal| 

'  ^  seemeth  rapine ;  and  the  other,  because  from  one  stronger, 

*  but  necessity.:  therefore  when  they  suffered  worse  things  un- 

*  der  the  Medes*  dominion,^  they  bore  it,  but  think  oufs  to  be 
^  rigorous ;  and  good  reason,  for  to  men  in  subjection,  the  pre- 
^  sent  is  ever  the  worst  estate.  -  Insomuch  as  you  also,  if  you 
^.  should  put  us  down  and  reign  yourselves,  you  would  soon  find  a 

*  change  of  the  love,  which  they  bear  you  now  for  fear  of  us, 

*  if  you  should  do  again  as  you  did  for  a  while  *,  when  you 
'  were  their  commanders  against  the  Medes.  For  not  only 
^  your  own  institutions  are  different  from  those  of  others,  but 
'  also  when  any  one  of  you  comes  abroad  [with  charge,]  he  nei- 
'  ther  useth  those  of  yours,  nor  yet  those  of  the  rest  of  Greecei 
^Deliberate  therefore  of  this  a  great  while,  as  of  a  matter  of  ^^ 

*  great  importance  ;.and  do  not  upon  the  opinions  and  crimi- 
^  nations  of  others,  procure  your  own  trouble.     Consider  before 

*  you  enter,  how  unexpected  the  chances  of  war  be  :  for  a  long 
^  war,  for  the  most  part,  endeth  in  calamity,  from  which  we 
^  are  equally  far  oflf,  and  whether  part  it  will  light  on,  is  to  be 

*  Meaning  the  inperioufi  aod  tyroi^ical  command  of  the  PauMRia«.  - 
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^  tried  vith  uncertainty.  And  nKin  when  they  go  to  war,  use 
^  many  times  to  fall  first  to  action,  the  which  ought  to  come 
'  behind ;  and  when  they  have  already  taken  harm,  then  they 
^  fisdl  to  reasoning.  But  since  we  are  neither  in  such  error  our<- 
f  selves,  nor  do  find  that  you  are,  we  advise  you,  whilst  good 
'  counsel  is  in  both  our  elections,  not  to  break  the  peace,  nor 
!  violate  your  oaths ;  but  according  to  the  articles,  let  the  con^ 
^  lioversy  be  decided  by  judgment ;  or  else  we  call  the  gods 
'  you  have  sworn  by,  to  witness  that  if  you  begin  the  war,  we 
'  will .  eodeavour  to  revenge  ourselves  the  same  way  that  you 
'  shall  walk  in  before  us/ 

Thus  spake  the  Athenians, 

After  the  Lacedemonians  had  heard  both  the  complaints  of 
the  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenian's  an- 
swer, they  put  them  every  one  out  of  the  court,  and  consulted  of 
the  business  amongst  themselves.  And  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  part  concurred  in  this,  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
unjustly,  and  ought  speedily  to  be  warred  on :  but  Archidamus 
their  king,  a  man  reputed  both  wise  and  temperate,  spake  as 
foUoweth. 

The  Oration  rf  Archidamtss.  '    ' 

^  Mbn  of  Lacedemon,  both  I  myself  have  the  experience  of 
^  many  wars,  and  I  see  you  of  the  same  age  with  me,  to  have 
^  the  like }   insomuch  as  you  cannot  desire  this  war,  either 

*  through  inexperience  (as  many  do)  nor  yet  as  apprehending 
'  it  to  be  profitable  or  safe.  And  whosoever  shall  temperately 
^  consider  the  war  we  now  deliberate  of,  will  fitid  it  to  be  no 
^  small  one.  For  though  in  respect  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
^  our  neighbour  states,  we  have  equal  strength,  and  can  quickly 
^  be  upon  them ;  yet  against  men,  whose  territory  is  remote,  and 
'  are  also  expert  seamen,  and  with  all  other  thmgs  excellently 
^  furnished,  as  money,  both  private  and  public,  shipping,  horses, 
'  arms,  and  number,  more  tnan  any  one  part  of  Greece  besides, 
'  and  that  have  many  confederates  pajring  them  tribute;  against 

*  such,  I  say,  why  should  we  lightly  undertake  the  war  ?  And 
^  since  we  are  unfurnished,  whereon  relying,  should  we  make 
'  such  haste  to  it  ?  On  our  navy  ?  But  therein  we  are  too  weak. 
^  And  if  we  will  provide  and  prepare  against  them,  it  will  re- 

*  quire  time.  On  our  money  ?  But  therein  also  we  are  more 
« too  weak ;  for  neither  hath  the  state  any,  nor  will  private  men 

*  readily  contribute.  But  it  may  be  some  rely  on  this,  that  we 
«  exceed  them  in  arms,  and  multitude  of  soldiets,  so  that  we 
'  may  waste  their  territories  with  incursions.     But  there  is 

*  much  other  land  under  their  dominion,  and  by  sea  they  are 
'  able  to  bring  in  whatsoever  they  shall  stand  in  need  of.    Again^ 
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if  we  assay  to  alienate  their  confederates,  we  must  aid  them 
with  shipping, 4)ecause  the  most  of  them  are  islanders.    What 
a  war  then  will  this  of  ours  be?  For  unless  we  h^ve  th«  bet- 
ter of  them  in  shipping,  or  take  from  them  their  rev^enue 
whereby  their  navy  is  maintained,  we  shall  do  the  most  hurt 
to  ourselves.    And  in  this  case  to  let  fall  the  war  again,  will 
be  no  honour  for  us,  when  we  are  chiefly  thought  to  have 
begun  it.    As  for  the  hope,  that  if  we  waste  their  couoftry, 
the  war  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  let  that  never  lift  us  up,  for  i 
fear  we  shall  transmit  it  rather  to  our  children.    For  it  is 
likely  the  Athenians  have  the  spirit  not  to  be  slaves  to  their 
earth,  nor  as  men  without  experience,  to  be  astonished  at  the 
war.    And  yet  I  do  not  advise  that  we  should  stupidly  suffer 
our  confederates  to  be  wronged,  and  not  apprehend  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  plots  against  them ;  but  only  not  yet  to  take  up 
arms,  but  to  send  and  expostulate  with  them,  making  no 
great  shew  neither  of  war  nor  of  sufferance :   and   in  the 
mean  time  to  make  our  provision,* and  make  friends  both 
of  Greeks  aud  Barbarians,  such  as  in  any  place  we  can  get,  of 
power  either  in  shipping  or  money  (nor  are  they  to  be  blame4y 
that  being  laid  in  wait  for,  as  we  are  by  the  Athenians,  take  unto 
them  not  Grecians  only,  but  also  Barbarians  for  their  safety) 
and  withal  to  set  forth  our  own. ,  If  they  listen  to  our  ambas- 
sadors, best  of  all ;  if  not,  then  two  or  three  years  passing 
over  our  heads,  being  better  appointed,  we  may  war  upon 
them  if  we  will.    And  when  they  see  our  preparation,  and 
hear  words  that  import  no  less,  they  will  relent  the  sooner, 
especially  having  their  grounds  unhurt,  and  consulting  upon 
commodities  extant,  and  not  yet  spoiled.    For  we  must  think 
their  territory  to  be  nothing  but  an  hostage,*  and  so  mudi 
the  more,  by  how  much  the  better  husbanded.    The  which 
we  ought  therefore  to  spare,  as  long  as  we  may,  lest  making 
them  desperate,  we  make  them  also  the  harder  to  expugne. 
For  if  unfurnished  as  we  be,  at  the  instigation  of  the  confede- 
rates, we  waste  their  territory,  consider  if  in  so  doing  we  do  not 
make  the  war  both  more  dishonourable  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  also  more  difficult.  For  though  accusations,  as  well  against 
cities  as  private  men  may  be  cleared  again,  a  war  for  the  plea- 
sure of  some,  taken  up  by  all,  the  success  whereof  cannot  be 
foreseen,  can  hardly  with  honour  be  let  fall  again.    Now  let 
no  man  think  it  cowardice  that  being  many  cities,  we  go  not 
presently  and  invade  that  one  city ;  for  of  confederates  that 
bring    them   in  money    they  have  more    than  we;    and 
war  is   not  so   much  war  of  arms,  as  war  of  money,  by 
means  whereof  arms  are  useful,  especially  when  it  is  a  war 
of  Isndrmen  ^g^n^t  sea-men.    And  therefore  let  us  first  pro- 
vide ourselves  Qf  m^ncQTy  and  not  Sist  eiisf^  the  war.  upon  the 
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^  persuasion  of  the  confedemtes.  For  we  that  must  be  thought 
'  the  causes  of  all  events^  good  or  bad^  have  also  reason  to  take 
/  some  leisure  in  part  to  foresee  them.  As  for  the  slackness  and 
^  procrastination,  wherewith  we  are  reproached  by  the  confede- 
^  jates,  be  never  ashamed  of  it ;  for  the  more  haste  you  make 
'  to  the  war,  you  will  be  the  longer  before  you  end  it,  for  that 
'  you  go  to  it  unprovided.     Besides,  our  city  hath  been  ever 

*  free,  and  well  tnought  of.  And  this  which  they  object,  is 
^  rather  to  be  called  a  modesty  proceeding  upon  judgment :  for 
^  by  that  it  is  that  we  alone  are  neither  arrogant  upon  good 
'  success,  nor  shrink  so  much  as  others  in  adversity.  Nor  are 
'  we,  when  men  provoke  us  to  it  with  praise,  through  the  de» 
'  light  thereof,  moved  to  undergo  danger,  more  than  we  think  fit 
^  ourselves ;  nor  when  they  sharpen  us  with  reprehension,  doth 
'  the  smart  thereof  a  jot  the  more  prevail  upon  us.  And  this 
'  modesty  of  ours,  maketli  us  both  good  soldiers  and  good  coun- 
^  sellors :  good  soldiers,  because  shame  begetteth  modesty,  and 
^  valour  is  most  sensibly  of  shame ;  good  counsellors,  in  this, 
^  that  we  are  brought  up  more  simply  than  to  disesteem  the 
'  laws,  and  by  severity,  more  modestly  than  to  disobey  tliem. 

*  And  also  in  that  that  we  do  not,  like  men  exceeding  wise  in 
^  things  needless,  find  fault  bravely  with  the  preparation  of  the 
'  enemy,  and  in  effect  not  assault  him  accordingly ;  but  do 

*  think  our  neighbour's  cogitations  like  our  own,  and  that  the 
'  events  of  fortune  cannot  be  discerned  by  a  speech ;  and  da 
^  therefore  always  so  furnish  ourselves  really  against  the  enemy^, 
^  as  against  men  well  advised.  For  we  are  not  to  build  our 
^  hopes  upon  the  oversights  of  them,  but  upon  the  safe  fore- 
'  sight  of  ourselves.    Nor  must  we  think  that  there  is  much 

'  '  difference  between  man  and  man,  but  him  onl^  to  be  the  best 
'  that  hath  been  brought  up  amongst  the  most  difficulties.  Let 
^  us  not  therefore  cast  aside  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors^ 
'  which  we  have  so  long  retained  to  our  profit ;  nor  let  us,  of 

*  many  men's  lives,  of  much  money,  of  many  cities,  and  much 
^  honour,  hastily  resolve  in  so  small  a  part  of  one  day,  but  at 
'  leisure,  the  which  we  have  better  commodity  than  any  other 
^  to  do,  by  reason  of  our  power.  Send  to  the  Athenians  about 
'  the  matter  of  Potidsea,  send  about  that  wherein  the  confede- 
'  rates  say  they  are  injured ;  and  the  rather,  because  they  be 
^  content  to  refer  the  cause  to  judgment :  and  one  that  offereth 
^  himself  to  judgment  may  not  lawfully  be  invaded  as  a  doer  of 

*  injury,  before  the  judgment  be  given,  and  prepare  withal  for 
'  the  war ;  so  shall  you  take  the  most  prontable  counsel  for 
^  yourselves,  and  the  most  formidable  to  the  enemy.' 

Thus  spake  Archidamus. 
But  Sthenelaidas,  then  one  of  the  £phori,  stood  up  last  of 
all,  and  spake  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  this  manner : 
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The  Oration  of  Sthenelaidas. 

*  For  my  part,  I  understand  not  the  many  words  used  by 

-*  ^  tlie  Athenians ;  for  though  they  have  been  much  in  their  own 

'  praises,  yetthe^  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  they 

*  have  done  injury  to  our  confederates,  and  to  Peloponnesus. 
'  And  if  they  carried  themselves  well  against  the  Medes  when 
'  time  was,  and  now  ill  against  us,  they  deserve  a  double  pu- 
'  nishment,  because  they  are  not  good  as  they  were,  and  be^ 

*  cause  they  are  evil,  as  they  were  not.    Now  are  we  the  same 

*  we  were,  and  mean  not  (if  we  be  wise)  either  to  connive  at 
'  the  wrongs  done  to  our  confederates,  or  defer  to  repair  them, 
'  for  the  harm  they  suffer  is  not  deferred.     Others  have  much 

*  money,  many  gallies,  and  many  horses;  and  we  have  good 
^  confederates,  not  to  be  betrayed  to  the  Athenians,  nor  to  be 
'  defended  with  words,  (for  they  are  not  hurt  in  words)  but  to 

*  be  aided  with  all  our  power,  and  with  speed.  Let  no  man 
^  tell  me,  that  after  we  have  once  received  the  injury,  we  ought 

*  to  deliberate.     No,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  doers  of  Injury  to 

*  spend  time  in  consultation.  Wherefore  (men  of  Lacedemon) 
^  decree  the  war,  as  becometh  the  dignity  of  Sparta;  and  let 
^  not  the  Athenians  grow  yet  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our 
'  confederates,  but  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  proceed  against  the 

.  ^  *  doers  of  iniustice-' 

Having  thus  spoken,  being  himself  Ephore,  he  put  it  to  the 
question  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  saying  af- 
terwards, ^  that  he  could  not  discern  whether  was  the  greater 
cry'  (for  they  used  to  give  their  votes  viva  voce,  and  not  with 
balls '')  and  desiring  that  it  might  be  evident  that  their  minds 
were  inclined  most  to  the  war,  he  put  it  unto  them  ag-ain,  and 
said,  *  To  whomsoever  of  you  it  seemeth  that  the  peace  is  bro- 
'  ken,  and  that  the  Athenians  have  done  unjustly,  let  him  arise 

*  and  go  yonder :'  and  withal  he  shewed  them  a  certain  place : 
'  and  to  whomsoever  it  seemeth  otherwise,  let  him  go  to  the 
^  other  side/  JSo  they  arose,  and  the  room  was  divided,  wherein 
far  the  greater  number  were  those  that  held  the  peace  to  be 
broken. 

Then  calling  in  the  confederates,  they  told  them,  that  for 
their  own  parts  their  sentence  was,  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
them  wrong.  But  yet  they  desired  to  have  all  their  confederates 
called  together,  and  then  to  put  it  to  the  question  again,  that 
if  they  would,  the  war  might  be  decreed  by  common  consent. 
This  done,  their  confederates  went  home^  and  so  did  also  after- 

•  ^ift.  Properly  lajrilUuj  cdimka,  A  Ktrie  stone  or  ball,  which  he  that  gnwt 
bU  Tote  put  ioto  a  box,  either  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  part,  at  be  pleased. 
The  Athenians  used  beans  Tvhite  nnd  black.  The  Tenefiant  now  use  balls,  and 
the  distinction  ia  made  )»j  tb^  box  inacrflied  with  yea  and  ho«. 
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wards  the  Athenians^  when  they  had  dispatched  the  business  they 
came  about.  This  decree  of  the  assembly,  that  the  peace  was 
broken,  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  those  thirty  years 
for  which  a  peace  had  been  formerly  concluded,  after  the  ac- 
tions past  in  £ubGea  *. 

Thb  Lacedemonians  gave  sentence  that  the  peace  was  bro- 
ken, and  that  the  war  was  to  be  made,  not  so  much  for  the 
words  of  the  confederates,  as  for  fear  the  Athenian  greatness 
should  still  increase :  For  they  saw  that  a  great  part  of  Greece 
(.'I  was  fallen  already  into  their  hands.  Now  the  manner  how  the 
'  Athenians  came  to  the  administration  of  those  affairs  by  which 
they  so  raised  themselves,  was  this : 

After  that  the  Medes,  overcome  by  sea  and  land  were  de- 
parted, and  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  by  sea  to  Mycale  f, 
were  there  also  utterly  overthrown ;  Leotychides  king  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  then  commander  of  the  Grecians  at  Mycale, 
with  their  confederates  of  Peloponnesus,  went  home  :  but  the 
Athenians  with  their  confederates  of  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont^  as 
many  as  were  already  revolted  from  the  king  X^  staid  behind  and 
besieged  Sestus,  holden  then  by  the  Medes,  and  when  they  had 
lain  before  it  idl  the  winter,  they  took  it,  abandoned  by  the 
Barbarians ;  ^nd  after  this  they  set  sail  from  the  Hellespont, 
every  one  to  his  own  city.  And  the  body  §  of  the  Athenians,  as 
soon  as  their  territory  was  clear  of  the  Barbarians,  went  home 
also,  and  fetched  thither  their  wives  and  children,  and  such 
goods  as  they  had,  from  the  f)laces  where  they  had  been  put 
out  to  keep^  and  went  about. the  reparation  of  their  city  and 
walls.  For  there  were  yet  standing  some  pieces  of  the  circuit 
of  their  wall,  and  likewise  a  few  houses  (thoug^h  the  most  were 
down)  which  the  principal  of  the  Persians  had  reserved  for 
their  own  lodgings.  The  Lacedemonians  hearing  what  they 
went  about,  sent  thither  their  ambassadors,  partly  because 
they  would  themselves  have  been  glad  that  neither  the  Athe- 
nians nor  any  other  had  had  walls ;  but  principally,  as  in- 
cited thereto  by  their  confederates,  (who  feared  not  only  the 
greatness  of  their  navy,  which  they  had  not  beforci  but  also 
their  courage  shewed  against  the  Persians)  and  eiitreated  them 
not  to  build  their  walls,  but  rather  join  with  them  in  pulling  down 
the  walls  of  what  cities  soever  without  Peloponnesus  had  them 
yet  standing :  not  discovering  their  meaning,  and  the  jealousy 

•  Ne^roponte. 

f  A  promontory  in  Asia  tlic  Lew,  where  the  remnant  of  Xerxes  fleet  was  dc- 
fented,  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces  were  also  defeated  by  Paasanias  at  Platffa, 
with  the  slaughter  of  Mardonius  their  {general,  and  almost  theif  whole  ariilgr  of 
three  hundred  tbousaad  men. 

I  Of  Persia. 

§  Ta  xMtfj  the  state.  That  is,  they  made  Athens  ajjfain  the  scat  of  their  go- 
YerDfdent,  whereat  before  it  was  ia  the  ieet  and  cMnp  still  «emo«io£r. 


y. 
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they  had  of  the  Athenians;  but  pretending  this,  that  if  the 
Barbarian  returned,  he  might  find  no  fortified  city  to  make  the 
seat  of  his  war,  as  Jie  did  of  Thebes  :  and  that  Peloponnesus 
was  sufficient  for  them  all  whereinto  to  retire,  and  from  whence 
to  withstand  the  war.  But  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  when  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  had  so  said,* 
dismissed  them  presently  with  this  answer,  that  they  would  pre- 
sently send  ambassadors  about  the  business  they  spake  of,  to 
Lacedemon.  Now  Themistocles  willed  them  to  send  himself 
to  Lacedemon  for  one,  and  that  as  speedily  as  they  could; 
but  such  as  were  chosen  ambassadors  with  him  not  to  send 
away  presently,  but  to  stay  them  till  the  walls  were  so  raised 
as  to  fight  upon  them  from  a  sufficient  height;  and  that 
all  the  men  m  the  city  in  the  mean  time,  both  they  and 
their  wives  and  children,  sparing  neither  private  nor  public 
edifice,  that  might  advance  the  work,  but  pulling  all  down 
whatsoever  should  help  to  raise  it.  When  he  had  thus  in- 
structed them^  adding,  that  he  would  himself  do  the  rest  at  La- 
cedemon, he  took  his  journey.  And  when  he  came  to  Lacede- 
mon, he  went  not  to  the  state,  but  delaying  the  time,  excused 
himself;  and  when  any  of  those  that  were  m  office  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  present  himself  to  the  state,  answered,  ^  that  he 
^  staid  for  his  fellow-ambassadors,  who  upon  some  business  that 
*  fell  out,  were  left  behind,  but  he  expected  them  very  shortly, 
•'*  and  wondered  they  were  not  come  already/  Hearing  this, 
they  gave  credit  to  Themistocles,  for  the  love  they  bore  him  ; 
but  when  others  coming  thence  averred  plainly  that  the  wall 
went  up,  and  that  it  was  come  to  good  height  idready,  they 
could  not  then  choose  but  believe  it.  Themistocles,  when  he 
saw  this,  wished  them  not  to  be  led  by  reports,  but  rather  to 
send  thither  some  of  their  own,  such  as  were  honest  men,  and 
having  informed  themselves,  would  relate  the  truth.  Which 
they  abo  did.  And  Themistocles  sendeth  privily  to  the  Athe- 
nians about  the  same  men,  to  take  order  for  their  stay,  with  as 
little  appearance  of  it  as  they  could,  and  not  to  dismiss  them 
till  their  own  ambassadors  were  returned.  (For  by  this  time 
were  arrived  those  that  were  joined  with  him,  namely  Abro^ 
nychus  the  son  of  Lysicles,  and  Aristides  the  son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  brought  him  word  that  the  wall  was  of  a  sufficient 
height.)  For  he  feared  lest  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they 
knew  the  truth,  would  refuse  to  let  them  go.  The  Athenians 
therefore  kept  there  those  ambassadors,  according  as  it  was 
written  to  them  to  do.  Themistocles  coming  now  to  his  au- 
dience before  the  Lacedemonians,  said  plainly,  '  that  the  city 
^  of  Athens  was  already  wailed,  and  that  sufficiently,  fur  the 
'  defence  of  those  withjn  :  and  that  if  it  should  please  the  La- 
'  cedemonians,  upon  any  occasion  to  send  ambassadors  unto 
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^  them,  they  were  to  send  thenceforward^  as  to  men  that  un- 

*  derstood  what  conduced  both  to  their  own^  and  also  to  the 

*  common  good  of  all  Greece.  For  when  tliey  thought  it  best 
^  to  quit  their  city,  and  put  themselves  into  their  gallies,  he 
'  said  they  were  bold  to  do  it,  without  asking  the  advipe  of  tliem. 
'  And  in  common-council,  the  advice  of  the  Athenians  was  as 

*  good  as  the  advice  of  them :  and  now  at  this  time  their  opinion 

*  is,  that  it  will  be  best,  both  for  themselves  in  particular,  and  for 
'  all  the  confederates  in  common,  that  their  city  should  be  walled. 
'  For  that  in  strength  unequal,  men  cannot  alike  and  equally 
^  advise  for  the  common  benefit  of  Greece.  Therefore,*  said  he, 
'  either  must  all  the  confederate  cities  be  unwalled,  or  you 
'  must  not  think  amiss  of  what  is  done  by  us.*  The  Lacede- 
monians when  they  heard  him,  though  they  made  no  shew  of 
being  angry  with  the  Athenians,  (for  they  had  not  sent  their 
ambassadors  to  forbid  them,  but  by  way  of  advice,  to  admonish 
them  not  to  build  the  wall ;  besides  they  bare  them  affection 
then,  for  their  courage  shewn  against  the  Medes)  yet  they  were 
inwsurdly  offended,  because  they  missed  of  their  will.  And  the 
ambassadors  returned  home  of  either  side,  without  complaint. 
Thus  the  Athenians  quickly  raised  their  walls,  the  structure  it- 
self making  manifest  the  haste  used  in  the  building.  For  the 
foundation  consisteth  of  stones  of  all  sorts ;  and  those  in  some 
places  unwrought,  and  as  they  were  brought  to  the  place, 
many  pillars  also  taken  from  sepulchres  *,  and  polished  stones 
were  piled  together  amongst  the  rest.  For  the  circuit  of  the 
city  was  set  every  way  farther  out,  and  therefore  hastening, 
they  took  alike  whatsoever  came  next  to  hand.  Tbemistocles 
likewise  persuaded  them  to  build  up  the  rest  of  Peirseus  f,  (for 
it  was  be^un  in  the  year  that  himself  was  Archon  X  of  Athens) 
as  conceiving  the  place  both  beautiful,  in  that  it  had  three  na- 
tural havens,  and  that  being  now  seamen,  it  would  very  much 
conduce  to  the  enlargement  of  their  power.  For  he  was  indeed 
the  first  man  that  durst  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  take 
upon  them  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  withal  presently 
helped  them  in  obtaining  it.  By  his  counsel  also  it  was,  that 
they  built  the  wall  of  that  breadth  about  Peiraus,  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  :  for  two  carts  carrying  stones,  met,  and  passed 
upon  it  one  by  another.  And  yet  within  it,  there  was  neither 
rubbish  nor  morter  [to  fill  it  up,]  but  it  was  made  all  of  great 
stones,  cut  square  and  bound  together  with  iron  and  lead. 
But  for  height,  it  was  raised  but  to  the  half  at  the  most  of 
what  he  bad  intended.    For  he  would  have  had  it  able  to  hold 

*  Tbe  walli  of  Athens  made  of  chapelt  aod  tombt.     Cor.  Nepos  io  vita  The« 
mUt. 

f  Thin  was  before  a  villnge,  ond  now  made  (he  Athenian  arsenal, 
J  Tbe  governor  of  the  citjr  for  that  year. 
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out  the  enemy  both  by  the  height  and  breadth ;  and  that  a  few^ 
and  the  less  serviceable  men  might  have  sufficed  to  defend  it^ 
and  the  rest  have  served  in  the  navy.  For  principally  he  was 
addicted  to  the  sea,  because  (as  I  think)  he  had  observed,  that 
the  forces  of  the  king  had  easier  access  to  invade  them  by  sea 
than  by  land ;  and  thought  that  Pebrsus  was  more  profitable 
than  the  city  above.  And  oftentimes  he  would  exhort  the 
Athenians,  that  in  case  they  were  oppressed  by  land,  they 
should  go  down  thither,  and  with  their  gallies  make  resistance 
against  what  enemy  soever.  Thus  the  Athenians  built  their 
walls,  and  fitted  themselves  in  other  kinds^  immediately  upon 
the  departure  of  the  Persians^. 

Y  L.    \^In  the  mean  time  was/^ausanias  the  son  of  Qeombrotus^    '" 
/    7   sent  from  La<?edemon  commander  of  the  Grecians,  with  twenty 
gallies  oul  igf  Pcloponncsuj.    With  which  went  also  thirty  stul 
of  Athens,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  confederates,  and  mak* 

'^  ing  war  on  C^^rus,  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  same :  and 
afterwards,  under  the  same  commander,  came  before  Byzan- 
tium *,  which  they  besieged  and  won. 
^  .'  But  Pausanias  being  now  grown  insolent,  both  the  rest  of 
the  Grecians,  and  especially  the  lonians,  who  had  newly  reco*. 
vered  their  liberty  from  the  king,ofiended  with  him,  came  unto 
the  Athenians,  and  requested  them  for  consanguinities  f  sake  to 
become  their  leaders,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of 
Pausanias.  -The  Athenians  accepting  the  naotion^  applied  them^ 
selves' both  io  the  dcfenee  of  these,  and  also  to  the  ordering  of 
the  rest  of  the  affairs  there^  in  such  sort  as  it  sfaonld  seem  best 
.  unto  themselves^  ^  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
for  Pausanias  home,  to  examipfr  htm  of  such  things  as^  they  had 
beard  agaiiist  him.  For  great  crimes  had  been  laid  to  his  charge 
by  the  Grecians  that  came  from  thence;  and  his  government 
was  rather  an  imitation  of  tyranny  than  a  'command  in  war./" 
And  it  was  his  hap  to  be  called  home  at  the  same  time  that  the 
confederates,  all  but  the  soldiers'  of  Peloponnesus,  out  of  hatred 
to  him,  had  turned  to  the  Athenians.  When  he  came  to  La- 
cedemon,  though  he  were  censured  for  some  wrongs  done  to 
private  men,  yet  of  the  greatest  matters  he  was  acquitted,  espe- 
cially of  medizing,  the  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  evident  of 
all.  Him  therefore  they  sent  general  no  more,  but  Dorcis, 
and  some  others  with  him,  witli  no  great  army;  whose  com- 
mand the  confederates  refused,  and  they  finding  that,  went 
their  ways  likewise.  And  after  that  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
no  more,  because  they  feared  lest  such  as  went  out  would  prove 
the  worse  for  the  state,  (as  they  had  seen  by  Pausanias,)  and 

*  ConttaiHinoplc. 

t  The  lonians  were  all  colonies  of  the  people. 
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also  bei:ause  they  desind  to  he  xid  of  the  Persian  war,  conceir- 
ing  the  AthenioDS  to  be  sufficient  leaders^  and  at  that  time 
their  friends. 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  gotten  the  command  by  the 
confederates  own  accord,  for  the  hatred  they  bare  to  Pausa- 
nias,  they  then  set  down  an  order  which  cities  should  contribute 
monev  ior  this  war  agmnst  the  Barbarians,  and  which  gallies. 
For  they  pretended  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  by 
laying  waste  the  territories  of  the  king.  And  then  first  come 
up  among  the  Athenians  the  office  of  treasurers  *  of  Greece, 
who  were  receivers  of  the  tribute  f,  (for  so  they  called  this 
money  contributed.)  And  the  first  tribute  that  was  taxed, 
came  to  fou^-hundred  and  sixty  talents  %'  The  treasury  was  at 
Delos  §,  and  their  meetings  were  kept  there  in  the  temple  %, 

Now  using  their  authority  at  first  in  such  manner,  as  that 
the  confederates  lived  under  their  own  laws,  and  were  admitted 
to  common  council ;  by  the  war,  and  administration  of  the 
common  afiUrs  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  war  to  this,  what 
against  the  barbarians,  what  against  their  own  innovating  con- 
federates, and  what  against  such  of  the  Peloponnesians  as 
chanced  always  in  every  war  to  fall  in,  they  efiected  those  great 
matters  following ;  which  also  I  have  therefore  written,  both  be- 
cause this  place  hath  been  pretermitted  by  all  that  have  written 
before  me.  (For  they  have  either  compiled  the  Grecian  acts 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  or  that  invasion  only.  Of 
which  number  is  Hellanicus,  who  hath  also  touched  them  in  his 
Attic  History,  but  briefly,  and  without  exact  mention  of  the 
times,)  and  also  because  they  carry  with  them  a  demonstration 
of  how  the  Athenian  empire  grew  up. 

And  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
tiiey  took  £ion  upon  the  river  Str^man,  from  the  Medes  by 
siege,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants  captives.  Then  the* 
isle  Scyros  in*  the  ^gean  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Delopes,  the 
inhabitants  whereof  they  also  carried  away  captives,  and  plant- 
ed therein  a  colony  of  their  own^  Ukewise  they  made  war 
on  the  Caristians,  (alone^  without  the  rest  of  the  Euboeans) 
and  those  also  after  a  time,  camie  in  by  composition.  After 
this  they  warred  on  the  revolted  Naxians,  and  brought  them  in 
by  siege.  And  this  was  the  first  confederate  city,  which  con- 
trary to  the  ordinance,  they  deprived  of  their  free  estate; 
though  afterwards,  as  it  came  to  any  of  their  turns,  they  did 
the  hke  by  the  rest. 

t  'EXXwmrmfiimi. 

?S6tdOl.  Sleriin; . 
Not  at  AtbeBt|  becaate  they  vronXA  not  teeio  to  cballenge  a  propriety  in 


V  Of  Apoilo. 
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y,/  Amoiigst  other  causes  of  revolts,  the  principal  was  their 
failing  to  bring  in  their  tribute  and  gallies,  and  their  refusing, 
(when  they  did  so)  to  follow  the  wars.  For  the  Athenians  ex* 
acted  strictly,  and  were  grievous  to  them,  by  imposing  a  ne- 
cessity of  toil,  which  they  were  neither  accustomed  nor  willing 
to  undergo.  They  were  also  otherwise  not  so  gentle  in  their 
government  as  they  had  been,  nor  followed  the  war  upon  equal- 
terms,  and  could  easily  bring  back  to  their  subjection,  such  as 
should  revolt.  And  of  this  the  confederates  themselves  were 
the  causes :  for  through  this  refusal  to  accompany  the  army, 
the  most  of  them,  to  the  end  they  miglit  stay  at  home,  were 
ordered  to  excuse  their  gallics  with  money,  as  much  as  it  came 
to.  By  which  means  the  navy  of  the  Athenians  was  increased 
at  the  cost  of  their  confederates,,  and  themselves  unpro^ded^ 
and  without  means  to  make  war  in  case  they  should  revolt. 

,  ^  After  this  it  came  to  pass  that  the*  Athenians  and  their  con- 
federates fought  against  the  Medes  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
upon  the  river  of  Eurymedon  in  Pamphilia ;  and  in  one  and  the 
same  day  the  Athenians  had  victory  in  both,  and  took  or  sunk 
all  the  Phoenician  fleet,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  gallies. 
After  this  again  happened  the  revolt  of  Thasus,  upon  a  differ- 
ence about  the  places  of  trade,  and  about  the  mines  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  opposite  parts  of  Thrace.  And  the  Athenians 
going*  thither  with  their  fleet,  overthrew  them  in  a  battle  at 
sea,  and  landed  in  the  islan^J.  But  having  about  the  same 
time  sent  ten  thousand  of  their  own  and  of  their  confederates 
people  into  the  river  of  Strymon,  foi^a  colony  to  be  planted  in 
a  place  called  then  the  Nine-ways,  now  Amphipolis.  They 
won  the  said  Nine-ways,  which  was  held  by  the  Eidonians  ^ 
but  advancing  farther,  towards  the  heart  of  the  country  of  Thrace, 
they  were  defeated  at  Drabescus,  a  city  of  the  Eidonian»,  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Thracians,  that  vrete  enemies  to  this  ncw- 
ybuilt  town  of  the  Nine-ways.  I'  The  Thasians  in  the  mean  time, 
being  overcome  in  divers  battles,  and  besieged,,  sought  aid  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  entreated  them  to  divert  the  enemy  by 
an  invasion  to  Attica :  which,  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  they 
promised  to  do,  and  also  had  done  it,  but  by  an  earthquake 
that  then  happened,  they  were  hindered.  In  which  earthquake, 
their  Helotes  *,  and  of  neighbouring  towns  the  Thuriatae  and 
JSLtheans  revolted,  and  seized  on  Ithome.  Most  of  these  He- 
lotes were  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  M essenians,  brought  into 
servitude  in  former  times ;  whereby  also  it  came  to  pass,  that 
they  were  called  all  Messenians.    Against  these  had  the  Laoe- 

•  The  Lacedemonians  employfd  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and  theif  posterity, 
in  biisbandrj  aud  other  servile  works,  whrch  was  all  done  by  thn  kind  of  men, 
and  tbey  were  called  by  (hera  Helotes,  because  the  first  of  thcni  so  employed, 
were  captives  of  the  town  of  Helos  in  Laconia. 
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deraonians  a  war  now  at  Itbome.  The  Thasians  in  the  third 
year  of  the  siege,  rendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  upon 
condition  to  raze  their  walls^  to  deliver  vp  their  gallies^  to  pay 
both  the  money  behind^  and  for  the  futttre  as  much  as  they  were 
noont :  and  to  quit  both  the  mines  and  the  continents)  The«La- 
cedemonians,  when  the  .war  against  those  in  Ithome  grew  long, 
amongst  other  their  confederates,  sent  for  aid  to  the  Athenians^ 
who  also  came  with  no  small  forces  under  the  conunand  of 
Cimon.  They  were  sent  for  principally  for  their  reputation  in 
miual  assaults,  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege,  seeming 
to  require  men  of  ability  in  that  kind,  whereby  they  might 
perhaps  have  gotten  the  place  bpr  force.  •And  upon  this  journey 
grew  the  first  manifest  dissension  between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Athenians :  for  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  could 
not  take  the  place  by  assault,  fearing  lest  the  audacious  and  in- 
novating humour  of  the  Athenians,  whom  withal  they  esteemed 
of  a  contrary  race**,  might  at  the  persuasion  of  those  in  Ithome, 
cause  some  alteration,  if  they  staid;  dismissed  them  alone^  of 
all  the  confederates,  not  discovering  their  jealousy,  but  alleging 
that  they  had  no  fsurther  need  of  their  service*  But  the  Athe- 
nians perceiving  that  they  were  not  sent  away  upon  good  cause, 
but  only  as  men  suspected,  made  it  a  heinous  matte/;  and 
conceiving  that  they  bad  better  deserved  at  the  Lacedemonians' 
hands,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  left  the  league  which  they 
had  made  with  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Persian,  and 
became  confederates  with  their  enemies  the  Argives ;  and  then 
both  Argives  and  Atheniatks  took  the  same  oath,  and  made  the 
same  league  with  the  Thessalians. 

•Those  in  Ithome  when  they  could  no  longer  hold  oat,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  rendered  the  place  to  the  Lacede- 
mooians,  upon  condition  qjf  security  to  depart  out  of  Pelopmi^ 
nesuSf  and  that  they  should  no  more  return  ;  and  uhosoever 
should  be  taken  returning^  to  be  the  slave  if  him  that  should 
take  kirn.  For  the  Lacedemonians  had  before  been  warned  by 
a  certain  answer  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  let  go  the  suppliant 
of  Jupiter  Mometes.  So  they  came  forth,  they,  and  their  wives, 
and  their  children.  And  the  Athenians,  for  hatred  they  bore 
to  tlie  Lacedemonians,  received  them^  and  put  them  into  Nau- 
pactus  t,  which  city  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locrians  of 
Ozde.  The  Megareaos  also  revolted  from  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  came  to  the  league  of  the  Athenians,  because  they  were 
holden  down  by  the  Corinthians  with  a  war  about  the  limits  of 
their  territories.  Whereupon  Megara  and  PegsB  were  put  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  built  for  the  Megareans  the 

*  Tbe  Lacedemonians  were  Doreans,  the  Atlieniant  Iimiani. 
i'  Lcp«nto. 
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long  walls  from  the  city  to  Nistea*,  and  maintained  them  with 
a  garrison  of  their  own.     And  from  hence  it  was  chiefly  that 
.  the  vehement  hatred  grew  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Athe- 
'  i/nians.    'Moreover,  Inarus  the  son  of  Psammetticus  an  African, 
king  of  the  Africans  that  confine  on  iEgypt,  making  war  from 
Marea  above  Pharus,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  ^gypt  to 
rebel  against  the  king  Artaxerxes ;  and  when  he. had  taken  the 
government  of  them  upon  himself,  he  brought  in  the  Athe-> 
nians  to  assist  him ;  who  chancing  to  be  then  warring  on  Cyrus 
with  two  hundred  gallies,  part  their  own  and  part  their  confe- 
derates, left  Cyrus  and  went  to  him.    And  going  from  the  sea 
up  the  river  of  Nilus,  after  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  river,  and  of  two  parts  of  the  city  of  Memphis  fj  as- 
saulted the  third  part,  called  the  White  Wdl.     Within  were  of 
the  Medes  and   Persians,  such  as  had  escaped,  and  of  the 
^iEgyptians,  such  as  had  not  revolted  amongst  the  rest.  //  The 
'Athenians  came  also  with  a  fleet  to'Halias,  and  landing  their 
/.)  r soldiers,  fought  by  land  with  the  Corinthians  and  Epidfturians, 
and  the  Corinthians  had  the  victory.    After  this,  the  Athenians 
fought  by  sea  against  the  fleet  of  tlie  Peloponnesians  at  Ceory- 
phalea  J,  and  the  Athenians  had  the  victory.    After  this  again> 
the  war  being  on  foot  of  the  Athenians,  against  the  ^Eginetie, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  between  them  by  sea,  upon  the  coast 
of  iEgina,  the  confederates  of  both  sides  being  at  the  same ;  in 
which  the  Athenians  had  the  victory ;  and  having  taken  seventy 
gallies,  landed  their  army  and  besieged  the  city  under  the  con- 
duct of  Leocrates  the  son  of  Straebus.    After  this,  the  Pelo« 
ponnesians  desiring  to  aid  the  uEginetse,  sent  over  into  ^gina 
itself  three  hundred  men  of  arms,  of  the  same  that  had  before 
aided  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians,  and  with  other  forces 
seized  on  the  top  of  Geranea§.    And  the  Corinthians  and  their 
confederates,  came  down  from  thence  into  the  territory  of  Me- 
gara,  supposing  that  the  Athenians  having  much  of  their  army 
absent  in  i^gina  and  in  ^gypt,  would  be  unable  to  aid  the 
Megareans,  or  if  they  did,  would  be  forced  to  rise  from  before 
iEgina.    But  the  Athenians  stirred  not  from  ^gina,  but  those 
that  remained  at  Athens,  both  young  and  old,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Myronides,  went  to  Megara ;  and  after  they  had  fought 
with  doubtful  victory,  they  parted  asunder  again  with  an  opi- 
nion in  both  sides,  not  to  have  had  the  worse  in  the  action. 
And  the  Athenians  (who  notwithstanding  had  rather  the  better)  . 
when  the  Corinthians  were  gone  away,  erected  a  trophy.     But 
the  Corinthians  having  been  reviled  at  their  return  by  the  an- 
cient men  of  the  city,  about  twelve  days  after  came  again  pre- 

*  The  haven  and  arsenal  of  Megara.  f  Cairo. 

T  Some  islaud  ub^it  Peloponnesnvp  whose  sitaation  u  not  now  known. 
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pared,  and  set  up  their  trophy  likewise,  as  if  the  victory  had 
been  theirs.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  Megara 
with  a  huge  shout,  both  slew  those  that  were  setting  up  the 
trophy,  and  charging  the  rest,  got  the  victory.  •.  The  Corin- 
thians being  overcome,  went  their  way ;  but  a  good  part  of 
them,  being  hard  followed  and  missing  their  way,  lighted  into 
the  enclosed  ground  of  a  private  man,  which  fenced  with  a 
great  ditch,  had  no  passage  through  ;  this  the  Athenians  per- 
ceiving, opposed  them  at  the  place  by  which  they  entered,  with 
their  men  of  arms,  and  encompassing  the  ground  with  their 
light-airmed  soldiers,  killed  those  that  were  entered  with  stones. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Corinthians,  but  the  rest  of  their 
army  got  home  again.  About  this  time  the  *Athenians  began 
the  building  of  their  long  walls,  frotn  the  city  down  to  the  sea,' 
the  one  reaching  to*  the  haven  called  Phaleron,  the  other  to 
Peirseus.  The  Phoceans  also  making  war  upon  Boeum,  Cyti- 
nium,  and  Erineus,  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Doreans  *,  of 
whom  the  Lacedemonians  are  descended,  and  having  taken  one 
of  them ;  the  Lacedemonians  under  the  conduct  of  Nicomedes 
the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  in  the  place  of  Pleistoanactes  son  of 
liiug  Pausanias,  who  was  yet  in  minority,  sent  unto  the  aid  of 
the  Doreans,  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  arms  of  their 
own,  and  of  their  confederates  ten  thousand.  And  when  they 
had  forced  the  Phoceans  upon  composition  to  surrender  the 
town  they  had  taken,  they  went  their  ways  again.  Now,  if  they 
would  go  home  by  sea  through  the  Crissaean  gulf  t>  the  Athe- 
nians going  about  with  their  fleet,  would  be  ready  to  stop  them ; 
and  to  pass  over  Geranea,  they  thought  unsafe,  because  the 
Athenians  had  in  their  hands  Megara  and  Pegte ;  for  Geranea 
Was  not  only  a  difficult  passage  of  itself,  but  was  also  always 
guarded  by  the  Athenians.  They  thought  good  therefore  to 
stay  amongst  the  Boeotians,  and  to  consider  which  way  they 
might  most  safely  go  through.  Whilst  they  were  there,  there 
wanted  not  some  Athenians  that  privily  solicited  them  to  come 
to  the  city,  hoping  to  have  put  the  people  out  of  government, 
and  to  have  demolished  the  Long  Wdls,  then  in  building.  But 
the  Athenians  with  the  whole  power  of  their  city,  and  one 
thousand  Argives  and  other  confederates,  as  they  could  be  got- 
ten together,  in  all  fourteen  thousand  men,  went  out  to 
meet  them,  for  there  was  suspicion  that  they  came  thither  to 
depose  the  democracy.  There  also  came  to  the  Athenians  cer- 
tain horsemen  out  of  Thessaly,  which  in  th  J  battle  turned  to 
the  Lacedemonians. 

•  Tlic  Doreans  the  mother  nation  of  the  LaccJemonians,  inhabited  a  liUle 
country. on  the  north  side  of  Piiocis,  called  Doris,  and  Telnipoltn,  from  the  four 
citipR  it  contained  ^  of  which  those  here  mentioned  were  three,  and  the  fourth 
van  Pindus.  "^ ' 
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/  ^/7  They  fought  at  Tanagra  of  Boeotia,  and  the  Lacedemouians 
had  the  victory,  but  the  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides. 
Then  the  Lacedemonians  entering  into  the  tenitories  of  Megara, 
and  cutting  down  the  woods  before  them,  returned  home  by  the 
way  of  Geranea  and  i]^  Isthmus.  Upon  the  two  and  sixtieth 
day  after  this  battle,  the  Athenians  unrfer  the  conduct  of  My- 
ronides,  made  a  journey  against  the  Boeotians,  and  overthrew 
them  at  Oenophyta,  and  brought  the  territories  of  Boeotia  and 
Phocis  under  their  obedience ;  and  withal  razed  tlie  walls  of 
Tanagra,  and  took  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Lo/irians  of  Opus  one 
hundred  hostages;  and  finished  also  at  the  same  time  their  Lfong 
Walls  at  home.  After  this,  iEgina  also  yielded  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  these  conditions,  that  they  should  have  their  walls 
pulled  down  ;  and  should  deliver  up  their ^lies*  and  pay  their 
taxed  tribute  for  the  time  to  come.  Also^the  Athenians  made 
a  voyage  about  Peloponnesus,  wherein  they  burnt  the  arsenal 
of  the  Lacedemonians'  navy,  took  Chalcis  *,  a  city  of  the  Corin- 
thians; and  landing  their  forces  in  Sycionia,  overcame  iq  fight 
those  that  made  head  against  them.  All  this  while  the  Athe- 
nians staid  still  in*iEgypt,  and  saw  much  variety  of  war.  First, 
the  Athenians  were  masters  of  iEgypt.  And  the  king  of  Per- 
sia sent  onevMegabazus  a  Persian  ^ith  money  to  Lacedemon, 
to  procure  the  Peloponnesians  to  invade  Attica,  and  by  that 
means  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  of  iEgypt.  •  But  when  this 
took  no  effect,  and  money  was  spent  to  no  purpose,  Megabazus 
returned  with  the  money  he  had  left  into  Asia.  'And  then  was* 
Megabazus  the  son  of  Zopirus  ji  Persian,  sent  into  iEgypt  with 
great  forces,  and  coming  in  by  laud,  overthrew  the  iEgyptians 
and  their  confederates  in  a  battle,  drove  the  Grecians  out  of 
Memphis,  and  finally  enclosed  them  in  the  isle  of  Prtsopis. 
There  he  besieged  them  a  year  and  a  half,  till  such  time  as 
having  drained  the  channel,  and  turned  the  water  another  way, 
he  made  their  gallies  lie  aground,  and  the  island  for  the  most 
part  continent,  and  so  came  over,  and  won  the  island  with  land 
soldiers.  -Thus  was  the  army  of  the  Grecians  lost,  after  six 
years  war;  and  few  of  many  passing  through  Africa,  saved 
themselves  in  Cyrene,  but  the  most  perished.  So  lEgypt  re- 
turned to  the  obedience  of  the  king,*  except  only  Amyrtaeus 
that  reigned  in  the  Pens,  for  him  they  could  not  bring  in,  both 
because  the  fens  are  great,  and  the  people  of  the  fens  of  all  the 
Aigypimns  the  most  warlike.  But  Inarus  king  of  the  Africans, 
and  author  of  all  this  stir  in  -^gypt,  was  taken  by  treason,  and 
crucified.  The  ^Athenians  moreover  had  sent  fifty  gallies  more 
into  JEgypty  for  a  supply  of  those  that  were  there  already; 
which  putting  in  at»Mendesium,  one  of  the  mouths  ofNilus, 

•  A  cjtf  of  the  Corinthians,  near  ihc  river  Tncnus. 
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knew  nothing  of  wliat  had  happened  to  the  rest:  and  being 
assaulted  from  the  land  by  the  army,  and  from  the  sea  by  the 
•Phcenician  fleet,  iost  the  greatest  part  of  their  gallies,  and  es- 
caped home  again  with  the  lesser  part.  Thus  ended  the  great 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  into  ^gypt/ 
Also  Orestes  the  son  of  EchecratidasTing  of  the  Thessalians, 
driven  out  of  Thessaly^  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  restore  him. 
And  the  Athenians  taking  with  them  the  Boeotians  and  Pho- 
ceans,  their  confederates,  made  war  against  Pharsalus  *,  a  city. 
of  The^saly ;  and  were  masters  of  the  field  as  far  as  they  stray- 
ed not  from  the  army,  (for  the  Thessalian  horsemen  kept  them 
from  straggling)  but  could  not  win.  the  city,  nor  yet  perform 
any  thing  else  of  what  they  came  for,  but  came  back  again  with- 
out effect,  and  brought  Orestes  with  them.  Not  long  after 
this,  a  thousand  Athenians  went  aboard  the  gallies  that  lay  at 
PegaB,  (for  Pegee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians)  under  the 
command  of  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  and  sailed  into  Sicy- 
OQia,.and  landing,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Sicyonians  as  made 
•head;  and  then  presently  took  up  forces  in  Acheea,  and  putting 
over,  made  war  on  Oenias  a  city  of  Acarnania,  which  they  be- 
sieged ;  nevertheless  they  took  it  not,  but  returned  home. 
/  '  Three  years  after  this  was  a  truce  made  between  the  Pelo- 

ponn^sians  and  Athenians  for  five  years ;  and  the  Athenians 
gave  over  the  Grecian  war,  and  with  two  hundred  gallies,  part 
their  own,  and  part  their  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of 
Cimon,  made  war  on  Cyprus.  Of  these,  there  went*  sixty  sail 
into  <£gypt,  sent  for  by  Amyrtaeus  that  reigned  in  the  fens, 
and  the  rest  lay  at  the  siege  of  Citium.  But  Cimon  there 
dying,  and  a  famine  arising  in  the  aripy,  they  left  Citium,  and 
when  they  had  passed  Salamine  in  Cyprus,  fought  at  once 
both  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  and 
Cilicians,  and  having  gotten  the  victory  in  both,  returned  home, 
and  with  them  the  rest  of  their  fleet  now  come  back  from  M- 
gypt.  After  this,  the*Lacedemonians  took  in  hand  the  war, 
called  the  holy  war ;  and  having  won  the  temple  at  Delphi,  de- 
livered the  possession  thereof  to  the  Delphians.  But  the  A- 
thenians  afterward,  when  the  Lacedemonians  were  gone,  came 
with  their  army,  and  regaining  it,  delivered  the  possession  to 
the  Phocfleans.l  Some  space  of  time  after  this,  the  out-laws  of 
Boeotia  being  seized  of  Orchomenus  and  Chaeronea,  and 
certain  other  places  of  Boeotia,  the  Athenians  made  war 
upon  those  places,  being  their  enemies,  with  a  thousand 
men  of  arms  of  their  own,  and  as  many  of  their  confeder- 
ates as  severally  came  in,  under  the  conduct  of  Tolmidas, 
the  son  of  Tolma&us.    And  when  they, had  taken  Chaero- 

*  Faiuonis  fur  llir  bnttle  bctwcoti  Csesar  and  Pompry. 
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nea,  they  carried  away  the  inhabitants  captives,  and  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  the.  city,  departed.  In  their  return,  those 
out-laws  that  were  in  Orchomenus,  together  with  the  Lo- 
crians,  of  Opus,  and  the  Euboean  out-laws,  and  other  of 
the  same  faction,  set  upon  them  at  Coronea,  and  overcoming 
the  Athenians  in  battle,  some  they  slew,  and  some  they  took 
alive.  Whereupon  the  Athenians  relinquished  all  Boeotia, 
and  made  peace  with  condition  to  have  their  prisoners  released. 
So  the  out-laws  and  the  rest  returned,  and  liv«d  again  un- 
der their  own  laws.)  Not  long  after  revolted  Eoboea  from  5/^^ 
the  Athenians,  and  when  Pericles  had  already  passed  over  into  •^ 
it  with  the  Athenian  army,  there  was  brought  him  news  that 
Megara  was  likewise  revolted,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  about  to  invade  Attica,  and  that  the  Megareans  had  slain 
the  Athenian  garrison,  except  only  such  as  fled  into  Nisiea. 
Now  the  Megareans,  when  they  revolted,  had  gotten  to  their 
aid  the  Corinthians,  Epidaureans,  and  Sicyonians.  Wherefore 
Pericles  forthwith  witndrew  his  army  from  Euboea ;  and  the 
Lacedemonians  afterwards  brake  into  Attica,  and  wasted  the 
country  about  Eleusine  and  Thriasium,  under  the  conduet  of 
Pleistoonax  the  son  of  Pausanias  king  of  Lacedemon,  and 
came  no  further  on,  but  so  went  away.  After  which  the  Athe- 
nians passed  agaito  into  Eubcea,  and  total^subdued  it ;  the  Hes- 
tifieans  they  put  quite  out,  taking  their  territoiy  into  their  own 
hands ;  but  ordered  the  rest  of  Eubcea^  according  to  composi- 
tion  made.  Being  returned  from  Euboea,  within  a  while  after  vj  i  ? 
they  made  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confede-  ^ 
rates  for  thirty  years,  and  rendered  Nissea,  Achaia,  PegsB,  and 
Troezene,  ^for  these  places  the  Athenians  held  of  theirs)  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  In  the  sixth  year  of  this  peace,  fell  out  the 
war  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians  concerning  Priene; 
and  the  Milesians  being  put  to  the  worse,  came  to  Athens  and 
exclaimed  against  the  Samians ;  wherein  also  certain  private 
men  of  Samos  itself  took  part  with  the  Milesians,  out  of  desire 
to  alter  the  form  of  government.  Whereupon  the  Athenians 
went  to  Samos  with  a  fleet  of  forty  gallics,  and  set  up  the  de- 
mocracy there,  and  took  of  tli^  Samians  fifty  boys  and  as  many 
men  for  Jiostages ;  which  when  they  had  put  into  Lemnos  * 
and  set  a  guard  upon  them,  they  came  home.  But  certain  of 
the  Samians  (for  some  of  them,  not  enduring  the  popular 
government,  were- fled  into  the  continent)  entering  into  league 
with  the  mightiest  of  them  in  Samos,  and  with  Pissnthnes  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  who  then  was  governor  of  Sardis,  and  levy- 
ing about  seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers,  passed  over  into 
Samos  in  the  evening,  and  first  set  upon  the  popular  faction, 
atid  brought  mdsi  of  them  into  their  power;  and  then  stealing 

*  Staliminc. 
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their  hostages  out  of  Letmios,  they  revolted,  and  delivered  the 
Athenian  guard  and  such  captains  as  were  there»  into  the 
hands  of  Pissuthnes,  and  withal  prepared  to  make  war  against 
Miletus.  With  these  also  revolted  the  Byzantines.  The  A- 
theniansy  when  they  heard  of  these  things,  sent  to  Samos 
sixty  galliesy  sixteen  whereof  they  did  not  use,  (for  some  of  them 
went  into  Caria,  to  observe  the  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
some  to  fetch  in  succours  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,)  but  with 
the  forty-four  tliat  remained  under  the  command  of  Pericles 
and  nine  others,  fought  with  seventy  galleys  of  the  Samians^ 
(whereof  twenty  were  such  as  served  for  transport  of  soldiers,) 
as  they  were  coming  all  together  from  Miletus ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  victory.  After  this  came  a  supply  of  forty  gal* 
lies  more  from  Athens,  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos  twenty-five. 
With  these  having  landed  their  men,  they  overthrew  the  Sa- 
mians  in  battle,  and  besieged  the  city,  which  they  enclosed 
with  a  triple  wall,  and  shut  it  up  by  sea  with  their  gel- 
lies.  But  Pericles  taking  with  him  sixty  gallies  out  of  the 
road,  made  haste  towards  Caunus  and  Caria,  upon  intelli- 
gence of  the  coming  against  them  of  the  Phoenician  fleet.  For 
Stesagoras  with  five  gallies  was  already  gone  out  of  Samos, 
and  others  out  of  other  places,  to  meet  the  Phoenicians.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Simians  coming  suddenly  forth  with  their 
fleet,  and  falling  U|)on  the  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  which  was 
unfortified,  sunk  the  gallies  that  kept  watoh  before  it,  and  over- 
came the  rest  in  fight ;  insomuch  as  they  became  masters  of 
the  sea  near  their  coast  for  about  fourteen  days  together,  im-* 
porting  and  exporting  what  they  pleased.  But  Pericles  returning, 
•shut  them  up  again  with  his  gallies;  and  after  this,  there  came 
to  him  from  Athens  a  supply  of  forty  sail,  with  Thucydides*, 
Agnon,  and  Phormio,^nd  twenty  with  Tlepolemus  and  An- 
ticles ;  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  forty  more.  And  though 
the  Samians  fought  against  these  a  small  battle  at»sea,  yet  un- 
able to  hold  out  any  longer,  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege, 
they  rendered  the  city  upon  composition  :  namely,  "  To  de- 
"  molish  their  walls,  to  give  l^stages,  to  deliver  up  their  na- 
'^  vy,  and  to  repay  the  mone]w|0nt  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
*^  war,  at  the  days  appointaJ.  And  the  Byzantines  also 
yielded,  with  condition  ^^  to  remain  subject  to  them,  in  the' 
*^  same  manner  as  they  had  been  before  their  revolt.'* 
c  Now  not  many  years  after  this,  happened  the  matters  before 
related  of  the  Corcyraeans  and  the  Potid»ans,  and  whatsoever 
other  intervenient  pretext  of  this  war.  These  things  done  by 
the  Grecians  one  against  another,  or  against  tlie  Barbarians, 
came  to  pass  all  within  the  compass  of  fifty  years  at  most,  from 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  beginning  of  this 

•  Not  the  Wfkcr  of  tlie  History. 
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present  war :  in  which  time  the  Athenians  both  assured  their 
government  over  the  confederates,  and  also  mnch  enlarged  * 
then:  own  particular  wealth.  This  the  Lacedemonians  saw^ 
and  opposed  not,  save  now  and  then  a  little,  but  (as  men  that 
had  ever  before  been  slow  to  war  without  necessity,  and  also 
for  that  they  were  hindered  sometimes  with  domestic  war)  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time  stirred  not  against  them,  till  now  at 
last  when  the  power  of  the  Athenians  was  advanced  noanifestly 
indeed,  and  that  they  had  done  injury  to  their  confederates, 
they  could  forbear  no  longer,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  go  in 
hand  with  the  war  with  all  diligence,  and  to  pull  down,  if  they 
could,  the  Athenian  greatness.  For  which  purpose,  it  was  by 
the  Lacedemonians  themselves  decreed,  that  the  peace  was  bro- 
ken, and  that  the  Athenians  had  dgne  unjustly.  And  also  having 
sent  to  Delphi,  and  enquired  of  Apollo^  whether  they  should  have 
the  better  in  the  war  or  not ;  they  received  (as  it  is  reported) 
this  answer ;  ^That  if  they  warred  with  their  whole  power^  they 
'  should  have  victory,  and  that  himself  would  be  on  tbeir  side^ 
^  both  called  and  uncalled.' 

-  Now  when  they  had  assembled  their  conf^erates  again, 
they  were  to  put  it  to  the  question  amongst  them.  Whether  ihnt 
should  make  war  or  not.  And  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
confederates  coming  in,  and  the  council  set ;  as  well  the  rest 
spake  what  they  thought  fit,  most  of  them  accusing  the  Athe- 
nians of  injury,  and  desiring  the  war;  as  also  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  before  entreatsd  the .  cities  every  one  severally  to  give 
tbeir  vote  for  the  war,  fearing  lest  Potidfiea  should*  be  lost  be- 
fore help  came,  being  then  present,  spake  last  of  all  to  this  ef- 
fect. 

The  Oration  nf  the  Ambassadors  of  Corinth. 

'Confederates,  we  can  no  longer  accuse  the  Lacedemo- 
'  nians,  they  having  both  decreed  the  war  themselves,  and  alsoj 
'  assembled  us  to  the  same.    For  it  is  fit  for  them  who  have' 

*  the  command  in  a  common  league,  as  they  are  honoured  of 
'  all  before  the  rest,  so  also  (administering  their  pri\'ate  afiairs 

*  equally  with  others)  to  consider  before  the  rest,  of  the  com- 
'  mon  business.  And  though  as  many  of  us  as  have  already  had 
'  our  turns  with  the  Athenians,  need  not  be  taught  to  beware 
'  of  them ;  yet  it  were  good  for  those  that  dwell  up  in  the 
'  land }  and  not  as  we,  in  places  of  traffic  on  the  seaside,  to 

*  know,  that  unless  they  defend  those  below,  they  shall  with  a 
'  great  deal  the  more  difficulty  both  carry  to  the  sea  the  com- 

*  modities  of  the  seasons,  and  again  more  hardly  receive  the 

*  benefits  afforded  to  the  inland  countries  from  the  sea;  and 
'  also  not  to  mistake  what  is  now  spoken,  as  if  it  concerned 
'  them  not ;  but  to  make  account,  that  if  they  neglect  those 
'  that  dwell  by  the  sea^  the  calamity  will  also  reach  unto  them- 
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selves ;  and  this  consuttation  concerneth  them  no  less  than 
usj  and  therefore  not  to  be  afraid  to  change  peace  for  war. 
For  though  it  be  the  part  of  discreet  men  to  be  quiet^  unless 
they  have  wrong;  yet  it  is  the  part  of  valiant  men  when 
they  receive  injury,  to  pass  from  peace  into  war,  and  after 
success,  from  war  to  come  again  to  composition :  and  neither 
to  swell  with  the  good  success  of  war,  nor  to  suffer  injury, 
through  pleasure  taken  in  tha  ease  of  peace.  For  he  whom 
pleasure  makes  a  coward,  if  he  sit  still,  shall  quickly  lose  the 
sweetqess  of  the  ease  that  itiade  him  so.  And  he  that  in  war  is 
inade  proud  by  success,  observeth  not  that  his  pride  is 
grotmded  upon  unfoithful  confidence.  For  though  many 
things  ill  advised,  come  to  good  eiBect,  against  enemies  worse 
advised;  yet  more,  thouglVt.well  advised,  have  fieillen  but  badly 
out,  against  well  advised  enemies.  For  no  man  comes  to 
execute  a  thing,  with  the  same  confidence  he  premeditates 
it,  for  we  deliver  our  opinions  in  safety,  whereas  in  the  action 
itself  we  fail  through  fear.  As  for  the  war  at  this  time,  we 
raise  it,  both  upon  injuries  done  us,  ^d  upon  other  sufficient 
allegations ;  .and  when  we  have  repaired  our  wrongs  upon  the 
Athenians,  we  will  also  in  due  time  lay  it  down.  And  it  is 
for  many  reasons  probable  that  we  shall  have  the  victory : 
first,  because  we  exceed  them  in  number :  and  next,  because 
when  we  go  to  any  action  intimated,  we  shall  be  all  of  one 
fashion  *.  And  as  for  a  navy,  wherein  consisteth  the  strength 
of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  provide  it,  both  out  of  every  ones 
particular 'wealth,  and  with  the  money  at  Delphi  aod  Olym- 
pia.  For  taking  this  at  interest,  we  shall  be  able  to  curaw 
from  them  their  foreign  mariners,  by  ofler  of  greater  wages :  for 
the  forces  of  the  Athenians  are  rather  mercenary  than  do- 
mestic. Whereas  our  own  power  is  less  obnoxious  to  such 
jaccidents,  consisting  more  in  the  persons  of  men  than  in  mo- 
ney. And  if  we  overcome  them  but  in  one  battle  bv  sea,  in 
all  probability  they  are  totally  vanquished.  And  if  they  hold 
out,  we  also  shall  with  longer  time  apply  ourselves  to  naval 
afikirs.  And  when  we  shall  once  have  made  our  skill  equal  to 
theirs,  we  shall  surely  overmatch  them  in  courage.  For  the 
valour  that  we  have  by  nature,  they  shall  never  come  unto ' 
by  teaching ;  but  the  experience  which  they  exceed  us  in, 
that  must  we  attun  unto  by  industry.  And  the  money  where- 
with to  bring  this  to  pass,  it  must  be  all  our  parts  to  contri- 
bute. For  else  it  were  a  hard  case,  that  the  confederates 
of  the  Athenians  should  not  stick  to  contribute  to  their 
own  servitude;  and  we  should  refuse  to  lay  out  our  mo- 
ney to  be  revenged  of  our  enemies,  and  for  our  own  preserva- 

*  All  hukd  to14icrs,  all  of  one  ttanoer  of  armipgr  add  discl|ilinc. 
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tion,  and  that  the  Athenians  take  not  our  money  from  ns,  and 
even  with  that  do  us  mischief.  We  have  also  many  other  '^ 
ways  of  war ;  as  the  revolt  of  their  confederates,  which  is  the 
principal  means  of  lessening  their  revenue ;  the  building*  of 
forts  in  their  territory,  and  many  other  things  which  one  can- 
not now  foresee.  For  the  course  of  war  is  guided  by  nothing 
less  than  by  the  points  of  our  account,  but  of  itself  contriveth 
most  things  upon  the  occasion.  Wherein,  he  that  complies 
with  it  with  most  temper  standeth  the  firmest;  anci  he 
that  is  most  passionate  oftenest  miscarries.  Imagine  we  had 
differences  each  of  ns  about  the  limits  of  our  territory,  with 
an  equal  adversary ;  we  must  undergo  tliem.  But  now  the 
Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  all  at  once,  and  one  city  after 
another  too  strong  for  us.  Insomuch  that  unless  we  oppose 
them  jointly,  and  every  nation  and  city  set  to  it  unanimously, 
they  will  overcome  us  asunder  without  labour.  And  know 
that  to  be  vanquished  (though  it  trouble  you  to  hear  it)  brings 
with  it  no  less  than  manifest  servitude :  which,  but  to  men- 
tion as  a  doubt,  as  if  so  many  cities  could  sufi&r  under  one, 
were  very  dishonourable  to  Peloponnesus.  For  it  must  then 
be  thought  that  we  are  either  punished  upon  merit,  or  else 
that  we  endure  it  out  of  fear,  and  so  appear  degenerate  from  our 
ancestors ;  for  by  them  the  liberty  of  all  Greece  hath  been  re- 
stored ;  whereas  we  for  our  parts  assure  not  so  much  as  our 
own ;  but  claiming  the  reputation  of  having  deposed  tyrants 
in  the  several  cities,  suffer  a  tyrant  city  to  be  established 
amongst  us.  Wherein  we  know  not  how  we  can  avoid  one 
of  these  three  great  faults,  foolishness,  cowardice,  or  negli- 
gence. For  certainly  you  avoid  them  not,  by  imputing  it  to 
that  which  hath  done  most  men  hurt,  contempt  of  the  ene- 
my :  for  contempt,  because  it  hath  made  too  many  men  mis- 
carry, hath  gotten  the  name  of  foolishness.  But  to  what  end  <j '  ^  ^V 
should  we  object  matters  past,  more  than  is  necessary  to  the 
business  in  hand  ?  we  must  now  by  helping  the  present,  la- 
bour for  the  future.  For  it  is  peculiar  to  our  country  to 
attain  honour  by  labour;  and  though  you  be  now  some* 
what  advanced  in  honour  and  power,  you  must  not  therefore 
change  the  custom ;  for  there  is  no  reason  that  what  was  got- 
ten in  want,  should  be  lost  by  wealth.  But  we  should  confi- 
dently go  in  hand  with  the  war,  as  for  many  other  causes,  so 
also  for  this,  that  both  the  god  hath  by  his  Oracle  advised  us 
thereto,  and  promised  to  be  with  us  himself:  and  also  for 
that  the  rest  of  Greece,  some  for  fear,  some  for  profit,  are 
ready  to  take  our  parts.    Nor  are  you  they  that  first  break  the 

*  Thoojjfh  this  be  here  said  in  the  person  of  a  Corintliran,  yet  it  was  nerer 
thought  on  b^  any  of  that  tide  till  Alcibiadcs  put  it  iuto  th^r  hcAds,  when  he  rc« 
▼olted  from  his  country. 


/ 
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^  peace,  (which  the  god,  inasmuch  as  he  doth  encourage  us  to 

*  the  war,  judgeth  violated  by  them)  but  you  fight  rather  in 
'  defence  of  the  same.  For  not  he  ffffi  breaketh  the  peace 
'  that  taketh  revenge,  but  he  that  is  the  first  invader.     So  that 

*  seeing  it  will  be  every  way  good  to  make  the  war,  and  since 
^  in  common  we  persuade  the  same,  and  seeing  also  that  both 
'  to  the  cities,  and  to  private  men,  it  will  be  the  most  profitable 

*  course ;  put  off  no  longer  neither  the  defence  of  the  Poti- 
'  dasans,  who  are  Doreans,  and  besieged  (which  was  wont  to 
'  be  contrary)  by  lonians,  nor  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the 
'  rest  of  the  Grecians.     For  it  is  a  case  that  admitteth  not  de- 

*  lay,  when  they  are  some  of  them  already  oppressed :  and 
^  others  (after  it  shall  bd  known  we  met,  and  aurst  not  right 

i'  ourselves)  sfiall  shortly  after  undergo  the  like.  But  think 
h  (confederates)  you  are  now  at  a  necessity,  and  that  this  is  the 
I  *  best  advice.     And  therefore  give  your  votes  iot  the  war,  not 

*  fearing  the  present  danger,  but  coveting  the  long  peace  pro- 

*  ceeding  from  it.     For  though  by  war  groweth  the  confirma- 

*  tion  of  peace^  yet  for  love  of  ease  to  refuse  the  war,  doth 
^  not  likewise  avoid  the  danger.  But  making  account  that  a 
'  tyrant  city  set  up  in  Greece,  is  set  up  alike  over  all,  and 
'  reigneth  over  some  already,  and  the  rest  in  intention,  we  shall 
^  bring  it  again  into  order  by  the  war;  and  not  only  live  for  the 

*  the  time  to  come  out  of  danger  ourselves,  but  also  deliver  the 
^  already  enthralled  Grecians  out  of  servitude.' 

Tlivs  said  the  Corinthians, 
The  Lacedemonians,  when  they  heard  the  opinion  of  them 
/  all,  brought  the  balls  *  to  all  the  confederates  present  in  order, 
'  from  the  greatest  state  to  the  least  ;  and  the  greatest  part  gave 
their  votes  for  the  war.  Now  after  the  war  was  decreed,  though 
it  were  impossible  for  them  to  go  in  hand  with  it  presently,  be- 
cause they  were  unprovided,  and  every  state  thought  good  with- 
out delay  severally  to  furnish  themselves  of  what  was  neces- 
sary, yet  there  passed  not  fully  a  year  in  this  preparation,  before 
Attica  was  invaded,  and  the  war  openly  on  foot. 

In  the  mean  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians, 
with  certain  criminations,  to  the  end  that  if  they  would  give 
ear  to  nothing,  they  might  have  all  the  pretext  that  could  be,  for 
raising  of  the  war.  And  first  the  Lacedemonians,  by  their  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Athenians,  required  them  to  banish  f  such  as  were 
under  curse  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  for  pollution  of  sanctuary* 

•  ^f «»  ir*^vy«y.  Tb«?  fuili'ion  it  Mcmetii,  as  now  in  some  placi »,  to  |irr«eat 
a  box  or  urn,  and  a  little  linll,  or  st^nc  or  boan,  to  hiui  Uiut  gave  hU  vuYc,  to  the 
end  he  niivbt  put  bis  ball  iulo  tbe  part  of  the  urn  tbut  wns  for  affirmation  or  ac* 
gittion,  as  be  saw  caysc. 

t  ExGommuoicatiori  exleuding  nlso  to  posterity. 
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Which  pollution  was  thus.  There  had  been  one  Cylon  aa 
Athenian,  a  man  that  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympian  exer- 
cises, of  much  nobility  and  power  amongst  those  of  old  time, 
and  that  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes  a  Megarean, 
in  those  days  tyrant  of  Megara.  To  this  Cylon,  asking  coun- 
sel at  Delphi,  the  god  answered  'That  on  the  greatest  festival 
day,  he  should  seize  the| cattle  !of  Athens.*  He  therefore  having 
gotten  forces  of  Theagenes,  and  persuaded  his  friends  to  the  en- 
terprise, seized  on  the  citadel  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  holi- 
days in  Peloponnesus,  with  intention  to  take  upon  him  the  ty- 
ranny :  esteeming  the  feast  of  Jupiter  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to 
touch  withal  on  his  particular,  in  that  he  had  been  victor  in  the 
Olympian  exercises.  But  whether  the  feast  spoken  of  were 
meant  to  be  the  greatest  in  Attica,  or  in  some  other  place,  nei- 
ther did  he  himself  consider,  nor  the  oracle  make  manifest  *• 
For  there  is  also  amongst  the  Athenians  the  Diasia,  which  is 
called  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  Meilichius,  and  is  celebrated 
without  the  city  ;  wherein,  in  the  confluence  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, many  men  offered  sacrifices,  not  of  living  creatures,  but 
such  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of  the  place  f.  But  he, 
supposing  he  had  rightly  understood  the  oracle,  laid  hand  to  the 
enterprise  ;  and  when  the  Athenians  heard  of  it,  they  came  with 
*aU  their  forces  out  of  the  fields,  and  lying  before  the  citadel, 
besieged  it.  But  the  time  growing  long,  the  Athenians,  wea- 
ried with  the  siege,  went  most  of  them  away,  and  left  both  the 
guard  of  the  citadel,  and  the  whole  business  lo  the  nine  Ar- 
chontes,  with  absolute  authority  to  order  the  same  as  to  them  it 
should  seem  good.  For  at  that  time,  most  of  the  aiFairs  of  the 
common-weal  were  administered  by  those  nine  Archontes. 
Now  those  that  were  besieged  with  Cylon  were,  for  want  both 
of  victual  and  water,  in  very  ill  estate ;  and  therefore  Cylon 
and  a  brother  of  his  fled  privately  out ;  but  the  rftt,  when  they 
were  pressed,  and  some  of  them  dead  with  famine,  sat  down  as 
suppliants  by  the  altar  X  that  is  in  the  citadel :  and  the  Athe- 
nians, to  whose  charge  was  tK>nunitted  the  guard  of  the  place, 
raising  them,  upon  promise  to  do  them  no  harm,  put  them  all 
to  the  sword.  Also  they  §  had  put  to  death  some  of  those  that 
had  taken  sanctuary  at  the  altars  of  the  severe  goddesses  ||,  as  they 


*  The  oracles  were  alwnrt  obscnro,  that  evasion  might  be  faoAd  to'xalire  their 
credit ;  nnd  whether  they  were  the  imposture  of  the  devil,  or  of  mco,  which  is  the 
more  likely,  they  hud  no  preseiition,  nor  secure  wise  conjecture  of  the  future. 

"Y  Imoires  of  liring*  creatures  made  of  paste. 

^  Of  Minerva. 

^  The  Lacedemonians  thnt  in  the  reijrn  of  Codrtis  invaded  Athens,  and  were 
defeated  :  some  of  them  beings  entered  the  city  could  not  get  away,  batVhte  at 
those  altars,  and  were  dismiitsed  safe,  hut  some  of  thum  wore  s^lain  as  they  weot 
home. 

II  Xf/i»«i  S»dM.     Eumenidcs.  -» 
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were  going  sway.  And  fiom  ibis  the  Athenians,  both  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  were  Called  accursed  *  and  sacrilegious 
persons.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  banished  those  that  were 
under  the  curse  :  and  Cleomenes  a  Lacedemonian,  together  with 
the  Athenians,  in  a  sedition  banished  them  afterwards  again  :  and 
not  only  so,  but  disinterred  and  cast  forth  the  bodies  of  such 
of  them  as  were  dead.  Nevertheless  thelte  returned  of  them  af- 
terwards again,  and  there  are  of  their  race  in  the  city  unto  this 
day.  This  pollution  therefore  the,  Lacedemonians  required 
them  to  purge  their  city  of.  Principally  forsooth,  as  taking  part 
with  the  gcMis;  but  knowing  withal  that  Pericles  the  son  of 
Xantippus,  was  by  the  mother's  side  one  of  that  race.  For  they 
thought,  if  Pericles  were  banished,  tlie  Athenians  would  the  more 
easily  be  brought  to  yield  to  their  desire.  Nevertheless,  they 
hoped  not  so  much  that  he  should  be  banished,  as  to  bring  him 
into  the  envy  of  the  city,  as  if  the  misfortune  of  him  were  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  war.  For  being  the  most  powerful  of  his 
time,  and  having  the  sway  of  the  state,  he  was  in  all  things  op- 
posite to  the  Lacedemonians,  not  suffering  the  Athenians  to 
give  them  the  least  way,  but  enticing  them  to  the  war. 

Contrariwise,  the^Athenians  requited  the  Lacedemonians  to 
banish  such  as  were  guilty  of  breach  of  sanctuary  at  Hbenarus. 
¥*or  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  had  caused  their  Helots, 
suppliants  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  l)benarus,  'to  forsake 
sanctuary,  slew  them.  For  which  cause  they  themselves  think 
it  WHS  that  the  great  earthquake  happened  afterwards  at  Sparta.' 

Abo  they  required  them  to  purge  their  city  of  the  pollution  of 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Pi^as  Chalcioeca  5  which  was  thus: 
after  that  Pausanias  the  Lacedemonian  was  recalled  by  the 
Spartans  from  his  charge  in  Hellespont,  and  having  been  called 
in  question  bv  them,  was  absolved,  though  he  was  no  more- 
sent  abroad  by  the  state,  yet  he  went  again  into  Hellespont  in 
a  gaily  of  Hermione,  as  a  private  man,  without  leave  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  to  the  Grecian  war,  as  he  gave  out,  but  in 
truth  to  negociate  with  the  king,  as  he  had  before  begun,  aspir- 
ing to  the  principality  of  Greece.  New  the  benefit  that  he  had 
laid  up  with  therktng,  ^ni  the  beginning  of  the  whole  business 
was  at  first  from  this :  when  after  his  return  from  Cyprus  he 
had  taken  Byzantium,  when  he  was  there  the  first  time,  (which 
being  holden  by  the  Medes,  there  were  taken  in  it  some  near 
to  the  king,  and  of  his  kindred)  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates, he  sent  unto  the  king  those  near  ones  of  his  which  he 
had  taken,  and  gave  out  they  were  run  away.  This  he  prac- 
tised with  one  Gongylus  an  Ereirian,  to  whose  charge  he  had 
committed  both  the  town  of  Byzantium  and  the  prisoners. 
Also  he  sent  letters  unto  him,  which  Gongylus  carried,  wherein, 
as  was  afterwards  known,  was  thus  written : 
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Tke  Letter  of  Pausanias  to  the  King. 

'  Pausanias,  general  of  the  Spartans,  being  desirous  to  do 
'  thee  a  courtesy,  sendeth  back  unto  thee  these  men,  whom  he 

*  hath  by  arms  taken  prisoners :  and  I  have  a  purpose,  if  the 
'  same  seem  also  good  unto  thee,  to  take  thy  daughter  in  mar- 

.   ^  riage,  and  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  into  thy 
'  subjection.     These  things  I  account  myself  able  to  bring  to 

*  pass,  if  I  may  communicate  my  counsels  with  thee.    If  there- 

*  fore  any  of  these  things  do  like  thee,  send  some  trusty  mao 
f  to  the  sea  side,  by  whose  mediation  we  may  confer  together.' 

>^  These  were  the  contents  <rf  the  writing.  Xerxes  being  pleased 
'  ^  with  the  letter,  sends  away  Artabazos  the  son  of  Pharnaces  to 
the  sea  side,  wiikconim^mfiaent  to  tAe  government  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Dascylis,  and  to  dismiss  MegalMiles  that  was  governor 
these  h^bvft4  and  withal,  gives  him  a  letter  to  Pausanias,  which 
he  commanded  him  to  send  over  to  him  with  speed  to  Byzan- 
tiam,  and  to  shew  him  the^ea^  aed  ^veU  and  iisdthTuTIy-to  per* 
fuFtt,  whatsoeyer  in  his  afiaics  he  should  by  Pausanias  be  ap- 
pointed to  do.  Artabazns,  after  he  arrived,  liavmg  iff  otlu^r 
thiojg  done^aahe^was-eomioaDded,  sent  over  the  letter,  wh^ftein 
was  written  this  answer* 

The  Letter  of  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. 

^  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias :  for  the  men  which  thou 
'  hast  saved  and  sent  over  the  sea  unto  me  from  Byzantium,  thy 
'  benefit  is  laid  up  in  our  house,  indelibly  registered  for  ever : 
^  and  I  like  also  of  what  thou  hast  propounded.  And  let  nei- 
^  ther  night  nor  day  make  thee  remiss  in  the  performance  of 
'  what  thou  hast  promised  unto  me.  Neither  be  thou  hindered 
^  by  the  expense  of  gold  and  silver,  or  multitude  of  soldiers  re- 
^  quisite,  whithersoever  it  be  needful  to  have  them  come :  but 

*  with  Artabazus,  a  good  man,  whom  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  do 
'  boldly  both  mine  and  thine  own  business,  as  shall  be  most  fit 

*  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  us  both.' 

Pausanias  having  received  these  letters,  whereas  he  was  be- 
fore in  great  authority  for  his  conduct  at  Platsea,  became  now 
many  degrees  more  devated ;  and  endured  no  more  to  live  af- 
ter the  accustomed  manner  of  his  country,  but  went  apparalled 
at  Byzantium  after  the  fashion  of  Persia  i  and  when  he  went 
through  Thrace,  had  a  guard  of  Medes  and  ilCgyptians,  and  his 
table  likewise  after  the  Persian  manner!  i^To'r^^&'lie  able  to 
conceal  his  purpose,  Ihi%4«  -trifles  -miide-appaffcnt  befere^hand, 
the  greater  matters  he  had  conceived  xft  the  future.  He  became 
moreover  difficult  of  access,  and  wouhLbe  in- such  choleric  pas- 
sions taward  all  mea  iadiflerentty,  that'  no  man  might  endure 
to  approach  him ',  which  wafr  also  none  of  the  least  caos^  why 
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the  confederates  turned  from  him  to  ihe  Athenians.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  heard  of  it,  they  called  him  home  the  first  time. 
And  when  being  "gone  out  the  second  time  without  their  com- 
mand in  a  gaily  of  Hermione,  it  appeared  that  he  continued 
still  in  the  same  practices ;  and  after  he-was- forced  out  of  By- 
zantium by  siege  of  the  Athenians,  returned  not  to  Sparta,  but 
news  came,  tliat  he  had  seated  himself  at  Colone,  in  the  coun* 
try  of  Troy,  practising  ^till  with  the  Barbarians,  and  making  his 
abode  there  for  no  good  purpose :  then  the  Ephori  forbore  no 
longer,  but  sent  unto  him  a  public  officer  with  the  Scytale  *, 
commanding  him  not  to  depart  from  the  officer ;  and  in  case 
he  refused,  denounced  war  against  him.  But  he  desiring  as 
much  as  he  could  to  decline  suspicion,  and  believing  that  with 
money  ke  should  be  able  to  discharge  himself  of  his  accusations, 
relumed  unto  Sparta  the  second  time.  And  first  he  was  by  the 
E{^ori  committed*  to  ward ;  (for  the  Ephori  have  power  to 
do  this  to  their  king)  but  afterwards  procuring  his  enlargement^ 
he  came  forth  and  exhibited  himself  to  justice,  against  such  as 
had  any  thing-  Jto  allege  against  him.  And  though  the  Spar- 
tans had  against  him  no  manifest  proof,  neither  his  enemies, 
nor  the  whole  city,  whereupon  to  proceed  to  the  punishment  of 
a  man  both  of  the  race  of  their  kings,  and  at  that  i»esent  ia 
great  authority  :  for  Plistarchus  the  son  of  Leonidas  being  king, 
and  as  yet  in  minority,  Pausanias  who  was  his  cousin  german,  - 
had  the  tuition  of  him  :  yet  by  his  licentious  behaviour,  and  af« 
fectation  of  the  Barbarian  customs,  he  gave  niuch.cause  of  sus- 
picion that  he  meant  not  to  live  in  the  equality  of  the  present 
state.  They  considered  also  that  he  diifered  in  manner  of  life, 
from  the  discipline  established  :  amongst  other  things,  by  this, 
that  upon  the  Tripode  at  Delphi,  which  the  Grecians  had  de- 
dicated, as  the  best  of  .the  spoil  of  the  Medes,  he  had  caused 
to  be  inscribed  of  himself  in  particular,  this  elegiac  verse : 

ranxnnias,  Greek  gfpRcral, 

Havingf  tbe  Modes  defeated. 
To  Ph«ebiis  ID  record  tbercof, 

This  gfift  Iintli  consecrated. 

But  the  Lacedemonians  then  presently  defaced  tliat  inscrip^ 
tion  of  the  Tripode,  and  engraved  thereon  by  name  all  the  ci- 
ties that  had  joined  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Medes,  and  dedi- 
cated it  so.    This  t&erefore  was  numbered  amongst  the  of- 

*  Sojtaie,  properly  a  ftaff;  here  a  f>>riii  of  letter,  used  by  the  Lacelemoniaoii,  in 
this  manner;  iliey  had  tfvo  round  utaves  of  one  Itinruetfi,  whereof  the  state  kept 
one,  and  the  man  ivhom  they  employed  abroad,  kept  the  other;  and  when  they 
would  write, they  wrapped  about  ita  smnll  thon(;>of  pnrchment ;  nod  barinsr  ttiere- 
oD  written,  took  it  off  agfain,  and  sent  only  that  thnn^,  which  wrapped  likewise 
about  the  other  staff,  the  \vUt*n  joiiifd  Qj^aiii.  and  might  be  rend.  This  served 
instead  of  cypher.  It  secins  Puusanins  retained  his  stuff,  from  the  time  he  bad 
charge  at  Byzantiam* 
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fences  of  PtEnisaQias,  and  was  thought  to  sgtee  with  hu  present 
design^  so  much  the  rather,  for  the  condition  he  was  now  in. 
Thej  hod  information  further,  that  he  had  in  hand  some  pmc- 
tice  with  the  Helots,  and  so  he  had :  for  he  promised  them  not 
only  manumission,  but  also  freedom  of  the  city,  if  they  would 
rise  with  him,  and  co-opoute  in  the  whole  business.    But 
neither  thus,  upon  some  appeacfament  of  the  Helots,  would 
they   proccHsd    against    him,   bur  kejSt    the   custom    whi<^ 
they  have  in  their  own  cases,  not  hastdy  to  give  a  peremptory 
sentence    against    a  Spartan  without  unquestionable  psooC 
nil  at  leng^  as  it  is  reported,  purposing  to  send  over  to  Arta* 
bazus  his  last  letters  to  the  king,  he  was  bewmyed  unto  thcm^ 
by  a  man  of  Ai^lus,  in   time  past  his  mmion  *,  and  most 
faithful  to  him :  who  being  teiritted  with  the  cogi|«tion,  that 
not  any  of  those  which  had  been  formeily  sent,JnHl  ever  re-* 
turned,  got  him  a  seal  like  to  the  seal  of  Pftnsanias,  (to  tibe  end 
that  if  his  jealousy  were  fsbe,  er  that  he  should  need  to  alter 
any  thing  in  the  letter,  it  might  not  be  dtscoinj^d)  and  <^ianed 
the  letter,  wherdln  (as  be  had  suspected  the  addition  of  some 
such  danse)  he  found  himself  also  written  down  to  be  murdncd. 
Hie  Ephori,  when  these  letters  were  by  him  shewn  unto  them, 
though  thev  believed  the  matter  much  more  than  they  did  be- 
fore, yet  desirous  to  hear  somewhat  themselves  from  Pausanias's 
own  mouth ;  (the  man  being  upon  design  ^one  to  Tseuarus 
into  sanctuary,  and  having  there  built  him  a  little  room  with  a 
partition,  in  which  he  hid  the  Ephori ;  and  Pkusanias  coming 
to  him,  and  asking  the  cause  of  his  taking  sanctuary,)  they 
plainly  heard  the  whole  matter.   For  the  man  both  expostulated 
with  him  for  what  he  had  written  about  him,  and  from  point  to 
pobt  discovered  all  the  practice :  saying,  that  though  he  had 
never  boasted  unto  him  these  and  these  services  cmiceming  the 
king,  he  must  yet  have  the  honour,  as  well  as  many  other  of 
his  servants  to  be  slain.    And  Pausanias  himself  both  confessed 
the  same  things,  and  also  bade  the  man  not  to  be  troubled  at 
what  was  past,  and  gave  him  assurance  to  leave  sanctuary,  en- 
treating bim  to  go  on  in  his  journey  with  all  iqieed,  and  not  to 
frustrate  the  business  in  hand. 

Now  the  Ephori,  when  they  had  distinctly  heard  htm,  for  ^  -^  ^ 
that  time  went  thdr  way,  and  knowing  now  the  certain  truth, 
intended  to  apprehend  him  in  the  city.  It  is  said,  that  when 
he  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  street,  he  perceived  by  the 
countenance  of  one  of  the  Ephori  coming  towards  him,  what 
they  came  for :  and  when  another  of  them  had  by  a  secret  beck 
signified  the  matter  for  good  will,  he  ran  inta  the  close  ^  of  the 

*  rUiloU,  taken  both  in  i^ood  ftiid  bad  lenici  for  n  man  with  wboin  another  mao. 
i«  ifl  love. 


,  '^ 
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temple  of  Pallas  Chalciseca,  and  got  in  before  they  overtook 
him,  (now  the  temple  f  itself  was  hard  by)  and  entering  into 
a  house  belonging  to  the  temple,  to  avoid  the  injury  of  the 
open  air)  there  staid.  They  that  pursued  him  could  not  then 
overtake  him,  but  afterwards  they  took  off  the  roof  and  the 
doors  of  the  house,  and  watching  a  time  \yhen  he  wa3  Within^ 
beset  the  house,  and  murred  him  up,  and  leaving  a  guard  there^ 
famished  him.  When  they  perceived  him  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  they  carried  him  as  he  was,  out  of  the  house,  yet  breath- 
ing, and  being  out,  he  died  immediately.  After  he  was  dead, 
they  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  Cseada  I,  where  they 
used  to  cast  in  malefactors,  yet  afterwards  they  thought  good  to 
bury  him  in  some  place  thereabout :  but  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Lacedemonians  afterward,  both  to  remove  the 
sepulchre  from  the  place  where  he  died,  (so  that  he  lies  now  in 
the  entry  of  the  temple,  as  is  evident  by  the  inscription  of  the 
pillar^  and  also  (as  having  been  a  pollution  of  the  sanctuary) 
to  render  two  bodies  to  the  goddess  of  Chalciseca  for  that  one. 
/  'J  Whereupon  they  set  up  two  brazen  statues,  and  dedicated  the 
same  unto  her  for  PausaniasTy^Now  the  Athenians  (the  god 
himself  having  judged  this  a  pollution  of  sanctuary)  required 
the  Lacedemonians  to  banish  out  of  their  city  such  as  were 
touched  with  the  same. 

At  the  same  time  that  Pausanias  came  to  his  end,  the  Lace- 
demonians  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  accused  The- 
mistocles,  for  that  he  also  had  medized  together  with  Pausanias, 
having  discovered  it  by  proofs  against  Pausanias,  and  desired 
that  the  same  punishment  might  be  likewise  inflicted  upon  him. 
Whereunto  consenting,  (for  he  was  at  this  time  in  banishment 
by  ostracism  §,  and  though  his  ordinary  residence  was  at  Argos, 
he  travelled  to  and  fro  in  other  places  of  Peloponnesus,)  they 
sent  certain  men  in  company  of  the  Lacedemonians,  .who  were 
willing  to  pursue  him,  with  command  to  bring  him  in  where- 
;.  ;  •  soever  they  could  find  him.  But  Themistocles  having  had  no- 
^  tice  of  it  before  hand,  flieth  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Cor- 

cyra,  to  the  people  of  which  city  he  had  formerly  been  benefi- 
cial. But  the  Corcyraeans  alleging  that  they  durst  not  keep 
him  there,  for  fear  of  displeasing  both  the  Lacedemonians  and 
the  Athenians,  convey  him  into  the  opposite  continent :  and 
being  pursued  by  the  men  thereto  appointed,  asking  continually 

*  *li{«».  Both  thn  temple  aud  the  ground  cou8?crated,  wherein  standeth  the 
temple,  altar,  and  edificf  6  for  the  use  of  their  relig^ion. 

f  Jifitt9t{.    The  temple  or  church  of  the  goddesi. 

i  Ca;ada,  a  pit  near  Lacedemon. 

§  A  kind  of  banishment  wherein  the  Athenians  wrote  upon  the  shell  of  an  oyster 
the  name  of  him  they  would  hanish  :  used  principally  against  great  men,  whoee 
power  or  faction  they  feared  mig^ht  breed  alteration  in  the  state  :  and  was  but  for 
certain  years. 
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which  way  he  went^  he  was  compelled  at  a  straight,  to  turn  in 
unto  Admetus  king  of  the  M olossians  bis  enemy.  The  king 
himself  being  then  from  home,  he  became  a  suppliant  to  his 
wife,  and  by.  her  was  instructed  to  take  their  son  *  with  him, 
and  sit  down  at  the  altar  of  the  house.  When  Admetus  not 
long  after  returned,  he,  made  himself  known  to  him,  and  desired 
him,  that  though  he  had  opposed  him  in  some  suit  at  Athens^ 
not  to  revenge  it  on  him  now  in  the  time  of  his  flight :  saying, 
that  now  being  the  weaker,  he  must  needs  suffer  under  the 
stronger ;  whereas  noble  revenge  is  of  equals  upon  equal  terms : 
and  t^at  he  had  been  his  adversary  but  in  matter  of  profit,  not 
of  life ;  whereas,  if  he  delivered  him  up,  (telling  him  withal,  for 
what,  and  by  whom  he  was  followed)  he  deprived  him  of  all 
means  of  saving  his  life.  Admetus  having  heard  him,  bade  him 
arise,  together  with  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  he  sate :  which 
is  the  most  submit. supplication  that  is.    Sca/t "ku. i^%i  V-t^ 

Not  long  after  came  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians^ 
and  though  they  alleged  much  to  have  him,  yet  he  delivered  him 
not,  but  sent  him  away  by  land  to  Pydna,  upon  the  other  se*  f 
(a  city  belonging  to  Alexander  X)  because  his  purpose  was  to 
go  to  the  king  §  :  where  finding  a  ship  bound  for  Ionia,  he  em- 
barked, and  was  carried  by  foul  weather  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians  that  besieged  Naxus.  Being  afraid,  he  discovered 
to  the  master  (for  he  was  unknown)  who  he  was,  and  for  wiiat 
he  fled,  and  said^  that  unless  he  would  save  him,  he  meant  to 
say,  that  he  had  hired  him  to  carry  him  away  for  money.  And 
that  to  save  him,  there  needed  no  more  but  this,  to  let  none  go 
out  of  the  ship  till  the  weather  served  to  be  gone*  To  which 
if  he  consented,  he  would  not  forget  to  requite  him  according 
to  his  merit.  The  master  did  so ;  and  having  lain  a  day  and 
a  night  at  sea,  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  he  arrived  af- 
terward at  Ephesus.  And  Themistocles  having  liberally  re- 
warded him  with  money,  (for  he  received  there,  both  what  was 
sent  him  from  his  friends  at  Athens,  and  also  what  he  had  put 
out  at  Argos,)  he  took  his  j  ourney  upwards,  in  company  of  a  cer- 
tain Persian  of  the  low-countries  ||,  and  sent  letters  tp  the  king 
Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  newly  co|:ne  to  the  kingdom, 
wherein  was  written  to  this  purpose : 

His  Letter  to  Artaxerxes. 
^  I  Themistocles  am  c*oming  unto  thee,  who,  of  all  the  Gre- 
'  cians,  as  long  as  I  was  forced  to  resist  thy  father  that  invaded 

*  T*f  wuiim.  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  Life  of  Themistocles,  says  it  was  their 
daughter. 

•f-  The  JE^e^Vk  sea. 

I  Kingf  of  Macedonia. 
§  Of  Persia. 

II  The  low.coiintri«8  of  Asia  lyioj^  to  the  iEg^ean  sea. 
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'  m^  have  done  your  hoii^  the  most  damages ;  yet  the  benefita 

*  I  did  him,  were  more^  after  once  I  with  safety,  he  with  dan- 
'  ger  was  to  make  retreat.  And  both  a  good  turn  is  already  due 
'  unto  me,  (writing  here,  how  he  had  forewarned  him  cf  the 
'  Grecians'  departure  out  of  Salamis,  and  ascribing  the  then 
'  not  breaking  of  the  bridge,  falsely  unto  himself,)  and  at  thb 
'  time  to  do  thee  many  other  good  services,  I  present  myself, 
'  persecuted  by  the  Grecians  for  thy  friend^ip's  sake,  wi  I 
'  dasire  to  Iiave  a  years  respite,  that  I  may  declare  unto  thee 

*  the  cause  of  my  coming  myself/ 

The  king,  as  is  reported,  wondered  what  his  purpose  might  be, 
and  commanded  him  to  do  as  he  said.  In  this  time  of  respite,  he 
learned  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  language  and  fashions  of  the 
piace,  and  a  year  after  coming  to  the  court,  he  was  great  with 
the  king,  more  than  ever  had  been  any  Grecian  before ;  both 
for  his  former  dignity,  and  the  hope  of  Greece,  which  he 
promised  to  bring  into  his  subjection ;  but  especially  for  the 
trial  he  gave  of  his  wisdom.  For  Themistocles  was  a  man  in 
whom  most  truly  was  manifested  the  strength  of  natural  judg- 
ment^ wherein  he  had  something  worthy  of  admiration,  difierent 
from  other  men.  For  by  his  natural  prudence,  without  the  help 
of  instruction  before  or  after,  he  was  both  of  extemporary  mat- 
ters opoQ  short  deliberation,  the  best  discemer,  and  also  of  what 
for  the  most  part  would  be  their  issue,  the  best  conjecturer. 
What  he  was  perfect  in,  be  was  able  also  to  explicate:  and 
what  he  was  unpractised  in^  he  was  not  to  seek  Jiow  to* judge 
of  conveniently.  Also  h^  foresaw,  no  man  better,  what  was 
best  or  worst  iq  any  case  that  was  doubtful.  And  (to  say  all  in 
few  words)  this  man,  by  the  natural  goodness  of  his  wit,  and 
quickness  of  deliberation  was  the  ablest  of  all  men,  to  tell  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  upon  a  sudden.  But  falling  sick,  he  ended 
his  life :  some  say  he  died  voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he 
thought  himself  unable  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  to 
the  king.  His  monument  is  in  Magnesia  *  in  Asia,  in  the 
market  place ;  for  he  had  the  government  of  that  country^  the 
king  having  bestowed  U{)on  him  Magnesia,  which  yielded  him 
fifty  talents  by  year  for  his  bread  f,  and  Lampsaous  for  his  wine, 
(for  this  city  was  in  those  days  thought  to  have  store  of  wine,) 
and  the  citv  of  Myus  for  his  meat.  His  bones  are  said  by  his 
kindred  to  have  bean  brought  lome  by  hia  own  ^jpointment, 
and  buried  in  Attica,  unknown  to  the  Athenians :  for  it  was  not 
lawful  to  b«7  one  Acre  that  had  fled  for  treason.    These  were 

^  There  is  nnotlier  city  of  that  oBiue  in  Greece,  • 

f  G^rii«lins  N<^pas  fn  the  Hffe  of  Themistocles,  says  that  the  k\ng  gtivt  him 
(hesft<|ti{«  \vitb  Xhite  IrtMb,  lfeBi|fo«iia^  to  fibd  lAm  bivad,  Ltnpsaoat  wiM,  and 
Mjus  meat; 
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th6endft  of  Paiuanias  the  Lacedemonian^  afid  Thetnistocles  the 
Athenian,  the  most  famood  men  of  all  the  Grecians  of  their  time. 
And  this  is  that  which  the  Lacedemdnians  did  command^  and 
Mrert  commanded  in  their  first  ambassage,  touching  the  banish- 
ment of  such  as  were  onder  the  curse. 

After  thiS)  they  sent  ambassadors  again  to  Athens,  commanding 
them  to  levy  the  siege  from  before  Potidaea,  and  to  sufier  iEgina 
to  be  free ;  but  principally,  and  most  pknnly  telling  them,  that 
the  war  should  not  be  made,  in  case  they  would  abrogate  the 
act  concerning  the  Megareaos.  By  which  act  they  were  forbid- 
den both  the  fiiirs  of  Attica,  and  all  ports  within  the  Athenian 
domttnoa.  But  the  Athenians  woold  not  obey  them,  neitlher  in 
the  ftftt  of  their  oommands,  nor  in  the  abro^tion  o(P  that  act  j 
bat  reeriminated  the  Megareans,  for  having  tilled  holy  ground, 
and  mselHiut  with  bounda:  and  for  receiving  of  their  slaves 
that  ievelted«  But  at  length,  when  the  last  ambassadors  from 
Lacedemon  were  arrived^  namely  Rhamphias,  Mdesippds  and 
Agesander,  and  sipoke  nothing  of  that  which  formerly  they  were 
wont,  but  Mly  thiSf  that  *  tl^  Lacedemonians  desire  that  there 
'  shonld  be  peaeC)  which  may  be  had,  if  you  will  saBer  the  Gre- 
*  ciane  to  be  gonmed  by  their  own  law»/  The  Atheoians  called 
an  assembly^  and  piopounding  their  opinions  amongst  them- 
aelves;  thought  good,  after  tb^  had  debated  the  matter,  to  give 
them  an  answer  ooee  fe?  aB.  And  many  stood  forth,  and  deli- 
vcfed  their  minds  on  either  i^e,  sonve  for  the  war,  and  some, 
that  this  act  coneemiog  the  Megareans  ought  not  to  stand  in 
their  way  to  peace,  but  to  be  abrogated.  And  Pericles  the  son 
of  Xanttppus^  the  principd:  man  at  that  time,  of  all  Athens,  and 
aoBt  aaffickdt  both  for  speech  and  action,  gave  his  advice  in 
raeh  manner  as  followeth. 

The  Orotitm  of  Pericles. 
*  MftH  Of  Athens,  t  am  still  not  only  of  the  same  opinion. 
Mt  to  give  way  to  the  Peloponnestans  (notwithstanding,  1 
know  t&t  men  have  not  the  same  passions  in  the  war  itself, 
which  they  have  when  they  are  incited  to  it,  but  change  their 
opiniona  with  the  events)  but  abo  I  see  that  I  must  now  advise 
the  same  things,  or  very  near  to  what  I  have  before  delivered. 
And  I  reqaire  of  yoti,  with  whom  my  counsel  shall  take  place, 
that  if  we  miseairf^  in  ought,  you  will  either  make  the  best  of 
it,  as  decreed  by  common  consent,  or  if  we  prosper,  not  to 
attribifte  it  to  your  own  wisdom  only.  For  it  lalleth  out  with 
the  events  of  actions  no  less  than  with  the  purposes  of  man, 
to  proceed  with  uncertainty :  which  is  diso  the  cause  that 
when  any  thing  h8i^)eneth  contrary  to  oar  expectation,  we  use 
to  lay  the  fhillt  on  fortune.  That  the  Lacedemonians,  both 
formerly,  and  especially  now,  take  counsel  how  to  do  us  mis- 
chiefj  is  a  thing  maiufest*    For  whereas  it  is  sOid  |1n  the  arti- 
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cles]  that  in  onr  mutual  controversies,  we  shall  give  and  re- 
ceive trials  of  judgment,  and  in  the  mean  time,  either  side  hold 
what  they  possess,  they  never  yet  sought  any  such  trial  them^ 
selves,  nor  will  accept  of  the  same  offered  by  us.    They  will 
clear  themselves  of  their  accusations^  by  war  rather  than  by 
words :  and  come  hither  no  more  now  to  expostulate,  but  to 
command.    For  they  command  us  to  arise  from  before  Poti- 
dfiea,  and  to  restore  the  iEginetae  to  the  liberty  of  their  own 
laws,  and  to  abrogate  the  act  concerning  the  Megareans. 
And  they  that  come  last,  command  us  to  restore  all  the  Gre- 
cians to  their  liberty.     Now  let  none  of  you  conceive  that  we 
shall  go  to  war  for  a  trifle,  by  not  abrogating  the  act.concern- 
ing  Megara,  (yet  this  by  them  is  pretended  most,  and  that  for 
the  abrogation  of  it  the  war  shall  stay;)  nor  retain  a  scruple 
in  your  minds,  as  if  a  small   matter   moved  you   to  the 
r;   for  even   this  small  matter  contained   the   trial  and 
constancy  of  your  resolution ;  wherein  if  you  give  them  way, 
you  shall  hereafter  be  commanded  a  greater  matter,  as  men 
that  for  fear  will  obey  them  likewise  in  that.     But  by  a  stiff 
denial,  you  shall  teach  them- plainly,  to  come  to  you  hereafter 
on  terms  of  more  equality.     Resolve  therefore  from  this  oc- 
casion, either  to  yield  them  obedience,  before  you  receive  da- 
mage ;  or  if  we  must  have  war,  (which  for  my  part  I  think 
is  best,)  be  the  pretence  weighty  or  light,  not  to  give  way,  nor 
keep  what  we  possess  in  fear.     For  a  great  and  a  little  claim, 
imposed  by  equals  upon  their  neighbours,  before  judgment,  by 
way  of  command,  hath  one  and  tlie  same  virtue  to  make  sub- 
ject.    As  for  the  war,  how  both  we  and  they  be  furnished, 
and  why  we  are  not  like  to  have  the  worse,  by  hearing  the 
particulars,  you  shall  now  understand.     The  Peloponnesians 
are  men  *  that  live  by  their  labour,  without  money,  either  in 
particular  or  in  common  stock.    Besides,  in  long  wars,  and 
by  sea,  they  are  without  experience ;  for  that  the  wars  which 
they   have  had   one  against  another,  have   been  but  short, 
through  poverty ;  and  such  men  f  can  neither  man  their  fleets, 
noir  yet  send  out  their  armies  by  land    very  often,  because 
thev  must  be  far  from  their  own  wealth,  and  yet  by  that  be 
mamtained  j  and  be  besides  barred  the  use  of  the  sea.     It 
must  be  a  stock  J  of  money,  not  forced  contributions,  that 
support  the  wars,  and  such  as  live  by  their  labour  are  more 
ready  to  serve  the  wars  with  their  bodies  than  with  their  mo- 
ney.    For  they  make  account  that  their  bodies  .will  out-live 
the  danger,  but  their  money  they  think  is  sure  to  be  spent ; 
especially  if  the  war  (as  it  is  likely)  should  last.     So  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates,  though  for  one  battle 
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1^  they  be  able  to  stand  out  against  all  .Greece  besides^  yet  to 
maintain  a  war  agmnst  such  as  have  their  preparations  of  ano- 
ther kind,  they  are  not  able ;  inasmuch  as  not  having  one  and 
the  same  counsel,  they  can  speedily  perform  nothing  upon  the 

*  occasion ;  and  having  equality  of  vote,  and  being  of  several 
races  *,  every  one  will  press  his  particular  interest,  whereby 
nothing  is  likely  to  be  fully  executed.     For  some  will  desire 

^  most  to  take  revenge  on  some  enemies,  and  others  to  have 
f  their  estates  least  wasted ;  and  being  long  before  they  can  as- 

<  semble,  they  take  the  lesser  part  of  their  time  to  debate  the 

<  common  business,  and  the  greater  to  dispatch  their  own  private 

<  afiairs.    And  every  one  supposeth  that  his  own  neglect  of  the 

*  common  estate,  can  do  little  hurt,  and  that  it  will  be  the  care 
^  of  some  body  else  to  look  to  that,  for  his  own  good :  not  ob- 
^  serving  how  by  these  thoughts  of  every  one  in  several, 
^  the  common  business  is  jointly  ruined.    But  tiieir  greatest 

*  hinderance  of  all,  will  be  their  want  of  money ;  which  being 
'  raised  slowly,  theur  actions  must  be  full  of  delay,  which  the 
'  occasions  of  war  will  not  endure.  As  for  their  fortifying  here, 
'  and  their  navy,  they  are  matters  not  worthy  fear.  For  it  were 
^  a  hard  matter  for  a  city  equal  to  our  own,  in  time  of  peace  to 
'  fortify  in  that  manner,  much  less  in  the  country  of  an  enemy, 
^  and  we  no  less  fortified  against  them.  And  if  they  had  a  gar- 
'  rison  here,  though  they  might  by  excursions,  and  by  the  re- 

*  ceiving  of  our  fugitives,  annoy  some  part  of  our  territory ;  yet 
'  would  not  that  be  enough  both  to  besiege  us,  and  also  to 
^hinder  us  from  sailing  into  their  territories,  and  from  tak- 
'  ing  revenge  with  our  fleet,  which  is  the  thing  wherein  our 
'  strength  lieth.     For  we  have  more  experience  in  land  ser- 

<  vice  by  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  have  in  sea  service  by 
'  use  of  the  land.  Nor  shall  they  attain  the  knowledge  of  na- 
'  val  a£Pairs  easily.     For  yourselves,  though  falling  to  it  im- 

<  mediately  upon  the  Persian  war,  yet  have  not  attained  it 
^  fully.  How  then  should  husbandmen,  not  seamen,  whom 
^  also  we  will  not  suffer  to  apply  themselves  to  it,  by  lying  con- 
'  tinually  upon  them  with  so  great  fleets,  perform  any  matter 
'  of  value  ?  Indeed  if  they  should  be  opposed  but  with  a  few 
^  ships,  they  might  adventure,  encouraging  their  want  of  know-- 
'  ledge  with  store  of  men ;  but  awed  by  many,  they  will  not 
^  stir  that  way ;  and  not  applying  themselves  to  it,  will  be  yet 
'  more  unskilful,  and  thereby  more  cowardly.  For  knowledge 
^  of  naval  matters  is  an  art  as  well  as  any  other,  and  not  to  be 
'  attended  at  idle  times,  and  on  the  by  f ;  but  requiring  ra- 
'  ther^  that  whilst  it  is  a  learning,  nothing  else  should  be  dooe 

•  Of  the  Peloponnriians  and  (heir  conferl^ifttet,  some  were  Dorc&ns,  lome  JIlo- 
liaiit,  Mune  B«Boti8JM. 
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^  on  tlie  by.  Bot  say  tbey  shoald  take  the  money  at  01yiB]tta 
'  and  Delphi,  and  therewith,  at  greater  wages,  go  about  to  dnw 
'  from  us  the  strangers  employed  in  our  fleet  $  this  indeed,  if 

*  going  abroad  both  ourselves,  and  those  that  dwell  amongst 
^  us,  we  could  not  match  them,  were  a  dangerous  matter.  But 
'  now  we  can  both  do  this,  and  (which  is  the  principal  thing) 
'  we  have  steersmen,  and  other  necessary  men  for  tne  service 
^  of  a  ship,  both  more  and  better  of  our  own  citizens,  than  are 

*  in  all  tfie  rest  of  Greece.  Besides  that,  not  any  of  thes^ 
'  strangers  upon  trial  would  be  found  content  to  fly  lus  own 
'  country,  and  withal  upon  less  hope  of  victory  *,  for  a  few 
'  days  increase  of  wages,  take  part  with  the  other  side.  In  this 

<  manner,  or  like  to  this,  seemeth  unto  me  to  stand  the  case  of 
^  the  Peloponnesians :  whereas  ours  is  both  free  Aom  what  in 
'  theirs  I  have  reprehended,  and  hath  many  great  advantages 
^  besides.  If  they  invade  our  territory  by  land,  we  shall  invwie 
'  theirs  by*  sea.  And  when  we  have  wasted  part  of  Pek>poii- 
'  nesus,  and  they  all  Attica,  yet  shall  theirs  be  the  greater  loss. 
^  For  they,  unless  by  the  sword,  can  get  no  other  territory  in- 
'  stead  of  that  we  shall  destroy :  whereas  for  us  there  is  other 

<  land,  both  in  the  islands  and  continent :  for  the  dominion 
'  of  the  sea  is  a  great  matter.  Consider  but  this ;  if  we  dwelt 
^  in  the  islands,  whether  of  us  then  were  more  inexpugnable  ? 

<  We  must  therefore  now,  drawing  as  near  as  can  be  to  that 
'  imagination,  lay  aside  the  care  of  fields  and  villages,  and  not 
^  for  the  loss  of  them,  out  of  passion  give  battle  to  the  Pelo- 
'  ponnesians,  far  more  in  number  than  ourselves ;  (for  though 
^  we  give  them  an  overthrow,  we  must  fight  anin  with  as 
'  many  more :  and  if  we  be  overthrown,  we  shall  lose  the  help 
'  of  our  confederates,  which  are  our  strength ;  for  when  we  can* 
*  not  war  upon  them  tbey  will  revolt)  nor  bewail  ye  the  loss  of 

<  fields  or  houses,  but  of  men's  bodies ;  for  men  may  acquire 
'  these,  but  these  cannot  acquire  men.  And  if  I  thought  I  should 
^  prevail,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  out,  and  destroy  them  your- 
'  selves,  and  shew  the  Peloponnesians  that  you  will  never  the 

<  sooner  obey  them  for  such  things  as  these.  There  be  many 
'  other  things  that  give  hope  of  victory,  (in  case  you  do  not  f, 

<  whilst  you  are  in  this  war,  strive  to  enlarge  your  dominion,  and 

<  undergo  other  voluntary  dangers ;  for  I  Bxa  afraid  of  our  own 

<  errors  more  than  of  their  designs,)  but  tbey  shall  be  spoken  of 

*  Tliai  it,  of  vieCory  by  ws,  where  tbey  were  to  b«  eBipl«y«d. 

t  Thucydidct  batfa  i\»  oiiad  bere,  vpos  the  defetti  U  Sicily,  which  fell  eot  amy 
years  aAer  the  Heath  of  Pericles.  Whereby  it  teems  he  framelb  bis  speech  mere 
to  what  Pericles  misrht  ha?e  said,  than  to  what  he  did  say.  Which  also  be  pro- 
fesseth  in  ^eoeral  of  hi»«Miiie  in  setting*  down  speeches.  Besides  he  mtketb  Pe- 
rides  her«  to  answer  point  by  point  to  the  oration  of  the  Corinthians  at  Laeede* 
moni  as  if  be  had  been  by  when  it  was  delWered  :  and  ifsetb  the  saoie  maaaer  in 
all  opposite  oratiods. 
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^  at  another  time  in  prosecution  of  the  war  itself.    For  the 

*  present  let  us  send  away  these  men  with  this  answer :  ''  that 
'  the  Megareans  shall  have  the  liberty  of  our  fairs  and  ports^ 
'  if  the  Lacedemonians  will  also  make  no  banishment  of  us,  nor 
'  of  our  confederates,  as  of  strangers.  For  neither  oor  act  con- 
^  cerning  M^ara,  nor  their  banishment  of  strangers,  is  forbid-. 
'  den  in  the  articles.  Also  that  we  will  let  the  Grecian  cities 
'  be  free,  if  they  were  so  when  the  peace  was  made ;  and  if  the 
'  Lacedemonians  will  also  give  leave  to  their  confederates  to 

*  use  their  freedom,  not  as  shall  serve  the  turn  of  the  Lacede- 

*  monians,  but  as  they  themselves  shall  every  one  think  good. 
'  Also,  that  we  will  stand  to  judgment  according  to  the  aitii- 

*  cles,  and  will  not  begin  the  war ;  but  be  revenged  on  those 
« that  shall.''  For  this  b  bothjttst,andfor  the  dignity  of  the  city 
^  to  answer.  Nevertheless  you  must  know,  that  of  necessity 
'  war  there  will  be ;  and  the  more  willingly  we  embrace  it,  the 
'  less  pressing  we  shall  have  our  enemies ;  and  that  out  of  great- 
'  est  dEmgers,  whether  to  cities  or  private  men,  arise  the  greatest 

honours.  For  our  fathers,  when  they  undertook  the  Modes, 
'  did  from  less  beginnings,  nay,  abandoning  the  tilde  they  had, 
'by  wisdom  rather  than  fortune,  by  courage  ratiier  than 
'  strength,  both  repel  the  Barbarian,  and  advance  tUs  state  to 

*  the  height  it  is  now  at.  Of  whom  we  ought  not  now  to  come 
'  short,  but  rather  to  revenge  us  by  all  means  upon  our  ene- 
'  mies,  and  do  our  best  to  deliver  the  state  unimpaired  by  us  to 

*  posterity.' 

nui  spate  Pericles. 

The  Athenians  liking  best  of  his  advice,  decreed  as  he  would 
have  them,  answering  the  Lacedemonians  according  to  his  direc- 
tion, both  in  particular  as  he  had  spoken,  and  generally ;  '  that 
<  they  would  do  nothing  on  command,  but  were  ready  to  an- 
'  swer  their  accusations  upon  equal  terms,  by  way  of  arbitre- 

*  ment.'  So  the  ambassadors  went  home,  and  after  these  there 
came  no  more. 

These  were  the  quarrels  and  differences  on  either  side  before 
the  war :  which  quarrels  began  presently  upon  the  business  of 
Epidamnus  and  Corcyra.  Nevertheless,  there  was  still  com- 
merce between  them,  and  they  went  to  each  other  without  any 
herald,  though  not  without  jealousy.  For  the  things  that  had 
passed,  were  but  the  confusion  of  the  articles,  and  matter  of 
the  war  to  follow. 
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The  entry  of  the  Theban  soldiers  into  PlaUea^  by  the  treason  of  some 
within.  Their  repulse  and  slaughter.  The  irruption  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  into  Attica.  The  wasting  of  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Athenian  fleet.  The  public  funeral  of  the  first , 
slain.  The  second  invasion  of  Attica.  The  pestilence  in  the 
city  of  Athens.  The  Ambraciots  war  against  the  AmphUoci^ 
Plat^ea  assaulted.  Besieged.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  beaten 
by  Phormio,  before  the  straight  of  the  gulf  of  Crissa.  The 
same  fleet  repaired  and  re-inforced,  and  beaten  again  by 
Phormio,  before  Naupactus.  The  attempt  of  the  PeloponnC' 
sians  on  Salamis.  The  fruitless  expedition  of  the  Thracians 
against  the  Macedonians.  This  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war. 

Thb  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians  be- 
ginneth  now,  from  the  time  they  had  no  longer  commerce  one 
with  another,  without  a  herald,  and  that  having  once  begun  it, 
they  warred  without  intermission.  And  it  is  written  in  order 
by  summers  and  winters,  according  as  from  time  to  time  the 
several  matters  came  to  pass, 
-yyr  The  peace,  which  after  the  winning  of  £ubcea>  was  con- 
cluded for  thirty  years,  lasted  fourteen  years ;  but  in  the  fif- 
teenth year,  being  the  forty-eighth  of  the  priest-hood  of  Chry- 
sis  *  in  Argos :  iEnesias  being  then  Ephore  at  Sparta^  and 

*  Priestess  of  Juno,  by  whose  priesthood  thej  began  tlicir  years.  i 
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Pythadorus  Archon  of  Athens^  hamgthen  two  months*  of  hb 
government  to  come^  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  of  Po- 
tideea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  three  hundred  and 
odd  Thebans,  led  by  Pythangelus  the  son  of  Philides,  and 
Diemporus  the  son  of  Oenotoridas^  Boeotian  rulers  f^  about  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  entered  with  their  arms  into  Platsea  a 
city  of  Bcsotiay  and  confederate  of  the  Athenians.  They  were 
brought  in,  and  the  gates  opened  unto  them  by  Nauclides  and 
his  complices,  men  of  Platiea,  that  for  their  own  private 
ambition,  intended  both  the  destruction  of  such  citizens  as 
were  their  enemies,  and  the  putting  of  the  whole  city  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Thebans.  This  they  negociated  with 
one  Eurymachus  the  ion  of  Leontiidiis,  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent men  of  Thebes.  For  the  Thebans  foreseeing  the  war, 
desired  to  preoccupate  Platiea,  (which  was  always  at  variance 
with  them)  whilst  there  was  yet  peace,  and  the  war  not  openly 
on  foot.  By  which  means,  they  more  easily  entered  undb- 
covered,  there  bring  no  order  taken  before  for  a  watch.  And  % 
making  a  stand  in  their  arms  in  the  market-place,  did  not 
(as  they  that  gave  them  entrance  would  have  had  them)  fall 
presently  to  the  business,  and  enter  the  houses  of  their  adver- 
saries, but  resolved  rather  to  make  fevourable  proclamation, 
and  to  induce  the  cities  to  comporitkni  and  friendship.  And 
the  herald  prochumed,  '  that  if  any  man,  according  to  the 
'  ancient  custom  of  all  the  Boeotians,  would  enter  into  the 
'  same  league  of  war  with  them,  he  shotrld  come  and  bring  his 
'  arms  to  theirs :'  supposing  the  city  by  this  means  wouM  ea- 
sily be  drawn  to  rtieir  side.  The  Plat»ans,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  the  Thebans  were  already  entered,  and  had  sur- 
prised the  city,  through  fear  and  opinion  that  more  were  en- 
tered than  indeed  were,  (for  they  could  not  see  them  in  the 
night)  came  to  composition,  and  acceotinff  the  condition, 
rested  quiet ;  and  the  rather  for  that  they  had  yet  done  no 
man  harm.  But  whilst  that  these  things  were  treating,  they 
observed  that  the  Thebans  were  not  many,  and  thought  that  if 
they  should  set  upon  them,  they  might  easily  have  the  victory. 
For  the  Platsean  commons  were  not  williag  to  have  revolted 
from  the  Athenians.  Wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  to  under- 
take the  matter;  and  they  united  themselves;  by  diggittg 
through  the  common  walhr  between  hoitse  and  bouse,  that 
they  might  not  be  discovered  as  the^  pissed  the  !rtreet9.  TKey 
also  placed  carts  in  the  streets  (Witfaottt  the  eaide  that  drew 
them)  to  terve  them  instowl  of  a  wall  \  and  every  other  thing 

•  The  Atii#«lMi>b«M  UMir  feais  aboBt  fl*  Mttmr  lolttiM* 
t  SMMwm***'-    Tbera  were  elcren  of  t|M«i  !■  all,  aad  had  the  abiolute  com- 
■land  of  tlMTtoe^aiM  ip  dieir  WW!  in  tarns. 
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thej  put  in  readiness,  as  thejr  se?eraHy  seamed  aeeessary  for 
the  present  enterprise.  When  all  things,  accoidiog  to  their 
means,  were  ready,  they  marched  from  their  houses,  towards 
their  enemies ;  taking  then:  time  whilst  it  was  yet  night,  and 
a  little  before  break  of  day ;  because  they  would  not  have  to 
charge  them,  when  they  should  be  emboldened  by  the  light, 
and  on  ecjual  terms,  but  when  they  should  by  night  be  terrified, 
and  inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  city. 
So  they  forthwith  set  upon  them,  and  came  quickly  up  to  A 
hand-strokes.  And  the  Thebans  seeing  this,  and  finding  they 
were  deceived,  cast  themselves  into  a  round  figure,  and  beat 
them  back  in  that  part  where  the  assault  was  made ;  and  twice 
or  thrice  they  repulsed  them.  But  at  last,  when  both  the 
Platffians  themselves  chaiged  them  with  a  great  clamour,  and 
their  wives  also  and  famihe^  shouted  and  screeched  from  the 
houses,  and  withal  threw  stones  and  tiles  amongst  them;  the 
night  having  been  also  very  wet,  they  were  afraU  and  turned 
their  backs,  and  fled  here  and  there  about  the  city;  ignorant 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  of  the  ways  out,  by 
which  they  should  have  been  saved  (for  thb  accident  fell  out 
upon  the  cliance  of  the  moon)  and  pursued  by  such  as  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  ways  to  ke«  them  in,  insomuch  as 
the  greatest  part  of  them  perished.  The  gate  by  which  they 
entcml,  and  which  only  was  left  open^  a  certain  Platsean  shut 
up  again  with  the  head  of  a  javeuo,  whidi  he  thrust  into  the 
stepte  instead  of  a  bolt :  so  that  this  way  also  their  passage  was 
sU^iped.  As  they  were  chased  up  and  down,  the  city,  some 
climbed  the  walk  and  cast  themselves  out,  and  for  the  most 

Ert  died ;  some  came  to  a  desert  gate  of  the  city,  and  with  a 
tchet  given  them  by  a  woman,  cut  the  staple,  and  got  jorth 
unseen :  but  these  were  not  many,  for  the  thing  was  soon  dis- 
covered :  othen  again  were  slain,  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  the 
city.  3ut  the  greatest  part,  and  those  especially  who  had  cast 
tliemselves  before  into  anng,  hagpened  into  a  great  edifice 
adjoining  to  the  wall,  the  doors  whereof  being  open,  they 
thought  had  been  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  that  there  had  been 
a  direct  way  throogh  to  the  other  side.  The  Platssans  seeing 
them  now  penned  op,  consulted  whether  thev  should  bum  them 
as  they  were,  by  firing  of  the  house,  or  else  resolve  of  some 
other  punishment.  At  length,  both  these  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  ThdlNuis  that  were  straggling  in  the  city,  agreed  to  yield 
themselves  and  their  arms  to  the  PlatAaos,  at  di^retion.  And 
this  success  had  they  that  entered  into  Platssa. 

But  the  test  of  the  Thebans  that  should  with  thehr  whole 
power  have  been  there  before*  day,  for  6Hur  the  surprise  should 
not  succeed  with  those  that  wtrt  in,  came  so'  1|te-^1^  i&eir 
^d,  that  they  heard  the  news  of  what  was  done  by  the  way. 
Now  Plataea  is  from  Thebes  seventy  furlongs,  and  they  marched 
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the  slowHer  for  the  rain  which  had  fallen  tiie  same  night.  For 
the  river  Asc^us  was  swolen  so  high^  that  it  was  not  easily  pass- 
able ;  so  that  what  by  the  foulness  of  the  way,  and  what  by 
the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river,  they  arrived  not  till  tiieir 
men  were  already  some  slain,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  When 
the  Thebans  understood  how  things  had  gone,  they  lay  in  wait 
for  such  of  the  Platasans  as  were  without :  (for  there  were  abroad 
in  the  vilUages  both  men  and  household*stuff,  as  was  not  un- 
likely, the  evil  happening  unexpectedly,  and  in  time  of  peace ;) 
desiring,  if  they  could  take  any  prisoners,  to  keep  them  for. 
exchange  for  those  of  theirs  within,  which  (if  any  were  so) 
were  saved  alive.  This  was  the  Thebans'  purpose.  But  the 
PlatsBans,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  council,  suspecting  that  some 
such  thing  would  be  done,  and  fearing  their  case  without,  sent 
a  herald  unto  the  Thebans,  whom  they  commanded  to  say, 
'  That  what  they  had  already  done,  attempting  to  surprise  their 
^  city  in  time  of  peace,  was  done  wickedly,'  and  to  forbid  them 
<  to  do  any  injury  to  those  without,  and  that  otherwise  they 
'  would  kill  all  those  men  of  theirs  that  they  had  alive;  which, 
'  if  they  would  withdraw  their  forces  out  of  their  territory,  they 
'  would  again  restore  unto  them/  Thus  the  Thebans  say,  and 
that  the  Platseans  did  swear  it.  But  the  Platseans  confess  not 
that  they  promised  to  deliver  them  presently,  but  upon  treaty,  if 
they  should  agree,  and  deny  that  they  swore  it.  Upon  this  the 
Thebans  went  out  of  their  territory,  and  the  PluUeans,  when 
they  had  speedily  taken  in  whatsoever  they  had  in  the  country, 
immediately  slew  their  prisoners.  They  that  were  taken  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  Eurymachus,  with  whom  the  trai- 
tors had  practised,  was  one.  When  they  had  done,  they  sent  a 
messenger  to  Athens,  and  gave  truce  to  the  Thebans  to  fetch 
away  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  ordered  the  city  as  was 
thought  convenient  for  the  present  occasion. 

The  news  of  what  was  done,  coming  straight-way  to  Atiiens^ 
they  instantly  laid  hands  o^  all  the  Boeotians  then  in  Attica, 
and  sent  an  officer  to  Platiea  to  forbid  their  further  proceeding 
with  their  Theban  prisoners,  till  such  time  as  they  also  should 
have  advised  of  the  matter :  for  they  were  not  yet  advertised 
of  their  putting  to  death.  For  the  first  messenger  was  sent 
away  when  the  Thebans  first  entered  the  town ;  and  the  se- 
cond when  they  were  overcome  and  taken  prisoners.  But  of 
what  followed  after,  they  knew  nothing.  So  that  the  Athe- 
nians when  they  sent,  knew  not  what  was  done,  and  the  of- 
ficer arriving,  found  that  the  men  were  already  slain.  After 
this,  the  Athenians  sending  an  army  to  Plataea,  victualled  it, 
and  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  took  thence  both  the  women  and 
children,  and  also  such  men  as  were  unserviceable  for  the  war. 

This  action  falling  out  at.  Platsea,  and  the  peace  now  clearly 
dissolved^  the  Athenians  prepared  themselves  for  war;  so  also 
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did  fhe  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates ;  intending  on 
either  part  id  send  ambassadors  to  the  king  *,  and  to  other 
Barbarians  wheresoever  they  had  hope  of  succours,  and  con<- 
tracting  leagues  with  such  cities  as  were  not  under  their  own 
command.  The  Lacedemonians  f,  besides  those  gallies  which 
they  had  in  Italy  and  Sicily  of  the  cities  that  took  part  with 
them  there,  were  ordered  to  furnish,  proportionably  to  the 
greatness  of  their  several  cities,  so  many  more,  as  the  whole 
number  might  amount  to  &ve  hundred  sail ;  and  to  provide 
a  sum  of  money  assessed,  and*  in  other  things  not  to  stir  far- 
ther, but  to  receive  the  Athenians,  coming  but  with  one  gaily 
at  once,  till  such  time  as  the  same  should  be  ready.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  surveyed  their  present  confede- 
rates, and  sent  ambassadors  to  those  places  that  lay  about  Pe^ 
loponnesus,  as  Corcyra,  Cephalonia,  Acarnania,  and  Zacynthus, 
knowing  that  as  long  as  these  were  their  friends  they  might 
with  the  more  security  make  war  round  about  upon  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus. 

•Neither  side  conceived  small  matters,  but  put  their  whole 
strength  to  the  war.  •  And  not  without  reason  :  for  all  men  in' 
the  beginnings  of  enterprises  are  the  most  eager.  Besides,  there 
were  then  in  Peloponnesus  many  young  men,  and  many  in' 
Athens,  who  for  want  of  experience,  not  unwillingly  undertook 
the  war.  'And  not  only  the  rest  of  Greece  stood  at  gaze,  to 
behold  the  two  principal  states  in  combat,  but  many  prophe- 
cies X  ^ere  told,  and  many  sung  §  by  the  priests  of  the  oracles^ 
both  in  the  cities  about  to  war,  and  in  others.  * 

'There  was  also  a  little  before  this  an  earthquake  in  Delos, 
which  in  the  memory  of  the  Grecians  never  shook  before ;  and 
was  interpreted  for,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  what  was  to 
come  afterwards  to  pass.  And  whatsoever  thing  then  chanced 
of  the  same  nature,  it  was  all  sure  to  be  enquired  after.  But 
men's  affections  for  the  most  part  went  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  they  gave  out,  they  would  re- 
cover the  Grecians'  liberty.  •  And  every  man,  both  private  and 
public  person,  endeavoured  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  both  in 
word  and' deed  to  assist  them,  and  thought  the  business  so  much 
hindered,  as  himself  was  not  present  at  it.  In  such  passion 
were  most  men  against  the  Athenians,  some  for  desire  to  be 
delivered  from  under  their  government,  and  others  for  fear  of 
falling  into  it.  And  these  were  the  preparations  and  affections 
brought  unto  the  war. 

♦  Of  Persia. 

f  The  LncedGinooian  league,  or  Lncrdeoieniun  pnrty,  not  particularly  that 
•late. 

J  A«yi«.  Pr.iphrcies  in  prose. 

§  'HJ#f,  Sun;^.  Per  those  pro;^hecips  whicii  the  Oracles  deliirered  by  Iheir 
priests,  Here  in  i'«r8e,  and  were  not  cnWvd  Aoyis,  but  X^^^/m«<. 
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Bui  the  confedeiafces  of  either  purly^  which  they  had  when 
they  began  it,  were  these:  the  Looedemonians  bad  all  Pelo- 
poDoesus  within  the  Isthmus,  eaccepttbe  Argives  aod  Achsans; 
(for  these  were  in  amity  with  both,  save  that  the  Pelleniaos  at 
first,  only  of  all  Achaia,  took  their  part ;  but  afterwards  all  the 
rest  did  so  likewise)  and  without  Pek>ponnesus,  the  M^areans, 
Locrians,  Boeotians,  PhocsMOs,  Ambraciots,  LeucadiaDs,  and 
Anactorians.  Of  which  the  Coruithians,  Megareans,  Sicyoniansi 
Pelleniaos,  EleanSyAmbraciots,  and  Leuoadians  found  shipping. 
The  Boeotians,  Phocsoans,  and  Locrians,  horsemen ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  cities,  footmen.  And  these  were  the  confederates  of  the 
Lacedemonians.  The  Athenian  confederates  were  these :  the 
Chians,  Lesbians,  Pbtseaos,  the  Messentans  in  Naupactos,  most 
of  the  Acamikniaos,  the  Corcyraeans,  Zacynthians,  and  other 
cities  thehr  tributaries  amongst  those  nations.  Also  that  part 
of  Caria  which  is  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  Doreans  adjoining 
to  them,  Ionia,  Hellespont,  the  cities  bordering  on  Tmce,  all 
the  islands  from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete  on  the  east,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cydades,  except  Melos  and  Then.  Of  these  the 
Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Corcyrieans  found  gallies,  the  rest  foot* 
men  and  money.  These  were  their  confederates,  and  the  pre- 
paration for  the  war  on  both  sides. 

The  Lacedemonians,  after  the  business  of  Platsea,  sent  mea- 
sengers  {»esently  up  and  down  Peloponnesus^  and  to  their  con- 
federates without,  to  have  in  readiness  their  forces,  and  such 
things  as  should  be  necessary  for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  in- 
tending the  invasion  of  Attica.  And  when  they  were  all  ready, 
they  came  to  the  rendeavous  in  the  Isthmus,  at  a  day  appointed, 
two  thirds  of  the  forces  of  every  city.  When  the  whde  army 
]  was  gotten  together,  Archidamus  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
;  general  of  the  expedition,  called  together  the  commanders  of 
the  several  cities,  and  such  as  were  in  authority,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  present,  and  spake  unto  them  as  followeth : 

T^e  Oration  qf  Archidamus, 

^  Mbn  of  Peloponnesus,  and  confederates,  not  only  our  fa^ 
^  thers  have  had  many  wars  both  within  and  without  Peloponne- 
'  sua,  but  we  ourselves  also,  such  as  are  any  thing  in  years, 
*  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  therewith ;  yet  did  we  ne- 
'  ver  before  set  forth  with  so  great  a  preparation  as  at  this  pre* 
'  sent.  And  now,  not  only  we  are  a  numerous  and  puissant 
'  army  that  jnvade,  but  the  state  also  is  puissant  that  is  invaded 
'  by  us.  We  have  reason  therefore  to  shew  ourselves,  neither 
'  worse  than  our  fieithers,  nor  short  of  the  opinion  conceived  of 
'  ourselves.  For  all  Greece  is  up  at  this  commotion  observing 
^  us :  and  through  their  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  do  wish  that 
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*  we  may  accomplish  whatsoever  we  intend.  And  therefore 
'  though  we  seem  to  invade  them  with  a  great  army,  and  to 
^  have  much  assurance  that  they  will  not  come  out  against  us 
^  to  battle,  yet  we  ought  not  for  this,  to  march  the  less  care- 
'  fully  prepared,  but  of  every  city,  as  well  the  captain  as  the 
'  seedier,  to  expect  always  some  danger  or  other,  in  that  part 
^  wherein  he  hunself  is  placed.  For  the  accidents  of  war  are 
'  uncertain ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  onset  begins  from  the 
'  lesser  number,  and  upon  passion.  And  oftentimes  tlie  le^er 
^  number,  being  afraid,  hath  beaten  back  the  greater  with  the 
'  more  ease,  for  that  through  contempt  they  have  gone  unpre- 

*  pared.  And  in  the  land  of  an  enemy,  though  the  soldiers 
^  ought  always  to  have  bold  hearts,  yet  for  the  action  they  ouglit 

*  Id  make  their  preparations,  as  if  they  were  afraid.  For  that 
'  will  give  them  both  more  courage  to  go  upon  the  enemy, 
'  mad  more  safety  in  fighting  with  him.  But  we  invade  not 
^  now  a  city  that  cannot  defend  itself,  but  a  city  every  way  well 
'  appointed.  So  that  we  must  by  all  means  expect  to  be 
^  fought  witlialy  though  not  now,  because  we  be  not  yet  there, 
'  yet  bereafter,  when  they  shall  see  us  in  their  country  wasting 
'  and  destroying  their,  possessions :  for  all  men  when  in  their 
^  own  sight,  and  on  a  sudden,  they  receive  any  extraordinary 
'  hurt,  fall  presently  into  choler;  and  the  less  they  consider, 
'  with  the  more  stomach  they  assault.  And  this  is  likely  to 
^  hold  in  the  Athenians  somewhat  more  than  in  others;  for 
^  they  think  tliemselves  worthy  to  have  the  command  of  otliers, 
'  and  to  invade  and  waste  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  rather 

^  than  to  see  their  neighbours  waste  theirs.     Wherefore  as  being  ^ 
'  to  war  against  a  great  city,  and  to  procure  both  to  your  ances* 

*  tors  and  yourselves,  a  great  fame,  either  good  or  bad,  $is  shall 

<  be  the  event;  follow  your  leaders  in  such  sort,  as  above  all 

<  things  you  esteem  of  order  and  watchfulness :   for  there  is 

<  nothing  in  the  world  more  comely  nor  more  safe,  than  when 

<  many  men  are  seen  to  observe  one  and  the  same  order.' 

Archidamus  having  thus  spoken  and  dismissed  the  council, 
first  sent  Melesippus  the  son  of  Diacritus,  a  man  of  Sparta,  to 
Athens  to  try  if  tlie  Athenians,  seeing  them  now  on  their  jour- 
ney,  wguld  yet  in  some  degree  remit  of  their  obstinacy.  But 
the  Athenians  neither  received  him  into  their  city,  nor  presented 
him  to  the  state :  for  the  opinion  of  Pericles  bad  already  taken 
place,  not  to  receive  from  the  Lacedemonians  neither  herald 
nor  ambassador,  as  long  as  their  army  was  abroad.  Therefore 
they  sent  him  back  without  audience,  with  commandment  to 
be  out  of  their  borders  the  self-same  day ;  and  that  hereafter  if 
they  would  any  thing  with  them,  they  should  return  every  one 
to  his  home^  and  send  their  ambassadors  from  thence.  They 
sent  with  him  also  certain  persons  to  convoy  him  out  of  the 

G 
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country,  to  the  end  that  no  man  should  confer  with  him :  who 
when  he  came  to  the  limits,  and  was  to  be  dismissed,  uttered 
these  words ;  ^  this  day  is  the  beginning  of  m'uch  evil  unto  the 

*  Grecians :'  and  so  departed. 

When  he  returned  to  the  camp,  Archidamus  perceiving  that 
they  would  not  relent,  dislodged,  and  marched  on  with  his  army 
into  their  territory.  The  Boeotians  with  their  appointed  part, 
and  with  horsemen,  aided  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  with  tiierest 
of  their  forces,  went  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Plataea. 

Whilst  the  Peloponnesians  were  coming  together  in  the  Isth- 
mus, and  when  they  were  on  their  march,  before  they  brake 
into  Attica ;  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  (who  with  nine 
others  was  general  of  the  Athenians)  when  he  saw  they  were 
about  to  break  in,  suspecting  that  Archidamus,  either  of  pri- 
vate courtesy,  or  by  the  command  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
bring  him  into  jealousy  (as  they  had  before  for  hb  sake  com- 
manded the  excommunication)  might  oftentimes  leave  his  lands 
untouched,  told  the  Athenians   before-hand  in  an  assembly, 

*  that  though  Archidamus  had  been  his  guest,  it  was  for  no  ill 
'  to  the  statCj  and  howsoever,  if  the  enemy  did  not  waste  his 

*  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as  the  rest,  that  then  he  gave  them 
'  to  the  common- wealth.'    And  therefore  desired,   ^  that  for 

<  this  he  might  not  be  suspected.'  Also  he  advised  them  con- 
cerning the  business  in  hand,  the  same  things  he  had  done  be-r 
fore,  '  That  they  should  make  preparation  for  the  war,  and  re- 
^  ceive  their  goods  into  the  city ;  that  they  should  not  go  out  to 

*  battle,  but  come  into  the  city,  and  guard  it.    That  they  should 

*  also  furnish  out  their  navy,  wherein  consisted  their  power,  and 
'  hold  a  careful  hand  over  their  confederates,'  telling  them,  *  how 

*  tliat  in  the  money  that  came  from  these,  lay  their  strength, 

*  and  that  the  victory  in  war  consisted  wholly  in  counsel  and 
^  store  of  money.    Further,*  he  bade  them  be  confident,  *  in 

*  that  there  was  yearly  coming  in  to  the  state  from  the  confe- 

*  derates  for  tribute,  besides  other  revenue,  six  hundred  talents*, 

<  and  remaining  yet  then  in  the  citadel  six  thousand  talents  f  of 
^  silver  coin  ;*  (for  the  greatest  sum  there  had  been,  was  ten 
thousand  talents  ^,  wanting  three  hundred,  out  of  which  was 
taken  that  which  had  been  expended  upon  the  gate-houses  of 
the  citadel,  and  upon  other  buildings,  and  for  the  charges  of 
Potidsea.)     <  Besides  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  of  private 

<  and  public  ofierings ;  and  all  the  dedicated  vessels  belonging 
c  to  the  shews  and  games,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Persian,  and 

*  Six  buodred  lalentt  of  our  mooey,  about  ooe  hundred  and  twelve  thoutaad 
five  buodred  pounds. 

f  Six  thousand  talents  of  onr  money,  about  one  million,  one  hundred,  and 
twenty- fire  thousand  poonds. 

X  Ninethonsand  seren  hundred  talpnts,on«  million,  eight  hundred,  and  eighteen 
thousand  seven  bimdred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling-. 
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'  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  five 

*  hundred  talents*.'  He  added  further,  *  that  much  money 
'  might  be  had  out  of  other  temples  without  the  city,  which 
'  they  might  use.     And  if  they  were  barred  the  use  of  all  these, 

*  they  might  yet  use  the  ornaments  of  gold  about  the  goddess f 
^  herself;  and  said  that  the  image  had  about  it  the  weight  of 

*  forty  talents  J  of  most  pure  gold,  and  which  might  all  be  taken 

*  off;'  but  having  made  use  of  it  for  their  safety,*  he  said,  '  they 

*  were  to  make  restitution  of  the  like  quantity  again.'  Thus 
he  encouraged  them  touching  matter  of  money.  *  Men  of 
'  arms,*  he  said,  *  they  had  tliirteen  thousand,  besides  the  sixteen 

*  thousand  that  were  employed  for  the  guard  of  the  city  and 
'  upon  the  walls  ;*  (for  so  many  at  the  first  kept  watch  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  enemy,  young  and  old  together,  and  strangers 
that  dwelt  amongst  them,  as  many  as  could  bear  arms.)  For 
the  length  of  the  Phalerian  wall,  to  that  part  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  wall  of  the  city  where  it  joined,  was  thirty-five 
furlongs ;  and  that  part  of  the  circumference  which  was  guard- 
ed (for  some  of  it  was  npt  kept  with  a  watch,  namely  the  part 
between  the  Long  Walls  and  the  Phalerian)  was  forty-three 
furlongs ;  and  the  length  of  the  Long  Walls  down  to  Piraeus, 
(of  which  there  was  a  watch  only  on  the  outmost)  was  forty 
furlongs;  and  the  whole  compass  of  Piraeus,  together  with 
Munychia,  was  sixty  furlongs,  (whereof  that  part  that  was 
watched,  was  but  half.)  He  said  futher,  *  they  had  of  horse- 
'  men,  accounting  archers  on  horsi*back,  one  thousand  two 
^  hundred,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  archers,  and  of  gallies 
^  fit  for  the  sea  three  hundred.'  All  this  and  no  less  had  the 
Athenians  when  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  first 
in  hand,  and  when  the  war  began.  These  and  other  words 
spake  Pericles,  as  he  used  to  do,  for  demonstration  that  they 
were  likely  to  out-last  this  war. 

When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  approved  of  his 
words,  and  fetched  into  the  city  their  wives  and  children,  and 
the  furniture  of  their  houses,  pulling  down  the  very  timber  of 
the  houses  themselves.  Their  sheep  and  oxen  they  sent  over  ' 
into  Eubcea,  and  into  the  islands  over  against  them.  Never- 
theless this  removal,  in  respect  they  had  most  of  them  been 
accustomed  to  the  country  life,  grieved  them  very  much. 

This  custom  was  from  great  antiquity,  more  familiar  with 
the  Athenians  than  any  other  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  For  in  the 
time  of  Cecrops,  and  the  first  kings  down  to  Theseus,  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  had  their  several  bourghs§,  and  therein 

*  Five  hundred  talent*,  Diatty-thrce  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  fifty  pounds. 
+    Minerva. 

X  Thr  weight  of  fortjr  tuleats  in  ^^Id,  at  three  pound  au  ounce,  comes  to  nine 
thousand  pounds. 
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their  oommon-halls  *,  and  their  goyernors;  and  unless  they 
were  in  fear  of  some  danger,  went  not  together  to  the  king  for 
advice,  but  every  city  administered  their  own  afiairs,  and  deli- 
berated by  themselves.  And  some  of  them  had  also  their  par- 
ticular wars,  as  the  Eleusinians,  who  joined  with  Eumolpus 
against  Erectheusf.  But  after  Theseus  came  to  the  kingdom^ 
one  who  besides  his  wisdom,  was  also  a  man  of  very  great 
power;  he  not  only  set  good  order  in  the  country  in  other  re- 
spects, but  also  dissolved  the  councils  and  magistracies  of  the 
Test  of  the  towns ;  and  assigning  them  all  one  hall,  and  one 
council-house,  brought  them  all  to  cohabit  in  the  city  that  now 
is,  and  constrained  them,  enioying  their  own  as  before,  to  use  ( 
this  one  for  their  city,  which  (now  when  they  all  paid  their 
duties  to  it)  grew  great,  and  was  by  Theseus  so  delivered  to 
posterity.  And  from  that  time  to  this  day  the  Athenians  keep 
a  holiday  at  the  public  charge  to  the  goddess  §,  and  call  it  Sy- 
Afiecia  t|.  That  which  is  now  the  citadel,  and  Uie  part  which  is 
to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  was  before'  this  time  the  city.  An 
argument  whereof  is  this,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  are  all 
set  either  in  the  citadel  itself;  or,  if  without,  yet  in  that  quar- 
ter. As  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  of  Apollo  Pythius,  and 
of  Tellus,  and  of  Bacchus  in  Lymnae,  (in  honour  of  whom,  the 
M  Bacchanals^  were  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month  of  Anthesterion  **,  according  as  the  lonians,  who  are 
derived  from  Athens,  do  still  observe  them)  besides  other  an- 
cient temples  situate  in  f^e  same  part.  Moreover  they  served 
themselves  with  water  for  the  best  uses,  of  the  fountain,  which 
now  the  Nine- Pipes,  built  so  by  the  tyrants,  was  formerly,  when 
the  springs  were  open,  called  Calliroe,  and  was  near.  And 
from  the  old  custom,  before  marriages  and  other  holy  rites,  they 
ordain  the  use  of  the  same  water  to  this  day.  And  the  citadel, 
from  the  ancient  habitation  of  it,  is  also  by  the  Athenians  still 
palled  the  city. 
The  Athenians  therefore  had  lived  a  long  time  governed  by 

*  n^rmuik,  Gnild-hallt,  placet  where  those  that  arlmiDiitered  the  *tate  did 
meet :  where  also  tome,  for  hoooiirs  canse  and  service,  were  allowed  diet,  aod 
whereio  Vesta  was  worshipped,  and  a  light  continually  burned ;  so  that  some 
thence  derive  the  name,  making  w^»rm»u«9  quasi  ir$^h  rmftusp. 

f  King*  of  the  Athenians. 

%  Not  that  they  must  needs  dwell  in  it ;  but  make  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
nent,  and  paj  their  duties  to  it.  This  caused  the  city  to  grow  both  populous 
and  potent,  because  now  the  whole  nation  united  into  one  city,  nuide  use  of  the 
sea,  which  divided,  they  could  not4iave  done. 

4  Minerva. 

(I  Cohabitation. 

%  There  were  in  Athens  three  Baccbanels,  whereof  this  Bacchus  in  Lymntt 
[that  is  in  tlie  Marshes]  was  principal ;  another  were  the  rural  Bacchanals,  and 
the  third  the  city  Bacchanals. 

**  This  month  fell  about  our  January,  aad  was  the  second  of  their  winter 
quarter. 
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laws  of  their  own  in  the  country  towns;  and  after  they  were 
brought  into  one,  were  nevertheless  (both  for  the  custom  which 
most  had,  as  well  of  the  ancient  time,  as  since,  till  the  Persian 
war,  to  live  in  the  country  with  their  whole  families  ;  and  also 
especially,  for  that  since  the  Persian  war,  they  had  already  re- 
paired their  houses  and  furniture)  unwilling  to  remove.  It 
Eressed  them  likewise,  and  was  heavily  taken,  besides  their 
ouses,  to  leave  the  things  that  pertained  to  theu:  religion  *, 
(which  since  their  old  form  of  government,  were  become  par- 
trial^)  and  to  change  their  manner  of  life,  and  to  be  no  better 
than  banished  every  man  his  city.  After  they  came  into 
Athens,  there  was  habitation  for  a  few,  and  place  of  retire,  with 
some  friends  or  kindred.  But  the  greatest  part  seated  them- 
selves in  the  empty  places  of  t)ie  city,  and  in  temples,  and  in 
all  the  chapels  of  the  heroes  f,  (saving  in  such  as  were  in  the 
citadel,  and  the  Eleusinium  tt  c^nd  other  places  strongly  shut 
up.)  The  Pelasgicum§  also,  under  the  citadel,  though  it 
were  a  thing  accursed  to  dwell  in  it,  and  forbidden  by  the  end 
of  a  verse  in  a  Pylhian  oracle,  in  these  words ; — *  Best  is  tiiie 
*  Pelasgicon  empty  ;'  was  nevertheless  for  the  present  necessity 
inhabited.  And  in  my  opinion  this  prophecy  now  fell  out  con- 
trary to  what  was  looked  for ;  for  the  unlawful  dwelling  there, 
caused  not  the  calamities  that  befel  the  city,  but  the  war 
caused  the  necessity  of  dwelling  there :  which  war  the  oracle 
not  naming,  foretold  only,  that  it  should  one  day  be  inhabited 
unfortunately.  Many  also  furnished  the  turrets  of  the  waUs,.and 
whatsoever  other  place  they  could  any  of  them  get.  *  For  when 
they  were  come  in,  the  city  had  not  place  for  them  all :  but 
afteswards  they  had  the  Long  Walls  divided  amongst  them,  and 
inhabited  there,  and  in  most  parts  of  Pirasus.  Withal  they 
applied  themselves  to.  the  busiaess  of  the  war,  levying  their 
confederates,  and  making  ready  a  hundred  gallies  to  send,  about 
Peloponnesus.    Thus  were  the  Athenians  preparing^ 

The  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  marching  forward,  came  first 
to  Oenoe  a  town  of  Attica,  the  place  where  they  intended  to 
break  in ;  and  encamping  before  it,  prepared  with  engines,  and 
by  other  means,  to  assault  the  wall.  For  Oenoe  lying  on  the 
confines  between  Attica  and  Bceotia,  was  walled  about,  and 
the  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  it  for  defence  of  the  country, 
when  at  any  time  there  should  be  war.  For  which  cause  they 
made  prepsuration  for  the  assault  of  it^  and  also  spent  much 
time  about  it  otherwise* 

*  Altars,  cbapcli,  houiliold.godg. 

t  Men  supposed  to  be  gotleu  between  a  deity  and  a  mortal,  or  such  as  exceed 
the  rest  of  men  by  many  deg^reet  in  ina|rnaninitty. 

X  Eleusinium,  a  temple  in  Athens,  used  with  great  religion. 

^  Pehisgicuni,  a  place  by  the  citadel  where  the  Pelasgians  once  fortified  them- 
•cWes  against  the  Athenians,  and  for  that  cause  there  was  laid  a  curse  upon  th« 
habitation  of  it.    Paui.  in  Atticis. 
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And  Archidamus  for  thb  was  not  a  little  taxed,  as  thought 
to  have  been  slow  in  gathering  together  the  forces  of  the  wari 
and  also  to  have  favoured  the  Athenians,  in  that  he  encouraged 
not  the  army  to  a  forwardness  in  it.  And  afterwards  likewise, 
his  stay  in  the  Isthmus,  and  his  slowness  in  the  whole  journey 
was  laid  to  his  cliarge,  but  especially  his  delay  at  Oenoe :  for 
in  this  time  the  Athenians  retired  into  the  city,  whereas  it  was 
thought  that  the  Peloponnesians  marching  speedily,  might 
but  for  his  delay,  have  taken  them  all  without :  so  passionate 
was  the  army  of  Archidamus,  for  his  stay  before  Oenoe.  But 
exuecting  that  the  Athenians,  whilst  their  territory  was  yet 
unnurt,  would  relent,  and  not  endure  to  see  it  wasted,  for  that 
cause  (as  it  is  reported)  he  held  his  hand.  But  after,  when 
they  had  assaulted  Oenoe,  and  tried  all  means,  but  could  not 
take  it,  and  seeing  the  Athenians  sent  no  herald  to  them,  then 
at  length  arising  from  thence,  about  eigiity  days  after  that 
which  happened  to  the  Thebans  that  entered  Plataea,  the  sum- 
mer and  corn  being  now  at  the  highest,  they  fell  into  Attica ; 
led  by  Archidamus  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lacede- 
monians. And  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp,  they  fell  to 
wasting  of  the  country,  first  about  £leusis,  and  then  in  the 
plain  of  Thriasia,  and  put  to  flight  a  few  Athenian  horsemen 
at  the  brooks  called  Rheiti.  After  this,  leaving  the  /[  galeon 
on  the  right  hand,  they  passed  through  Cecropia  till  they  came 
unto  Acnarnas,  which  is  the  greatest  town  in  all  Attica,  of 
those  that  are  called  Demoi  * ;  and  pitching  there,  both  forti- 
fied their  camp,  and  staid  a  great  while  wasting  the  country 
thereabout. 

Archidamus  was  said  to  have  staid  so  long  at  Acharnas, 
with  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  not  to  have  come  down  all 
the  time  of  his  invasion  info  the  champagne  with  this  inten- 
tion :  he  hoped  that  the  Athenians  flourishing  in  number  of 
young  men,  and  better  furnished  for  war  than  ever  they  were 
before,  would  perhaps  have  come  forth  against  him,  and  not 
endured  to  see  their  fields  cut  down  and  wasted ;  and  therefore 
seeing  they  met  him  not  in  Tliriasia,  he  thought  good  to  try  if 
they  would  come  out  against  him  lying  now  at  Acharnas. 
Besides,  the  place  seemed  unto  him  commodious  for  the  army 
to  lie  in ;  and  it  was  thought  also  that  the  Acharnans  being 
a  great  piece  of  the  city  (for  they  were  three  thousand  men  of 
arms)  would  not  have  suffered  the  spoiling  of  their  lands,  But 
rather  have  urged  all  the  rest  to  go  out  and  fight.  And  if  they 
came  not  out  against  him  at  this  invasion,  they  might  hereafter 
more  boldly  both  waste  the  champagne  country,  and  come 
down  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  For  the  Acharnans,  after 
they  should  have  lost  their  own,  would  not  be  so  forward  to 

•  BoruHgli>. 
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hszafd  themselves  for  the  goods  of  other  men;  but  there 
would  be  ttiottghts  of  sedition  in  one  towards  another  in  the 
city.  These  were  the  cogitations  of  Archidamus,  whilst  he  lay 
at  Acharnas. 
The'Athenians,  as  long  as  the  army  of  the  enemy  lay  about 
f  Eleusis  and  'the  fields  of  Tlirius,  and'as  long  as  they  had  any 

hope  it  would  come  on  no  further,  (remembering  that  also 
Plistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias  king  of  Hacedemon,  when 
fourteen  years  before  this  war^  he   entered   Attica   wiih    an 
army  of  the  Peloponnesiaos  as  far  as  Eleusb  and  Thriasia, 
retired  again,  and  came  no  further;  for  which  he  was  also 
banished  Sparta,  as  thought  -to  have  gone  back  for  money)  they 
*^irred  not.    But  when  they  saw  the  army  now*at  Acharnas,  r 
i^ut  sixty  furlongs  from  the  city,  tiien  they  thought  it  no  longer 
to  be  endured ;  and  when  thchr  fields  were  wasted  (as  it  was 
likely)  in  their  sight,  (which  the  younger  sort  had  never  seen 
before,  nor  the  elder  but  in  the  Peraan  war)  it  was  taken  for  a 
horrible  matter/ and  thought  fit  by  all,  especially  by  the  youth, 
to  go  out,  and  not  to  endure  it  any  longer.    And  holding  coun- 
cils apart  one  from  another,  they  were  at  much  contention,  some 
to  make  a  sally,  and  some  to  hinder  it.  'And  the  priests  of  the 
oracles  giving  out  prophecies  of  all  kinds,' every  one  made  the 
interpretation  according  to  the  sway  of  his  own  affection.*  But 
the  Acharnans  conceiving  themselves  to  be  no  small  part  of 
the  Athenians,  were  they  that  whilst  their  own   lands   were 
wasting,  most  of  all  urged  their  going  out.     Insomuch  as  the 
city  was  every  way  in  tumult,  and  iii  choler  against  Pericles, 
remembering  nothing  of  what  he  had   formerly  admonished 
them  ;  but  reviled  him,  for  that  being  their  general  he  refused 
to  lead  them  into  the  field,  and  imputing  unto  him  the  cause 
of  all  their  evil :  but  Pericles  seeing  them  in  passion  for  their 
present  loss,  and  ill  advised,  and  being  confident  he  was  in  the 
right  touching  not  sallying,  assembled  them  not,  nor  called  any 
council,  for  fear  lest  being  together,  they  might  upon  passion 
rather  than  judgment  commit  some  error;  but  looked  to  the 
guarding  of  the  city,  and  as  much  as  he  could,  to  keep  it  in  quiet. 
Nevertheless  he  continually  sent  out  horsemen   to  keep  the 
scouts  of  the  army  fiK)m  entering  upon,  and  doing  hurt  to  the 
fields  near-the  city.    And  there  happened  at  Phrygii  a  small 
skirmish  between  one  troop  of  horse  of  the  Athenians  (with 
whom  were  also  the  Thessalians)  and  the  horse-men  of  the 
Boeotians ;  wherein  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians  had  not  the 
worse,  till  such  time  as  the  Boeotians  were  aided  by  the  com- 
ing in  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  then  they  were  put  to  flighty 
and  a  few  of  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians  slain ;  whose  bo- 
dies notwithstanding  they  fetched  off  the  same  day,  without 
leave  of  the  enemy;  and  the  Petoponnesians  the  next  day 
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erected  a  trophy.  This  aid  of  the  Thessalians  was  upon  an 
ancient  league  with  the  Athenians,  and  consisted  of  Larisseans, 
Pharsalians,  Parasians,  Cranonians,  Peirasians,  Gyrtonians, 
Pheraeans,  The  leaders  of  the  Larissaeans  were  Polymedes  and 
Aristonus,  men  of  contrary  factions  in  their  city.  Of  the  Phar- 
salians,  M eno.  And  of  the  rest,  out  of  the  several  cities  seve* 
ral  commanders. 

The  Peloponnesians  seeing  the  Athenians  would  not  come 
out  to  fight,  dislodging  from  Acharnas,  wasted  certain  other 
villages  between  the  liills  Parnethus  and  Brelissus. 

Whilst  these  were  in  Attica  the  Athenians  sent  the  one  hun- 
dred gallies  which  they  had  provided,  and  in  them  a  thousand 
men  of  arms,  and  four  hundred  archers  about  Peloponnesus, 
the  commanders  whereof  were  Charcious  the  son  of  Xenotimus, 
Proteus  the  son  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates  the  son  of  Antigenes, 
who  thus  furnished,  weighed  anchor,  and  went  their  way. 

The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  had  staid  in  Attica  as  long 
as  their  provision  lasted,  went  home  through  Bceotia,  not  the 
way  they  came  in ;  but  passing  by  Oropus,  wasted  the  country 
called  Peiraice,  which  is  of  the  tillage  of  the  Oropians,  subjects 
to  the  people  of  Athens ;  and  when  they  were  come  back  into 
Peloponnesus,  they  disbanded,  and  went  every  man  to  his  own 
city. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Athenians  ordained  watches  both 
by  sea  and  land,  such  as  were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  And  made  a  decree  to  take  out  a  thousand  talents  of  the 
money  in  the  citadel,  and  set  it  by,  so  as  it  might  not  be  spent, 
but  the  charges  of  the  war  be  borne  out  of  other  monies ;  and 
made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  move,  or  give  his  vote  for  the 
stirring  of  this  money  for  any  other  use,  but  only  (if  the  enemy 
should  come  with  an  army  by  sea  to  invade  the  city)  for  neces- 
sity of  that  defence.  Together  with  this  money,  they  likewise 
set  apart  one  hundred  gallies,  and  those  to  be  every  year  the 
best ;  and  captains  to  be  appointed  over  them,  which  were  to 
be  employed  for  no  other  use  than  the  money  was,  and  for 
the  same  danger,  if  need  should  require. 

The  Athenians  that  were  with  the  one  hundred  gallies  about 
Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  the  Corcyraeans  with  the  aid  of 
fifty  sail  more,  and  certain  others  of  the  confederates  there- 
about, amongst  other  places  which  they  infested  in  their  course, 
landed  at  M ethone,  a  town  of  Laconia,  and  assaulted  it,  as  be- 
ing but  weak  and  few  men  within.  But  it  chanced  that  Brasidas 
the  son  of  Tellis  a  Spartan,  had  a  garrison  in  those  parts,  and 
hearing  of  it,  succoured  those  of  the  town  with  one  hundred 
men  of  arms;  wherewith  running  through  the  Athenian  ar- 
my, dispersed  in  the  fields  directly  towards  the  town,  he  put 
himself  into  Metbooe ;  and  with  the  loss  of  few  of  his  men  in 
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the  passage,  he  saved  the  place,  and  for  this  adventure,  was  the 
first  th^t  was  praised  at  Sparta  in  this  war.  The  Athenians  put- 
ing  off  from  thence,  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  put  in  at  Pheia 
of  Elis,  where  they  spent  two  days  in  wasting  the  country,  and 
in  a  skirmish  overthrew  three  hundred  choice  men  of  the  lower 
Elis,  together  with  other  Eleans  thereabouts  that  came  forth  to 
defend  it.  But  the  wind  arising,  and  their  gallies  being  tossed  by 
the  weather  in  a  harbourless  place,  the  most  of  them  embarked, 
and  sailed  about  the  promontory  called  Icthys,  into  the  haven 
of  Pheia.  Bat  the  Messenians  and  certain  others  that  could  not 
get  aboard,  went  by  land  to  the  town  of  Pheia  and  rifled  it : 
and  when  they  had  done,  the  gallies  that  now  were  come  about 
took  them  in,  and  leaving  Pheia,  put  forth  to  sea  again :  by 
which  time  a  great  army  of  Eleans  was  come  to  succour  it,  but 
the  Athenians  were  now  gone  away,  and  wasting  some  other 
territory. 

About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sent  likewise  thirty  gal- 
lies about  Locris  *,  which  were  to  serve  also  for  a  watch  about 
Euboea.  Of  these  Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias  had  the  con- 
duct, and,  landing  his  soldiers  in  divers  parts,  both  wasted  some 
places  of  the  sea  coast,  and  won  the  town  of  Thronium,  of 
which  he  took  the  hostages ;  and  overcame  in  fight  at  Alope 
the  Locrians  that  came  out  to  aid  it. 

The  same  summer  the  Athenians  put  the  MginetsR,  man, 
woman,  and  child  out  of  iEgina,  laying  to  their  charge,  that 
they  were  the' principal  cause  of  the  present  war.  And  it  was 
also  thought  the  safer  course  to  hold  ^gina,  being  adjacent  to 
Peloponnesus,  with  a  colony  of  their  own  people ;  and  not  long 
after  they  sent  inhabitants  into  the  same.  When  the  iBginetse 
were  thus  banished,  the  Lacedemonians  gave  them  Thynea  to 
dwell  in,  and  the  occupation  of  the  lands  belonging  unto  it  to 
live  on ;  both  upon  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  and  for  the  bene- 
fits received  at  the  hands  of  the  iEginet»  in  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  and  insurrection  of  their  Helots.  This  territory  of 
Thynea  is  in  the  border  between  Airgolica  and  Laconica,  and 
reacheth  to  the  sea  side.  So  some  of  them  were  placed  there, 
and  the  rest  dispersed  into  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Also  the  same  summer,  on  the  first  day  *  of  the  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  moon,  (at  which  time  it  seems  only  possible)  in 
the  afternoon,  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sub ;  which  after  it 
had  appeared  in  the  form  as  a  crescent,  and  withal  some  stars  had 
been  discerned,  came  afterwards  again  to  the  former  brightness* 
The  same  summer  also  the  Athenians  made  Nymphodorus  the 

•  That  Lneris  whose  chtercity  is  Opitt,  not  that  where  tho  Locri  Ozolae  dwelt. 

f  N«v^ivi«  »«r«  #iX(viif.  The  first  daj  of  tho  month,  accord! ngf  to  the  moon  ; 
in  distinction  of  the  mootb  cirii ;  for  their  year  was  lunar,  yet  was  it  to  exact,  at 
that  the  moon  cbang^ed  often  ou  the  fir&t  day. 
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son  of  Pythos  of  the  city  of  Abdera,  (whose  sister  was  married 
to  Sitalces,  and  that  was  of  great  power  with  him)  their  host*, 
though  before  they  took  him  for  an  enemy  and  sent  for  him  to 
Athens,  hoping  by  this  means  to  bring  Sitalces  the  son  of  Te- 
res king  of  Thrace  into  their  leagtie.  This  Teres,  the  father  of 
Sitalces,  was  the  first  that  advanced  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Odry* 
sians  above  the  power  of  the  rest  of  Thrace.  For  much  of 
Thrace  consisteth  of  free  states ;  and  Tereus  f  that  took  to 
wife  (out  of  Athens)  Procne  the  daughter  of  Pandion  was  no 
kin  to  this  Teres,  nor  of  the  same  part  of  Thrace,  But  that 
Tereus  was  of  the  city  of  Daulia,  in  the. country  now  called 
Phocis,  then  inhabited  by  the  Thracians.  (And  the  fact  of  the 
women  concerning  Itys  was  done  there;  and  by  the  poets, 
where  they  mention  the  nightingale,  that  bird  is  also  called 
Daulias.  And  it  is  more  likely  that  Pandion  matched  his 
daughter  with  this  man  for  vicinity  and  mutual  succour,  than 
with  the  othen  that  was  so  many  days  journey  oiF,  as  to  Odry- 
s».)  And  Teres,  which  is  also  another  name,  was  the  first  that 
seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Odrys««  Now  Sitalces,  this  man's 
son,  the  Athenians  got  into  their  league,  that  they  might  have 
the  towns  lying  on  Tluace,  and  Perdiccas  |  to  be  of  tibeir  par- 
ty. Nympbodorus,  when  he  came  to  Athens,  made  this  league 
between  them  and  Sitalces,  and  caused  Sadocus  the  son  of  Si* 
talces  to  be  made  free  of  Athens,  and  also  undertook  to  end  the 
war  in  Thrace  §.  For  he  would  persuade  Sitalces  to  send  unto 
the  Athenians  a  Thracian  army  of  horsemen  and  targettiers.  He 
likewise  reconciled  Perdiccas  to  the  Athenians,  and  procured 
of  him  the  restitution  of  Therme.  And  Perdiccas  presently 
aided  the  Athenians  and  Phormio  in  the  war  against  the  Chal- 
cideans.  Thus  were  Sitalces  the  son  of  Teres  kind  of  Thrace, 
and  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  made 
confederates  with  the  Athenians. 

The*  Athenians  being  yet  with  their  hundred  gallies  about 
Peloponnesius,  took  Sblium,  a  towu  that  belonged  to  the  Co* 
rinthians,  and  put  the  Palirenses  only  of  all  the  Acarnanians, 
into  the  possession  both  of  the  town  and  territory  :  having 
also  by  force  taken  Astacus  from  the  tyrant  Euarchus,  they 
drove  him  thence,  and  joined  the  place  to  their  league :  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cephalonia,  and  subdued  it  without  battle. 
This  Cephalonia  is  an  island  lying  over  against  Acamania  and 
Lencas,  and  hath  in  it  these  four  cities,  the  Pailenses,  Cranii, 
Samei,  and  Proniei.  And  not  long  after  returned  vdth  the  fleet 
to  Athens. 

*  That  is  the  man  at  whose  hoose,  and  by  whom  aiiy  public  person  was  (o  be 
entertained  that  came  from  Athens  to  Abdera. 

t  Sec  the  fable  of  Tereus  and  Frogne  in  Ovid^s  Milam. 

t  King^  of  Macvdon. 

4  The  war  about  Polidu:a. 
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About  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  this  summer^  the  Athenians, 
both  themselves  and  the  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them, 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  city,  under  the  conduct  of  Pericles 
the  son  of  Xantippus,  invaded  the  territory  of  Megara.  And 
those  Athenians  likewise  that  had  been  with  the  hundred  gallies 
about  Peloponnesus,  in  their  return  (being  now  at  iEgina)  Jhear* 
ing  that  the  whole  power  of  the  city  was  gone  into  Megaris  *, 
went  and  ioined  with  them.  And  this  was  the  greatest  army 
that  ever  the  Athenians  had  together  in  one  place  before ;  the 
city  being  now  in  strength,  and  the  plague  not  yet  amongst 
them ;  for  the  Athenians  of  themselves  were  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  of  arms,  (besides  the  three  thousand  at  Potidea) 
and  the  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them,  and  accompanied 
them  in  this  invasion,  were  no  fewer  than  three  tliousand  men 
of  arms  more,  besides  other  great  numbers  of  light-armed  sol- 
diers. And  when  they  had  wasted  tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
country,  they  went  back  to  Athens.*  And  afterwards,  year  after 
year,  during  this  war,  the  Athenians  often  invaded  Megaris, 
sometimes  with  their  horsemen,  and  sometimes  with  their 
whole  army,  until  such  time  as  tl^y  had  won  Nissa  f. 

Also  in  the  end  of  this  summer  they  fortified  Atalante,  an 
island  lying  upon  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  desolate  till  then,  for  a 
garrison  against  thieves,  which  passing  over  from  Opus,  and 
other  parts  of  Locrts,  might  annoy  Eubcea.  These  were  the 
things  done  this  summer,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  out  of  Attica. 

The  winter  following,  Euarchus  of  Acarnania,  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  Astaeus,  prevaileth  with  the  Corinthians  to  go  thither 
witji  forty  gallies,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  arms 
to  re-establiah  him ;  to  which  he  hired  also  certain  other  mer- 
cenaries for  the  same  purpose.  The  commanders  of  this  army 
were  Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus,  Timoxenes  the  son 
of  Timocrates,  and  Eumachus  (he  son  of  Chrysis*  When  they 
had  re-established  him,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  to  their  party 
some  other  places  on  the  sea  coast  of  Acarnania,  but  missing 
their  purpose,  they  set  sail  homeward.  As  they  passed  by  the 
coast  of  Cephalonia,  they  disbarked  in  the  territory  of  the  Cra- 
nii^  where,  under  colour  of  composition,  they  were  deceived, 
and  lost  some  part  of  their  forces.  For  the  assault  made  upon 
them  by  the  Cranii,  being  unexpected^  they  got  off  with  much 
ado,  and  went  home.  ^   /  f 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  according  to  their  ancient  j  ^ 
custom,  solemnized  a  public  funeral  of  the  first  slain  in  this  war, 
in  this  manner :  having  set  up  a  tent,  they  put  into   it  the 

*  The  territory  of  Meg^ara. 
t  The  arsenol  of  Blfgani. 
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bones  *  of  the  dead,  three  days  before  the  funeral,  and  every  one 
bringeth  f  whatsoever  he  thinks  good  to  his  own  J.  When 
the  day  comes  of  carrying  them  to  their  burial,  certain  cypress 
coffins  are  carried  along  in  carts,  for  every  tribe  one,  in  which 
arc  the  bones  of  the  men  of  every  tribe  by  themselves.  There 
is  likewise  born  an  empty  hearse  covered  over,  for  such  as  ap- 
pear not,  nor  were  found  amongst  the  rest  when  they  were  taken 
up.  The  funeral  is  accompanied  by  any  that  will,  whether  citi- 
zen or  stranger;  and  the  women  of  their  kindred  are  also  by  at 
the  burial,  lamenting  and  mourning.  Then  they  put  them  into 
a  public  monument,  which  standeth  in  the  fsirest  suburbs  §  of 
the  city  (in  which  place  they  have  ever  interred  all  that  died  in 
the  wars,  except  those  that  were  slain  in  the  fields  of  Marathon; 
who,  because  their  virtue  was  thought  extraordinary,  were  there- 
fore buried  there-right)  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over  them, 
some  one,  thqught  to  exceed  the  rest  in  wisdom  and  dignity, 
chosen  by  the  city,  maketh  an  oration,  wherein  he  giveth  them 
such  praises  as  are  fit;  which  done,  the  company  depart.  And 
this  is  the  form  of  that  burial ;  and  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
war  II,  whensoever  there  was  occasion,  they  observed  the  same. 
For  these  first,  the  man  chosen  to  make  the  oration  was  Pericles 
the  son  of  Xantippus,  who  when^the  time  served,  going  out  of 
the  place  of  burial  into  a  high  pulpit,  to  be  heard  the  farther 
oiF  by  the  multitude  about  him*,  spake  unto  them  in  this  man* 
ner : 

The  Funeral  Oration  made  by  Pericles. 

<  Though  most  that  have  spoken  formerly  in  this  place  have 

*  commended  the  man  that  added  this  oration  to  the  law^  as 
'  honorable  for  those  that  die  in  the  wars  ;  yet  to  me  it  seemeth 

*  sufficient,  that  they  who  have  shewed  their  valour  by  action^ 

*  should  also  by  an  action  have  their  honour,  as  now  you  see 
'  they  have,  in  this  their  sepulture  performed  by  the  state ;  and 

*  not  to  have  the  virtue  of  many  hazarded  on  one,  to  be  be- 
<  lieved  as  that  one  shall  make  a  good  or  bad  oration.  For,  to 
^  speak  of  men  in  a  just  measure,  is  a  hard  matter ;  and  though 
'  one  do  so,  yet  he  shall  hardly  get  the  truth  firmly  believ^. 
^The  favourable  hearer,  and  he  that  knows  what  was  done^  will 
^  perhaps  think  what  is  spoken,  short  of  what  he  would  have  it, 
'  and  what  it  was;  and  he  that  is  ignorant  will  find  somewhat 

*  The  custom  was  when  a  m;vH  died  to  hurn  him,  and  i\\c  burial  after  wu^oaiy 
of  Ill's  bones,  or  (the  powder  of  them)  his  ashes. 

f  Offering*,  incensr,  and  rites  of  burial. 

\  To  bin  own  frirndt  slain. 

^  The  Ceramlcnm. 

li  By  the  firkt  slain  in  the  war,  is  understood  either  the  firfct  every  year  in  the 
same  war ;  or  else  the  several  actions  of  this  i; reat  war  are  counted  as  several 
wars,  aud  so  the  first  slain  in  any  of  Iheni  had  the  honour  of  this  burial. 


c 
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^  on  the  other  side,  which  her  will  think  too  much  extolled ; 
*  especially  if  he  hear  ought  above  the  pitch  of  his  own  nature. 
'  For  to  hear  another  man  praised,  finds  patience  so  long  only 
'  as  each  man  shall  think  he  could  himself  have  done  somewhat 
^  of  that  he  hears.  And  if  one  exceed  in  their  praises,  the  hearer 
^  presently  through  envy  thinks  it  false.  But  since  our  an- 
'  cestors  have  so  thought  good,  I  also,  following  the  same  ordi- 
^  nance,  must  endeavour  to  be  answerable  to  the  desires  and  r 
Topinions  of  every  one  of  you,  as  far  forth  as  I  can.  I  will  be-  ^  ^ 
'  gm  at  our  ancestors,  being  a  thing  both  just  and  honest,  that 
to  them  first  be  given  the  honour  of  remembrance  in  this 
bind :  for  they,  having  been  always  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
y  gion,  by  their  valour  have  delivered  the  same  to  succession  of 
i^  posterity  hitherto,  in  the  state  of  liberty,  for  which  they  de- 
'  serve  commendation :  but  our  fathers  deserve  yet  more,  for 
^  that  besides  what  descended  on  them,  not  without  great  labour 
^  of  their  own,  they  have  purchased  this  our  present  dommion^ 
l.and  delivered  the  same  over  to  us  that  now  are.  Which  in  a 
'  great  part  also,  we  ourselves  that  are  yet  in  the  strength  of  our 
'  age   here  present,  have  enlarged ;  and  so  furnished  the  city 

*  with  every  thing,  both  for  peace  and  war,  as  it  is  now  all-suf- 
^  ficient  in  itself.  The  actions  of  war,  whereby  all  this  w$is 
^  attained,,  and  the  deeds  of  arms,  both  of  ourselves  and  our  fa- 
'  thers,  in  valiant  opposition  to  the  Barbarians,  or  Grecians,  in 
^  their  wars  against  us,  amongst  you  that  are  well  acquainted 

*  with  the  sum,*  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  will  pass  over.  But  by 
^  what  institutions  we  arrived  at  this,  by  what  form  of  govern- 

*  ment,  and  by  what  means  we  have  advanced  the  state  to  this 
^  greatness,  when  I  shall  have  laid  open  this,  I  will  then  descend 
'  to  these  men's  praises.  For  I  think  they  are  things  both  fit  for 
'  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  profitable  to  the  whole  company,  both 

^  of  citizens  and  strangers,  to  hear  related.  We  have  a  form  of  go-  3>  '  • 
^  vemment,  not  fetched  by  imitation  of  the  laws  of  our  neighbour- 
^  ing  states,  Tnay,  we  are  rather  a  pattern  to  others  than  they 
^  to  us)  which,  because  in  the  administration,  it  hath  respect, 
r^not  to  a  few,  but  to  the  multitude,  is  called  a  democracy. 
^  Wherein,  though  there  be  an  equality  amongkt.  all  men  in 
^  point  of  law  for  their  private  controversies,  yet  in  coufe.^Ob^r 
'  of  dignities  one  man  is  preferred  before  another  to  public 
^  charge ;  and  that  according  to  the  reputation,  not  of  his 

*  house  ♦,  but  of  his  virtue,  and  is  not  put  back  through  poverty, 

*  for  the  obscurity  of  Iiis  person,  as  long  as  he  can  do  good  sejr- 

*  viee  to  the  comroon*wealth.  And  we  live  not  only  free  in 
'  the  administration  of  the  state,  but  also  one  with  another, 

*  Mf^tff,  a  part.  But  hern  he  means  a  part  or  family  in  the  common.wealth  ; 
carping  Rrcretly  at  the  LacedcmoaianUi  that  had  none  come  to  the  supreme  ofllce, 
but  ihe  Iferacleides. 
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^  void  of  jealousy,  touching  each  others  daily  course  of  life ;  not 
offended  at  any  man  for  following  his  own  humour,  nor  cast- 
ng  on  any  man  censorious  looks  *,  which  though  they  be  no 
I*  punishment,  yet  they  grieve.    So  that  conversing  one  with 
another  for  the  private  without  offence,  we  stand  chiefly  in 
fear  to  transgress  against  the  public,  and  are  obedient  always 
'  to  those  that  govern,  and  to  the  laws,  and  principally  to  such 
laws  as  are  written  for  protection  against  injury,  and  such  un- 
written, as  bring  undeniable  shame  to  the  transgressors.    We 
^have  also  found  out  many  ways  to  ^ive  our  minds  recreation 
^  from  labour,  by  public  institution  of  games  and  sacrifices  for 
'  all  the  days  of  the  year,  with  a  decent  pomp  and  furniture'bf 
'  the  same  by  private  men  ;  by  the  daily  delight  whereof,  we 

*  expel  sadness.     We  have  this  further,  by  the  greatness  of  our 

*  city,  that  all  things,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  imported 

*  hither ;  whereby  we  no  less  familiarly  enjoy  the  commodities 
^  of  all  other  nations  than  our  own.    Then  in  the  studies  of 

*  war,  we  excel  our  enemies  in  this  5  we  leave  our  city  open  to 
'  all  men,  nor  was  it  ever  seen,  that  by  banishing  of  strangers  f, 
^  we  denied  them  the  learning  or  sight  of  any  of  those  things, 
^  which  if  not  hidden,  an  enemy  might  reap  advantage  by, 
'  not  relying  on  secret  preparation  and  deceit,  but  upon  our 

*  own  courage  in  the  action.     They  in  their  discipline  hunt 

*  after  valour  presently  from  their  youth  with  laborious  exercise, 

*  and  yet  we  that  live  remissTy  undertake  as  great  dangers  as 
'  they.     For  example,  the  Lacedemonians  irtvade  not  our  do- 

*  minion  by  themselves  alone,  but  with  the  aid  of  all  the  rest. 
'  But  when  we  invade  our  neighbours,  though  we  fight  in  hos- 
^  tile  ground,  against  such  as  in  their  own  ground  fight  in  de- 

*  fence  of  their  own  substance,  yet  for  the  most  part  we  get  the 
^  victory.  Never  enemy  yet  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  whole 
^  forces  at  once,  both  because  we  apply  ourselves  much  to  na- 

*  vigation,  and  by  land  also  send  many  of  our  men  into  divers 
^  countries  abroad.     But  when  fighting  with  a  part  of  it,  they 

*  chance  to  get  the  better,  they  boast  they  have  beaten  the 
^  whole ;  and  when  they  get  the  worse,  they  are  beaten  by  the 

*  whole ^And  yet  when  from  ease,  rather  than  studious  labour, 

*  ^flS&  upon  natural  rather  than  doctrinal  valour,  we  come  to 

*  undertake  any  danger,  we  have  this  odds  by  it,  that  we  shall 
^  not  faint  before-hand  with  the  meditation  of  future  trouble, 

*  and  in  the  action  we  shall  appear  no  "less  confident  than  they 
'  that  are  ever  toiling,  procuring  admiration  to  our  city,  as  well 


*  He  gflaoceth  agtiin  at  tlie  Lacedemonians^  because  they  erer  looked  sourly  on 
soft  and  loose  behaviour. 

t  This  is  spoken  with  envy  towards  the  Lacedemooiauf,  that  prohibiled  stran- 
gers to  dweU  amongst  them. 
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in  this  as  in  divers  other  things.    For  we  also  give  oarselves  . 
to  bravery,  and  yet  witli  tlirift ;  and  to  philosophy,  and  yet 
without  mollification  of  the  mind.     And  we  use  riches  rather 
for  opportunities  of  action,  than  for  verbal  ostentation :  and 
^'  hold  it  not  a  shame  to  confess  povertjr,   but  not   to  have 

*  avoided  it.    Moreover  there  is  in  the  same  men  a  care,  both 
of  their  own,  and  of  the  public  aflairs,  and  a  sufficient  know- 

<  ledge  *  of  state-matters,  even  in  those  that  labour  with  their 
'  hands.   For  we  only  think  one  that  is  utterly  ignorant  therein, 

<  to  be  a  man  not  that  meddles  with  nothing,  but  that  is  good 

*  for  nothing.  We  likewise  weigh  what  we  undertake,  and  ap- 
'  prehend  it  perfectly  in  our  minds  ;  not  accounting  words  for 

*  a  hindrance  of  action,  but  that  it  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  ac- 

*  tion,  to  come  to  it  without  instruction  of  words  before.  For 
^  also  in  this  we  excel  others ;  daring  to  undertake  as  much  as 
^  any,  and  yet  examining  what  we  undertake ;  whereas  with 

<  other  men,  ignorance  makes  them  dare,  and  consideration 
'  dastards ;    and  they '  are  most  rightly  reputed   valiant,  who 

*  though  they  perfectly  apprehend  both  what  is  dangerous,  and 

*  what  is  easy,  are  never  the  more  thereby  diverted  from  adven- 
/*  turing.     Again,  we  are  contrary  to  most  men  in  matter  of 

L'    *  bounty ;  for  we  purchase  our  friends,  not  by  receiving,  but 
'  by  bestowing  benefits.     And  he  that  bestoweth  a  good  turn^ 
""is  ever  the  most  constant  friend,  because  he  will  not  lose  the 
. '  thanks  due  unto  him,  from  him  whom  he  bestowed  it  on. 
'  Whereas  the  friendship  of  him  that  oweth  a  benefit  is  dull 

*  and  flat,  as  knowing  his  benefit  not  to  be  taken  for  a  favour,     y 

*  but  for  a  debt :  so  that  we  only  do  good  to  oth^rSj^PPt  upon  y 

*  computation  of  profit,  but  fireeness  of  trust./  In  sum,  it  may  ^ »  y 

*  be  said,  both  that  the  city  is  in  general  a  school  of  the  Gre-  *-j  / 

<  cians,  and  that  the  men  here  have  every  one  in  particular  his 

<  person  disposed  to  most  diversitv  of  actions,  and  yet  all  with 
^  grace  and  decency.   And  that  this  is  not  now  rather  a  bravery 

*  of  words  upon  the  occasion,  than  real  truth,  this  power  of  the 
^  city,  which  by  these  institutions  we  have  obtained,  maketh 

*  evident.  For  it  is  the  only  power  now,  found  greater  in  proof 
'.titan  fame  ;  and  the  only  power  that  neither  grieveth  the  in- 

*  vader  when  he  miscarries  with  the  quality  of  those  he  was 

*  hurt  by,  nor  giveth  cause  to  the  subjected  states  to  murmur, 

*  as  being  in  subjection  to  men  unworthy.  For  both  with 
'  present   and  future   ages  we   shall  be  in  admiration  for  a 

*  power,  not  without  testimony,  but  made  evident  by  great 
'  arguments,  and  which  needeth  not  either  a  Homer  to  praise, 
'  or  any  other  such,  whose  poems  may  indeed  for  the  present 

*  In  Atbenf  no  man  so  poor  bnt  wm  a  staCesniau.  So  St.  Lnke,  AcU  xfii.  21. 
'  All  tho  Athenians  spend  their  time  innothiuj^  but  hearing-  add  IcUiog'  of  news.' 
The  true  character  of  politicians  without  employment. 
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*  bring  deUgfat,  but  the  truth  will  afterwards  confute  the  opi- 
'  nioa  conceived  of  the  actions.  For  we  have  opened  unto  us 
^  by  oor  trourage,  all  seas  and  lands,  and  set  up  eternal  monu* 

*  ments  on  all  sides,  both  of  the  evil  we  have  done  to  our  ene- 
^  miesy  and  the  good  we  have  done  to  our  friends.  Such  is 
'  the  city  for  which  these  men  (thinking  it  no  reason  to  lose 

*  it)  valiantly  fighting,  have  died.  And  it  is  fit  that  every 
'  man  of  you  that  be  left,  should  be  like-minded,  to  undergo 
'  any  travel  for  the  same.    Aiid  I  have  therefore  spoken  so 

*  much  coDcernitig  the  city  in  general^  as  well  to  shew  yoii 
'  that  the  stakes  between  us  and  them,  whose  city  is  not  such, 
'  are  not  equal ;  as  also  to  make  known  by  effects  the  worth  of 
^  these  men  I  am  to  speak  of,  the  greatest  part  of  their  praises 
'  being  therein  already  delivered.     For  what  I  have  spoken  of 

*  the  city,  hath  by  these  and  such  as  these  been  achieved  :  nei- 

*  ther  would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly  concurrent 

*  in   many  other  of  the  Grecians,  as  they  do  in   these;  the 

*  present  revolution  of  these  men's  lives  seeming  unto  me  an 
^  argument  of  their  virtues,  noted  in  the  first  act  thereof,  and 
'  in  the  last  confirmed.  For  even  such  of  them  as  were  worse 
'  than  the  rest,  do  nevertheless  deserve  that  for  their  valour 

*  shewn  in  the  wars  for  defence  of  their  country,  they  should 
^  be  preferred  before  the  rest.  For  having  by  their  good  ac- 
'  tions  abolished  the  memory  of  their  evil,  they  have  i)rofited 
^  the  state  thereby  more  than  they  have  hurt  it  by  their  private 
'  behaviour.    Yet  there  was  none  of  these,  that  preferring  the 

*  further  fruition  of  his  wealth,  was  thereby  grown  cowardly, 
'  or  that  for  hope  to  overcome  his  poverty  at  length,  and  to  at- 
'  tain  to  riches,  did  for  that  cause  withdraw  hims6If  from  the 

*  danger.  For  their  principal  desire  was  not  wealth,  but  rc- 
'  veng^on  their  enemies,  which  esteeming  the  most  honour- 

*  able  cause  of  danger,  they  made  account  through  it  both  to 

*  accomplish  their  revenge,  and  to  purchase  we.ilth  withal ; 
'  putting  the  uncertainty  of  success  to   the  account  of  their 

*  hope;  but  for  that  which  was  before  their  eyes,  relying  upon 

*  themselves  in  the  action  ;  and  therein  choosing  rather  to 
^  fight  and  die,  than  to  shrink  and  be  saved.     They  fled  from 

*  shame,  but  with  their  bodies  they  stood  out  the  battle;  and 
'  so  in  a  moment,  whilst  fortune  inclineth  neither  way,  left 

*  lives  not  in  fear,  but  in  opinion  of  victory.  Such  were  these 
^  men,  worthy  of  their  country;  and  for  you  that  remain,  you 

*  may  pray  for  a  safer  fortune;  but  you  ought  not  to  be  less 

*  venturously  minded  against  the  enemy ;  not  weighing  the 
'  profit  by  an  oration  only,  which  any  man  amplifying,  may  re- 
^  count,  to  you  that  know  as  well  as  he,  the  many  commodities 

'  '  that  arise  by  fighting  valiantly  against  your  enemies,  but  con- 

*  templating  the  power  of  the  city  in  the  actions  of  the  same 
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*  ftom  day  to  day  perforaied,  and  thereby  becoming  enamoured 
'  of  it.  And  when  this  power  of  the  city  shall  seem  great  to 
^  you,  consider  then  that  the  same  was  purchased  by  valiant 

<  men,  and  by  men  that  knew  their  duty,  and  by  men  that 
^  were  sensible  of  dishonour  when  they  were  in  fight;  and  by 

*  such  men,  as  though  they  failed  of  their  attempt,  yet  would 

*  not  be  wanting  to  the  city  with  their  virtue,  but  made  unto 

*  it  a  most  honourable  contribution.  For  having  every  one  gi* 
'  ven  his  body  to  the  common- wealth,  they  receive  iu  place 

*  thereof  an  undecaying  commendation,  and  a  most  remarkable 
^  sepulchre,  not  wherein  they  are  buried  so  much,  as  wherein 

*  their  glory  is  laid  up  upon  all  occasions,  both  of  speech  and 
'  action,  to  be  remembered  for  ever.  For  to  famous  men,  all 
^  the  earth  is  a  sepulchre ;  and  their  virtues  shall  be  testified, 

*  not  only  by  the  inscription  in  stone  at  home,  but  by  an  un- 

*  written  record  of  the  mind,  which  more  than  of  any  mpnu- 
^  ment,  will  remain  with  every  one  for  ever.  In  imitation 
^  therefore  of  these  men,  and  placing  happiness  in  liberty,  and 

*  liberty  in  valour,  be  forward  to  encounter  tJie  dangers  of  war. 
^  For  Uie  miserable  and  desperate  men,  are  not  they  that  have 
^  the  most  reason  to  be  prodigal  of  their  lives ;  but  rather 
^  such  men,  as  if  they  live,  may  expect  a  change  of  fortune, 
'  and  whose  losses  are  greatest  if  they  miscarry  in  ought.    For 

*  to  a  man  of  any  spirit,  death,  which  is  without  sense,  ar- 
^  riving  whilst  he  is  in  vigour,  and  common  hope,  is  notliing 

*  so  bitter,  as  after  a  tender  life  to  be  brought  into  misery. 

*  Wherefore  I  will  not  so  much  bewail  as  comfort  you  the  pa- 

*  rents  that  are  present  of  these  men.  For  you  know  that 
^  whilst  they  lived,  they  were  obnoxious  to  manifold  calami* 

*  ties,  whereas  whilst  you  are  in  grief,  they  only  are  happy  that 
^  die  honourably,  as  these  have  done ;  and  to  whom  it  hatii 

*  been  granted,  not  only  to  live  in  prosperity,  but  to  die  in  it. 

*  Though  it  be  a  hard  matter  to  dissuade  you  from  sorrow  for 

*  the  loss  of  that,  which  the  happiness  *  of  others,  wherein  you 

*  also  when  time  was  rejoiced  yourselves,  shall  so  often  bring 

*  into  your  remembrance  (for  sorrow  is  not  for  the  want  of 

*  a  good  never  tasted,  but  for  the  privation  of  a  good  we  have 

*  been  used  to)  yet  such  of  you  as  are  of  the  age  to  have  chil- 

*  drcn,  may  bear  the  loss  of  these,  in  the  hope  of  more.  ^  For 

*  the  latter  children  will  both  draw  on  with  some  the  oblivion 

*  of  those  that  are  slain,  and  also  doubly  conduce  to  the  good 

<  of  the  city,  by  population  and  strength.    For  it  is  not  likely 

*  that  they  should  equally  give  good  counsel  to  the  state,  that 

*  have  not  children  to  be  equally  exposed  to  danger  in  it.    As 

*  for  you  that  are  past  havmg  of  children,  you  are  to  put  the 

•  Children. 
H 
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*  former  and  greater  part  of  your  life,  to  the  account  of  your 
'  gain,  and  supposing  the  remainder  of  it  will  he  but  short,  you 

*  shall  have  the  glory  of  these  for  a  consolation  of  the  same. 
'  For  the  love  of  honour  never  groweth  old,  nor  doth  that  un- 
'  profitable  part  of  our  life  take  delight  (as  some  have  said) 
'  in  gathering  of  wealth,  so  much  as  it  doth  in  being  honoured. 

*  As  for  you  that  are  the  children  or  brethren  of  these  men,  I 
'  see  you  shall  have  a  difficult  task  of  emulation.  For  tQEir 
'  every  man  useth  to  praise  the 'dead,  so  that  with  odds  of  vir- 

*  tue,  you  will  hardly  get  an  equal  reputation,  but  still  be 
'  thought  a  little  short.  For  men  envy  their  competitors  in 
'  glory,  while  they  live,  but  to  stand  out  of  their  way,  is  a  thing 

*  honoured  with  an  affection  free  from  opposition.  And  since 
'  1  must  say  somewhat  also  of  feminine  virtue,  for  you  that  are 
'  now  widows  :  I  shall  express  It  all  in  this  short  admonition.  It 

*  *  will  be  much  for  your  honour,  not  to  recede  from  your  sex, 
'  and  to  give  as  little  occasion  of  rumour  amongst  the  men, 

*  whether  of  good  or  evil,  as  ye  can.    Thus  also  have  I,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  prescript  of  the  law,  delivered  in  word  what  was 

*  expedient ;  and  those  that  are  here  interredt  have  in  fact  been 

*  already  honoured  ;  and  further,  their  children  shall  be  main- 
'  tained  till  they  be  at  man's  estate,  at  the  charge  of  the  city, 

*  which  hath  therein  propounded  both  to  these,  and  them  that 
*live,  a  profitable  garland  in  their  matches  of  valour.    For 

j  *  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  greatest,  there  live  the  wor- 
'  *  thiest  men.     So  now  having  lamented  every  one  his  own, 

*  you  may  be  gone.* 

Such  was  the  funeral  made  this  winter,  which  ending,  ended 
the  first  year  of  the  war. 

YEAR  II. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  summer  the  'Pcloponnesians  and 
their  confederates,  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces  as  before,  in- 
vaded Attica,*  under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus  the  son  of 
Zeuxidamus  king  of  Lacedemon,  and  after  they  had  encamped 
themselves,  wasted  the  country  about  them. 

They^iad  not  been  many  days  in  Attica  when  the  plague 
first  began  among  the  Athenians,  said  also  to  have  seized  for- 
merly on  divers  other  parts,  as  about  Lemnos,  and  elsewhere ; 
but  so  great  a  plague  and  mortality  of  men  was  never  remem- 
bered to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For  at  first,  nei- 
ther were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it,  through  ignorance  of 
what  it  was,  but  died  fastest  themselves,  as  being  the  men  that 
most  approached  the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of  man  availed 
whatsoever.  All  supplications  to  the  gods,  and  enquiries  of 
oracles,  and  whatsoever  other  means  they  used  of  that  kind, 
proved  all  unprofitable,  insomuch  as  subdued  with  the  greatness 
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of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all  ov^  It  began  (by  report)  first, 
in  that  part  of  j£thiopia  that  lieth  ^upon  i^'gypt^  and  thence 
fell  down  into  i£gypt,  and  Afric,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  king  ^,  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sudden, 
and  touched  first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in  Pirseus ;  insomuch 
as  they  reported  the  Peloponnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their 
wells,  for  springs  there  were  not  any  in  that  place.  But  after- 
wards it  came  up  into  the  high  city,  and  then  they  died  a  great 
deal  faster.*  Now  let  every  man,  physician  or  other,  concern- 
ing the  ground  of  this  sickness,  whence  it  sprung,  and  what 
causes  he  thinks  able  to  produce  so  great  an  alteration,  speak 
according  to  his  own  knowledge  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  will  de- 
liver but  the  manner  of  \t,  and  lay  open  only  such  things  as 
one  may  take  his  mark  by,  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come 
again,  having  peen  both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  others  sick 
of  the  same.  ,  This  year,  by  confession  of  all  men,  was  of  all 
other  for  other  diseases  most  free  and  healthful.  If  any  man 
were  sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this }  if  not,  yet  sud- 
denly, without  any  apparent  cause  preceding,  and*being  in  per- 
fect health,  they  were  taken  first  with  an  extreme  ache  in  their 
heads,  redness  and  inflamation  of  the  eyes ;  and  then  inwardly 
their  throats  and  tongues  grew  presently  bloody,  and  their 
breath  noisome  and  unsavory.  Upon  this  followed  sneezing 
and  hoarseness,  and  not  long  after,  the  pain,  together  with  a 
mighty  cough  came  down  into  the  breast :  and  when  once  it 
was  settled  in  the v  stomach  f,  it  caused  vomit,  and  with  great 
torment  came  up  all  manner  of  bilious  purgation,  that  phy- 
sicians ever  named.  Most  of  them  had  all  the  hickeyexe, 
which  brought  with  it  a  strong  convulsion,  and  in  some  ceased 
quickly,  but  in  others  was  long  before  it'gave  over.  Their  bo- 
dies outwardly  to  the  touch  were  neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but 
reddish  livid,  and  beftowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks ; 
but  so  burned  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  the  lightest  cloths  or 
linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor  any  thing  but  mere  na- 
kedness; but  rather  most  willingly  to  have  cast  themselves 
into  the  cold  water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  run  unto  the  wells,  and  to 
drink  much  or  little  was  indifierent,  being  still  from  ease,  and 
power  to  sleep,  as  far  as  ever.  As  long  as  the  disease  was  at 
the  height,  their  bodies  wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment 
beyond  all  expectation,  insomuch,  as  the  most  of  them  either 
died  of  their  inward  burning,  in  nine  or  seven  days,  whilst  they 
had  yet  strength,  or  if  they  had  escaped  that,  then  the  disease 
falling  down  into  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  exulce- 

•"bfPrr&ia* 

t  K«^/s,  here  tmken  for  the  ttomacli. 
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rations  and  immoderate  looseness,  they  died  many  of  them  af-  ^ 

terwards  tlirough  weakness.     For  the  disease  (which  took  first  \ 

the  head)  began  above  and  came  down,  and  passed  throvgh  the  i 

whole  body;  and  he  that  overcame  the  worst  of  it  was  yet  \ 

marked  with  the  loss  of  his  extreme  parts ;  for  breaking  out 
both  at  their  privy-members,  and  at  their  fingers  and  toes^ 
many'  with  the  loss  of  these  escaped.    There  were  also  some  j 

that  lost  their  eyes,  and  many  that  presently  upon  their  reco-  ^ 

very,  were  taken  with  soch  an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatsoever,  ; 

they  neither  knew  themselves,  nor  their  acquaintance/   For  ; 

this  was  a  kind  of  sickness  which  far  surmounted  all  expres- 
I  sion  of  words,  and  both  exceeded  human  nature,  in  the  cruelty  i 

wherewith  it  handled  each  one,  and  appeared  also  otherwise  to  / 

be  none  of  those  diseases  that  are  bred  amongst  us,  and  that 
especially  by  this.  For  all,  both  birds  and  b^ts,  that  use  to 
feed  on  human  flesh,  though  many  men  lay  abroad  unburied^  i 

either  came  not  at  them,  or  tasting  perished.  *  An  argument 
whereof  as  touching  the  Urds,  is  the  manifest  defect  of  such 
fowl,  which  were  not  then  seen,  neither  about  the  carcalks,  or 
.  any  where  else :  but  by  the  dogs,  because  they  are  familiar  with 
JT /  men,  this  efiect  was  seen  much  clearer.  So  that  this  disease 
(to  pass  over  many  strange  particulars  of  the  accidents  that 
some  had  difierently  from  others)  was  in  general  such  as  I  have 
shewn,  and  for  other  usual  sicknesses,  at  that  time  no  man  was 
troubled  with  any.  Now  they  died  some  for  want  of  atten- 
dance, and  some  again  with  all  the  eare  and  physic  that  could 
be  used.  Nor  was  there  any  to  say  certain  medicine,  that  ap- 
plied must  have  helped  them ;  for  if  it  did  good  to  one,  it  did 
harm  to  another;  nor  any  difference  of  body,  for  strength  or 
weakness,  that  was  aMe  to  resist  it ;  but  it  carried  all  away, 
what  physic  soever  was  administered.  But  the  greatest  misery 
of  all  was,  the  dejection  of  mind,  in  such  as  found  them- 
selves beginning  to  be  sick  (for  they  grew  pi^esently  des- 
perate, and  gave  themselves  over  without  making  any  resis- 
tance) as  also  their  dying  thus  like  sheep,  infected  by  mu- 
tual visitation,  for  the  greatest  mortality  proceeded  that  way. 
For  if  men  forbore  to  visit  them,  for  fear-  then  they  died  for- 
lorn, whereby  many  families  became  empty,  for  want  of  such 
as  should  take  care  of  them.  If  they  forbore  not,  then  they 
died  themselves,  and  principally  the  honestest  men.  For  out 
of  shame  they  would  not  spare  themselves,  but  went  in  unto 
their  friends,  especially  after  it  was  come  to  this  pass,  that  even 
their  domestics  wearied  with  the  lamentations  of  them  that 
died,  and  overcome  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  were  no 
longer  moved  therewith.  *But  those  that  were  recovered,  had 
much  compassion  both  on  them  that  died,  and  on  them  that 
lay  sick,  as  naving  both  known  the  misery  themselves,  and  now 
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no  more  subject  to  the  danger.  For  this  disease  never  took 
any  man  the  second  time,  so  as  to  be  mortal.  And  these  men 
were  both  by  others  counted  happy,  and  they  also  themselves, 
through  excess  of  present  Joy,  conceived  a  kind  of  light  hope  A 
never  to  die  of  any  other  sickness  hereafter.  •  Besides  the  pre-^  ^ 
sent  a£9iction,  the  reception  of  the  country  people  and  of  tneir 
substance  into  the  city,  oppressed  both  them,  and  much  more 
the  people  themselves  that  so  came  in.  For  having  no  houses, 
but  dwelling  at  that  time  of  the  year  In  stifling  booths,  the 
mortality  was  now  without  all  form ;  and  dying  men  lav  tum- 
bling one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  naif  dead.about 
every  conduit  through  desire  of  water.  The  temples  also  where 
they  dwelt  in  tents,  were  all  full  of  the  dead  that  djied  within 
them ;  for  oppressed  with  violence  of  the  calamity,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  men  grew  careless  both  of  holy  and  pro- 
fane things  alike.  And  the  laws  which  they  formerly  used 
touching  funerals,  were  all  now  broken;  every  one  burying 
where  he  could  find  room.  And  many  for  want  of  things  ne- 
cessafy,  after  so  many  deaths  before,  were  forced  to  become  im- 
pudent m4he  funerals  of  their  friends.  For  when  one  had  made 
a  funeral  pile  *,  another  getting  before  him,  would  throw  on  hiS' 
dead  and  give  it  fire.  And  when  one  was  burning,  another 
would  come,  an4  having  cast  thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  . 
his  way  again. /And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  in- 
other  kinds  was  used  in  the  city,  began  at  first  from  this  disease. 
For  that  which  a  man  before  would  dissemble,  and  not  ac- 
knowledge to  be  done  for  voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  do  fredy, 
seeing  before  bis  eyes  such  quick  revolution,  of  the  rich  dying^^ 
and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting  their  estates;  insomuch 
as  they  justified  a  speedy  fruition  mf  their  goods  even  for 
their  pleasure,  as  men  that  thought  they  held  their  lives  but 
by  the  day.  As  for  pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  an^  action  of 
honour  to  take  any,  because  they  thought  it  uncertam  whether 
they  should  die  or  not,  before  they  achieved  it.  But  what  any 
man  knew  to  be  delightful,  and  to  be  profitable  to  pleasure,  that 
was  made  both  profitable  and  honourable.  .Neither  the  fear  of 
the  gods,  nor  laws  of  men,  awed  any  man.  Not  the  former, 
becaus%they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship, 
from  seemg  that  alike  they  all  perished :  nor  the  latter,  because 
no  man  expected  lUs  life  would  last,  till  he  received  punishment 
of  his  crimes  by  judgment.'  But  they  thought  there  was  now 
over  their  beads,  some  far  greater  judgment  decreed  against 
them  J  before  which  fell  they  thought  to  enjoy  some  little  part 
of  their  livesA^^Such  was  the  misery  into  which  the  Atheniansh  / 
being  fallen,  were  much  oppressed ;  having  not  only  their  men 

*  A  pile  of  wood,  ivhicb  when  Ibej  laid  the  corpi  od  it,  tbey  ilred,  ftod  af^ 
terwards  barted  tht  banet. 
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killed  by  the  disease  within,  but  the  enemy  also  laying  waste 
their  fields  and  villages  without.  In  this  ^ckness  also,  (as  it 
was  not  unlikely  they  would)  they  called  to  mind  this  verse, 
said  also  of  the  ekler  sort  to  have  been  uttered  of  old : 

A  Dorick  war  shall  fell, 

And  a  great  plague*  wilhal.  * 

Now  were  men  at  variance  about  the  word,  some  saying  it 
was  not  Amfiisy  (i.  e.  the  Plague)  that  was  by  the  ancients  men- 
tioned in  that  verse,  but  Ai/x.o;,  (i.  e.  Famine.)     But  upon  the 
present  occasion  the  word  Aoi/toj  deservedly  obtained.     For  as 
^  men  suffered,  so  they  made  the  verse  to  say.     And  I  think,  if 

after  this,  there  shall  ever  come  anoth^  Dorick  war,  and  with 
it  a  famine,  they  are  like  to  recite  the  verse  accordingly.  -There 
was  also  reported  by  such  as  knew,  a  certain  answer  given  by 
the  oracle  to  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  enquired  whether 
they  should  make  this  war,  or  not,  *  that  if  they  warred  with 
^  all  their  power,  they  should  have  the  victory,  and  that  the 
<  god  t  himself  would  take  their  parts :'  and  thereupon  they' 
thought  the  present  misery  to  be  a  fulfttting  of  that  prophecy. 
The  Peloponnesians  were  no  sooner  entered  Attica,  but  the 
sickness  presently  began,  and  never  ca'tae  into  Peloponnesus,  to 
speak  of,  but  reigned  principally  in  Athens,  and  in  such  other 
places  afterwards^  as  were  most  populous.  *•  And  thus  much  of 
this  disease.     > 

\  f  After  the  Peloponnesians  had  wasted  the  champagne  country, 
they  fell  upon  the  territory  called  Paralos  J,  as  fer  as  to  the 
mountain  Laurius,  where  the  Athenians  had  silver  mines,  and 
first  wasted  that  part  of  it  which  looketh  towards  Peloponnesus, 
and  then  that  also  which  lieth  toward  Andros  and  Euboea :  and 
Pericles,  who  was  also  then  general,  was  stilf  of  the  same  mind 
he  was  of  in  the  former  invasion,  that  the  Athenians  ought  not 
to  go  out  against  them  to  battle. 

<y{0'  Whilst  they  were  yet  in  the  plain,  and  before  they  entered 
into  the  maritime  country,  he  furnished  an  hundred  gallies  to 
go  about  Peloponnesus,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  put  to 
sea.  In  these  gallies  he  had  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  and 
in  vessels,  then  purposely  first  made  to  carrjr  horses,  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  i'he  Chians  and  Lesbians  joined  likewBe  with 
him  with  fifty  gallies.  This  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  when  it  set 
forth,  left  the  Peloponnesians  still  in  Paralia,  and  coming  be- 
fore Epidaurus  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  they  wasted  much  of 
the  country  thereabout,  and  assaulting  the  city,  had  hope  to 
take  it,  though  it  succeeded  not.    Leaving  Epidaurus,  they 

*  Am#<«;. 

t  Apollo,  10  trhom  the  hfathfns  attribated  the  iio mission  of  all  cpideaiic  or 
ordinary  diseases. 
I,  By  the  tea  coast. 
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wasted  the  territories  about,  of  Traezene,  Halias,  and  Hermione, 
places  all  on  tlie  sea  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Putting  off  from 
hcnce^  they  came  to  Prasice,  a  small  maritime  city  of  Laconica, 
and  both  wasted  the  territory  about  it,  and  took  and  razed  the 
town  itself:  and  having  done  this,  came  home  and  found  the 
Peloponnesians  not  now  in  Attica,  but  gone  back.  \n 

All  the  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  territory  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  abroad  with  their  fleet,  the  sick- 
ness both  in  the  army  and  city,  destroyed  many,  insomuch  as 
it  was  said,  that  the  Peloponnesians  fearing  the  sickness  (which 
they  knew  to  be  in  the  city,  both  by  the  fugitives,  and  by  see- 
ing the  Athenians  burying  their  dead)  went  the  sooner  away 
out  of  the  country.  And  yet  they  staid  there  longer  in  this  in- 
vasion, than  they  had  done  any  time  before,  and  wasted  even 
the  whole  territory :  for  they  continued  in  Attica,  almost  forty 

day?-  .  .  '  i  ^ 

The  same  summer  Agnon  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleopom-  ^ 
pus  the  son  of  Ciinias,  who  were  joint  commanders  with  Pericles, 
with  the  army  which  he  had  employed ,  before,  went  presently 
and  made  war  upon  the  Chalcideans  of  Tlyrwce,  and  against 
Potidfiea,  which  was  yet  besieged.  Arriving,  they  presently  ap- 
plied engines,  and  tried  all  means  possible  to  take  it ;  but  nei- 
ther the  taking  of  the  city,  nor  any  thing  else  succeeded  worthy 
so  great  preparation.  For  the  sickness  coming  amongst  them, 
afflicted  them  mightily  indeed,  and  even  devoured  th^  army. 
And  the  Athenian  soldiers  which  were  there  before,  and  in 
health,  catched  the  sickness  from  those  that  came  with  Agnon, 
As  for  Phormio  and  his  one  thousand  six  hundred,  they  were 
not  now  amongst  the  Chalcideans ;  and  Agnon  therefore  came 
back  with  his  fleet,  having  of  four  thousand  men  in  less  than 
forty  days,  lost  one  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  plague.  But  the 
soldiers  that  were  there  before,  staid  upon  the  place,,  and  conti- 
nued the  siege  of  Potidiea.  ^^y 
After  the  second  invasion  of  tlie  Peloponnesians,  the  Athe-  / 
nians  (having  their  fields  now  the  second  time  wasted,  and  both 
the  sickness  and  war  falling  upon  them  at  once)  changed  their 
minds,  and  accused  Pericles,  as  if  by  his  means  they  had  been 
brought  into  these  calamities,  and  desired  earnestly  to  com- 
pound with  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom  also  they  sent  cer- 
tain ambassadors,  but  they  returned  without  effect.  And  being 
then  at  their  wits  end,  they  kept  a  stir  at  Pericles.  And  he 
seeing  them  vexed  with  their  present  calamity,  and  doing  all 
those  things  which  he  had  before  expected,  called  an  assembly 
(for  he  was  yet  general)  with  intention  to  put  them  again  into 
heart,  and  assuaging  their  j^assion,  to  reduce  their  minds  to  a 
more  calm  and  less  (M^mayed  temper ;  and  standing  forth  he 
spake  unto  them  in  ihis  manner. 
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The  Oraiion  of  Pericles. 

^  *  Yoar  anger  towaids  me,  cometb  not  unlooked  for,  (for  the 

<  causes  <rf  it  I  know)  and  I  have  called  this  assembly  therefore, 

<  to  remember  you,  and  reprehend  you  for  those  things  wherein 

*  you  have  either  been  angry  with  me,  or  given  way  to  your  ad- 

<  versity,  without  reason,  for  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  the  pob- 

<  lie  prosperity  of  the  city,  is  better  for  private  men,  than  if  the 
'  private  men  themselves  were  in  prosperity,  and  the  public 
'  wealth  in  decay.  For  a  private  man,  though  in  good  estate,  if 
'  his  country  come  to  ruin,  must  of  necessity  be  ruined  with  it ; 
^  whereas  he  that  miscarrieth  in  a  flourishing  common -wealth, 
^  shall  much  more  easily  be  preserved.  Since  then  the  com- 
^  mon-weaUh  is  able  to  bear  the  calamities  of  private  men,  and 
'  every  one  cannot  support  the  calamities  of  the  common-wealth, 
^  why  should  not  every  one  strive  to  defend  it  ?  and  not  (as  you 
'  now,  astonished  with  domestic  misfortune)  forsake  the  com- 
'  men  safety,  and  fall  a  censuring  both  me  that  counselled  the 
'  war,  and  yourselves  that  decreed  the  same  as  well  as  I. 

*  And  it  is  I  you  are  angry  withal,  one,  as  I  think  myself  in- 
'  ferior  to  nqne,  either  in  knowing   what   is  requisite,  or 

*  in  expressing  what  I  know,  and  a  lover  of  my  country, 
'  and  superior  to  money.  For  he  that  hath  good  thoughts, 
'  and  cannot  cleariy  express  them,  were  as  good  to  have 
'  thought  nothing  at  all.  He  that  can  do  both,  and  is  ill 
'  affected  to  his  country,  will  likewise  not  give  it  faithful  coun- 
'  sel.  And  he  that  will  do  that  too,  yet  if  he  be  superable  by 
'  money,  will  for  that  alone  set  all  the  rest  to  sale.  Now  if  you 

*  foUQwed  my  advice  in  making  this  war,  as  esteeming  these  vir« 
'  tues  to  be  in  me,  somewhat  above  the  rest,  there  is  sure  no 
'  reason  I  should  now  be  accused  of  doing  you  wrong.    For 

*  though  to  such  as  have  it  in  their  own  election  (being  other- 

<  wise  in  good  estate)  it  were  madness  to  make  choice  of  war; 
^  yet  when  we  must  of  necessity,  either  give  way,  and  so  wtth- 
'  out  niore  ado  foe  subject  to  our  neighbours,  or  else  save  onr- 

*  selves  from  it  by  danger,  he  is  more  to  be  condemned  that 
^  decUneth  the  danger,  than  he  that  standeth  to  it.  For  mine 
'  own  part,  I  am  the  man  I  was,  and  of  the  mind  I  was,  but 

*  you  are  changed,  won  to  the  war,  when  you  were  entire,  but 
^  repenting  it  upon  the  damage,  and  condemning  my  counsel,  in 

*  the  counsel,  in  the  weakness  of  your  own  judgment.  The  rca- 
•*on  of  this  is,  because  you  feel  aheady  every  one  in   par^ 

*  ticular,  (bat  which  afflicts  you,  but  the  evidence  of  the  piofit 

*  to  aocrew  to  the  city  in  general,  you  see  not  yet.    And  your 

<  minds  dejected  with  the  great  and  sudden  alteration,  cannot 

<  coQstantty  maintain  what  you  have  before  i«solved.    Fisr  that 

<  which  is  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  contrary  to  what  one 
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'  hath  deliberated^  enslaveth  the  spirit ;  which  by  this  disease 
^  principally,  ia  the  neck  of  the  other  iDcom modifies,  is  now 

*  come  to  pass  in  you.  But  you  that  are  bom  in  a  great  crty, 
^  and  with  education  suitable ;  how  great  soever  the  affliction 
'  be,  ought  not  to  shrink  at  it,  and  eclipse  your  reputation 

*  (for  men  do  no  less  condemn  those  that  through  cowardtee 

<  lose  the  glory  they  have,  than  hate  those  that  through  impu* 

*  dence,  .airogate  glory  they  have  not)  but  to  set  aside  the 

<  grief  of  youf  private  losiies,  and  lay  your  hands  to  the  common 

<  safety.    As  for  the  toil  of  the  war,  that  it  may  perhaps  be 

*  long,  and  we  in  the  end  never  the  nearer  to  the  victory, 
'  though  that  may  suffice  which  I  have  demonstrated  at  other 

<  times,  touching  your  causeless  suspicion  that  way ;  yet  this 
'  I  will  tell  you  moreover,  touching  the  greatness  of  your  mefems 

*  for  dominion  which  neither  you  yourselves  seem  to  have  ever 
'  thought  on,  nor  I  touched  in  my  former  orations,  nor  would  I 
^  also  have  spoken  it  now,  but  that  I  see  your  minds  dejected 
'more  than  there  is  cause  for.  That  though  you  take  your 
'  dominion  to  extend  only  to  your  confederates,  I  affirm  thai 
^  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world  of  manifest  use,  the  land  and 

*  the  sea,  you  are  of  the  one  of  them,  entire  masters,  bdth  of 

<  as  much  of  it  as  you  make  use  of,  and  also  of  as  much  more 

<  as  you  shall  think  fit  yourselves.  Neither  is  there  any  king  or 
^  nation  whatsoever,  of  those  that  now  are,  that  can  inkpeBurh 

<  your  navigation,  with  the  fleet  and  strength  you  now  go.  *  So 
« that  you  must  not  put  the  use  of  houses  and  lands  (wherein 

*  yon  now  think  yourselves  deprived  of  a  mighty  matter)  into 
'  the  bidance  with  such  a  power  as  this,  nor  take  the  loss  of 
^  these  things  heavily  in  respect  of  it ;  but  rather  set  little  by 
^  them,  as  but  a  little  ornament  and  embellishment  of  wealth, 
^  and  think  that  our  liberty,  as  long  as  we  hold  fast  that,  will 

*  easily  recover  unto  us  these  things  again ;  whereas  subjected 

*  once  to  others,  even  that  which  we  possess  besides  will  be  di- 
«  minisbed.    Shew  noft  yourselves  both  ways  inferior  to  your 

*  ancestors,  who  not  only  held  this  (gotten  by  their  own  la- 
'  botti^,  tiot  left  them)  but  have  also  preserved  atud  defivered  flie 

*  same  unto  us,  (for  it  is  more  dishonour  to  lose  what  one  pos* 

*  sesseth,  than  to  miscarry  in  the  acquisition  of  it)  and  encoun- 
^  ter  the  enemy  not  only  with  magnanimity,  but  also  with  dis- 
'  dain :  for  a  coward  may  have  a  high  mind  upon  a  prosperous 
« ignorance,  but  he  that  is  confident  upon  judgment  to  be  su- 
^  perior  to  his  enemy,  doHi  also  disdain  him,  which  is  now  our 
^  case^  And  courage  (in  equal  fortune)  is  the  safer  for  our  dis- 
'  dain  of  the  enemy,  where  a  man  knows  what  he  doth.    For 

<  he  tru^th  less  to  hope,  which  is  of  force  only  in  uncertun- 
^  ties,  and  more  to  judgment  upon  certainties,  wherein  there  is 

*  a  flM»e  sure  foresight.    You  have  Tegison  besides  to  maintain 
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^  the  dignity  the  city  hath  gotten  for  her  dominion^  (in  which 
'  you  all  triumph)  and  either  not  decline  the  pains,  or  not  also 
'  pursue  the  honour.    And  you  must  not  think  the  question  is 

*  now  of  your  liberty  and  servitude  only]  besides  the  loss  of 
'  your  rule  over  others,  you  must  stand  the  danger  you  have 
'  contracted,  by  offence  given  in  the  administration  of  it.  Nor 
^  can  you  now  give  it  over  (if  any,  fearing  at  this  present  that 
'  that  may  come  to  pass,  encourage  himself  with  the  intention 

*  of  not  to  meddle  hereafter)  for  already  your  government  is  in 
'  the  nature  of  a  tyranny,  which  is  both  unjust  for  you  to  take  up, 
'  and  unsafe  to  lay  down.  And  such  men  as  these,  if  they  could 
'  persuade  others  to  it,  or  lived  in  a  free  city  by  themselves, 
^  would  quickly  overthrow  it.  For  the  quiet  life  can  never  be 
^  preserved,  if  it  be  not  ranged  with  the  active  life  ;  nor  is  it  a 

<  life  conducible  to  a  city  that  reigneth,  but  to  a  subject  city, 
^  that  it  may  safely  serve.  Be  not  therefore  seduced  by  this 
^  sort  of  men,  nor  angry  with  roe,  together  with  whom  your-* 
'  selves  did  decree  this  war,  because  the  enemy  invading  you 

*  hath  done  what  was  likely  he  would,  if  you  obeyed  him  not. 

<  And  as  for  the  sickness  (the  only  thing  that  exceeded  the  im- 

*  agination  of  all  men)  it  was  unlooked  for,  and  I  know  you 
'  hate  me  somewhat  the  more  for  that,  but  unjustly,  unless 
^  when  any  thing  falleth  out  above  your  expectation  fortunate, 
^  you  will  also  dedicate  unto  me  that.  £vils  that  come  from 
^  heaven  you  must  bear  necessarily,  and  such  as  proceed  from 
^  your  enemies,  valiantly ;  for  so  it  hath  been  the  custom  of 

*  this  city  to  do  heretofore,  which  custom  let  it  not  be  your 
'  part  to  reverse :  knowing  that  this  city  hath  a  great  name 

<  amongst  all  people,  for  not  yielding  to  adversity,  and  for 
^  the  mighty  power  it  yet  hath,  after  tfie  expence  of  so  many 
^  lives,  and  so  much  labour  in  the  war ;  the  memory  whereof, 
'  though  we  should  now  at  length  miscarry  (for  all  things  are 
^  made  with  this  law,  to  decay  again)  will  remain  with  poste- 
'  rity  for  ever.  How  that  being  Grecians,  most  of  the  Gre- 
'  cians  were  our  subjects ;  that  we  have  abidden  the  greatest 
'  wars  against  them,  both  universally  and  singly,  and  have  in- 
^  habited  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city :  now  this,  he  with 
^  the  quiet  life  will  condemn,  the  active  man  will  emulate,  and 
^  they  that  have  not  attained  to  the  like,  will  envy.  But  to  be 
'  hated,  and  to  displease,  is  a  thing  that  happeneth  for  the 
'  time  to  whosoever  he  be  that  hath  the  command  of  others; 
^  and  he  does  well  that  undergoeth  hatred,  for  matters  of  great 
^  consequence,  l^or  the  hatred  lasteth  not,  and  is  recom- 
'  penced  both  with  a  present  splendour,  and  an  immortal  glory 
^  hereafter.  Seeing  then  you  foresee  both  what  is  honourable 
'  for  the  future,  and  not  dishonourable  for  the  present,  procure 
^  both  the  one^and  th&  other  by  your  courage  now.    Send  no 
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'  mere  heralds  to  the  jLacedemonians,  nor  let  them  know  that 
^  the  evil  present  does  any  way  afflict  you :  for  they  whose 
^  minds  least  feel,  and  whose  actions  most  oppose  a  calamity, 
'  both  amongst  states  and  private  persons,  are  the  best/ 

In  this  speech  did  Pericles  endeavour  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Athenians  towards  himself,  and  withal  to  withdraw  their 
thoughts  from  the  present  affliction ;  but  they,  though  for  the 
state  in  general,  they  were  won,  and  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians 
no  more,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  war,  yet  they  were  every 
one  in  particular  grieved  for  their  several  losses ;  the  poor,  be- 
cause entering  the  war  with  little,  they  lost  that  little;,  and  the 
ricb»  because  they  had  lost  fair  possessions,  together  with  good- 
ly houses,  and  costly  furniture  in  them,  in  the  country ;  but 
the  greatest  matter  of  all  was,  that  they  tiad  war  instead  of 
peace.     And  also  altogether,  they  deposed  not  their  anger,  till 
they  had  first  fined  him  in  a  sum  of  money.    Nevertheless,  not 
long  after,  (as  is  the  fashion  of  the  multitude)  they  made  him 
general  again,  and  committed  the  whole  state  to  his  adminis-  . 
tration.    For  the  sense  of  their  domestic  losses  was  now  dulled, 
and  for  the  need  of  the  common-wealth,  they  prized  him  more 
than  any  other  whatsoever.    For  as  long  as  be  was  in  authori- 
ty in  the  city,  in  time  of  peace,  he  governed  the  same  with 
moderation,  and  was  a  faithful  watch  of  it,  and  in  bis  time  it 
was  at  the  greatest.     And  after  the  war  was  on  foot,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  he  therein  also  fore-saw  what  it  could  do.     He  lived  - 
Sifter  the  war  began,  two  years  and  six  months.    And  his  fore- 
sight in- the  war  was  best  known  after  his  death*.    For  he 
told  them;  that  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  look  to  their  navy,  ^ 
and  during  this  |var,  seek  no  further  dominion,  uui  liazaiU  th«^ 
city  itself,  they  should  then  have  the  upper  hand.    But  tbey^ 
did  contrary  in  all,  and  in  such  other  things  besides,  as  seemed 
not  to  concern  the  war,  managed  the  state,  according  to  their , 
private  ambition  and  coveto^sness,  preniciously  both  for  them- 
selves, and  their  confederates.     What  succeeded  well,  the  ho-'.  , 
nour  and  profit  of  it  came  most  to  private  men ;  and  whafr  • 
miscarried,  was  to  the  cities  detriment  in  the  war.    The  rea-** 
spn  whereof  was  this,  that  being  a  man  of  great  power,  both 
for  his  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  for  bribes  manifestly  the  most 
incorrupt,  he  freely  controlled  the  multitude,  and  was  not  so. 
much  led  by  them,  as  he  led  them.    Because  (having  gotten 
his  power  by  no  evil  arts)  he  would  not  humour  them  in  his 
speeches,  but  out  of  his  authority,  durst  anger  them  with  con- 
tradiction.    Therefore  whensoever  he  saw  them  out  of  season 
insolently  bold,  he  would  with  his  orations  put  them  into  a  fear: 
and  again  when  they  were  afraid  without  reason,  he  would  like- 

*  Plutarch  sdyf.  he  died  of  the  pla^iiff. 
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wise  erect  their  spirits,  and  embolden  them.  It  was  in  name  a 
state  democratical,  but  in  fact,  a  government  of  the  principal 
man.  But  they  that  came  after,  being  more  equal  amongst 
themselves,  and  affecting  every  one  to  be  the  chief,  applied 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  let  go  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth. From  whence,  amongst  many  other  errors,  as  was  like- 
ly in  a  great  and  dominant  city,  proceeded  also  the  voyage  into 
Sicily,  which  was  not  so  much  upon  mistaking  those  whom 
they  went  against,  as  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  senders,  of 
what  was  necessary  for  those  that  went  the  voyage.  For 
through  private  quarrels  about,  who  should  bear  the  greatest 
sway  with  the  people,  they  both  abated  the  vigour  of  the  armyi 
and  then  also  first  troubled  the  state  at  home  with  division. 
Being  overthrown  in  Sicily,  and  having  lost,  besides  other  am- 
munition, the  greatest  part  of  their  navy,  and  the  city  being 
then  i^  sedition,  yet  they  held  out  three  years,  both  against 
their  fii^  enemies,  and  the  Sicilians  with  them,  and  against 
most  of  their  revolted  confederates  besides,  and  also  afterwards 
against  Cyrus  the  king's  son,  who  took  part  with,  and  sent  mo- 
ney to  the  Peloponnesians,  to  maintain  their  fleet;  and  never 
shrunk  till  they  had  overthrown  themselves  with  private  dis- 
sensions. So  much  was  in  Pericles  above  other  men  at  that 
time,  that  he  could  foresee  by  what  means  the  city  might  easi- 
ly have  out-lasted  the  Pelopponesians  in  this  war. 

The  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  made  war  the 
same  summer  with  one  hundred  gallies,  against  Zacynthus*,  an 
island  lying  over  against  Elis.  The  inhabitants  whereof  were 
a  colony  of  the  Archeeans  of  Peloponnesus,  but  confederates  of 
the  people  of  Athens.  There  went'  in  this  fleet,  one  thou- 
sand men  of  arms,  and  Cnemus  a  Sps^an  for  admihil,  who 
landing  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory.  But  they 
of  the  island  not  yielding,  they  put  off  again,  and  went  home. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  Aristseus  of  Corinth,  and 
Anaristus,  Nicolans,  Pratodemus,  and  Timagoras  of  Tegea, 
ambassadors  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  Polls  of  Argos^  a  pri- 
vate man,  as  they  were  travelling  into  Asia  to  the  king,  to  get 
money  of  Mm,  and  to  draw  him  into  their  league,  took  Thrace 
in  their  way,  and  came  unto  Sitalces  the  son  of  Teres,  with  a  de- 
sire to  get  him  also,  if  they  could,  to  forsake  the  league  with 
Athens,  and  to  send  his  forces  to  Potidiea,  which  the  Athenian 
army  now  besieged,  and  not  to  aid  the  Athenians  any  longer : 
and  withal  to  get  leave  to  pass  through  his  country  to  the  other 
side  of  Hellespont,  to  go,  as  they  intended,  to  Phamabazns, 
the  son  of  Phamaces,  who  would  convoy  them  to  the  king ; 
but  the  ambassadors  of  Athens,  Learchus,  the  son  of  Callima- 

•  Zante. 
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cbus,  and  Ameiniades  the  son  of  Philemon,  then  resident  with 
Sitalces,  persuaded  Sadocus  the  son  of  Sitalces,  who  was  now 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  put  them  into  their  hands,  that  they 
might  not  go  to  the  king,  and  do  hurt  to  the  city,  whereof  he 
himself  was  now  a  member.  Whereunto  condescending,  as  they 
journeyed  through  Thrace,  to  take  ship  to  cross  the  Hellespont, 
he  apprehended  *  them  before  they  got  to  the  ship,  by  such 
others  as  he  sent  along  with  Learchus  and  Ameiniades,  with 
command  to  deliver  them  into  their  hands ;  and  they,  when 
they  had  them,  sent  them  away  to  Athens.  When  they  camo^ 
thither,  the  Athenians  fearing  Aristsus,  lest  escaping  he  shoidd 
do  them  further  mischief,  (for  he  was  maaifestly  the  author  of 
the  business  of  PotidflBa,  and  about  Thrace)  the  same  day  put 
them  all  to  death,  unjudged,  and  desirous  to  have  spoken  ;  an4 
threw  them  into  the  pits,  thinking  it  but  just  to  take  revenge 
of  the  Lacedemonians  that  began  it,  and  had  slain  and  throwa 
into  pits,  the  merchants  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates, whom  they  took  sailing  in  merchants'  ships  f,  about  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Lacedemonians  slew  as  enemies  whomsoever  they  took  at  sea, 
whether  confederates  of  the  Athenians,  or  neutral,  all  alike. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  end  of  summer,  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  both  they  themselves,  and  divers  Barbarian  nations  by 
them  raised,  made  war  against  Argos  of  Amphilochia,  and 
against  the  rest  of  that  territory.  The  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  Argives  arose  first  from  hence.  This  Argos  aifd  the 
rest  of  Amphilochia,  was  planted  by  Amphilocus  the  son  of 
Amphiraus,  after  the  Trojan  war;  who  at  bis  return,  mislildag 
then  the  state  of  Argos,  built  this  city  in  the  gulf  of  Ambracia, 
and  called  it  Argos,  after  the  name  of  his  own  country.  And  it 
was  the  greatest  city,  and  had  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
all  Amphilocia..  But  many  generations  after,  being  fallen  into 
misery,  they  communicated  their  city  with  the  Ambraciots, 
bordering  upon  Amphilochia.  And  then  they  first  learned 
the  Greek  language  now  used,  from  the  Ambraciots  that  liFed 
among  them.  For  the  rest  of  the  Amphilochians  were  Barba- 
rians. Now  the  Ambraciots  in  process  of  time  drove  out  the 
Argives,  and  held  the  city  by  tliemselves  :  whereupon  the  Am- 
philochians submitted  themselves  to  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
together  called  in  the  Athenians,  who  sent  thirty  gallies 
to  their  akl,  and  Phormio  for  genend.  Phormio  being  arrived, 
took  Argos  by  assault,  and  making  slaves  of  the  Ambraciots, 
put  the  town  into  the  joint  poisessions  of  the.  Amphilochians 

*  A  vile  act  of  Sadocot  to  gratify  the  Atheoiao*,  because  thej  bad  made  him 
free  of  their  city. 

t  'OXmmkg,  Shipt  of  the  round  form  of  |w11ding ;  for  the  nio  of  nerchaoti,  not 
for  the  me  of  w«r,  at  were^Uiet,  and  other  reeielt  of  the  Ion;  fora  of  building. 
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and  Acarnanians ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  league 
between  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians.  The  Ambraciots  there- 
fore, deriving  their  hatred  to  the  Argives  from  this  their  cap- 
tivity, came  in  with  an  army  partly  of  their  own,  and  partly 
raised  amongst  the  Chaonians,  and  other  neighbouring  Barba- 
rians now  in  this  war.  And  coming  to  Argos,  were  masters 
of  the  field ;  but  when  they  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault, 
they  returned,  and  disbanding,  went  every  nation  to  his  own. 
These  were  the  acts  of  the  summer. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Athenians  sent  twenty  gal- 
lies  about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Phormio,  who 
coming  to  lie  at  Naupactus  ^y  guarded  the  passage  that  none 
might  go  in  or  out  from  Corinth  and  the  Crissaean  gulf.  And 
other  six  gallies,  under  the  conduct  of  M elesander,  they  sent 
into  Caria  and  Lycia,  as  well  to  gather  tribute  in  those  parts,  as 
also  to  hinder  the  Peloponnesian  pirates,  lying  on  those  coasts, 
from  molesting  the  navigation  of  such  merchant  f  ships  as 
they  expected  to  come  to  them  from  Phaselis,  Phoenicia,  and 
that  part  of  the  continent.  But  Melesander  landing  in  Lycia 
with  such  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  as  he 
had  aboard,  was  overcome  in  battle  and  slain,  with  the  loss  of 
a  part  of  his  army. 

The  same  winter  the  Potidteans  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
the  siege,  seeing  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesian s 
could  not  make  them  rise,  and  seeing  their  victual  failed,  and 
that  they  were  forced,  amongst  divers  other  things  done  by 
them,  for  necessity  of  food,  to  eat  one  another,  propounded  at 
length  to  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euripides,  Hestiodorus  the  son 
of  Aristoclidas,  and  Phsnomachus  the  son  of  Callimachus,  the 
Athenian  commanders  that  lay  before  the  city,  to  give  the 
same  into  their  hands.  And  they,  seeing  both  that  the  army 
was  already  afl9icted  by  lying  in  that  cold  place,  and  that  the 
state  had  already  spent  two  thousand  talents  X  upon  the  siege, 
accepted  of  it.    The  conditions  agreed  on,  were  these ;   *  To 

*  depart,  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  auxiliar 

*  soldiers,  every  man  with  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  every  woman 

*  with  two ;  and  to  take  with  them  every  one  a  certain  sum  of 

*  money  for  his  charges  by  the  way.*  Hereupon  a  truce  was 
mnted  them  to  depart,  and  they  went,  some  to  the  Chalci* 
deans,  and  others  to  other  places,  as  they  could  get  to.  But  the 
people  of  Athens  called  the  commanders  in  question  for  com- 
pounding without  them,  conceiving  that  they  might  have  got- 
ten the  city  to  discretion  ;  and  sent  afterwards  a  colony  to  Po- 
tidflsa  of  their  own  citizens.    These  were  the  things  done  in 

•  LfpMlta.  t  "OKumSif, 

X  Three  hundred  and  lercnty-fire  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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this  winter.    And'so  ended  the  second  year  of  this  war,  writ- 
»  ten  by  Thucydides.  • 

YEAR  III. 

|.  'The  next  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates 

came  not  into  Attica,  but  turned  their  arms  against  Plat«ea^ 
led  by  Archidamus  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  having  pitched  his  camp,  was  about  to  waste  the 
territory  thereof.  But  the  Platseans  sent  ambassadors  pre- 
sently unto  him,  with  words  to  this  effect :  *  Archidamus,  and 

*  you  Lacedemonians,  you  do  neither  justly,  nor  worthy  your- 

*  selves  and   ancestors,   in   making  war  upon  Plataea.     For 

*  Pausanias  of  Lacedemon,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  having  (to- 

*  gether  with  such  Grecians  as  were  content  to  undergo  the 

*  danger  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  in  this,  our  territory)  de- 
'  livered  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  of  the  Persians,  when  he 

*  offered  sacrifice  in  the  market-place  of  Plataea  to  Jupiter  the 

*  deliverer,  called  together  all  the  confederates,  and  granted  to 

*  the  Plataeans  this  privilege ;  that  their  city  and  territory 
'  should  be  free :  that  none  should  make  unjust  war  against 

*  them,  nor  go  about  to  subject  them ;  and  if  any  did,  the 
^  confederates  then  present,  should  do  their  utmost  ability,  to 
'  revenge  their  quarrel.  These  privileges  your  fathers  granted 
'  us  for  our  valour  and  zeal  in  those  dangers.  But  now  do  you 
'  the  clean  contrary,  for  you  join  with  our  greatest  enemies, 
'  the  Thebans,  to  bring  us  into  subjection.    Therefore  calling 

*  to  witness  the  gods  then  sworn  by,  and  the  gods  both  of  your 

*  and  our  country,  we  require  you,  that  you  do  no  damage  to 

*  the  territory  of  Platfiea,  nor  violate  those  oaths;  but  that  you 
'  sufier  us  to  enjoy  our  liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed  us 
'  by  Pausanias.' 

The  Plataeans  having  thus  said,  Archidamus  replied,  and  said 
thus:  *  Men  of  Platsea,  if  you  would  do  as  ye  say,  you  say  what 

*  is  just.  For  as  Pausanias  hath  granted  to  you,  so  also  be  you 
^  free  j  and  help  to  set  free  the  rest,  who  having  been  par- 

*  takers  of  the  same  dangers  then,  and  being  comprised^  in 

*  the  same  oath  with  yourselves,  are  now  brought  into  subjec- 
'  tion  by  the  Athenians.    And  this  so  great  preparatian  and 

*  war  is  only  for  the   deliverance   of  them,  and  others :   of 

*  which   if  you  will   especially,  participate,  keep   your  oaths, 

*  at  least  (as  we  have  also  advised  you  formerly)  be  quiet,  and 
^  enjoy  your  own,  in  neutrality,  receiving  both  sides  in  the  way 

*  of  friendship,  neither  side  in  the  way  of  faction.*  Thus  said 
Archidamus.  And  the  ambassadors  of  Plataea,  when^  they 
heard  him,  returned  to  the  city;  and  having  communicated 
his  answer  to  the  people,  brought  word  again  to  Archidamus^ 
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That  what  be  had  advised,  was  impossible  far  them  to  per- 
form, without  leave  of  the  Athenians^  in  whose  keeping  were 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  that  they  feared  also  for  the 
whole  city,  lest  when  the  Liacedemonians  were  gone,  the 
Athenians  should  come  and  take  the  custody  of  it  out  of  their 
hands;  or  that  the  Thebans  comprehended  in  the  oath  of  re- 
ceiving both  sides,  should  again  attempt  to  surprise  it/  But 
Arcbidamus  to  encourage  them,  made  this  answer :  <  Deliver 
you  unto  us  Lacedemonians  your  city  and  your  houses,  shew 
us  the  bounds  of  your  territory,  give  us  your  trees,  by  tale,  and 
whatsoever  else  can  be  numberol,  and  depart  yourselves  whi- 
ther yoa  shall  think  good,  as  long  as  the  war  lasteth :  and 
when  it  shall  be  ended,  we  will  deliver  it  all  unto  you  aj^n : 
in  the  mean  time  we  will  keep  them  as  deposited,  and  wiH 
cultivate  your  ground,  and  pay  you  rent  for  it,  as  much  as 
ghaU  suffice  for  .your  maintenance/ 

Hereupon  the  ambassadors  went  again  into  the  city,  and 

having  consulted  with  the  people,  made  answer :  ^  That  they 

would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  it,  and  if  they  wouU 

consent,  they  would  then  accept  the  condition :  till  then  they 

desired  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  not  to  have  their  territory 

wasted/    Upon  this  he  granted  them  so  many  days  truce  as 

was  requisite  for  their  return,  and  for  so  long  forbore  to  waste 

their  territory.    When  the  Platsean  ambasssuiors  were  arrived 

at  Athens,  and  had  advised  on  the  matter  with  the  Athenians, 

they  returned  to  the  city  with  this  answer :  the  Athenians  say 

thus :  *  That  neither  in  foVmer  times,  since  we  were  their  con- 

^  federates,  did  they  ever  abandon  us  to  the  injury  of  any,  nor 

^  will  they  now  neglect  us,  but  give  us  their  utmost  assistance. 

^  And  they  conjure  us  by  the  oath  of  our  fathers,  not  to  make 

*  any  alienation  touching  the  league.' 

When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report,  the  Plataeans 
resolved  in  their  councils  not  to  betray  the  Athenians,  but  ra- 
ther to  endure,  if  it  must  be,  the  wasting  of  their  territory  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  to  suffer  whatsoever  misery  could  befal 
them ;  and  no  more  to  go  forth,  but  from  the  walls  to  make 
this  answer;  ^That  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  as  the 

*  Lacedemonians  had  required/  When  they  had  answered  so, 
Archidamus  the  king  first  made  a  protestation  to  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  country,  saying  thus :  '  All  ye  gods  and  heroes, 
^  protectors  of  Platseis,  be  witnesses  that  we  neither  invade  this 

*  territory,  wherein  our  fitthers,  after  their  vows  unto  you,  over^ 
^  came  Uie  Medes,  and  which  you  made  propitious  for  the 
^  Grrecians  to  fight  in,  unjustly  now  in  the  beginning;  because 
'  they  have  first  broken  the  league  they  had  sworn :  nc»r  what 
^  we  shall  further  do  will  be  any  injury,  because  though  we 
^  have  offered  many  and  nsasonable  conditions,  they  have  yet 
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'■  been  all  refused.    Assent  yet  also  to  the  punishment  of  the 

*  beginners  of  injury,  and  to  the  revenge  of  those  tliat  bear  law- 

*  ful  arras.* 

Having  made  this  protestation  to  the  gods,  he  made  ready 
bis  army  for  the  wan  And  first  having  felled  trees,  he  there- 
with made  a  palisado  about  the  town  that  none  might  go  out. 
That  done,  he  raised  a  mount  against  the  wall,  hoping  with  so 
gi«at  an  army  all  at  work  at  onecf,  to  have  quickly  taken  in. 
And  having  cut  down  wood  in  the  hill  Cithseron,  they  built  a 
frame  of  timber,  and  watled  it  about  on  either  side,  to  serve 
iostead  of  wall,  to  keep  the  eiirth  from  felling  too  milch  away, 
and  cast  into  it  stones,  and  earthy  and  whatsoever,  else  would 
serve  to  fill  it  up.  Seventy  days  arid  nights  continually  they 
pQjured  on,  dividing  the  work  between  them  for  rest  in  such 
'  wf^oner,  as  some  might  be  carrying,  whilst  others  took  their 
sleep  and  food.  And  they  were  urged  to  labour  by  the  Lace- 
de.monian9  that  commanded  the  mercenaries  of  tlie  several  ci- 
ties, and  had  the  charge  of  the  work.  The  Platfeans  seeing 
t\^  mount  to  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with  wood,  which 
having  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  place  where  the 
mount  touched,  they  built  it  within  full  of  bncks,  taken  ttom 
the  adjoining  houses,  for  that  purpose  demolished ;  the  tim- 
ber serving  to  bind  them  together^  that  the  building  tnight  riot 
be  weakened  by  the  heighU  The  same  was  also  covered  with 
hides  and  quills^  both  to  keep  the  timber  from  shot  of  wildfire, 
and  those  that  wrought  from  danger.  So  that  the  height  of 
the  wall  was  great  on  one  side,  and  the  mount  went  up  as  fast 
on  the  other.  The  Plataeans  used  also  this  device;  they  brake 
a  hole  in  their  own  wall,  where  the  mount  joined,  and  drew  the 
earth  from  it  unto  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when 
they  found  it  Qut,  took  clay,  and  therewith  daubing  hurdles  of 
reeds,  east  the  same  into  the  chihk,  which  mouldering  not,  as 
did  the  earth,  they  could  not  draw  it  away.  The  Plataeatis  ex- 
cluded her^,  gave  over  that  plot,  and  digging  a  secret  mine, 
which  they  carried  under  the  mount  from  within  the  city  by 
conjecture,  fetched  away  the  earth  again,  and  were  a  long  time 
Undiscovex^ ;  so  that  still  casting  on,  the  mount  grew  still  less, 
the  earth  being  drawn  away  below,  and  settling  over  the  part 
vliere  it  was  voided.  The  Platfeans  neverthejess,  fearing  that 
tiiey  should  not  bci  able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being,  few  against 
many,  devised  this  further.:  they  gave  over  working  at  the  high 
wall  against  the  mount,  and  beginning  at  both  ends  Of  it,  where 
tjie  wall  was  low,  built  another  wall  in  form  of  a  crescent,  inward 
to  the  city,  that  if  the  great  wall  were  taken,  this  might  resist, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  make  another  mount;  and  by  coming 
further  in,  to  be  at  double  pains,  and  withal  more  encompass- 
able  with  shot.    The  Peloponnesians,  together  mth  the  raising 
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of  the  mount,  brought  to  the  city  their  engines  ot  battery ; 
one  of  which,  by  help  of  the  mount,  they  applied  to  the  high 
waO,  wherewith  they  much  shook  it,  and  put  the  Platieans  into 
great  fear;  and  others  to  other  parts  of  the  wall,  which  the  Pla- 
tseans  partly  turned  aside,  by  casting  ropes  about  them,  and 
partly  with  great  beams,  which  being  hung  in  long  iron  chains 
by  either  end  upon  two  other  great  beams  jetting  over,  and  in- 
cltning  from  above  the  wall  like  to  horns,  they  drew  up  to  them 
athwaurt,  and  where  the  engine  was  about  to  light,  slacking 
the  chains,  and  letting  their  hands  go,  they  let  fell  with  vio- 
lence, to  break  the  beak  of  it.  After  this,  the  Peloponnesian^ 
seeing  their  engines  availed  not,  and  thiiiking  it  hard  to  take 
the  city  by  any  present  violence,  prepared  themselves  to  besiege 
it.  But  first  they  thought  fit  to  attempt  it  by  fire,  being  no 
great  city,  and  when  the  wind  should  rise,  if  they  could,  to  bum 
it.  For  there  was  no  way  they  did  not  think  on,  to  have  gained 
it  without  expense  and  long  siege.  Having  therefore  brought 
faggots,  they  cast  them  from  the  mount,  into  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  their  new  wall,  which  by  so  many  hands  was 
quickly  filled ;  and  then  into  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  city  as 
at  that  distance  they  could  reach :  and  throwing  amongst  them 
fire,  together  with  brimstone  and  pitch,  kindled  the  wood,  and 
raised  such  a  flame,  as  the  like  was  never  seen  before,  made  by 
the  hand  of  man.  For  as  for  the  woods  in  the  mountains,  the 
trees  have  indeed  taken  fire,  but  it  hath  been  by  mutual  attri- 
tion, and  have  flamed  out  of  their  own  accord.  But  this  fire 
Was  a  great  one,  and  the  Platseans  that  had  escaped  other  mis- 
chiefs, wanted  little  of  being  consumed  by  this.  For  near  the 
wall  they  could  not  get  by  a  great  way :  and  if  the  wind  had 
been  with  it  (as  the  enemy  hoped  it  might)  they  could  never 
liave  escaped.  It  is  also  reported,  that  there  fell  much  rain 
then,  with  great  thunder,  and'  that  the  flame  was  extinguished, 
and  the  danger  ceased  by  that.  The  Peloponnesians,  when 
they  fiuled  likewise  of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army,  and 
dismissing  the  rest,  enclosed  the  city  atx>ut  with  a  wall,  divid- 
ing the  circumference  thereof  to  the  charge  of  the  several  ci- 
ties. There  was  a  ditch  both  within  and  without  it,  out  of 
which  they  made  their  bricks;  and  after  it  was  fipished,  which 
was  about  ihe  rising  of  Arcturus  ♦,  they  left  a  guud  for  one  half 
of  the  wall,  (for  the  other  was  guarded  by  the  Boeotians)  and 
departed  with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  were  dissblved  according 
to  their  cities.  The  Plataeans  had  before  this,  sent  their  wives 
and  children,  and  all  their  unserviceable  men  to  Athens*  The 
rest  were  besieged,  being  in  number,  of  the  Plataeans  them- 
selves four  hundred,  of  Athenians  eighty,  and  one  hundred  wo- 

*  In  tlie  be^iimipg  of  September. 
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neo  to  dress  their  meat.  These  were  all  wheia  the  siege  was 
first  laid,  and  not  more,  neither  free  nor  bond  in  the  city.  In 
this  manner  was  the  city  besieged. 

The  same  sfummer,  at  the  same  time  that  this  journey  was 
made  against  Plataea,  the  Athenians  with  two  thousand  men  of 
arms  of  their  own  oity$  and  two  hundred  horsemen,  made  war 
upon  the  Chakideans  of  Thrace,  and  the  BotUeeans,  when  the 
corn  was  at  the  highest,  under  the  conduct  of  Xenophon  the 
son  of  £arypides,  and  two  others.  These  coming  before  Spar<- 
tolus  in  Bottiesa,  destr(^ed  the  corn,  and  expected  that  the 
town  should  have  heea  rendered  by  tlie  practice  of  some  within* 
But  such  as  would  not  have  it  so,  having  sent  for  aid  to  Olyn- 
ihus  before,  there  came  into  the  city  for  safeguard  therefore,  a 
supply  both  of  men  of  arms,  and  other  soldiers  from  thence. 
And  tliese  issmng  fortfi  of  Spartolus,  the  Athenians  put  them*- 
selves  in  order  of  battle  under  the  town  itself.  The  men  of 
3rms  of  the  Chakideans,  and  certain  auxiliaries  with  them, 
were  overcome. by  the  Athenians,  and  retired  within  Spartolus. 
And  the  horsemen  of  the  Chalcideans,  and  their  li^ht^armed 
soldiers,  overca^ie  the  h(»rsemen,  and  light-armed  of  the  Athe*- 
iiians ;  but  they  had  some  few  targetiers  besides,  of  the  terrStdiy 
called  Chrnsis.  When  the  battle  was  now  begun,  came  a  sup- 
ply of  other  targetiers  from  Olynthus,  which  the  light-armed 
soldiers  of  Spartolus  perceiving,  emboldened  both  by  this  ad«- 
dittonof  strength,  and  also  as  having  had  the  better  before,  with 
the  Chalcidean  hoise,  and  this  neyv  supply,  charged  the  Athe^ 
nians  afwsh.  Tlie  Athenians  hereupon  retired  to  two  compa- 
nies they  bad  left  with  the  carriages;  and  as  oft  as  the  Atne^ 
nians  charged,  the  Chalcideans  retired;  and  when  theAthe- 
jiians  retired,  tiie  Chakideans  charged  them  with  «their  shot. 
Especially  the^Ghalcidean  horsemen  rode  up,  and  charging  them 
5vhere  they  thought  fit,,  forced  the  Athenians  in  extreme  afirij^t, 
to  torn  tiunr  backs,  and  chased  them  a  great  way.  The  Athe- 
nians fled  to  Potidsea,  aqd  having  afterwards  fetched  away  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  upon  truce,  returned  with  the  remainder 
of  their  army,  to  Athens.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  men  they 
lost,  andtheir  cliief  commanders  all  three.  And  the  Cbalci-^ 
deans  and  Bottis&ans,  when  they  had  set  up  a  trophy,  and 
taken  up  dieir  dead  bodies,  disbanded  and  went  every  one  to  his 
city. 

Not  long  after  this;  the  same  summer,  tiie  Ambraciotes  and 
Chaonians,  desiring  to  subdue  all  Acarnania,  and  to  make  it 
revolt  from  tbe  Athenians,  persuaded  t^e  Lacedemonians  to 
make  ready  a  fleet  out  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  to  send 
one  thousand  men  of  arms  into  Acarnania;  saying,  that  if  they 
aided  them  both  with  a  fleet,  and  aland  army  at  once,  the  Acar- 
nanians  of  the  aea^coast  bmng  thereby  disabled  to  asnst^tbe  rest, 
having  easily  gained  Acarwnja»  tiiey  might  be  masters  after- 
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ward  both  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephalonia,  aod  the  Athenians 
hereafter  less  able  to  make  their  voyages  about  Peloponnesus ; 
and  that  there  was  a  hope  besides  to  take  Naupactus.  The 
Peloponnesians  assenting,  sent  thither  Cnemus^  who  was  yet 
admiral,  with  his  men  of  arms,  in  a  few  gallies  immediately ; 
and  withal  sent  word  to  the  cities  about,  as  soon  as  their  gal- 
lies were  ready,  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  Leucas.  Now  the 
Corinthians  were  very  zealous  in  the  behalf  of  the  Ambraciotes, 
as  being  their  own  colony.  And  the  gallies  which  were  to  go 
from  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  and  that  part  of  the  coast,  were  now 
making  ready ;  and  those  of  the  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  and 
Ambraciotes,  were  arrived  before,  and  stayed  at  Leucas  for  their 
coming.  Cnemus  and  his  one  thousand  men  of  arms  when 
they  had  crossed  the  sea  undescried  of  Phormio,  who  com- 
manded the  twenty  Athenian  gallies  that  kept  watch  at  Nau- 
pactus ^,  presently  prepared  for  the  war  by  land.  He  had  in 
his  army,  of  Grecians,  the  Ambraciotes,  Leucadians,  Anactorians, 
and  the  thousand  Peloponnesians  he  brought  with  him ;  and  of 
Barbarians,  a  thousand  Chaonians,  who  have  no  king,  but  were 
led  by  Photius  and  Nicanor,  which  two  being  of  the  families 
digible  had  now  the  annual  government.  With  the  Chaonians 
came  also  the  Thesprotians,  they  also  without  a  king.  The 
Molossians,  and  Antitanians  were  led  by  Sabylinthus,  protector 
of  Tbarups  their  king,  who  was  yet  in  minority.  The  Para- 
veans  were  led  by  their  king  Oraedus;  and  under  Orsedus, 
served  likewise,  by  permission  of  Antiochus  their  king  a  thou- 
aand  Orestians.  Also  Perdiccas  sent  thither,  unknown  to  the 
Athenians,  a  thousand  Macedonians ;  but  these  last  were  not 
yet  arrived.  With  this  army  began  Cnemus  to  march,  without 
staying  for  the  fleet  from  Corinth.  And  passing  through  Argia, 
they  destroyed  Limi^a,  a  town  unwalled.  From  thence  they 
xnarchdi  towards  Stratus,  the  greatest  city  of  Acamania;  con- 
ceiving that  if  they  could  take  this  first,  the  rest  would  come 
easily  in.  The  Acarnanians  seeing  a  great  army  by  land  w^ 
entered  their  country  already,  and  expecting  the  enemy  also  by 
«ea,  joined  not  to  succour  Stratus,  but  guarded  every  one  his 
own,  and  sent  for  aid  to  Phormio.  But  he  answered  them, 
that  since  there  was  a  fleet  to  be  set  forth  from  Corinth,  he 
could  not  leave  Naupactus  without  a  guard.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians and  their  confederates,  with  their  army  divided  into 
three,  marched  on  towards  the  city  of  the  Stratians,  to  the  end 
that  being  encamped  near  it,  if  they  yielded  not  on  parley, 
they  might  presently  assault  the  walls.  So  they  went  on,  the 
Chaonians  and  other  Barbarians  in  the  middle;  the  Leuca- 
dians, and  Anactorians,  and  such  others  as  were  with  these,  on 
the  right. hand;  and  Cnemus,  with  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Ambraciotes  on  the  left  f  each  army  at  great  distance^  and  some- 

*  Lepanto.    - 
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times  (Hit  of  sight  one  of  another.  The  Gredlilosin'  tlietr  mtoch 
kept  their  order^  and  went  warily  on^  till  they  had  gptlen  a  con- 
venient place  to  encamp  in.  Bat  the  Chaonians  confident  of 
themselves,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  accounted 
most  warlike,  had  not  the  patience  to  take  in  any  ground  for 
a  camp,  but  carried  furiously  on,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  . 
Barbarians,  thought  to  have  taken  the  town  by  their  ctomourr 
and  to  have  the  action  ascribed  only  to  themselves.  But  they^ 
of  Stratus,  aware  of  this,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  way^.and 
imaginings  if  they  could  overcome  these,  thus  divided  frojen  the 
other  two  armies,  that  the  Grecians  also  would  be  Ijie  less  for* 
ward  to  come  on,  placed  divers  ambushes  not  fai>  irom  the  city, 
and  when  the  enemies  approached,  fell  upon  them,  both  from 
the  city,  and  from  the  ambushes  at  once,  and  putting  them  into 
affright,  slew  many  of  the  Chaonisms  upon  the  {:4ace.  And 
the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  seeing  these  to  shrink,  staid  no  km-* 
ger,  but  fled  outright.  Neither  of  the  Grecian  armies  had 
knowledge  of  this  skirmish,  because  they  were  gone  so  far  be-* 
fore,  to  choose  (as  they  then  thought)  a  commodious  place  to 
pitch  in.  But  when  the  Barbarians  came  back  upon  them 
running,  they  received  them,  and  ioining  both  camps  together^ 
stirred  no  more  for  that  day.  And  the  Stratians  assaulted  them 
not,  for  want  of  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  the  Acarnanians,  but  used 
their  slings  against  them,  and  troubled  them  much  tfattt  way; 
For  without  their  men  of  arras,  there  was  no  stirring  for  them. 
And  in  this  kind  the  Acarnanians  are  held  excellent.  - 

When  night  came,  Cnemus  withdrew  his  army  to  the  river 
Anapus,  from  Stratus  eighty  furlongs,  and  fetched  off  the  dead 
bodies  upon  truce  the  next  day.  And  whereas  the  city  Oeniades 
was  come  in  of  itself,  he  ma^e  his  retreat  thither,  before  the 
Acarnanians  should  assemble  with  their^^succours ;  and  from 
thence  went  every  one  home.  And  the  Stratians  set  up  a  tio^ 
phy  of  the  skirmish  against  the  Barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  Corinth,  and  the  other  confe** 
derates,  that  was  to  set  out  from  the  Crisssean  gulf,  and  to  join 
with  Cnemus  to  hinder  the  lower  Acarnanians  from  aiding  the 
upper,  came  not  at  all;  but  were  compieUed  to  fight  with 
Phormio,  and  those  twenty  Athenian  galUes  that  kept  watdi  at 
Naupactus,  about  the  same  time  that  the  skirmish  was  at  Stra- 
tus. For  as  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  Phormio  waited  on 
them  till  they  were  out  of  the  streight,  intending  to  set  upon 
them  in*  the  open  sea.  And  the  Corinthians  and  their  confe- 
derates went  not  as  to  fight  by  sea,  but  furnished  rather  for  the 
land  service  in  Acarnania;  and  never  thought  that  the  Athe- 
nians with  their  twenty  gallies,  durst  fight  with  theirs,  that  were 
seven  and^  forty.  Nevertheless  when  they  saw  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  themselves  sailed  by  one  shore,  kept  over  against  them 
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oti  the  oHier,  md  thttt  now  wh^n  they  went  offfrdm  PfttM  in 
Achaia,  to  go  over  to  Acanmnia  in  the  opposite  continent,  the 
Athenians  came  towards  them  from  Chalcis  and  the  river  Eue* 
nets,  and  also  knew  that  they  had  come  to  anchor  there  the 
night  before,  they  found  they  were  then  to  fight  of  necessity, 
directly  gainst  the  mouth  of  the  streight.  The  commanders 
of  the  fleet  were  such  as  the  cities  that  set  it  forth  had  severally 
i^ypoiiited;  but  of  the  Corinthians  these^  Machon,  Isocrates, 
antKAgatharcbidas.  The  Peloponnesians  ordered  their  fleet  in: 
such  Wianner,  as  they  made  thereof  a  circle  as  great  as,  without 
leavingNb^^ces  so  wide  as  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  through, 
they  were  posisjibly  able ;  with  the  stems  of  their  gallies  out- 
ward, and  stems  inward,  and  into  the  midst  thereof,  received 
such  dmAU  vei#els  as  came  with  them ;  and  also  five  of  their 
swiftest  g^es,  the  which  were  at  narrow  passages  to  come 
fcffth  in  whatsoever  part  the  enemy  should  charge. 

But  the  Athenians  with  their  gallies  ordered  one  after  one  in 
file,  went  round  them,  and  shrunk  them  up  together,  by  wip* 
ing  them  ever  as  they  passed,  and  putting  them'  in  expecta- 
tion of  present  fight.  But  Phormie  had  before  forbidden  them 
to  fl^ht,  till  he  had  given  them  the  signal.  For  he  hoped  that 
this  order  of  theirs  Would  not  last  long,  as  in  an  army  on  hmd, 
but  that  the  gallies  would  fall  foul  of  one  another,  and  be  troa«» 
Med  also  with  the  smaller  vessels  in  the  midst.  And  if  the 
wind  sbdold  also  blow  out  of  the  gulf,  in  expectation  whereof 
he  so  went  round  them,  and  which  usually*  blew  there  every 
momkig,  be  made  account  they  would  then  instantly  be  dis- 
ordered. As  for  giving  the  onset,  because  his  gallies  were  more 
a^ile  than  the  gallies  of  the  enemy,  he  thought  it  was  his  oWn 
mctiotij  and  would  be  most  opportune  on  that  occasixHi« 
When  this  Wind  was*  up,  and  the  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians 
being  already  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass,  were  both  ways 
troubled  by  the  wind,  and  withal  by  their  own  lesser  vessek 
tbat  incumbered  tiiem ;  and  when  one  gaily  fell  foul  of  another, 
dnd  the  mariners  laboured  to  set  them  clear  with  their  poles, 
and  thfougli  the  noise  they  made,  keeping  ofT,  and  reviling 
each  other,  heard  nothing,  neither  of  their  charge,  nor  of  the 
gaiKes  direction ;  and  for  want  of  skill,  unable  to  keep  up  their 
oars  in  a  troubled  sea,  rendered  the  gaily  untractable  to  hhn 
that  sate  at  the  heln>,  then,  and  with  this  opportunity  he  gave 
the  signal.  And  the  Athenians  charging,  dbowned  first  one  of 
the  admirri  gallies,  and  divers  others  irfter  it,  in  the  seviertd  parts 
they  assaulted ;  and  brought  them  to  that  pass  at  length,  that 
not  one  applyhg  himself  to  the  fight,  they  fled  all  towards 

*  A  set  wind  wnicb  bfew  crery  morning  there  from  the  east,  caused^  as  it 
*?Mncth,  hy  'thf»  «j»|)ftmi4r  uf  tlif  91111. 
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Fiitm  and  Dfme,  oiftkt  of  Achaia.  The  AthtmauA,  after  Ibey 
kad  chased  them,  and  taken  twelire  gaUies,  and  slain  most  of 
the  a^n  that  wwe  in  them^  fell  o%  mi  went  to  Molycbiium  f 
and  when  they  bad  there  set  up  a  trophy,  and  consecrated  one 
gaUy  to  Neptnne,  they  returned  with  the  rest  to  Naupactus^ 
The  Peloponnesians  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleets  went 
piese»tly  along  the  coast  of  CyUene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans ; 
and  thither,  after  the  battle  at  Stratus,  came  also  Cnemus  from 
Leucas,  and  witb  him  those  gallies  that  were  there,  and  with 
whidi  this  other  fleet  should  have  been  joined. 

After  this,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  unto  Cnemus  to  the  Seet, 
Timocvales,  Brasidas,  and  Lyeophron  to  be  of  his  council,  with 
command  to  prepare  for  another  better  fight,  and  not  to  su£fer 
a  few  gallies  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the  sea.  For  they 
thought  this  accident  (especially  being  their  first  proof  by  sea) 
very  much  against  reason ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  de- 
fect of  the  fleet,  as  of  their  courage :  never  comparing  the  long 
practice  of  the  Athenians,  with  their  own  short  study  in  these 
businesses.  And  therefore  they  sent  these  men  thither  in  pas* 
sion  f  who  being  arrived  with  Cnemus,  intimated  to  the  ctties< 
about  to  provide  their  gallies,  and  caused  those  they  had  before, 
to  be  repaired.  Phormio  likewise  sent  to  Athens,  ;to  make 
known  both  the  enemies  preparation,  and  his  own  former  vic- 
tory; and  withal  to  will  them  to  send  speedily  unto  him,  as^ 
many  galKes  as  they  could  make  ready ;  because  they  were^ 
every  day  in  expectation  of  a  new  fight.  Hereupon  they  sent 
him  twenty  gallies,  but  commanded  him  that  had  the  charge  of 
them  to  go  first  into  Crete. 

For  Nicias  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  the  public  host  of  the  Athe-^ 
nians,  had  persuaded  them  to  a  voyage  against  Cydonisi,  tellr 
ing  them  diey  miglit  take  it  in,  being  now  tneir  enemy« 
miicfa  he  did,  to  gratify  the  Polychnits^  that  bordered  won, 
the  Cydonians.  Therefore  with  these  gallies  he  sailed  into* 
Crete,  and  toother  with  the  Polychnitae,  wasted  the  tenit(xy 
of  the  Cydontans ;  where  abo,  by  reason  of  the  winds,  and 
weather  unfit  to  take  sea  in,  he  wasted  not  a  little  of  his  tim^. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  Athenians  were  mnd-*bouQd 
in  Crete,  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  Cylleoe,  in  order  of 
battle  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Panormus  of  Achaia,  to  which 
also  were  their  land  forces  to  oome  to  aid  them.  Phormio  l^e- 
wise  sailed  by  the  shore  to  Rhium  Molychricum,  and  anchored 
without  it,  with  twenty  gallies,  the  same  be  had  used  in  ther 
former  battle.  Now  this  Rhium  was  of  the  Athenians'  sidcj^ 
and  the  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus  lies  on  the  opposite  shixe, 
distant  from  it  at  the  most  but  seven  furiongs  of  sea ;  and  these 
two  make  the  mouth  of  the  Cris^sean  gulf.  The  Peloponne- 
sians therefore  came  to  an  anchor  at  Rhium  of  Achaia^  witl^ 
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seventy-sev'en  gaOies^  not  far  ^m  PaobnniHhr  where  thef  left 
their  land  forces.  After  they  3aw  tbe  Athenians,  and  had  lain 
six, or  seven  days  one  a^nst  the  other,  meditating  and  provid- 
ing for  the  battle,  the  Feloponnesians  not  intending  to  put  oS 
without  Rhium  into  the  wide  sea,  for  fear  of  what  they  had 
sufieeed  by  it  before;  nor  the  other  to  enler  the  streight,  be- 
cause to  light  within,  they  thought  to  be  the  enemies*  advan- 
tage. At  last,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  comman- 
ders of  the  Peloponnesians,  desiring  to  fight  speedily  before  a 
new  supply  should  arrive  from  Athens,  called  the  soldiers  toge- 
ther, ancl  seeing  the  most  of  them  to  be  fearful  through  their 
former  defeat,  and  not  forward  to  fight  again,  encouraged  them 
first  with  words  to  this  effect. 

The  Oral  inn  of  Cnemus. 

*  Men  of  Peloponnesus,  if  any  of  you' be  afield  of  the  battle 
at  hand,  for  the  success  of  the  battle  past,  his  fear  is  without 
ground.'  For  you  know  we  were  inferior  to  them  then  in  pre- 
paration, and  set  not  forth  as  to  a  fight  at  sea,  but  rather  to 
an  expedition  by  land.  Fortune  likewise,  crossed  us  in 
many  things,  and  somewhat  we  miscarried  by  unskilfulness^ 
so  as  the  loss  can  no  way  be  ascribed  to  cowardice.  Nor  is 
it  just,  so  long  as  we  were  not  overcome  by  mere  force,  but 
have  somewhat  to  allege  in  our  excuse,  that  the  mind  should 
be  dejected  for  the  calamity  of  the  event.  But  we  must 
think,  that  though  fortune  may  fail  men,  yet  the  courage  of  a 
valiant  man  can  never  fail,  and  not  that  we  may  justify  cow- 
ardice In  any  thing,  by  pretending  want  of  skill,  and  yet  be 
truly  valiant.  And  yet  you  are  not  so  much  short  of  their 
skill,  as  you  exceed  them  in  valour.  And  though  this  know- 
ledge of  theirs  which  you  so  much  fear,  joined  with  courage, 
will  not  be  without  a  memory  also,  to  put  what  they  know  in 
execution,  yet  without  courage  ho  act  in  the  world  is  of  any 
force  in  the  time  of  danger.  For  fear  confoundeth  the  me- 
mory, and  skill  without  courage  av^leth  nothing.  To  their 
odds  therefore  of  skill,  oppose  your  odds  of  valour;  and  to 
the  fear  caused  by  your  overthrow,  oppose  your  being  then 
unprovided.  You  have  further  now,  a  greater  fleet,  and  to 
fight  on  your  own  shore,  with  your  aids  at  hand  of  men  of 
arms :  and  for  the  most  part,  the  greatest  number,  and  best 
provided,  get  the  victory.  So  that  we  can  neither  see  any 
one  cause  in  particular,  why  we  should  miscarry ;  and  what- 
soever we^e  our  wants  in  the  former  battle,  supplied  in  this, 
will  now  turn  to  our  Instruction.  With  courage  therefore^ 
both  masters  and  mariners  follow  every  man  in  ms  order,  not 
forsaking  the  place  assigned  him.     And  for  us^  we  shall 
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'  otder  the  (at^tle  as  well  as  Uie  former  coiDmanders ;  and 
'  kave  no  excuse  to  any  man  of  his  cowardice.  And  if  any 
^'will  needs  be  a  coward,  he  shall  receive  condign  pmiishmenf, 

*  and  the  valiant  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  merit/ 

Thus  did  the  commanders  encourage  the  Peloponnesians. 

And  Phormio,  he  likewise  doubting  that  his  soldiers  were 
but  faint-hearted,  and  observing  they  had  consultations  apart^ 
and  were  afraid  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemies  gallies,  thought 
good,  having  called  ^lem  together,  to  encourage  and  admonish 
them  upon  the  present  occasion.  For  though  he  had  always 
before  told  them,  and  predisposed  their  minds  to  an  opinion 
that  there  was  no  number  of  gallies  so  great,  which  setting 
upon  them,  they  ought  not  to  undertake ;  and  also  most  of 
the  soldiers  had  of  long  time  assumed  a  conceit  of  themselves, 
that  being  Athenians,  they  ought  not  to  decline  any«  number  of 
gallies  whatsoever  of  the  Pdoponnesians ;  yet  when  he  saw 
that  the  sight  of  the  enemy  present  had  dejected  them,  he 
thought  fit  to  revive  their  courage,  and  having  assembled  the 
Athenians,  said  thus : 

The  Oration  ofPhomiio^ 

^  SoLDiBRs,  having  observed  your  fear  of  the  enemies  nam'> 
^  ber,  I  have  called  you  together,  not  enduring  to  see  you  ter- 
^  rified  with  things  that  are  not  terrible.  For  first  they  have 
'  prepared  this  great  number  and  odds  of  gallies,  for  that  they 

*  were  overcome  before,  and  because  they  are  even  in  their  own 
'  opinions  too  weak  for  us.  And  next,  their  present  boldness 
^  proceeds  only  from  their  knowledge  in  land  service,  in  con* 

*  iidence  whereof  (as  if  to  be  valiant  were  peculiar  unto  them) 
'  they  are  now  come  up ;  wherein  having  the  most  part 
'  prospered,  they  think  to  do  the  same  in  service  by  sea.     But 

<  .in  reason  the  odds  must  be  ours  in  this,  as  well  as  it  is  theirs 
^  in   the  other  kind.      For  in  courage  they  exceed   us  not, 

*  and  as  touching  the  advantage  of  either  sule,  we  may  better 
'  be  bold  now  than  they.  And  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are 
^  the  leaders  of  tlie  confederates,  bring  them  to  fight,  for  the 
^  greatest  pa^t  (in  respect  of  the  opinion  they  have  of  us) 
'  against  their  wills ;  for  else  they  would  never  have  undertaken 
'a  new  battle  after  they  were  once  so  clearly  overthrown. 

<  Fear  not  therefore  any  great  boldness  on  their  part.  But  the 
^  fear  which  they  have  of  you  is  far  both  greater  and  more  cer- 

*  tain,  not  only  for  that  you  have  overcome  them  before,  but 
^  ako  for  this,  that  they  would  never  believe  you  would  ^o 
'  about  to  resist,  unless  you  had  some  notable  thing  to  put  m 

<  practice  upon  them.     For  when  the  enemy  is  the  greater 
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*  numbery  as  diese  aie  now^  they  inside  chiefly  upon  eonfi*- 
^  deoee  of  their  strength.    But  they  that  are  mueh  the  fewer 

*  must  have  some  great  and  sure  design  when  they  dare  fight 

<  unconstrained.    Wherewith  these  men  now  amazed,  fear  us 

<  more  for  our  unlikely  preparation,  than  they  would  if  it  were 
'  more  proportionable.  Besides,  many  great  armies  have 
^  been  both  overcome  by  the  lesser  through  unskilfulness,  and 

<  some  also  by  timorousness,  both  which  we  ourselves  are  free 
'  from.  As  for  the  battle,  I  will  not  willingly  fight  in  the 
^  gulf;  nor  go  in  thither;  seeing  that  to  a  few  gallies  with 
'  nimbleness  and  art,  against  many  withoflt  art,  streightness  of 

*  room  is  disadvantage.  For  neither  can  one  charge  with  the 
^  beak  of  the  gallv  as  is  fit,  unless  he  have  sight  of  the  enemy 
'  afer  oif,  or  if  he  be  himself  over-pressed,  again  get  clear. 
^  Nor  is  there  any  getting  through  them,  or  turning  to  and  ftp 
'  at  ones  pleasure,  which  are  sJl  the  works  of  such  gallies  as 
^  have  their  advantage  in  agility ;  but  the  sea  fight  would  of 

*  necessity  be  the  same  with  a  battle  by  land,  wherein  the 
^  greater  number  must  have  the  better.    But  of  this,  I  shall 

*  myself  take  the  best  care  I  am  able.     In  the  mean  time  keep 

*  you  your  order  well  in  the  gallies,  and  every  man  receive  his 
^  charge  readily,  and  the  rather  because  the  enemy  is  at  anchor 
^  so  near  us.  In  the  fight,  have  in  great  estimation,  order  and 
'  sHence,  as  things  of  great  force  in  most  military  actions,  es- 

*  peoially  in  a  fight  by  sea,  and  charge  these  your  enemies  ac- 
^  cording  to  the  worth  of  your  former  acts.     You  are  to  fight 

*  for  a  great  wager,  either  to  destroy  the  hope  of  the  Pelopon- 
'  nesian  navies,  or  to  bring  the  fear  of  the  sea  nearer  home  to 
'  the  Athenians.    Again,  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  beaten 

*  them  once  already ;  and  men  once  overcome,  will  not  come 
'  again  to  the  danger  so  well  resolved  as  before.' 

Thus  did  Phormio  also  encourage  his  soldiers. 

He  Peloponnesians,  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  would« 
enter^  the  gulf  and  streight,  desiring  to  draw  them- in  against' 
their  wills,  weighed  anchor,  and  betime  in  the  morning  having 
arranged  their  gallies  by  four  and  four  in  a  rank,  sailed  along 
their  own  coast,  withm  the  gulf,  leading  the  way,  in  the  same 
Older  as  tiiey  had  lain  at  anchor  with  their  right-wing.  In 
this  wing  they  had  placed  twenty  of  their  swiftest  galUes,  to 
the  end  that  if  Phormio,  thinking  them  going  to  Naupactus, 
should  for  safeguard  of  the  town,  sail  along  his  own  coast  like- 
wise, within  the  streight,  the  Athenians  might  not  be  able  to 
get  b^ond  that  wing  of  theirs  and  avoid  the  impression,  but 
be  endosed  by  their  gallies  on  both  sides.  Phormio  fearing 
(as  they  expected)  what  might  become  of  the  town  now  with- 
out guard,  as  soon  as  he  sew  them,  from  anchor,  against  his 
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wai^  atid  in  extmne  hitte  went  idbomi)  and  MtiM  %ilf  the 
shora  wiih  the  land  forces  of  the  Measeniaos  naidiing  h^  to 
aid  bini.  The  Pelopoonestans  when  they  saw  them  sail  in  oae 
long  file,  gaily  after  gaily,  and  that  they  were  now  in  the  gulfji 
and  by  the  shore,  (which  they  most  desired)  upon  me  sign 
given,  turned  suddenly,  every  one  as  fast  as  he  oould  upoa  tibe 
Athenians,  hoping  to  have  intercepted  them  every  gaily.  Bat 
of  those,  the  eleven  foremost  avoiding  that  wing,  and  the  turn 
made  by  the  Peloponnesians,  got  out  into  the  open  sea.  The 
rest  they  int^cepted,  and  driving  them  to  the  shore,  su&k 
them. 

The  men,  as  many  as  swam  not  out,  they  slew,  and  tlie  gal- 
lies  some  they  tied  to  their  own,  and  towed  them  away  empty^ 
and  one  with  the  men  and  all  in  her  they  had  alr^aay  takeo« 
But  the  Messenian  succonrs  on  land,  entering  the  sen  with 
their  arms,  got  aboard  of  some  of  them,  and  fighting  firom  the 
decksy  recovered  them  again,  after  they  were  already  towing 
away.  And  in  this  part  the  Peloponnesians  had  the  victoiy» 
and  overcame  the  gallies  of  the  Athenians.  Now  the.  twenty 
gallies  that  were  their  right  wing,  gave  chase  to  those  .eleven 
Athenian  gallies,  which  had  avoided  them  when  they  turned, 
and  were  gotten  into  the  open  sea.  Tliese  flying  toward  Nau» 
pactus,  arrived  there  before  the  enemies  all  save  one,  and  when 
they  came  under  the  temple  of  Apollo,  turned  their  beak-'beads, 
and  put  themselves  into  readiness  for  defence,  in  case  the  eoe* 
my  shouhl  folk>w  them  to  the  land.  But  the  Peloponnesians 
as  they  came  after,  were  pseanizing*,  as  if  they  had  already 
the  Tictory ;  and  one  gaily,  which  was  of  Leucas,.  being  far 
before  the  rest,  gave  chase  to  one  Athenian  gaily  that  was  be* 
hind  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  lay 
out  into  the  sea  a  certain  ship  at  anchor,  to  which  the  Athenian 
gaily  first  coming,  fetched  a  compass  about  her,  and  came 
back  full  butt  against  the  Leucadian  gaily  that  gave  her  chase, 
and  sunk  her.  Upon  this  unexpected  and  unlikely  accident 
they  began  to  fear,  and  having  abo  followed  the  chase,  as 
being  victors,  disorderly,  some  cSt  them  let  down  their  oais  into 
the  water  and  hindered  tiie  way  of  their  gallies  (a  matter  of 
veiy  ill  consequence,  seeing  the  enemy  was  so  near)  and  staid 
Jbr  more  company.  And  some  of  them  through  igaocance  of 
the  coast,  ran  upon  the  shelves.  The  Athenians  seeing  this, 
took  heart  again,  and  together  with  one  clamour  set  upon 
then ;  who  resisted  not  long,  because  of  their  present  ercors 
committed,  and  their  dtsairay ;  but  turned  and  fled  to  Pancnr- 
mus,  from  whence  at  first  they  set  forth.  The  Athenians 
followed,  and  took  from  them  six  gaUies,  that  were  hindmost, 
• 

*  ^infing  ikt  hjnnii  of  rtctory. 
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nni  recovered  their  own  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  sunk 
by  the  shore,  and  tied  a  stern  of  theirs.  Of  the  men,  some 
they  slew,  and  some  also  they  took  alive.  In  the  Leucadian 
gaily  that  was  sunk  near  the  ship,  was  Timocrates  a  Lacedemo- 
nian, who  when  the  gaily  was  lost,  run  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  and  his  body  drove  into  the  haven  of  Naupactus. 
The  Athenians  falling  off,  erected  a  trophy  in  the  place  from 
whence  they  set  forth  to  this  victory,  and  took  up  their  dead,* 
and  the  wreck,  as  much  as  was  on  their  own  shore,  and  gave 
truce  to  the  enemy  to  do  the  like.  The  Peloponnesians  also 
set  up  a  trophy,  as  if  they  also  had  had  the  victory,  in  respect 
of  the  flight  of  those  gallics  which  they  sunk  by  the  shore  y 
and  the  gaily  which  they  had  taken  they  consecrated  (to  Nep- 
tune in  Rhium  of  Achaia,  hard  by  their  trophy.  After  this, 
fearing  the  supply  which  was  expected  iirom  Athens,  they  ssdled 
by  night  into  the  Crisssean  gulf,  and  to  Corinth,  all  but  the 
Leucadians.  And  those  Athenians  with  twenty  gallies  out  of 
Crete  that  should  have  been  with  Phormio  before  the  battle, 
not  long  after  the  going  away  of  the  gallies  of  Peloponnesus, 
arrived  at  Naupactus  ;  and  the  summer  ended. 

But  before  the  fleet  gone  into  the  Crissfean  gulf  and  to  Co- 
rinth, was  dispersed,  Cnemus,  and  Brasidas,  and  the  rest  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesians,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  instructed  by  the  Megareans,  thought  good  to  mak(i 
an  attempt  upon  Piraeus,  the  haven  of  the  Athenians.  Now 
it  was  without  guard  or  bar,  and  that  upon  very  good  cause, 
considering  how  much  they  exceeded  otners  in  the  power  of 
their  navy.  And  it  was  resolved  that  every  mariner  with  his 
oar  *,  his  cushion,  and  one  thong  f  for  his  oar  to  turn  in,  should 
take  his  way  bv  land  from  Corinth  to  the  other  sea,  that  lieth 
to  Athens,  and  going  with  all  speed  to  Megara,  launch  forty 
gallies  out  of  Nissea,  the  arsenal  of  the  Megareans  which  then 
were  there,  and  sail  presently  into  Piroeus.  For  at  that  time, 
there  neither  stood  any  gallies  for  a  watch  before  it,  nor  was 
there  any  imagination,  that  the  enemies  would  on  such  a  sud- 
den come  upon  them.  For  they  durst  not  have  attempted  it 
openly,  though  with  leisure ;  nor  if  they  had  had  any  such  in- 
tention, could  it  but  have  been  discovered.  As  soon  as  it  was 
resolved  on,  they  set  presently  forward,  and  arriving  by  night, 
launched  the  said  gallies  of  Nisaea,  and  set  sail,  not  now  towards 
Piraeus,  as  they  intended,  fearing  the  danger:  and  a  wind 
was  also  said  to  have  risen  that  hindered  them,  but  toward  a 
promontory  of  Samalis,  lying  out  towards  Megara. 

•  It  mny  l)c  hence  jnfherfd,  that  in  ihr  g-nllics  of  old,  tlierr  wns  but  one  man 
to  one  oar.  • 

t  *T^WTn^^  a  piece  uf  lealb<*r  wijerriu  Uirir  our  it  turnid. 
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Now  there  was  in  it  a  Httle  forl^  and  underneath  in  the  sea, 
lay  three  gallies  that  kept  watch,  to  hinder  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  any  thing,  to  or  from  the  Megareans.  This 
fort  they  assaulted,  and  the  gallies  they  towed  empty  away 
after  them.  And  being  come  upon  the  Salaminians  unawares, 
wasted  also  other  parts  of  the  island. 

By  this  time  the  fires  signifying  *  the  coming  of  ene- 
mies, were  lifted  up  towards  Athens,  and  affirighted  them 
more  than  any  thing  that  had  happened  in  all  this  war  : 
for  they  in  the  city  thought  the  enemies  had  been  already 
.in  Piraeus;  and  they  in  Piraeus  thought  the  city  of  the  Sa- 
laminians had  been  already  taken^  and  that  the  enemy 
would  instantly  come  into  Piraeus:  which  had  they  not 
lieen  afraid,  nor  been  hindered  by  the  wind,  they  might 
also  easily  have  d6ne»  But  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  came  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city  into  Piraeus, 
and  launched  their  gailfes,  and  embarking  in  haste  and  tumult, 
set  sail  toward.  Salamis,  leaving  for  the  guard  of  Piraeus,  an 
army  of  foot.  The  Peloponnesians  upon  notice  of  those  suc- 
cours, having  now  over- run  most  of  Salamis,  and  taken  many 
.prisoners,  and  much  other  booty,  besides  the  three  gallies  from 
tthe  fort  of  Budorus,  went  back  in  all  haste  to  Niseea.  And 
somewhat  they  feared  the  more,  for  that  their  gallies  had  lain 
•long  in  the  water,  and  were  subject  to  leaking.  And  when 
they  came  to  Megara,4hey  went  thence  to  Corinth  again  by 
land.  The  Athenians  likewise,  when  they  found  not  the  eue- 
my  at  Salamis,  went  home ;  and  from  that  time  forward  look- 
ed better  to  Piraeus,  both  for  the  sliutting  of  the  ports,  and  for 
•their  diligence  otherwise. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  4iednning  of  the  same  winter, 
Sytalces  an  Odrysian,  the  son  of  Teres  king  of  Thrace,  made 
war  upon  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  upon  the  Chalcideans  bordering  on  Thrace,  upon  two  pro- 
mises ;  one  of  which  he  required  to  be  performed  to  him,  and 
the  other  he  was  to  perform  himself.  For  Perdiccas  had  pro- 
mised somewhat  unto  him  for  reconciling  ^im  to  the  Athe* 
nians,  who  had  formerly  oppressed  him  with 'war,  and  for  not 
restoring  his  brother  Philip  to  the  kingdom,  which  was  his 
enemy,  which  he  never  paid  him,  and  Sytalces  himself  had  cove- 
jianted  with  the  Athenians,  when  he  made  league  with  them, 
that  he  would  end  the  war  which  they  had  against  the  Chalci- 
deans of  Thrace.  For  these  causes  therefore  he  made  this  ex- 
pedition, and  took  with  him  both  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip, 

*  Firi'f  lifted  up,  if  tf:ey  were  itill,  signified  friends  coming,  if  wared,  eucniiet, 
Scholiastes. 
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(with  purpose  to  make  him  king  of  Macedonia)  and  also  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  then  with  him  for  that  business,  and 
Agnon  the  Athenian  commander.  For  the  Athenians  ought 
also  to  have  joined  with  him  against  the  Chalcideans,  both 
widi  a  fleet,  and  with  as  great  land  forces  as  they  could  provide. 

Beginning  therefore  with  the  Odrysians,  he  levied  first  those 
Thraoans  that  mhabit  on  this  side  the  mountains  iEmus  and 
Hhodope,  as  many  as  were  of  his  own  doniinbn,  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  the  Hellespont.  Then  beyond 
JBmus  he  lemd  the  Getes,  and  all  the  ns^ons  between  Ister 
and  the  Enxine  sea.  The  Getes,  and  people  of  those  parts, 
are  borderers  upon  the  Scythians,  and  furnished  as  the  Scy- 
thians are,  archers  on  horseback.  He  also  drew  forth  many 
of  those  Scythians  that  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  are  free 
•States,  all  sword-men,  and  are  called  Dii,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  on  l^e  mountain  Uhodope ;  whereof  some  he  hired, 
and  some  went  as  volunteers.  He  levied  also  the  Agrians  and 
Leaeans,  and  aQ  other  the  nations  of  Peeonia,  in  his  own  domi- 
nion. These  are  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  dominion,  extend'- 
ing  to  the  Grseans  and  Leasans,  nations  of  Pseonia,  and  to  the 
liver  Strymon;  which  rising  out  of  the  mountain  Scomius, 
passeth  through  the  territories  of  the  Grseans  and  Leseans,  who 
make  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  toward  Psonia,  and  are  sub* 
ject  only  to  their  own  laws.  But  on  the  part  that  lieth  to  the 
Tiriballians,  who  are  also  a  free  people,  the  Treres  make  the 
bound  of  his  dominion,  and  the  Tilatceans.  These  dwell  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  Scomus,  and  reach  westward  as  far 
as  to  the  liver  Oscius,  which  cometh  out  of  the  same  hill  Nes- 
tus  and  Hebras  doth,  a  great  and  desert  hill  adjoining  to  Rho- 
dope. 

The  dimension  of  the  dominion  of  the  Odrysians  by  the  sea 
side,  is  from  the  city  of  the  Abderites,  to  the  mouth  of  Ister  in 
the  Euxine  sea;  and  is  the  nearest  way,  four  days  and  as 
.many  nights  sail  for  a  round  ship*,  with  a  continual  for«- 
wind.  By  land  likewise  the  nearest  way,  it  is  from  the  city 
Abdera  to  tlie  mouth  of  Ister  eleven  days  journey  for  an  expe- 
dite footman.    Thus  it  lay  in  respect  of  the  sea. 

Now  fbr  the  continent.;  from  Byzantium  to  the  Leeeans, 
and  to  the  river  Strymon  (for  it  reacheth  this  way  farthest  into 
the  main  land)  it  is  for  the  like  footman,  thirteen  days  journey. 
The  tribute  they  received  from  all  the  Barbarian  nations,  and 
from  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  reign  of  Seuthes,  (who  reigned 

•  Asbjp  that  aseth  only  lailg,  of  the  round  form  of  building-,  and  serving  for 
burthen,  in  distisetion  to  gallict,  and  all  other  ?etsels  of  the  loop  form  of  build, 
ing-,  serTinp  for  the  wart. 
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after  Sitalces^  and  mtude  the  most  of  it)  was  io  go^l  and  611*- 
ver,  by  estimatioDy  four  huodred  talents  *  by  year.  And  pre* 
sents  of  gold  and  silver  came  to  as  much  more ;  besides  ves*- 
tures,  both  wrought  and  plain,  and  other  furniture,  presented  not 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  all  the  men  of  authority  and  Odiysian 
nobility  about  him.  For  they  had  a  custom,  which  also  was 
general  to  all  Thrace,  contrary  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Per^ 
sia,  to  receive  rather  than  to  give :  and  it  was  there  a  greater 
shame  to  be  asked  and  deny,  than  to  ask  and  go  without.  Ne<- 
vertfaeless  they  held  this  custom  long,  by  reason  of  their  power: 
for  without  ^fts,  there  Was  nothing  to  be  gotten  done  amongst 
them ;  so  that  this  kingdom  arrived  thereby  to  great  power : 
for  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  thai  lie  between  the  Ionian  f 
gulf  and  the  Euxene  X  sea,  it  was  for  the  revenue  of  money, 
and  other  wealth,  the  mightiest ;  though  indeed  for  strength  of 
an  army  and  multitudes  of  soldiers  the  same  be  far  short  of  the 
Scythians :  for  there  is  no  nation,  not  to  say  of  Europe,  but 
neither  of  Asia,  that  are  comparable  to  this,  or  that  as  long  as 
they  agree,  are  able  one  nation  to  one,  to  stand  against  the 
Scythians ;  and  yet  in  matter  of  counsel  and  wisdom  in  the 
present  ooeasions  of  life,  they  are  not  like  to  other  men. 

Sitakes  therefore,  king  of  this  great  country,  prepared  his 
army,  and  when  all  was  ready,  set  forward,  and  marched  to* 
wards  Macedonia.  First  throu^  his  own  dominion,  then  over 
Cercine,  a  desert  mountain  dividing  the  Sintians  from  the  Pieo* 
Bians,  over  which  he  marched  the  same  way  himself  had  for- 
merly Qoade  witii  timber,  when  be  made  war  agunst  the  P^onians. 
Passlngthis  mountain  out  of  the  country  of  the  Odrysians,  they, 
had  on  their  right-hand  the  Pseonians,  and  on  the  left  the  Sin- 
tians and  Medes,  and  beyond  it  they  came  to  the  city  of  Doberus 
in  Pttonia.  Hb  army  as  he  marched  diminished  not  any  way^ 
except  by  sickness,  but  increased  by  tlie  accession  of  many  free 
nations  of  Thrace  that  came  in  uncalled,  in  hope  of  bcx>ty. 
Insomuch  as  the  whole  number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  whereof  the 
most  were  foot,  the  horse  being  a  third  part,  or  thereabouts ; 
and  of  the  horse  the  greatest  part  were  the  Odrysians  them- 
selves, and  the  next  most  the  Getes :  and  of  the  foot,  those 
sword*men,  a  fiee  nation,  that  came  down  to  him  out  of  the 
mountain  Rhodope,  were  most  warlike.  The  rest  of  the  pro* 
miscuous  multitude,  were  formidable  only  for  their  number. 
Being  all  together  at  Doberus,  they  naade  ready  to  Call  in  from 
the  hills'  skie  into  the  lower  Macedonia,  the  dominion  of  Per- 
diccas  2  for  there  are  in  Macedonia  and  Lyncestiaas  and  Heli- 

•  I'ffty.iereit  HrauMnd  p(raiid««terliiir.  t  Tbe  Adrhtic  tea. 

I'Mar  Migfiore. 
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mioii)  and  other  highkiDd  nations,  who  though  ihey  be  confe- 
damteSf  and  in  subjection  to  the  other,  yet  have  their  several 
kiiwdoiiMi  by  themselves.  But  of  that  pert  of  the  now  Mace- 
donia which  lieth  toward  the  sea,  Alexander  the  father  of  this 
Perdiccas  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidie,  who  came  out  of 
Aigps,  were  the  first  possessors,  and  reigned  in  the  same ; 
having  first  driven  out  of  Piera  the  Pierians,  (which  afterwards 
aevled  Uiemselves  in  Phagres  and  other  towns  beyond  Stry- 
•meo,  at  the  foot  of  Pangeum ;  from  which  cause  that  country 
is  caked  the  gulf  Pieria  to  this  day,  which  lieth  at  the  foot  of 
Ptng^um,  and  bendeth  towards  the  sea)  and  out  of  that  which 
is  called  Bottia,  the  BottisBans,  that  now  border  upon  the  Chal- 
eidtaas.  They  possessed  besides  a  certain  narrow  portion  of 
Peonia,  near  unto  tlie  river  of  Axtus,  reaching  from  above 
dowa  to  Pt?lla,  and  to  the  sea.  Beyond  Axius,  they  possess 
the  country  called  Mygdonia,  as  f-^r  as  to  Strymon,  from 
whence  .they  have  driven  out  the  Eidonians.  Furthermore^ 
they  drove  the  Eordians  out  of  the  territory,  now  called  Eorda, 
(of  whom  the  greatest  part  perished,  but  there  dwell  a  few  of 
tbem  yei  about  Pfaysca)  and  the  Almopians  out  of  Almopia. 
The  same  Macedonians  subdued  also  other  nations,  aod  hold 
them  -yet,  as  Anthemus,  Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Macedonians  themselves.  But  the  whole  is  called 
Macedonia,  and  was  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander, when  Sitalces  came  to  invade  it.  The  Macedonians 
unable  to  stand  In  the  field  against  so  huge  an  army,  retired 
att  within  their  strong  holds,  and  walled  towns,  as  man)^as  the 
eociDlry  afforded ;  wUch  were  not  many  then,  but-  wers^  built 
afterwards  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  when  be  caOie  to 
the  kingdom,  who  then  also  laid  out  the  high-ways  straight^ 
and  took  order  both  for  matter  of  war,  as  horses  and  arms,  and 
for  other  provision,  better  than  all  the  eight  kings  that  were 
before  him.  The  Thracian  army  arising  from  Doberus,  in- 
vaded that  territority  first,  which  had  been  the  principaUty  of 
Philip,  and  took  £idomene  by  force ;  but  Gortynia,  Atalanta,  and 
some  other  towns  he  had  yielded  to  him  for  the  love  of  Amyn- 
tas  the  son  of  Philip,  who  was  then  in  the  army.  They  also 
assaulted  Europus,  but  could  not  take  it.  Then  tliey  went  on 
further  into  Macedonia,  on  the  part  that  lies  on  the  gght  hand 
of  Pella  and  Cyrrhus;  but  within  these,  into  Bottiaea  and 
Pieria  they  entered  not,  but  wasted  Mygdonia,  Grestonia,  and 
Anthemus.  Now  the  Macedonians  had  never  any  intention 
to  make  head  againat  them  with  their  foot,  but  sending  out 
tliar  horsemen,  wMch  they  had  procured  from  their  allies  of  the 
higher  Macedonia,  they  assaulted  the  Thracian  army  in  such 
places^  where  few  a^nst  many,  they  thought  they  might  do 
it  with  most  convenience ;  and  where  they  charged,  none  was 
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able  to  fBsiit  them,  bang  both  good  hofsemen,  and  well-armed 
with  breast«plates ;  bat  enclos^  by  the  mutdtude  of  the  ene- 
mtes^  they  fought  agi^nst  maotfold'oddsof  number:  to  thatio 
the  end  they  gave  it  oret,  esteeming  themsehres  too  wesdc  to 
hazard  battle  against  so  many. 

After  this,  Sitalces  gave  way  to  a  conference  with  Perdiccas 
touching  the  motives  of  this  war.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  arrived  with  their  fleet^  (for  thry  thought  not 
that  Sitalces  would  have  made  the  journey)  bat  had  sent  am* 
bessadors  to  him  with  presents,  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
against  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaans,  wherewith  having  com- 
pelled them  within  their  walled  towns,  he  wasted  aad  de« 
stroyed  their  territority.  Whilst  he  staid  in  these  parts,  the 
Thessalians  southward,  and  the  Magnetians  and  the  test 
of  the  nations  suligect  to  the  Thessalians,  and  all  the  Grfe* 
cians  as  far  as  to  Thennopylse,  wereafiraid  he  would  h«ve  turned 
his  forces  upon  them^  and  stood  upon  their  guard.  And  aorrii- 
ward  those  Threctans  that  inhabit  the  campagne  coontiy  be- 
yond Strymon,  namely  the  Panseans,  Odomantians,  Droaa8,aiid 
Do^ssans,  all  of  them  free  states,  were  afraui  of  the  same.  He 
gave  occasion  also  to  a  rumour,  that  he  meant  to  lead  his  army 
agtunst  all  those  Grecians  that  were  enemies  to  the  Athenians, 
as  called  in  by  them  to  that  purpose,  by  virtue  of  their  league. 
But  whilst  he  staid,  he  wasted  the  Chalcidean,  Bottiaean,  and 
Macedonian  territories ;  and  when  he  could  not  effect  what  he . 
came  for,  and  his  army  both  wanted  victual,  and  was  afflicted 
with  the  coldness  of  the  season ;  Seuthes  the  son  of  Spardoeus 
his  cousin  german,  and  of  the  greatest  authority  nexthimself) 
persuaded  him  to  make  haste  away.  Now  Perdiccas  had  dealt 
secretly  with  Seuthes,  and  promised  him  his  sister  in  marriage, 
and  money  with  her:  and  Sitalces  at  the  persuasion  of  hirn^  after 
the  stay  of  full  thirty  days,  whereof  he  spent  eight  in  Chaloidea, 
retired  with  his  army  with  all  speed  into  his  own  kingdom. 
And  Perdiccas  shortly  after  gave  to  Seuthes  his  sister  Strato* 
nica  in  marriage,  as  he  had  promised.  This  was  the  issue  of 
this  expedition  of  Sitalces. 

The  same  winter,  after  the  fleet  of  the  Pel(^nnesians  was  dis« 
solved,  the  Athenians  that  were  at  Naupac&is,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Phormio,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Astacus,  and  dkh 
barking,  marched  into  the  inner  parts  of  Acarnania.  He  bad 
in  his  army  four  hundred  men  of  arms  that  he  brought  with 
him  in  his  gallies,  and  four  hundred  more  Messenians.  With 
these  he  put  out  of  Stratus,  Corontie,  and  other  places,  all 
those  whose  fidelity  he  thought  doubtful.  And  when  he  had 
restored  Cynes  the  son  of  Tl^lytus  to  Coronta,  they  returned 
again  to  their  gallies.  For  they  thought  they  should  not  be 
able  to  make  war  against  the  Oeniades,  (who  only  of  all  Acar- 
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riania  are  the  Athenians'  enemies)  in  respect  of  the  winter.  Fot 
the  river  Achelous,  springing  out  of  the  mountain  Pindus,  and 
running  through  Dolopia,  and  through  the  territorities  of  the 
Agrasans,  and  the  Amphilochians,  and  through  most  ptirt  of  the 
campagne  of  Acarnanla,  passing  above  the  city  of  Stratus,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  by  the  city  of  the  Oeniades,  which  also  it 
moateth  about  with  fens,  by  the  abundance  of  water,  maketh 
it  hard  lying  there  for  an  army  in  the  time  of  winter.  Also 
most  of  the  islands  Echinades  lie  just  over  against  Oenia,  hard 
by  the  mouth  of  Achelous.  And  the  river  being  a  great  one, 
continually  heapeth  together  the  gravel ;  insomuch  that  some 
of  those  islands  are  become  continent  already,  and  the  like  in 
a  short  time  is  expected  by  the  rest.  For  not  only  the  stream 
of  the  river  is  swift,  broad,  and  tarbidous,  but  also  the  islands 
themselves  stand  thick,  and  because  the  gravel  cannot  pass,  are 
joined  one  to  another,  lying  in  and  out,  not  in  a  direct  line^ 
nor  so  much  as  to  give  the  water  his  course  directly  forwaid 
ifito  the  sea.  These  islands  are  all  desert  and  but  small  ones. 
It  is  reported  that  Apollo  by  his  oracle  did  assign  this  place  for 
an  habitation  to  Alcmeeon  the  son  of  Amphiraus,  at  such  time 
as  he  wandered  up  and  down  for  the  killing  of  his  mother ; 
telling  him,  ^  that  he  should  never  be  free  from  the  terrors  that 
^  haunted  hini  till  he  had  found  out,  and  seated  himself  in  such 
^  a  land,  as  when  he  slew  his  mother,  the  sun  had  never  seen, 
'  nor  was  then  land,  because  all  other  lands  were  polluted  by 
^  him.'  Hereupon  being  at  a  non-plus,  as  they  say,  with  much 
ado  he  observed  this  ground  congested  by  the  river  Achelous^ 
and  thought  there  was  enough  cast  up  to  serve  his  turn  alrea- 
dy, since  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  his  mother,  after  which 
it  was  now  a  long  time  that  he  had  been  a  wanderer.  Tha'e- 
fore  seating  himself  in  the  places  about  the  Oeniades,  he 
reigned  there,  and  named  the  country  after  the  name  of  his 
son  Acarhas.  Thus  goes  the  report,  as  we  have  heard  it  con- 
cerning AlcmsBon.  But  Phormio  and  the  Athenians  leaving 
Acamania,  and  returning  to  Naupactus  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  spring,  came  back  to  Athens,  and  brought  with  them  such 
gallies  as  they  had  taken,  and  the  freemen  they  had  taken  pri- 
soners, in  their  lights  at  sea,  who  were  again  set  at  liberty  by 
exchange  of  man  for  man.  So  ended  that  winter  and  the  third 
year  of  the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 
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ment. The  sedition  in  Corcyra,  Laches  is  sent  by  the  Athenians 
into  Sicily.  And  Nicias  into  Melos.  Demosthenes  fighteth 
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Ambradotes  fortunately.  iPyiJuidotus  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  receive 
the  fleet  from  Laches,     This  in  other  three  years  of  this  war. 

YEAR  IV. 

TtiE  summer  following,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confe- 
deilAtes  at  the  time  when  com  was  at  the  highest,  entered  with 
their  army  into  Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus  the 
son  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  there  set 
them  down,  and  wasted  the  territory  about.  And  the  Athe^ 
nian  horsemen,  as  they  were  wont,  fdl  upon  the  enemy  where 
they  thought  fit^  and  kept  back  the  multitude  of  light-armed 
soldiers,  from  going  out  before  the  men  of  arms,  and  infestiog 
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the  places  near  the  city.  And  when  they  had  staid  as  long  as 
their  victual  lasted,  they  returned,  and  were  dissolved  according 
to  their  cities. 

After  the  Peloponnesians  were  entered  Attica,  Lesbos  imme- 
diately all  but  Methymne,  revolted  from  the  Athenians ;  which 
though  they  would  have  done  before  the  war,  and  the  Lacede- 
monians would  not  then  receive  them,  yet  even  now  they  were 
forced  to  revolt  sooner  than  they  had  intended  to  do.  For 
they  staid  to  have  first  straighten^  the  mouth  of  their  haven 
with  dams  of  earth,  to  have  finished  their  walls,  and  their  gal- 
lies  then  in  building,  and  to  have  gotten  in  all  that  was  to  come 
out  of  Pontus,  as  archers,  and  victual,  whatsoever  else  they  had 
sent  for. 

But  the  Tenedians,  with  whom  they  were  at  odds,  and  the 
Methymnians,  and  of  the  Mitylenians  themselves,  certain  par- 
ticular men,  upon  faction,  beins  hosts  of  the  Athenians,  made 
known  unto  them,  that  the  Lesbians  were  forced  to  go  all  into 
Mitylene ;  that  by  the  help  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their 
kindled  the  Boeotians,  they  hastened  all  manner  of  provision 
necessary  for  a  revolt,  and  that  unless  it  were  presently  pre- 
vented, all  Lesbos  would  be  lost. 

The  Athenians  (afl9icted  with  the  disease,  and  with  the  war 
now  on  foot,  and  at  the  hottest)  thought  it  a  dangerous  mat- 
ter that  Lesbos,  which  had  a  navy,  and  was  of  strength  entire, 
•  should  thus  be  added  to  the  rest  of  their  enemies ;  and  at  first 
received  not  the  accusations,  holding  them  therefore  the  rather 
feigned,  because  the  v  would  not  have  had  them  true. 

But  after,  when  they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Mitylene,  and 
could  not  persuade  them  to  dissolve  themselves,  and  undo  their 
preparation,  they  then  feared  the  worst,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented them.  And  to  that  purpose  suddenly  sent  out  the  forty 
gallies  made  ready  for  Peloponnesus,  with  Cleippedes  and  two 
other  commanders.  For  they  had  been  advertised  that  there 
was  a  holiday  of  Apollo  Maloeis  to  be  kept  without  the  city, 
and  that  to  the  celebration  thereof,  the  Mitylenians  were  accus* 
tomed  to  come  all  out  of  the  town ;  and  they  hoped  making 
haste,  to  take  them  there  unawares.  And  if  the  attempt  suc- 
ceededy  it  was  well ;  if  not,  they  might  command  the  Mityle- 
nians to  deliver  up  their  gallies,  and  to  demolish  their  walls ; 
or  they  might  make  war  against  them  if  they  refused.  So  these 
galUes  went  their  way.  And  ten  gallies  of  Mitylene  which 
then  chanced  to  be  at  Athens,  by  virtue  of  their  league  to  aid 
them,  the  Athenians  staid,  and  cast  into  prison  the  men  that 
were  in  them.  In  the  mean  time  a  certain  man  went  from 
Athens  into  Eubcea  by  sea,  and  then  by  land  to  Geraestus,  and 
finding  there  a  ship  ready  to  put  off,  having  the  wind  fiivour* 
able^  arrived  in  Mitylene  three  days  after  he  set  forth  from 
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Atheii3)  and  gave  them  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet. 
Hereupon  they  not  only  went  not  out  to  Maloeis,  as  was  expect- 
cdt  but  also  stopped  the  gaps  of  their  walls  and  ports,  where 
they  were  left  unfinished,  and  placed  guards  to  defend  them. 

When  the  Athenians  not  long  after  arrived,  and  saw  this^ 
the  commanders  of  the  fleet  delivered  to  the  Mitylenians  what 
they  had  in  charge,  which  not  hearkened  unto,  they  presently 
fell  to  the  war.  The  Mitylenians  unprovided,  and  compdied 
to  a  war  on  such  a  sudden,  put  out  some  few  gallies  before  the 
haven  to  fight:  but  being  driven  in  again  by  the  gallies  of 
Athens,  they  called  to  the  Athenian  commanders  to  parly ;  de- 
siring, if  they  could,  upon  reasonable  conditions,  to  get  the 
gallies  for  the  present  sent  away. 

And  the  Athenian  commander  allowed  the  conditions,  fae 
also  fearing  they  should  be  too  weak  to  make  war  againsit  the 
whole  island. 

When  a  cessation  of  arms  was  granted,  the  MiMenians 
among3t  others,  sent  to  Athens  one  of  those  that  had  given  iih 
telligence  there  of  their  design,  and  had  repented  him  after  of 
the  same,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  them  to  withdraw  thdr 
fleet  from  them,  as  not  intending  any  innovatioui.    Witbal 
they  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Laoedemon,  tin** 
discovered  of  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  riding  at 
anchor  in  Malea  *,  to  the  novth  of  the  city;,  being  without  any. 
confidence  of  their  success  at  Athens.    And  these  men  after 
an  ill  voyage  through  the  wide  sea,  arriving  at  Laoedemon, 
negociated  the  sending  of  aid  from  thence.    But  when  their 
ambassadors  were  come  back  from  Athens  without  efleet,  the 
Mitylenians,  and  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  save  oniy  Methymne,  (for 
these  together  with  the  Imbrians^  Lemnians,  and  sMie  tew 
other  their  coniederates^  aided  the  Athenians)  prepared  them* 
selves  for  the  war.     And  the  Mitylenians^  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  city,  made  a  sally  upon  the  Athenian  camp,  and 
came  to  a  battle ;  wherein  though  the  Mitylenians  had  not  the 
worse,  yet  they  lay  not  that  night  without  the  walls,  nor  durst 
trust  to  their  strength,  but  retiring  into  the  town,  lay  quiet 
there,  expecting  to  try  their  fortune  ^th  the  accession  of  sudi 
forces  as  (if  any  came)  they  were  to  have  from  PelcMponnesus. 
For  there  were  now  come  into  the  city,  one  Meleas  aLaconian^ 
and  Hermiondas  a  Theban,  who  haidng  been  sent  out  before 
the  revolt,  but  unable  to  arrive  before  the  coming  of  the  Atlie* 
nian  fleet,  secretly  after  the  end  of  the  battle,  entered  the  ha- 
ven in  a  gaUy,  md  persuaded  them  to  send  another  gaily  along 


^  This  Itfalea  seemeth  not  to  be  the  promontory  of  Malea,  aocordiog  to  the 
scholiast,  which  Iieth  to  the  south  of  Mitylene,  hot  some  other  nearer  place,  and 
oa  the  north  side  of  the  eilj. 
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.#ith  thetn,  with  other  ambassadors  to  Sparta;  which  they  did. 
But  the  Athenians,  much  confirmed  by  this  the  Mitylenians' 
cessation,  called  in  their  confederates,  who  because  they  saw 
no  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Liesbians,  came  much  sooner 
in  than  it  was  thought  they  would  have  done ;  and  riding  at 
anchor  to  the  south  of  the  city,  fortified  two  camps,  on  either 
side  one,  and  brought  their  gallies  before  both  the  ports,  and 
ao  quite  excluded  the  Mitylenians  from  the  use  of  the  sea.  As 
far  the  land,  the  Athenians  held  so  much  only  as  lay  near  their 
eamps,  which  was  not  much  :  and  the  Mitylenians  and  other 
Lesbians,  tha(t  were  now  come  to  aid  them,  were  masters  of 
the  rest.  For  Malea  served  the  Athenians  for  a  station  only 
for  their  gallies,  and  to  keep  their  market  in.  And  thus  pro- 
ceeded the  war  before  Mitylelie. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians 
sent  likewise  thirty,  gallies  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the  con* 
duct  of  Asopius  the  son  of  Phormio.  For  the  Acarnanians 
had  desired  them  to  send  some  son  or  kinsman  of  Phormio  for 
general  into  those  parts.  These,  as  they  sailed  by,  wasted  the 
maritime  country  of  Laconia,  and  then,  sending  back  the 
^atest  part  of  his  fleet  to  Athens,  Asopius  himself  with  twelve 
gallies  went  on  to  Naupactus  *•  And  afterwards  having  raised 
the  whole  power  of  Acamania,  he  made  war  upon  the  Oeniadies, 
and  both  entered  with  his  gallies  into  the  river  of  Achelous, 
and  with  his  land  forces  wasted  the  territory.  But  when  the 
Oeniades  would  not  yield,  he  disbanded  his  land  forces,  and 
saikd  with  gallies  to  Leucas,  and  landed  his  soldiers  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Neritum ;  but  in  going  off,  was,  by  those  of  the  coun- 
try that  came  out  to  defend  it,  and  by  some  few  of  the  garrison 
soldiers  there,  both  himself  and  part  of  his  company  slain.  And 
halving  upon  truce  received  from  the  Leucadians  their  dead  bo- 
dies, they  went  their  ways. 

•  Now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  went  out  in 
th6  first  gaily,  having  been  referred  by  the  Lacedemonians  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Grecians  at  Olympia,  to  the  end 
they  might  determine  of  them,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
confederates,  went  to  Olympia  accordingly.  It  was  that  Olym- 
piade  t  wherein  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was  the  second  time  victor. 
And  when  after  the  solemnity,  they  were  set  in  council,  the 
ambassadors  spake  unto  them  in  this  manner. 

The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Mitylene. 

'  Men  <^  Lacedemon  and  confederates,  we  know  the  received 
'  custom  of  the  Grecians  :  for  they  that  take  into  lei^e  such 

*  Lepante.  f  Olympiad  cig-hty-ci^lit. 
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as  revolt  in  the  wars,  and  relinquish  a  former  league,  though 
they  like  them  as  long  as  they  have  profit  by  them,  yet 
accounting  them  but  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  they 
esteem  the  worse  pf  them  in  their  judgment.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  this  judgment  is  not  without  good  reason^  when 
they  that  revolt,  and  they  from  whom  the  revolt  is  made, 
are  mutually  like-minded  and  affected,  and  equal  in  provision 
and  strength,  and  no  just  cause  of  their  revolt  given.  But 
now  between  us  and  the  Athenians  it  is  not  so.  Nor  let  any 
man  think  the  worse  of  us,  for  that  having  been  honoured  by 
them  in  time  of  peace,  we  have  now  revolted  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. For  the  first  point  of  our  speech,  especially  now  we  seek 
to  come  into  league  with  you,  shall  be  to  make  good  the  jus- 
tice and  honesty  of  our  revolt.  For  we  know  there  can  be 
neither  firm  friendship  between  man  and  man,  nor  any  com- 
munion between  city^  jknd  city  to  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
without  a  'mutual  opmion  of  each  other's  honesty,  and  also  a 
similitude  of  customs  otherways :  for  in  the  difierence  of 
minds  is  grounded  the  diversity  of  actions.  As  for  our  league 
with  the  Athenians,  it  was  first  made  when  you  gave  over  the 
the  Mcdan  war,  and  they  remained  to  prosecute  the  relics 
of  that  business :  yet  we  entered  not  such  a  league,  as  to  be 
their  helpers  in  bringing  the  Grecians  into  the  servitude  of  the 
Athenians,  but  to  set  free  the  Grecians  from  the  servitude  of 
the  Medes.  And  as  long  as  they  led  us  as  equals,  we  fol- 
lowed them  with  much  zeal ;  but  when  we  saw  they  remitted 
their  enmity  against  the  Medes,  and  led  us  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  confederates,  we  could  not  then  but  be  afraid. 
And  the  confederates  through  the  multitude  of  distinct  coun- 
cils, unable  to  unite  themselves  for  resistance,  fell  all  but 
ourselves  and  the  Chlansinto  their  subjection;  and  we  having 
still  our  own  laws,  and  being  in  name  a  free  state,  followed 
them  to  the  wars ;  but  so,  as  by  the  examples  of  their  former 
actions,  we  held  them  not  any  longer  for  faithful  leaders.  For 
it  was  not  probable  when  they  had  subdued  those,  whom  to- 
gether with  us  they  took  into  league,  but  that,  when  they 
should  be  able,  they  would  do  the  like  also  by  the  rest.  It  is 
true,  that  if  we  were  now  in  liberty  all,  we  might  be  the  bet- 
ter assured  that  they  would  forbear  to  innovate ;  but  since 
they  have  under  them  the  greatest  part  already,  in  all  likeli- 
hood they  will  take  it  ill  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  us  alone; 
and  the  rest  yielding,  to  let  iis  only  stand  up  as  their  equals  : 
especially  when  by  how  much  they  are  become  stronger  by 
the  subjection  of  their  confederates,  by  so  much  the  more  are 
we  become  desolate.  But  the  equality  of  mutual  fear,  is  the 
only  band  of  faith  in  leagues ;  for  he  that  hath  the  will  to 
transgress,  yet  when  he  hath  not  the  odds  of  strength,  will 
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aiMldn  from  coming  in*  Now  the  reason  why  they  have 
left  lu  yet  free,  is  no  other,  but  that  they  may  have  a  fair  co- 
lour  to  lay  upon  their  domination  over  the  rest;  and  be- 
cause it  hath  seemed  unto  them  more  expedient  to  take  us 
in  by  policy  than  by  force.  For  therein  they  made  use  of  us 
for  an  argument,  that  having  equal  vote  with  them,  we 
would  never  have  followed  them  to  the  wars,  if  those  against 
whom  they  led  us  had  not  done  the  injury.  And  thereby 
also  they  brought  the  stronger  against  the  weaker,  and  reserv- 
ing the  strongest  to  the  last,  made  them  the  weieJcer,  by  re- 
moving the  rest.  Whereas  if  they  had  begun  with  us,  when 
the  confederates  had  had  both  their  own  strength,  and  a  side 
to  adhere  to,  they  had  never  subdued  them  so  easily.  Like- 
wise ouf  navy  kept  them  in  some  fear,  lest  united  and  added 
to  yours,  or  to  any  other,  it  might  have  created  them  some 
danger.  Partly  also  we  escaped  by  our  observance  toward 
their  commons  and  most  eminent  men  from  time  to  time. 
But  yet  we  still  thought  we  could  not  do  so  long,  considering 
the  examples  they  have  shewed  us  in  the  rest,  if  this  war 
should  not  have  fallen  out.  What  friendship  then  or  as- 
surance of  liberty  was  this,  when  we  received  each  other  with 
alienated  affections?  when  whilst  they  had  wars,  they  for  fear 
courted  US|  and  when  they  had  peace,  we  for  fear  courted 
them  ?  And  whereas  in  others,  good  will  assureth  loyalty,  in 
us  it  was  the  effect  of  fear :  so  it  was  more  for  fear  than  love 
that  we  remained  their  confederates ;  and  whomsoever  secu- 
rity should  first  embolden,  he  was  first  likely  by  one  means  or 
other  to  break  the  league.  Now  if  any  man  think  we  did 
UDjQstly  to  revolt  upon  the  expectation  of  evil  intended, 
without  staying  to  be  certain,  whether  they  would  do  it  or  not, 
he  weigheth  not  the  matter  aright.  For  if  we  were  as  able 
to  contrive  evil  against  them,  and  again  to  defer  it,  as  they 
can  against  us,  being  thus  equal,  what  needed  us  to  be  at 
their  discretion  ?  But  seeing  it  is  in  their  hands  to  invade  at 
pleasive,  it  ought  to  be  in  ours  to  anticipate.  Upon  these 
pretensions  therefore,  and  causes,  men  of  Lacedemon  and 
confederates,  we  have  revolted ;  the  which  are  both  clear 
enough  for  the  hearers  to  judge  upon,  that  we  had  reason  for 
it,  and  weighty  enf)ugh  to  affright  and  compel  us  to  take  some 
course  for  our  own  s^ety ;  which  we  would  have  done  before, 
when  before  the  war  we  sent  ambassadors  to  you  about  our 
revolt,  but  could  not,  because  you  would  not  then  admit  us 
into  your  league.  And  now  when  the  Boeotians  invited  us  to 
it,  we  presently  obeyed.  Wherein  we  thought  we  made  a 
double  revolt,  one  from  the  Grecians,  in  ceasing  to  do  them 
mischief  with  the  Athenians,  and  helping  to  set  them  free ; 
and  another  from  the  Athenians,  in  breaking  first,  and  not 
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^  staying  to  be  destroyed  by  them  hereafter.    But  tWs  fev^It  of 

<  ours  luith  been  souner  than  was  fit,  and  before  we  wece  pso- 

<  Wded  for  it.    For  which  cause  also  the  confederates  ought  so 

*  much  the  sooner  to  admit  us  into  the  league,  and  send  us  the 
^  speedier  aid,  thereby  the  better  at  once  both  to  defend  those 

<  you  ought  to  defend,  and  to  annoy  your  enemies.  Whereof 
'  there  was  never  better  opportunity  than  at  this  (vesent :  for 

<  the  Athenians  being  both  with  the  sickness,  and  thw  great 

<  expences  consumed,  and  their  navy  divided,  part  upon  vour 

<  own  coasts,  and  part  upon  ours,  it  is  not  likely  they  shouM  have 

*  many  gallics  to  spare,  in  case  you  again  this  summer  invade 
^  them  ^th  by  sea  and  land ;  but  that  they  should  either  be 
'  unable  to  resist  the  invasion  <tf  your  fleet,  or  be  forced  to  cone 
'  off  from  both  our  coasts.     And  let  not  any  man  conceive 

<  that  you  shall  herein,  at  your  own  danger,  defend  the  tenri- 
'  tory  of  another.  For  though  Lesbos  seem  remote,  the  pta«- 
^  fit  of  it  will  be  near  you.    For  the  war  will  not  be,  as  a  man 

<  would  think,  in  Attica,  but  there  from  whence  cometh  the 

*  profit  to  Attica.  This  profit  is  the  revenue  they  have  fiK>m 
'  their  confederates,  which  if  they  subdue  us,   will  «tiU  be 

<  greater.    For  neither  will  any  other  revolt,  and  all  that  is 

<  ours  will  accrue  unto  them ;  and  we  shall  be  worse  handled 

<  besides,  than  those  that  were  under  them  before.  But  aiding 
'  us  with  diligence  you  shall  both  add  to  your  league  a  city  thar 

*  hath  a  great  na^,  (the  thing  you  most  stand  in  need  of)  anc 

<  also  easily  overthrow  the  Athenians  by  subduction  of  theii 
^  confederates ;  because  every  one  will  then  be  more  confident 

*  to  come  in,  and  you  shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  not  assisting 
^  such  as  revolt  unto  you.    And  if  it  appear  that  your  endea*- 

*  vour  is  to  make  them  free,  your  strength  in  this  war  will  be 

*  much  the  more  confirmed.      In  reverence  therefore  of  the 

<  hopes  which  the  Grecians  have  reposed  in  you,  and  of  the 

*  presence  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  whose  temple  here,  we  are 
^  in  a  manner  suppliants  to  you,  receive  the  Mitylenians  into 

*  league,  and  aid  us.    And  do  not  cast  us  off,  who  (though,  at 

<  to  the  exposing  of  our  persons,  the  danger  be  our  own)  shal 

*  bring  a  common  profit  to  all  Greece,  if  we  prosper,  and  a 

*  more  common. detriment  to  all  the  Grecians  if  through  your 
^  inflexibleness  we  miscarry.  Be  you  therefore  men,  such  as 
^  the  Grecians  esteem  you,  and  our  fears  require  you  to  be.' 

In  this  manner  spake  the  Mitylenians^ 

And  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  when  they 
had  heard  and  allowed  their  reasons,  decreed  not  only  a  league 
with  the  Lesbians,  but  also  again  to  make  an  invasion  into 
Attica.    And  to  that  purpose  the  Lacedemonians  appointed 
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their  confedemtes  there  present,  to  make  as  much  speed  as 
they  ooald  with  two  parts  of  their  forces  into  the  Isthmus :  and 
ihey  themselves  being  first  there,  prepared  engines  in  the 
Isthmus  for  the  drawing  up  of  gallies,  with  intention  to  cany 
the  navy  from  Corinth  to  the  other  sea  that  lieth  towards 
Athens,  and  to  set  upon  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  And 
these  things  diligently  did  they.  But  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
rates assembled  but  slowly,  being  busied  in  the  gathering  in 
of  their  fruits,  and  weary  of  warfare. 

The  Athenians  perceiving  all  this  preparation  to  be  made, 
upon  an  opinion  of  their  weakness,  and  desirous  to  let  them  see 
they  were  deceived,  as  being  able  without  stirring  the  fleet  at 
Lesbos»  easily  to  master  the  fleet  that  should  come  against 
them  out  of  Peloponnesus,  manned  out  one  hundred  gallies, 
and  embarked  therein  generally,  both  citizens  (except  those  of 
^gree  of  Pentacosiomedimni  *,  and  horsemen  f)  and  also 
Btmngers  that  dwelt  amongst  them  :  and  sailing  to  the  Isth- 
mus, made  a  shew  of  their  strength,  and  landed  their  soldiers 
in  such  parts  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  thought  fit.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  saw  things  so  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
they  thought  it  fialse,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lesbian  am- 
bassadors ;  and  esteeming  the  action  difficult,  seeing  their  con- 
federates were  not  arrived,  and  that  news  was  brought  of  the 
wasting  of  the  territory  near  their  city,  by  the  thirty  gallies 
fennerly  sent  about  Peloponnesus  by  the  Athenians,  went 
home  again ;  and  afterwards  prepared  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos, 
and  intimated  to  the  cities  rateably  to  furnish  forty  gallies,  and 
appointed  Alcidas,  who  was  to  go  thither  with  them  for  admi- 
ral. And  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  Peloponnesians 
gone,  went  likewise  home  with  their  hundred  gallies. 

About  the  time  that  this  fleet  was  out,  they  had  surely  the 
most  gallies  in  action  (besides  the  beauty  of  them)  that  ever 
they  had  at  once.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  had 
as  good  gallies,  and  also  more  in  number.  For  one  hundred 
attended  the  guard  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis,  and  an- 
other hundred  were  about  Peloponnesus,  besides  those  that  were 
atPotidiea,  and  in  other  places :  so  that  in  one  summer  they 
had  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  And  this,  together  with 
Potidaea,  was  it  that  most  exhausted  their  treasure.  For  the 
men  %  of  arms  that  besieged  the  city,  had  each  of  them  two 
drachihs  a  day,  one  for  liimself,  and  another  for  his  man,  and 
were  three  thousand  in  number  that  were  sent  thither  at  first, 

•  A  dfgrf *  estimntrd  by  their  \tpallh,  ns  if  ono  shoutd  say,  men  tliot  had  fire 
kuodred  chnldrcna  rrveniie,  as  thpy  reckon  in  Scotland. 

f  l^uricmi'ii,  sucli.as  kept  n  burse  to  bervt;  the  state,  and  were  valned  at  three 
liiiuclrcd  clialdroDs. 

t  *0^kir»4,  n  iijun  of  arms  liad  doiiblp  pfly,  for  liimself  and  for  a  servant. 
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and  xemaiiied  to  tiie  end  of  the  si^e ;  besides  one  thonsand 
;»x  hnndi^  more,  that  went  with  Phonnio^  and  came  away 
befoie  the  town  was  won.  And  the  galltes  had  all  the  same 
pay.  In  this  manner  was  their  money  consumed,  and  so  many 
gallies  employed,  the  most  indeed  that  ever  they  had  manned 
at  once. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  in  the 
Isthmus,  the  Mitylenians  marched  by  land,  both  tliey  and  their 
aittiliaries,  against  Methymne,  in  hope  to  have  had  it  betrayed 
unto  them  ;  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  when  it  succeeded 
jTOt  the  way  they  looked  ifor,  they  went  thence  to  Antyssa, 
Pyrrha,  and  Eressus ;  and  after  they  had  settled  the  afiairs  of 
those  places,  and  made  strong  their  walls,  returned  ^^eedily 
home.  When  these  were  gone,  the  Mithymneans  likewise 
taiade  war  upon  Antissa,  but  beaten  by  the  Antissians,  and 
some  auxiliaries  that  were  with  them,  they  made  haste  again  to 
Methymne,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  soldiers.  But  the 
Athenians  being  advertised  hereof,  and  understanding  that  the 
Mitylenians  were  masters  of  the  land,  and  that  their  own  sol- 
diers there,  were  not  enough  to  keep  them  in,  sent  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  Paches  the  son  of  Epicurus, 
with*  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city,  who  supply^- 
ing  the  place  of  rowers  themselves,  arrived  at  Mitylene,  and 
ingirt  it  with  a  single  wall.  Save  that  in  some  places,  strongtsr  ' 
by  nature  than  the  rest,  they  only  built  turrets,  and  placed 
guards  in  them.  So  that  the  city  was  every  way  strongly  be« 
sieged  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  winter  began. 
>  The  Athenians  standing  in  need  of  money  for  the  siege,  both  y 

contributed  themselves,  and  sent  thither  two  hundred  talents  * 
of  this  their  first  contribution,  and  also  dispatehed  Lysicles  and 
four  others,  with  forty-two  gallies,  to  levy  money  amongst  the 
confederates.  But  Lysicles,  after  he  had  been  to  and  60,  and 
gathered  money  in  divers  places,  as  he  was  going  up  from 
Myus  through  the  plains  of  Meander  in  Caria,  as  far  as  to  the 
hMi  Sandius,  was  set  upon  there  by  the  Carians  and  Ancetians, 
and  himself  with  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers  slain. 
-  The  same  winter  the  Platasans  (for  they  were  yet  besieged  'X-'^ 
by  the  Peloponnesians)  and  Boeotians  pressed  now  with  want 
d  vibtual,  and  hopeless  of  rdief  from  Athens,  and  no  other 
means  of  safety  appearing,  took  counsel,  both  they  and  the 
Athenians  that  were  besieged  with  them,  at  first  all  to  go  out, 
and  if  they  could  pass  over  the  wall  of  the  enemy  by  force. 
T*he  authors  of  tiiis  attempt,  were  Theaenetus  the  son  of  Timi-* 
dab  a  sooth-sayer,  and  Eupolpidas  t^e  son  of  Deemachus^  one 
of  their  commanders.    But  half  of  them  afterwards,  by  one 

*  Thirty.spvffn  thous»itd  fire  hundred  (luundii  sterling;. 
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means  or  other,  for  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  shrunk  from  it 

r*n.  But  two  hundrea  and  twent^f^  or  ther€»bouts,  volunta- 
persisted  to  go  out,  in  this  manner :  they  made  Uiem  lad- 
ders, fit  for  the  height  of  the  enemies  wall ;  the  wall  they  mea- 
sured by  the  lays  of  brick,  on  the  part  toward  the  town,  where 
it  was  not  plsustered  over ;  and  dFvers  men  at  once  numbered 
the  lays  of  brick,  whereof  though  some  missed,  yet  the  greatest 
part  took  the  reckoning  just;  especially,  numbering  them  often, 
and  at  no  great  distance,  but  where  they  might  easily  see  the 
part  to  which  their  ladders  were  to  be  applied ;  and  so  by  raess 
^  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick  took  the  measure  of  their  ladders. 

N       'As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  thus  built: 
1/       it  consisted  of  a  double  circle,  one  towards  Platsea,  and  another 
outward,  in  case  of  an  assault  from  Athens.    These  two  walls 
were  distant  one  from  the  other  about  sixteen  feet;  and  that 
sixteen  feet  of  space-^wisbetween  them,  was  disposed  and  built 
into  cabines  for  the  watchmen,  which  were  so  joined  and  con- 
tinued one  to  another,  th^  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  thick 
wall,  with  battlements  on  either  side.   At  every  ten  battlements 
stood  a  great  tower  of  a  just  breadth  to  comprehend  both  walls,* 
and  reach  from  the  utmost  to  the  inmost  front  of  the  whole,  so 
that  there  was  no  passage  by  the  side  of  a  tower,  but  through 
the  midst  of  it.    *And  such  nights  as  there  happened  any  storm 
of  rain,  they  used  to  quit  the  battlements  of  the  wall,  and  to 
watch  under  the  towers,  as  being  not  far  asunder,  and  covered 
^  V   beside  overhead. '  Such  was  the  form  of  the  wall  wherein  the 
y     Peloponnesians  kept  their  watch.    The 4Plat«ans,  after  they  were 
ready,  and  had  attended  a  tempestuous  night,  and  withal  moon- 
less, went  out  of  the  city,  and  were  conducted  by  the  same  men 
that  were  with  the  authors  of  the  attempt.  And  first  they  passed 
the  ditch  that  was  about  the  town,  and  then  came  up  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  enemy,  who  because  it  was  dark,  could  not  see 
them  coming ;  and  the  noise  they  made  as  they  went  could  not 
be  heard  for  the  blustering  of  the  wind.  And  they  came  on  be- 
sides at  a  good  distance  one  from  the  other,  that  they  might 
not  be  betrayed  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms ;  and  were  but 
lightly  armed,  and  not  shod  but  on  the  left  foot,  for  the  more 
steadiness  in  the  wet.    They  came  thus  to  tlie  battlements  iii 
one  of  the  spaces  between  tower  and  tower,  knowing  that  there 
was  now  no  watch  kept  there.     And  first  came  they  that  car- 
ried the  ladders,  and  placed  them  to  the  wall ;  then  twelve 
lightly  armed,  only  with  a  dagger  and  .a  breast-plate,  went  'up/ 
1^  by  Ammeas  the  son  of  Coraebus,  who  was  the  first  that 
mounted ;  and  they  that  followed  hun,  went  up  into  either 
tower  six.    To  these  succeeded  others  lightly  armed,  that  car- 
ried the  darts,  for  whom  they  that  came  after  carried  targets  at 
their  backs,  that  they  might  be  the  more  expedite  to  get  up,. 
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which  targets  they  were  to  deliver  to  them  when  they  came  to 
the  eneray.  'At  lengthy  when  most  of  them  were  ascended^  they 
were  heard  by  the  watchmen  that  were  in  the  towers  ;  for  one 
of  the  Platseans  taking  hold  of  the  battlements  threw  down  a 
tile^  which  made  a  noise  in  the  fall,  and  presently  there  was  an 
alarm ;  and  the  army  run  to  tlie  wall,  for  in  the  dark  and  stormy 
night,  they  knew  not  what  the  danger  was.  And  thcPlataeans 
that  were  left  in  the  city,  came  forth  withal,  and  assaulted  tlie 
wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  opposite  part  to  that  where 
their  men  went  over.  So  that»tliough  they  were  all  in  a  tumult 
in  their  several  places,  yet  not  any  of  them  that  watched  durst 
stir  to  the  aid  of  the  rest,  nor  were  able  to  conjecture  what  had 
happened.  But  those  three  hundred  *  that  were  appointed  to 
assist  the  watch  upon  all  occasions  of  need,  went  without  the 
wall,  and  made  towards  the  place  of  the  clamour.  They  also 
held  up  the  fires  by  which  they  used  to  make  known  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies,  towards  Thebes.  But  then  the  Platsans 
likewise  held  out  many  other  fires  firom  the  wall  of  the  city, 
which  for  that  purpose  they  had  before  prepared,  to  render  the 
fires  of  the  enemy  insignificant ;  and  that  the  Thebans  appre- 
hending the  matter  otherwise  than  it  was,  might  forbear  to  send 
help,  till  their  men  were  over,  and  had  recovered  some  place  of 
safety. 

In  the  mean  time  those  Platseans,  which  having  scaled  the 
wall  first,  and  slain  the  watch,  were  now  masters  of  both  the 
towers,  not  only  guarded  his  passages,  by  standing  themselves 
in  the  entries,  but  also  applying  ladders  from  the  wall  to  the 
towers,  and  conveying  many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the  enemies 
off  with  shot,  both  from  above  and  below.  In  the  mean  space 
the  greatest  number  of  them  having  reared  to  the  wall  many  lad- 
ders at  once,  and  beaten  down  the  battlements,  passed  quite 
over  between  the  towers,  and  ever  as  any  of  them  got  to  the 
other  side,  they  stood  still  upon  the  brink  of  the  ditch  without, 
and  with  arrow  and  darts  kept  off  those  that  came  by  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  to  hinder  their  passage.  And  when  the  rest 
were  over,  then  last  of  all,  and  with  much  ado,  came  they  also 
down  to  the  ditch  which  was  in  the  two  towers.  And  by  this 
time  the  three  hundred  that  were  to  assist  the  watch,  came  and 
set  upon  them,  and  had  lights  with  them ;  by  which  means  the 
Plataeans  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of  the  ditch,  discerned 
them  the  better  from  out  of  the  dark,  and  aimed  their  arrows 
and  darts  at  their  most  disarmed  parts.  For,  standing  in  the 
dark,  the  light  of  the  enemy  made  the  Platseans  the  less  di$- 
cernable.     Insomuch  as  these  last  passed  the  ditch,  though 

*  There  is  no  nentioD  of  these  ihrce  baiulred  wliere  the  aathor  rekletb  the 
layiog  of  sieg;e :  but  it  must  be  undentood. 
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with  difficulty  and  force.  For  the  water  in  it  was  frozen  cvev, 
though  not  so  hard  as  to  bear,  but  watery,  and  such  as  when  the 
wind  is  at  east,  rather  than  at  north :  *and  the  snow  which  fell 
that  night,  together  with  so  great  a  wind  as  that  was,  had  very 
much  increased  the  water,  which  they  waded  through  with 
scarce  their  heads  above.  But  yet  the  greatness  of  the  storm 
was  the  principal  means  of  their  escape.* 

^\  "From  the  ditch  the  Platseans  in  troop  took  the  way  towards 
\^  Thebes, 'leaving  on  the  left  hand  the  Temple  of  Juno,  built 
by  Androcrates,  both  for  that  they  supposed  they  would  least 
suspect  the  way  that  led  to  their  enemies;  and  also  because  they 
saw  the  Peloponnesians  with  their  lights  pursue  that  way, 
which  by  mount  Cithfieron,  and  the  Oakheads,  led  to  Athens. 
The  Plat&eans,  when  they  had  gone  six  or  seven  furlongsj 
forsook  the  Theban  way,  and  turned  into  that  which  led  towaids 
the  mountain  to  Erythrse  and  Hysis,  and  having  gotton  the 
bills,  escaped  through  to  Athens,  being  two  hundr^  and  twelve 
persons  of  a  greater  number :  for  some  of  them  returned  into 
the  city  before  the  rest  went  over ;  and  one  of  their  archers  wm 
taken  upon  the  ditch  without.  *And  so  the  Peloponnesians  gave 
over  the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  their  places.*  But  the  Plataeans 
that  were  within  the  city,  knowing  nothing  of  the  event,  and 
those  that  turned  back  having  told  them,  that  not  a  man 
escaped,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  sent  a  herald  to  entreat  a  truce 
for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead  bodies ;  but  when  they  knew  the 
tnith,  they  gave  it  over.  And  thus  these  men  of  Plataea  passed 
through  the  fortification  of  their  enemies,  and  were  saved. 
^  About  the  end  of  the  same  winter,  Salaethus  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  in  a  gaily  to  Mitylene,  and  coming  first  to  Pyrrha, 
and  thence  going  to  Mitylene  by  land,  entered  the  city  by  the 
dry  channel  of  a  certain  torrent  which  had  a  passage  through 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  undiscovered.  And  he  told  the 
magistrates  that  Attica  should  again  be  invaded,  and  that  the 

"^  forty  gallics  which  were  to  aid  them,  were  coming ;  and  that 
himself  was  sent  before,  both  to  let  them  know  it,  and  withal 
to  give  order  in  the  rest  of  their  affairs.  Hereupon  the  Mityle* 
nians  grew  confident,  aud  hearkened  less  to  composition  with  the 
Athenians.  And  the  winter  ended,  and  the  fourth  year  of  this 
war  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  V. 

In  the  berinning  of  thc*sumraer,  after  they  had  sent  Alcidas 

away  with  the  forty-two  gallies  *,  whereof  he  was  admiral,  unto 

Mitylene,  both  they  and  their  confederates  invaded  Attica ;  to 

the  end  that  the  Athenians  troubled  on  both  sides,  might  the 

*  It  should  be  forty. 
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less  send  supply  against  the  fleet,  now  gone  to  Mitylene.  In 
this  expedition  Cieomenes  was  general  instead  of  Pausanias 
the  son  of  Plistoanax,  who  being  king»  was  yet  in  minority, 
and  Cieomenes  was  his  uncle  by  the  father.  And  they  now 
eut  down,  both  what  they  had  before  wasted  and  began  to  grow 
again,  and  also  whatsoever  else  they  had  before  pretermitted.  /  ''^ 
And  this  was  the  sharpest  invasion  of  all  but  the  second. 
For  wiiildt  they  staid  to  hear  news  from  their  fleet  at  Lesbos, 
which  by  this  time  they  supposed  to  have  been  arrived,  they 
went  abroad,  and  destroyed  most  part  of  the  country.  But 
when  nothing  succeeded  according  to  their  hopes,  and  seeing 
their  com  failed,  they  retired  again,  and  were  dissolved  ac- 
cording to  their  cities. 

The  Mitylenians  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  the  fleet  came 
not  from  Peloponnesus,  but  delayed  the  time,  and  their  vic- 
tuals failed^  were  constrained  to  make  their  composition  with 
the  Athenians,  upon  this  occasion.  Salaethus,  when  he  also 
expected  these  gallics  no  longer,  armed  the  commons  of  the  ^' 

city,  who  were  before  unarmed,  with  intention  to  have  made  a  *i 
sally  upon  the  Athenians  ;  but  they,  as  soon  as  they  had  got- 
ten arms,  no  longer  obeyed  the  magistrates,  but  holding  as- 
semblies by  themselves,  required  the  rich  men  either  to  bring 
their  corn  toiight,  and  divide  it  amongst  them  all,  or  else  they 
said  they  would  make  their  composition  by  delivering  up  the 
city  to  the  Athenians. 

Those  that  managed  the  state  perceiving  this,  and  unable  to 
hinder  it,  knowing  also  their  own  danger,  in  case  they  were 
excluded  out  of  the  composition,  they  all  jointly  agreed  to 
yield  the  city  to  Paches  and  his  army,  with  these  conditions, 
*  to  be  proceeded  withal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of 
^  Athens :  and  to  receive  the  army  into  the  city,  and  that  the 
^  Mitylenians  should  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  about  their 
^  own  business :  and  that  Paches  till  their  return,  should  nei- 
'  ther  put  in  bonds,  nor  make  slave  of,  nor  slay  any  Mitylenian.' 
This  was  the  efiect  of  that  composition.  But  such  of  the  Mi-  ^^ 
tylenians  as  had  principally  practised  with  the  Lacedemonians,  ^ 
being  afraid  of  themselves,  when  the  array  entered  the  city,  durst 
not  trust  to  the  conditions  agreed  on,  but  took  sanctuary  at 
the  altars.  But  Paches  having  raised  them  upon  promise  to  do 
them  no  injury,  sent  them  to  Tenedos,  to  be  in  custody  there 
till  the  people  of  Athens  should  have  resolved  what  to  do. 
After  this,  he  sent  some  gallies  to  Antissa,  and  took  in  that 
town,  and  ordered  the  aflairs  of  his  army  as  he  thought  con- 
venient. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  those  forty  gallies  of  Peloponnesus  which 
should  have  made  all  possible  hsiste,  trifled  away  the  time  about 
Peloponnesus,  and  making  small  speed  in  the  rest  of  their 
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AMie^.  ^9mq  fjkvow^ymg:  to  Icbim  ^  Myconum^  tbe|r 
get  dnCtnM^jmce  tJP  the  hmjoi  Msiylenr;    But  to  know,  the 
C         truih  tooi%  certiiiDly^  -tllBjf  went  thence  t^  Einbatus  in  £ry- 
'')  ^nea?-  4twas  ^(i|it>  the  seventh  dsy  after  tha  taking  of  Mi^ 

"Vfieiitjtlm^^  tnrttmd  iilJKnibaiosrWhew  aadenitaBdi«g  tht 
*^«i4li)lltf/:th«y:we0t  ti'  eransel  about  what  Ifaey  were  t&  do 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  Teutiapltis  an  £leftQ  delivani 
%kt)^^tiothf&eftcti  . 

''-j'nl«MnM'and'the'ie$t4hfit  have  commaod  of  the  Pelopon^ 
F'b^aki-iifir  this  amn^,utt  were  not  amiss,  in  my  opiokm,  to  go 
'•^^Mteyk^  litiwe  act^  be(bi»  adfka  be  given  of  our  arrivaL 
^A)i»ih  i^l.pRAabili^v*<v^  ^all  find  the  city,  in  respect  they 
«^MI^  iHtft  laMywiDD  iv^^ery.  weakly  guarded)  and  to  the.aea, 
'^^it^M^hey' expect  no  encniy,  and  we  are  chiefly  stioog) 
<«^'#tktdM'at'all;  It  is  also  likdy  that  their  landscddieis 
-^#:#  Si9pex»ei,  somt  in  one  house,  and  some  in  another,  colter 
[*km!df  «i  vkteva.  Therefore  if  we  fall  opon  them  suddenly, 
M'$^A,^liMst^l  thinks*  with  the  help  of  those  within  (if  any 
f^^M'lfcft^tkm  thatovitt.lake  our  part)  we  may  be  able  to  possess 
^^uWal«(es^  the  city.  -^  And  we  shaii  never  fear  the  danger>  if 
i^'f^  bui*4hifik  thh,'tUtt  all  stratagems  of  war  wh^tsppvec iftfe 
^'fWlfk^iQ^taltsndi.oocAsbns  as  thii,  whidJi  if  a  oomm^pdlT 
'  otiiMiit  in^Mmaeif,  aiidf  t^ketiua  advaotageiof  Ihem  in  the  enem^ 

*&1ffl»silliill  fior  the  most,  part  have,  good  success/    Thus  said  h^ 
but  prevailed  not  with  Akadas. .  And  sonie  otheo,  fugitives  of 
lidDlH^^i^A  those  Lesbians  that  were  with  him  in  the  fleet, 
-gaite^hiin'Ooansel,  *^  that  seeing  he  feared  the  danger  o£  Mnis, 
t^'he^iheuid  seize  some  4^ty  of  Ionia,  cnr,  Cume  in  .^Ua,  thfit 
^•^kaifag  some  town  ior  the  seat  of  the  war^  they  mighi  from 
v^'thehee  Ibree  lom  to  revolt,  wherecf  there  was  liopc,  hecaucis 
^^  liM^Ioiiians  would  not  be  unwilling  lx>  see  him  there.    And  if 
^tj^ejr^coirid  withdraw  from  the  Athenians  this  their  gi^aitre- 
v*<Miuc»  and  withal  put  them  to  maiotatn  a  fleet  against  tliem, 
'^  It  would  te  a  great  exhausting  of  their  treasure.    They^sud 
^  besid^y  tliat  they  thougiit  they  should  be  able  to  get  Pissulli- 
^  *lje«,to  join  with  them  in  the  war.'  ♦       -a 

'  But  Alddas  rejected  tliis  advice  liicewise,  inoUniog  rather  to 
'4his  opinion,  thai  since  they  were  come  too  late  to  -Mityleue, 
^'they  W6R  best  to  return  speedily  into  Peloponnesus*    Where- 
i^nfatt^iMhgoS  fmm  £mbatus>  he  sailed  by  the  shore  of  My- 
.  .        onnesus  of  the  Talans,  and  there  slew  most  of  the  prisoners  he 
had  taken  by  the  way.    After  this  he  put  in  at  Ephesus,  and 
..tbitber  cam^  ambassi^dprs  to  him  from  the  Samians  of  Aniea^ 
and  told  biin  that  it  was  but  au  HI  manner  of  setting  the  Gre- 
cians at  liberty^'tok Ml  «idi  as  hi^  not  lift. up  &ir  hands 
aigainst  him,  nor  were  indeed  enemies  to  the  Peloponnesians^ 
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coofeicntBi  4»  Ifar  Atbeoiaos  bjr  oolwimnt.  Aad  flitl 
M  he  g«fe  MtftlMt  QMPB^liB.iiioiild  flMdK  Am  of  the 
enemies  his  friendi;  hut  awmy  nesr&ieadi^lDboeeiehite^^- 
inics..  WberefoieffKMithesewQidsoftheaaibMadonihesefc 
the  Cbiaos,  sad  some  oCheiB,  all  thai  he  had  kft  alive,  al  li* 
berty.  For  when  men  saw  tbm  fleet,  tbqr  never  flew  limn  i^ 
hot  eame  unto  them  as  to  Athenians;  little  imagming  thai  the 
Athenians  being  masten  of  the  sea,  the  Pekponoesiaaa  dunit 
have  put  over  to  Ionia. 

From  Ephesosy  Alcidas  went  away  in  haste,  indeed  fled;  liar 
he  had  been  descried  by  the  Sabuninbi*,  and  the  Ptodns  (which 
by  chance  were  then  in  their  coarse  for  Athens,)  iribilst  he  lay 
at  anchor  about  Cfautw,  and  fearing  to  be  chased  k^  the  wide 
sea,  meaning  by  his  Mod  will  to  touch  no  land,  tul  he  came 
into  PeioponnesoB.  But  the  news  of  them  came  to  Bashes 
fiom  diven  pfaices,  especially  from  Erythrasa ;  far  tfie  citiea  of 
Ionia  being  unwalled,  wefe  afraid  estremely,  lest  die  Pelopop- 
nesians  sailing  by,  without  intention  to  stay,  shoidd  have  ptW 
laged  them  as  they  passed.  But  the  Salaminia  and  the  Piuelus 
having  seen  him  at  Claios,  brought  the  news  thenselYea.  Ami 
Paches  thereupon  made  great  haste  after,  and  followed  him  aa 
ftf  as  Latmos  f  the  islai^ :  but  when  he  saw  he  ceidd  not 
reach  him,  he  came  back  again,  and  thought  he  had  a  good 
tmii,  seeing  he  could  not  overtake  those  gallies  upon  the  wide 
aea,  that  the  same  were  not  compelled,  br  being  taken  In  some 
|riaoe  near  land,  to  fortify  themselves,  and  so  to  give  him  ocea* 
aion  with  guards  and  gallies,  to  attend  them. 

As  he  came  by,  in  his  return,  bejmt  in  at  Nothuti^a  city  ef 
the  Colophonians,  into  which  the  Colophoniana  came.and  in- 
habited, after  the  town  above  t»  through  their  own  aeditiott, 
was  taken  by  lUmanes  and  the  Barbarians*  Thia  town  was 
taken  at  the  time  when  Attica  was  the  second  time  tnvadod  by 
the  Peloponnesians.  They  then  that  came  down,  and  dwdt  in 
Notium,  foiling  again  into  sedition,  the  one  pwt  having  pro- 
cured some  forces.  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  of  Pissoihaee, 
kept  tliem  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  they  had  severed  from  the 
rest  with  a  wail ;  and  there,  with  such  of  the  ColophoniaBS 
of  the  high  town  as  being  of  the  Medan  faction  entered 
with  them,  they  governed  the  city  at  their  pleasure :.  and 
the  other  port  which  went  out  from  these,  and  wcva  the  Ai- 
"itive^  brought  in  Paches.    He,  when  he  had  called  out 

ippias,  captain  of  the  Arcadians  that  were  within  the  said 


git 
Hi 


•  The  ntime  of  two  nlliei  of  Athens. 

f  la  distiDetron  to  LAtniuii  the  mountatii.    But  I  can  Snd  tto  mentiofi  of  thia 


iMimnM  the  ialaad  ia  aay  of  the  g^eog^raahers. 
I  Theeit]r-ofCobpho«,limaiilnlMghmi 
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wall,  wilh  piomise,  tf  they  shoald  not  ^ff^i  to  ael  Um  safe 

and  soand  within  the  wall  again ;  and  Mi|»pia8  was  thereapon 
come  to  him,  committed  him  to  custody,  bat  without  bonds ; 
aad  withal  aasaulting  the  wall  on  a  sudden  when  they  ex- 
peifted  not,  took  it,  and  slew  as  many  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Barbarians  as  were  within.  And  when  he  had  done^  brought 
Hippias  in  again,  according  as  he  had  promised.  But  after 
he  had  him  there,  laid  hold  on  him,  and  caused  him  to  be 
shot  to  death;  and  restored  Notium  to  the  Colophonians, 
excluding  only  such  as  had  medized.  Afterwards  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  governors  to  Notium  of  their  own,  and  having  ga^ 
thered  together  the  Coiophonians  out  of  all  cities  whatsoever, 
seated  them  there  under  the  law  of  the  Athenians. 

Paches,  when  he  came  back  to  Mitylene,  took'in  Pyirha 
and  Eressus;  and  having  fonnd  Salaethus  the  Laeedemonian 
hidden  in  Mitylene,  apprehended  him,  and  sent  him,  together 
with  ihose  men  he  had  put  in  custody  at  Tenedos,  and  whom- 
soever else  he  thought  author  of  the  revolt,  to  Athens.  He 
likewise  sent  away  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  with  the 
rest  stakl  and  settled  the  state  of  Mitylene,  and  the  rest  of 
Lesbos,  as  he  thought  convenient. 

TiMe  men,  and  Salaethus  with  them,  being  arrived  at  Athens^ 
the  Athenians  slew  Salsethus  presently,  though  he  made  them 
many  offers,  and  amongst  other,  to  get  the  army  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  rise  from  before  Platsea,  (for  it  was  yet  besieged) 
\mt  upon  the  rest  they  went  to  council,  and  in  their  passion  de^ 
creed  to  put  them  to  death ;  not  only  thase  men  there  present, 
but  also  all  ttie  men  of  Mitylene  that  were  of  age,  and  to  make 
slaves  of  the  women  and  children  :  laying  to  their  charge  the 
revolt  Itself,  hi  that  they  revolted  not,  being  in  subjection  as 
olbeix  were :  and  withal  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  durst 
enter  into  Ionia  to  their  aid,  had  not  a  little  aggravated  that 
commotion.  For  by  that  it  seemed  that  the  revolt  was  not 
made  without  nmch  premeditation.  They  therefore  sent  a 
galif  to  inform  Paches  of  their  decree,  with  command  to  put 
the  Mitylenians  presently  to  death.  But  the  next  day  they 
felt  a  kind  of  repentance  in  themselves,  and  began  to  con*. 
sider  what  a  great  and  cruel  decree  it  was,  that  not  the 
authors  only,  but  the  ivhole  city  should  be  destroyed.  Which 
when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  were  there 
present,  and  such  Athenians  as  favoured  them  understood,  they 
wrought  with  those  that  bare  office  to  bring  the  matter  again 
into  debate ;  wherein  they  easily  prevailed,  for  as  much  as  to 
them  also  it  was  well  known,  that  the  most  of  the  city  were 
desirous  to  have  means  to  consult  of  the  same  anew.  The  as- 
sembly being  presently  met,  amongst  the  opinions  of  diver* 
others,  Cleon  also,  flie  son  of  C!eflBnetus,who  in  the  former  assem- 
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Ujr  bad  won  to  banre  them  killed^  bdft^  of  all  the  citk^ns  most 
vkdcBt^  and  with  tlie  peoplii  at  that  time  fkr  the  most  pbwerrul^ 
•tood  fortk,  and  said  in  this  mannef  : 

The  Oration  of  Clean, 
•  I  have  often  on  other  occasions  thought  a  deniocracy  (aca- 

*  pable  of  dominion  over  others  ;  but  most  of  all  now,  for  this 
^your  repentance  concerning  the  Mitylenians.    For  through 

*  your  own  mutual  security  and  openness,  you  imagine  the  $amc 

*  also  in  youf  confederates,  and  consider  not,  that  when  at  their 

*  persuasion  you  commit  an  erfor,  or  relent  upon  compassion,  you 

*  are  softened  thus,  to  the  danger  of  the  commonwealth,  not  to 
^  the  winning  of  the  affections  of  your  confederates.  Nor  do  you 

*  consider,  that  your  government  Is  a  tyranny,  and  thos^  that 
'  be  subject  to  ft,  are  against  their  wills  so,  and  plotting  jconti* 
'  nuaHy  against  you,  and  obey  you  not  for  any  good  turn,  which 
^  to  your  own  detriment  you  shall  do  them,  but  only  for  that  you 

*  exceed  them  in  strength,  and  for  no  good  will.  But  the  worst 
**  mischief  of  all  is  this,  that  nothing  we  decree  shall  stand  firm> 

*  and  that  we  will  not  know,  that  a  city  with  the  ^urse  laws, 

*  if  immoveable.  Is  better  than  one  with  good  laws,  when  they  he 
'  not  binding  ;  and  that  a  plain  wit  accompanied  with  modesty, 

*  is  more  profitable  to  the  state  than  dexterity  with  arrogance  ; 

*  and  that  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  men  do  for  the  most  part 

*  better  regulate  a  commonwealth,  than  they  that  are  wiser; 
'  For  these  love  to  appear  wiser  tlian  the  laws,  and  in  all  public 

*  debatings  to  carry  the  victory,  as  the  worthiest  things  whcnjin  to 

*  shew  their  wisdom  ;  from  whence  most  commonly  proceedeth 

*  the  ruin  of  the  states  they  live  in.    Whereas  the  other  sort, 

*  mistrusting  their  own  wits,  are  content  to  be  esteemed  not  so 

*  wise  as  the  laws,  and  not  able  to  carp  at  what  is  well  spoken 

*  by  another ;  and  so  making  themselves  equal  judges,  rather 

*  than  contenders  for  mastery,  govern  a  state  for  the  most. part 

*  well.     We  therefore  should  dp  the  like,  and  not  be  canLed- 

*  away  with  combats  of  eloquence  and  wit,  to  give  such  coud- 

*  sel  to  youf  multitude,  as  in  our  own  judgments  we  think  not 

*  good.  For  my  own  part  I  am  of  the  opinion  I  was  before; 
^  and  I  wonder  at  the$e  men  that  have  brought  this  matter  of 
^  the  Mitylenians  in  question  again,  and  thereby  cause  delay, 

*  which  is  the  advantage  only  of  them  that  do  the  iniury.  For 
^  the  sufferer  by  this  means  comes  upon  the. doer  with  his  anger 

*  dulled  ;  whereas  revenge,  the  opposite  of  injury,  is  then  great- 
'  est,  when  it  follows  presently-     I  do  \vonder  a^so  vyhat  he  is 

*  that  shall  stand  up  now  to  contradict  me,  and  shall  think  to 

*  prove  that  the  injuries  done  us  by  the  Mitylenians,  are  good 

*  for  us,  or  that  dur  calamities  are  ai^y  damage  to  our  confede- 

*  rates.  For  certainly  he  must  either  trust  in  his  eloij^cn^,  t^ 
'  make  yon  believe  that  th^t  which  was  decreed  was  not  decreed; 
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*  or,  moved  with  lucres  mtut  with  someebborateqpeecb  endeil- 

*  TOur  to  sedoce  you.  Now  of  such  matches  [of  eloquence] 
^  as  these,  the  city  gi?eth  the  prizes  to  others,  but  the  danger 
^  that  thence  proc«edeth,  she  herself  sustaineth.  And  of  aU  this 
^  you  yourselves  are  the  cause^  by  the  evil  institution  of  these 
^  matches,  in  that  you  use  to  be  spectators  of  words,  and  hear* 
^  ers  of  actions,  beholdine  future  actions  in  the  words  of  them 
^  that  speak  well,  as  possible  to  come  to  pass ;  and  actions  al- 
^  ready  past,  in  the  orations  of  such  as  make  the  most  of  them, 
^  and  that  with  such  assurance,  as  if  what  you  saw  with  your  eyes, 

*  were  not  more  certain  than  what  you  hear  related.    You  are 

*  excellent  men  for  one  to  deceive  with  a  speech  of  a  new  strain, 

*  but  backward  to  follow  any  tried  advice :  slaves  to  strange 
'  things,  contemners  of  things  usual.  You  would  every  one 
^  chiefly  give  the  best  advice,  but  if  you  cannot,  then  you  will 

*  contract  those  that  do.    You  would  not  be  thought  to  come 

*  after  with  your  opinion  ;  but  rather  if  any  thing  be  acutely 
^  spoken,  to  applaud  it  first,  and  to  appear  ready  apprehenders  of 

*  what  is  spoken,  even  before  it  be  out;  but  slow  to  preconceive  the 
^  sequel  of  the  same.  You  would  hear,  as  one  may  say,  some* 
'  what  else  than  what  our  life  is  conversant  in  ;  and  yet  you 

*  sufficiently  understand  not  that  that  is  before  your  eyes.  And  to 

*  speak  plainly,  overcome  with  the  delight  of  the  ear,  jrou  are 
'  rather  like  unto  spectators,  sitting  to  hear  the  contentions  of 

*  sophbters,  than  to  men  that  deliberate  the  state  of  a  common* 

*  wealth.    To  put  you  out  of  this  humour,  I  say  unto  you,  that 

*  the  Mftylenians  have  done  us  more  injury,  than  ever  did  any 

*  one  city.    For  those  that  have  revolted  through  the  over-hard 

*  pressure  of  our  government,  or  that  have  been  compelled  to 

*  it  by  the  enemy,  I  pardon  them  5  but  they  that  were  islanders, 

*  and  had  their  city  walled,  so  as  they  needed  not  fear  our  ene- 

*  mies,  but  only  by  sea ;  in  which  case  also  they  were  armed 
^  for  them  with  sufficient  provision  of  gallies ;  and  they  that 

*  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  laws,  and  whom  we  princi- 

*  pally  honoured,  and  yet  have  done  thus;   what  have  they 

*  done  but  conspired  against  us,  and  rather  warred  upon  us, 

*  than  revolted  from  us,  (for  a  revolt  is  only  of  such  as  suffer 

*  violence)  and  joined  with  our  bitterest  enemies  to  destroy  us  ? 
^  This  is  ftur  worse  than  if  they  had  warred  against  us  for  in- 

*  ctteasing  of  then'  owipi  power.  But  these  men  would  neither  take 
^'exanl^e  by  their  neighbours  calamity,  who  are,  all  that  re- 

*  viotted,  alr€^y  subdued  by  iis,  nor  could  their  own  present 

*  fblicity  mak«  them  afraid  of  changing  it  into  misery.    But 

*  being  bold  against  future  events,  and  aiming  at  matters  above 

*  their  strength,  though  below  their  desires,  have  taken  arms 
^  against  us,  and  preferred  force  before  justice.    For  no  sooner 

*  they  thought  theytnight  jget  the  victory,  but  immediatdy. 
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th()ugh  without  injury  agiunst  thQai^i;hey  rose  a^Bst  m*  But 
with  cities  that  come  to  great  and  upexpected  prosperity,  it  is 
usual  to  turn  insolent.  Whereas  fnost  commonly  thnt  pros- 
perity which  is  attained  according  to  the  course  of  reason^  is 
more  firm  than  that  which  cometh  unhoped  for.  And  such 
cities^  as  one  may  say,  do  more  easily  keep  off  an  adverse  than 
maintain  a  happy  fortune.  Indeed  we  should  not  formerly 
have  done  any  honour,  more  to  the  Mitylenians,  than  to  the 
rest  of  our  confederates ;  for  then  they  had  never  copne  to  this 
degree  of  insolence.  For  it  is  natural  to  men  to  contemn 
those  that  observe  them,  and  to  have  in  admiration  such  as 
will  not  give  them  way.  Now  therefore  let  them  be  punished 
according  to  their  wicked  dealing ;  and  Jet  not  the  fault  be 
laid  upon  a  few,  and  the  people  be  absolved )  for  they  liave 
all  alike  taken  arms  against  us.  And  the  common,  if  they 
had  been  constrained  to  it,  might  have  fled  hither,  and  have 
recovered  their  city  afterwards  again.  But  they,  esteeming 
it  the  safer  adventure,  to  join  with  the  few,  are  alike  with 
them  culpable  of  the  revolt.  Have  also  in  consideration,  your 
confederates ;  and  if  you  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  them 
that  revolt  upon  compulsion  of  the  enemy,  that  you  do  on 
them  that  revolt  of  their  own  accord :  who  think  you  will  not 
revolt,  though  on  light  pretence  y  seeing  that  speeding  they 
win  their  li^rty,  ana  failing,  their  case  is  not  incurable  ?  Be- 
sides, that  against  every  city  we  must  be  at  a  new  hazaid  both 
of  our  persons  and  fortunes.  Wherein  with  the  best  success, 
we  recover  but  an  exhausted  city,  and  lose  that,  Wlierein  our 
strength  lieth,  the  revenue  of  it;  but  miscarrying,  we  add 
these  enemies  to  our  former;  and  must  spend  that- time  in 
warring  against  our  own  confederates,  which  we  needed  to 
employ  against  the  enemies  we  have  already.  We  must  not 
therefore  give  our  confederates  hope  of  pardon,  either  impe- 
trable  by  words,  or  purchasable  by  money,  as  if  their  errors 
were  but  such  as  are  commonly  incident  to  humanity.  For 
these  did  us  not  an  injury  unwillingly,  but  wittingly,  conspired 
against  us ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  involuntary,  whatsoever 
is  pardonable.  Therefore  both  then  at  first,  and  now  again  I 
muntain,  that  you  ought  not  to  alter  your  former  decree,  nor 
to  ofiend  in  any  of  these  three  most  disadvantagpeous  things 
to  empire,  pit^,  delight  in  plausible  speeches,  and  lenity.  As 
for  pity,  it  is  just  to  shew  it  on  them  that  are  like  to  us,  and 
will  have  pity  again  ;  but  not  upon  such  as  not  only  would 
not  have  had  pity  upon  us,  but  must  also  of  necessity  have  been 
our  enemies  for  ever  hereafter.  And  for  the  rhetoricians  that  de^- 
light  you  with  their  orations,  let  them  play  their  prizes  in  mat* 
ters  of  less  weight,  and  not  in  such  whereiathe-city  for  a  little 
pleasure^  must  suffer  a  great  damage,  but  they  for  their  well 
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*  $peakuig9  must  well  have  *•  hs^Hy  for  lenity,  it  is  to  be  uaed 
'  touaisds  those  Chat  will  be  our  £rieud«  bereafteri  rather  Ihaa 
^  towards  such^  as  beio^  su&red  to  live,  will  still  be  as  they 
'  are,  not  a  jot  the  less  our  enemies.  In  sum  I  say  only  this, 
'  that  if  you  follow  my  advice,  you  shall  do  that,  which  is  both 
^  just  in  respect  of  the  Mityleniaos,  and  profitable  for  your- 

*  selves];  whereas  if  you  decree  otherwise,  you  do  not  ^-^ 
^  tify  them,  but  condemn  yourselves.  For  if  these  have  just- 
^  Iv  revolted,  you  must  unjustly  have  liad  dominion  over 
'  tnem,    Nay^  though  your  dominion  be  against  reason,  yet 

*  if  you  resolve  to  hold  it,  you  must  also,  as  a  matter  oon- 
^  ducing  thereunto,  against  reason  punish  them ;  or  dse  ymi 
^  must  give  your  dominion  over,  that  you  may  be  good  without 
^  danger.  But  if  you  consider  what  was  likely  they  would  have 
^  done  to  you,  if  they  had  prevailed,  you  cannot  but  think  them 

<  worthy  the  same  punishment ;  nor  be  less  sensible  you  that 
'  have  esc^ped^  than  they  that  |mve  conspired ;  especially  they 

*  having  done  the  injury  first  For  such  as  do  an  injury  with* 
'  out  precedent  cause,  persecute  most,  and  even  to  tbe  death, 
'  hxtA  th^y  have  done  it  to ;  as  jealous  of  the  d$mger  his  remain* 
'  ing  enemy  may  create  him.    For  he  that  is  wsonged  without 

*  caude,  aud  escapeth,  will  commonly  be  more  cruel,  than  if  it 

*  were  4g?iinst  any  enemy  on  equal  quarrel.  Let  us  not  there- 
'  fore4)etray  ourselves,  hut  in  contemirfation  of  what  you  are 
^  near  suffering,  and  how  you  once  prized  above  all  things  else, 
'  to  have  them  in  your  power,  requite  them  now  accordingly.  Be 
'  not.  softened  at  the  ;Mght  of  their  present  estate,  nor  foifet  the 
'  danger  that  hung  over  our  own  heads  so  lately :  give  not  only 

<  unto  these  their  deserved  punishment,  but  sJso  unto  the  rest 
'  of  our  confederates  a.  cle^u*  example,  that  death  is  their  arn- 
'  tence,  whensoever  they  shall  rebeU    Which  when  they  know, 

<  you  shall  the  less  often  have  occasion  to  neglect  your  enemies, 

*  and  fight. against  your  own  confederates/ 

To  this  purpose  spake  Clean. 

After  him,  Diodotus  the  son  of  Eucrates,  who  also  in  the 
foprmer  assembly  opposed  most  the  patting  of  tbe  MitykaiaBS 
to  death,  stood  forth,  and  sp^  as  ioUoweth« 

The  Oration  of  Diodotus. 

^  I  will  neither  blame  those  who  have  propounded  the  business 
f  of  the  Mitylenians,  to  be  again  debated,  nor  commend  those 
'  that  find  fault  with  often  consulting  in  affairs  of  great  impcrt- 

*  iyteas^agf  llMiiUic  omton  art  bribed  and  birtd  to  girc  eouiit«l  to  tb«  cbm- 
moRWMiltb,  itccordin/i^  to  tbe  de&lne  of  other  Osttos. 
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tMeti.  Bui  1  %v  ottp/kAon  ftiM  h^lhiog  is  so  eoritmry  to  good 
counsel  a«  tiiese  two,  haste  and  anger :  whereof  ibt  one  is  ei^t 
oocompaQied  with  madness,  and  roe  oliber  with  want  of  judg- 
jHeiiC.    Aii4  whosoever  inaiiitaiDethi  that  voids  are  not  in- 
str«eU>iB  Ip  deeds^  either  he  is  not  wise,  or  doth  It  upon  somer 
piivate  interest  of  his  own.    Not  wise,  if  lie  think  thatfn- 
tare  and  not  app^ent  things,  may  be  deoonataated  otherwise 
thiMi  by  words :  interested,  if  d«SM^ng  to  carry  an  ill  matter, 
and  Jcnowing  thtit  a  bad  cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speech,  be 
go  about  to  deter  his  oppgeen  and  heaneas  bjr  a  good  calum- 
niatioii.    Bal  they,  of  aU  otbeis,  are  ittost  iDtolembie,  that 
when  aaen  gire  pid>lic  advice,  will  aeoase  them  also  of  bribery. 
For  if  they  ehar|^  a  man  with  no  more  but  ignomnce,  when 
he  bad  jS^Noken  in  Yaib,  he  might  ^  depart  with  the  opfinion 
of  a  fool.   But  when  they'  impate  corruptidn  also,  if  his  oonh- 
sel  take  pboe,  he  is  sttU  snspeeted,  and  if  it  do  liot  tak^ 
flaoe,  he  shaU  be  held  not  only  a  fool,  hot  also  void  of  ho- 
nesty.   The  conmoD-wealth  gets  no  good  by  such  courses  j 
for  tlirdHgb  fear  heieof  it  wiU  waai  counsellors,  and  the  state 
would  do  their  business  for  the  most  paiC  wdi.  If  this  kind  of 
citiaens  weo^  they  that  bad  the  l^ast  ability  in  speaking  $  tot 
they  shotrid  tiion  persuade  the  ctty  to  the  fewer  errors.    Fbf 
a  good  stattsman  should  not  go  about  to  terrify  those  thftt 
eontcadkt  hisni  but  mther  to  make  good  his  ooansel  upon  li- 
berty of  speech.    And  a  wise  state  ought  not,  either  to  add 
unto,  or  on  the  other  sale,  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
him  that  gifeth  good  advice;  nor  yet  punish,  nay  nor  dis- 
gcsce  the  naan  whose  coansel  they  receive  not.  And  then  nei- 
ther would  he  that  ligMeth  on  good  advice,  deliver  any  thing 
i^iost  his  owl)  ootisetedce,  out  of  ambition  of  fiutker  ho- 
nour^ and  to  pkase  the  auditory ;  nor  he  that  doth  not,  covet 
tbsreiipoo  hy  grattfyieg  the  people  some  way  or  other,  that  he 
also  maf  eadfiar  them.   But  we  do  here  the  contrary,  and  be- 
sidies  if  any  .man  be  suspected  of  corruption,  though  he  give 
fthe  best  ooUosel  that  can  be  gi^en,  yet  through  envy,  for  this 
aneertain  opioloB  of  hh  gain,  we  kne  a  certain  benefit  to  the 
cosHBonf  wealth*    And  our  custom  is  to  hdd  good  counsel 
given  Middonly  no  less  joapected,  than  bad.  By  which  means, 
aa  he  that  gives  the  most  dangerous  counsel  must  get  the 
Saupe  recdved  by  fraud,  sd  also  he  that  gives  the  most  sound 
advice,  b  forced  by  iyiiig  to  get  himself  believed.  So  that  the 
comfRion-^wealth  is  it  alone,  which  by  reason  of  these  sOspici- 
ous  jpiagtaaiions,  no  man  can  possibly  benefit^  by  the  plaih 
and  !opan  way,  without  arttfioe.    For  if  any  man  shall  do  a 
mafiifast  good  unto  the  common^wealth^  he  shall  presently  be 
suipeeted  of  some  secret  gain  unto  liimself  in  paitioulttr.  We 
therefore,  that  b  the  most  iofiportant  aSldrs^  and  amidst  Ihese 


<  jsaloMies^  do  ^tee  3MI  edidHs^liftte  ilMd  to  foresee  tether 
'  than  ^on  tfatit  IdokiViot  ikr  |  dnd  tb^  rather  beeame  we  alMid 
'aceoUtotdUf^  for  our  comscS,  and  yoo  are  to  rendor  no  acoooiit 
'of  your  hearing  it.    Fbr  if  the  persuader  and  the  persnaded 

*  had  equal  harm,  yoo  would  be  the  more  moderate  judges, 
'  But  now,  according  to  ^e  passion  that  takes  you,  when  at 

*  ai^  tifaie  your  aflain  miscarry,  you  punish  the  sentence  of  that 
'  one  ^nly  that  gave  the  counsel,  not  the  many  sentences  of 
'  your  ^#B^  that  wow  hi  foult  as  well  as  his.    For  my  efwn 

*  pot/I  stood  not  forth  with  any  purpose  of  contradiction,  in 
'  the  bostness  of  the  Mi^knians,  nor  to  accuse  an^  man.  For 
^  we  contend  not  now,  if  we  be  wise,  about  the  injury  done  by 
^  them,  but  about  the  wisest  counsel  for  ourselres.  For  how 
'  gftsA'  soever  be  their  fault,  yet  I  would  never  advise  to  hare 
'  Aem  put  to  death,  unless  it  be  for  our  profit ;  nor  yet  wooM 
^  I  pliMMl  them,  though  they  were  pardonable,  unless  it  be 
-'ffOMibr^he  common-^wealth/  And  in  my  opinion^  Mr  de- 
Mib^ratfoo  now  is  of  the  future,  rather  than  of  the  pt^sent. 
iAnd  n^heiias  Cleon  contendeth,  that  it  will  be  profitable  ftn^ 

*  tlieiftilUt«;tb  put  fliem  to  death,  in  that  it  will  keep  the  t^t 
^;fiai|iltiMtoiflg,  I  contending  likewise  for  the  future,  affirm  the 
^'OOi^raryw'    And  I  desire  you  not  to  reject  the  profit  of  my 

*  qdviee,  for  tlief  fUr  pi^texts  of  his,  which  agreeing  more  ^tB 
f>vbur{>r8setottingef  i^nst  the  Mitylenians,  may  (][uickfy  per- 
f  liapi  whiKyonr  consent.  We  plead  not  judicially  with  the  Mi- 
^tyleMaas,  90  as  to  n^  arguments  of  equity,  but  we  consult 

<  ^tbcm^  which  way  we  may  serve  ourselves  of  them  to  our 
!  4D08t  advantage  hereafter.  I  say  therefore,  that  death  hatU 
*'  been  in  states  ordained  for  a  punishment  of  many  offencesl 
'  and  those  not  so  great,  but  far  less  thsfn  this.    Yet  encou- 

<  raged  by  hope^  men  hazard  themselves.  Nor  did  any  mati 
^  ever  yet  enter  into  a  practice,  which  he  knew  he  could  not  go 

<  through  with.  And  a  city  when  it  revolteth,  supposeth  it- 
^  self  to  be  better  funrished  either  of  themselves,  or  by  their 
'  confederates,  than  it  is,  or  else  it  would  never  take  the  enter- 
^  prise  in  hand.  Thay  have  it  by  nature,  both  men  and  cities 
^  to  commit  offences;  nor  is  there  any  law  that  can  prevent  it. 
f  For'oien  ha^e  gone  over  ail  degrees  of  punishment,  augmetit- 
^  ing  theifi  still,  in  hope  to  be  less  annoyed  by  malcfisetors ) 
/  am  it  is  likely  that  gentler  punishments  were  inflicted  of  old^ 
^  even  upon  the  most  heinous  crimes ;  but  that  in  tract  of  time^ 
'  men  continuing  to  transgress,  they  were  extended  afterwards 

*  to  dpe  tahitig  away^of  life;  and  yet  they  still  transgress.  And 

<  tbortfore  dther-sottie  greater  terror  thstf  death  must  b€  de- 

*  visedj  or ^dliath  will  Hat  be  enough  fbr  coertion.  Fbr  poverty 
^Jwttlalwi^  lidd  bMdnesslo  necessity ;  and  wealth,  covetons- 

<  ne»  ^  fttide  and  cohtempt.  And  the  other  (middle)  fbrtunes. 
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^  tlif]f  a]«>  tlm>Ugfa  biiBiaii  passioa^  accwdiqg  as  tiin^  tM^mi-' 
^-vandly  sab|e<;t  la  eame'insvpefafele  ooe  or  qther/ imifel' 
«  aen  to  daoger.  But  hope  and cies^  work  tUs efioet  tnair 
^ i^tates*  And  this  as  the  leader,  tbataa  the <x>iiipaiiloiif9 ,  tfak* 
'  contriving  the  enterfmse,  that  soggestiag  the  8iicce8»$  ^are  (the* 
^  cause  of  most  crimes  that  are  committed  :  and  beiogfloasbdll-* 
'  ccrned,  aie    more  mischievous  than  .evils  seen.     iBesides" 

*  these  two,  fortune  also  puts  men  f^offward  as  mtfeh  '^srmif 
'  thing  else :  for  presenling  herself  sooietimes  uulooked  for^*^' 
^  provoketh  some  to  adventure^  though  not  provided  ustiiqy^' 
<  o«ght  for  the  purpose :  and  especudly  citiesi  heoiHaef  thiqr' 
'  venture  for  the  greatest  matten,  as  liberty  «iHi  dominimi' 
'over  others;  and  amongst  a  geneiality,  every  one^  thfiu||ii^ 
^  williout  reason,  somewhat  the  more  magnifies  hiflssttf.  la^p^T* 
^  ticuhur*  In  a  woid,  it  is  a  thing  impossSile,  and  of  gr^alr^Mtt- 
5  i^kity  to  believe,  when  human  nature  is  earnestly  kmikJUf  d(f 
' «  thing)  that  by  force  of  law,  or  any  Mhevdangilr^iifidaiitlK^ 

*  ^diverted.  We  must  not  therefore,  xdying  on  tibe  9dtuAif'M 
^  capital  punishment,  decree  the  worst  against  thesDy  dor  Mccf 
« them  desperate,  as  if  there  were  no  ptee  to  repent^Aod^ a^ 
'.soon  as  they  can  to  caned  their  ofi^oe..  Fordbsbiye^tftaf 
^caty  revoltdl  should  know  it  codd  Boi  liold  ouVit-^Would 
^>  now  compound,  whilst  it  were  nble  both  to  pay  us  o^^.ehniM 
I  for  the  present,  and  our  tribute  for  the  time  to^0«BQ»-  Bat 
ftlbe  way  that  Cleoa  prescribeth,  what  citv,  tliixib^««ij  wpvld 
c  pot  provide  itself  better  than  this  did,  And  endure  tktiAfgsta 
i  the  very  lastj  If  to  compioand  late  and  soon  be  allone.)  !  'Aad 
'  liow  can  it  be  but  detriment  to  us,.to  be  at  the  i^hail^e  of  Jan^ 
^sieges,  through  their  obstinacy,  and  when  we  faanre  takmi  a 
^  city,  to  find  it  exhawted,  and  to  kise  the  revenue  of  iltfdr:A<^ 
f  future  ?  And  this  revenue  is  the  only  strength  we  have  hganist 
^  our  enemies.  We  are  not  then  to  be  exact  iudgea^in  the.  pu** 
fruition  of  ofienders,  but  to  look  rather  how  b^  their .modottt^ 
f  jionishment  we  may  have  our  confederate  eituss,  suth  asifchey 

<  may  be  able  (o  pay  us  tribute ;  and  not  think  lo  kedpttheol 
{  jp  awe  by  the  rigor  of  laws,  but  by  the  providejace  0f  our  owil 
factions*    But  we  to.  the  contrary,  when  w^  aecorreriavoity', 

<  which  having  been  fipee,  and  held  under  our  obedieroc  by 

<  {prce,  bath  revolted  justly,  think  now,  that  wci.oughtJo  faiflict 
^  some  cruel  punishment  upon  themi  wbeveas  weoOgfatarilher, 

<  not  mightily  to  [punish  a  free  city.re(votted,  but  tmighlBf>t6 
^  .kx>k  jto  it  before  it.xevolt,  and, to  prevent  |he  i^tealmi  flfit) 
f  hut  when  we  have  overcome  them,  tolay.  th^.fiialft  nfomaa 
f  few^  aa  we  can*  ,  Consider,  also,  if  you  folloviK  the  adviod^of 
f  Clebp,how  muoh  you  shall  offc»d.bVwis^in  thisfolbe^point. 
^\]^m  m  all  your  oiUes,  the  cpmwmaiitiy  are  naw  ^fimtitAM^ 
^  aodj^W  levc^t.^t  wi^b  %  fe^/gc  ie.tl^h^hMn|ie^ 

'^  it  by  force,  they  presently  tuim  enemies  to  them  that  caijise 
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^  iht  reirolt ;  whereby  wfa«i  yoQ  go  lo  wv,  fcm  have  the  com- 
^  moo^  of  tibe  adverse  city  on  your  side.  Bnt  if  you  shall  de« 
'  fttroy  the  eommonality  of  the  Mitylenians,  which  did  neither 
^  purtake  of  the  revolt)  and  as  soon  as  they  were  armed,  pre- 
'  sently  delivered  the  city  into  your  hands,  you  shall  fiist  do 
^  unfustiy  to  kill  such  as  have  done  you  service,  and  you  shall 
^  eftect  a  work  besides,  which  the  great  men  do  every  where 
^  «Mt  desire.  For  when  they  have  made  a  city  to  revolt,  they 
^  #ba)l  have  the  people  presently  on  their  side ;  you  having  foie* 
'  shewa  them  by  die  example,  that  both  the  guilty  and  not 
^  guilty  Must  undeigo  the  same  punishment. 

*  Wheieas  indeed,  though  they  were  guilty,  yet  we  ought 
'to  dissemble  it,  to  the  end  that  the  only  party  (now  our 
^Irieod)  may  not  become  our  enemy.  And  for  the  assur- 
'  ing  of  our  liominion,  I  think  it  far  more  profitable  voluntarily 
<  Iq  puA  up  with  an  injury,  than  justly  to  destroy  such  as  we 
^  should  not.  And  that  same,  both  justice  and  profit  of  re- 
'  veoge  aUeged  by  Cleon,  can  never  possiMy  be  found  together 
'  in  the  same  thing. 

*  You  therrfore,  upon  knowledge  that  this  is  the  best  coarse, 
'  nol  upon  compassion,  or  lenity,  (for  neither  would  I  have  you 
'  won  iy  tlwt)  but  upon  coamderation  of  what  hath  been  ad« 
'  vised,  be  ruled  by  me,  and  proceed  to  judgment  at  your  own 

'  kisure,  against  those  whom  Paches  hath  sent  hither  as  guilty,  * 
'  Ikod  sufler  the  rest  to  enjoy  their  city.  For  that  will  be  both 
^  good  for  t^e  future,  and  also  of  present  terror  to  the  enemy. 
^  F^r  he  that  consuiteth  wisely,  is  a  sorer  enemy  than  he  that 
'  aatauketh  with  the  strength  of  action  unadvisedly.' 
Tkus  spoke  Diodotta. 
After  these  twoopinione  were  ddivered,  the  one  most  oppo-^ 
site  to  the  other,  the  Athenians  were  at  contention  which  they 
should  decree ;  and  at  the  holding  up  of  hands,  they  were  both 
sides  almost  equal :  but  yet  the  sentence  of  Diodotus  prerailed: 
Whereupon  they  presently  in  haste  sent  away  another  gaily, 
kst  not  arriving  before  the  former,  they  should  find  the  city 
already  destroyed.  The  first  gaily  set  forth  before  the  second 
a  day  aisl  a  night.  But  the  Mitylenian  ambassadors  having 
inmished  this  latter  with  wine  and  barley-cakes,  and  promised 
them  great  rewards,  if  they  overtook  the  oth^  gaily ;  they 
sowed  diligently,  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  plying  their 
oars,  and  taking  their  refection  of  the  said  barley-cakes  steeped 
in  <^ne  and  oil :  and  by  turns  part  of  them  slept,  and  the  other 
part  tomeL  It  happened  also  that  there  blew  no  wind  against 
them ;  and  the  former  gaily  making  no  great  haste,  as  going 
on  so  sad  an  errand,  whereas  the  latter  proceeded  in  the  man- 
ner before  mentioned,  arrived  indeed  first,  but  only  «o  much, 
as  Paches  had  read  the  sentenoey  and  spared  4o  execute  what 
they  had  decKedi    Btft  presently  after  came  io  tile  other  gally^ 
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and  sitv^  the  city  from  beiiig  dteatroyed.    So  near  wore  the 
MityleQians  ^o  the  danger. 

But  those  whom  Pa^es  had  seat  home,  as  most  culpable  of    ^ 
the  revolt,  the  Atltenian^  as  Cleon  had  advi^ied,  put  to  di^h;     '   ^^ 
being  in  number  somewhat  above  a  thousand. 

They  also  razed  the  walls  of  Mitylene,  and  took  from  them 
all  their  gallies.  After  which  tiiey  imposed  on  the  Lesbians  no 
mcMre  tribute,  but  having  divided  their  land  (all  but  that  of  the 
Methymneans)  into  three  thousand  parts,  three  hundred  of 
those  parts,  of  the  choisest  land,  they  consecrated  to  the  gods* 
And  for  the  rest,  they  sent  men  by  lot  out  of  their  own  city  to  i 
possess  it,  of  whom  the  Lesbians  at  the  rent  of  two  minie  *  of 
silver  yearly  upoa  a  lot,  liad  the  land  again  to  be  husbanded  by 
themselves.  The  Athenians  took  in  all  such  towns  also  as  the 
Mitylenians  were  masters  of  in  the  continent,  which  were  af* 
terwards  made  subjects  to  the  people  of  Athens*  Thus  ended 
the  business  toudiing  Lesbos. 

The  same  summer,  after  the  recovery  of  Lesbos,  the  Ather' 
nians  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  made 
war  on  Minoa,  an  island  adjacent  to  Megara.  For  the  Mega- 
reans  bad  built  a  tower  in  it,  and  served  themselves  of  the 
island  for  a  place  of  garrison.  But  Nicias  desired  that  the 
Athenians  might  keep  their  watch  upoa  Megara  in  that  ishuid, 
as  being  nearer,  and  no  more  at  Budomis  and  Salamis;  to  the 
end  that  the  Pelopoonesians  might  not  go  out  thence  with 
their  gallies  undescried,  nor  send  out  pimtes  as  they  had  for- 
merly done,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  things  to  the 
Megareans  by  sea.  Wherefore  when  he  had  first  ta^en  two 
towers  that  stood  out  from  Niss^  with  engines  applied  from 
the  sea,  and  so  made  a  free  entrance  for  his  gallies  between  the 
island  and  the  firm  land^  he  took  it  in  with  a  wall  also  from  the 
continent,  in  that  part  where  it  might  receive  aid  by  a  bridge 
over  the  marishes,  for  it  was  not  far  distant  fiom  the  main- 
land. And  that  being  in  few  days  fia«»hed,  be  In«ilt  a  fprt  in 
the  island  itself,  and  leaving  th&te  a  garrison,  eanied  the  rest 
of  his  army  back. 

It  happened  also  about  the  sam^  time  of  this  summer^  that 
the  Platffians  having  spent  their  victual,  and  r  being  unable 
longer  to  hold  out,  yielded  their  eity  i^  this  manner  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesiaas.  The  Peloponnesians  assaulted  the  walls,  bat 
they  witbtft  were  unable  to  Qght.  Whereupon  the  Ln^demo- 
nian  commander  perceiving  th^ir  weakaesa  wovU  not .  take 
the  place  by.ioi<c^,  (for  he  bad  pommaad  to4hat  purpose  &am 
Lacedemon^  to  the  end  that  if  they  6Jk>uhi  ever  tmkt  peaee 
with  the  Athenians,  with  conditions  of  mjntwl  mstiftution  of  such 
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dtlML  as«n  dt^ersfje  had  been  taken  by  war,  t'latiea^  as  having 
come  ih  of  its  own  accord,  might  not  be  thereby  recoverable,) 
but  sent  a  herald  to  them,  who  demanded^  whether  or  no  they 
would  give  up  their  city  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  take  them  for  their  judges,  with  power  to  punish 
the  offenders,  but  none  without  form  of  justice.  So  said  the  he* 
raW :  and  they  (for  they  were  now  at  the  weakest)  delivered  up 
the  city  accordingly.  So  the  Peloponnesians  gave  the  Platceans 
food  for  certain  days^  txH  the  judges,  which  were  6ve,  should 
arrire  from  Lacedemon.  And  when  they  were  come,  no  accu- 
sation was  exhibited,  but  calling  them  man  by  man,  they  asked 
of  every  one  only  this  question :  '  whether  they  had  done  to 
^  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  in  this  war,  any 
<  good  service  ?*  But  the  Platmans  having  sued  to  make  their 
answer  tnore  at  large,  and  having  appointed  Astymachus  the 
sM'tS  Asopblaus,  and  Lacon  the  son  of  Adimnestus  (who  had 
been  heretofore  the  host  of  the  Lacedemonians)  for  their 
i^peldcers,  said  as  followeth : 

'V       ■  The  Oration  of  the  Plaiceans. 

^''^^^X%H  of  Locedemon,  relying  upon  you,  we  yielded  up  our 
*tity,  not  expecting  to  undergo  this,  but  some  more  legal 
'matmer  of  proceeding,  and  we  agreed  not  to  stand  to  the 

*  jtrdgment  of  others,  (as  now  we  do)  but  of  yourselves  only ; 

*  conceiving  we  should  so  obtain  the  better  justice.  But  now 
^  we  fear  we  have  been  deceived  in  both.     For  we  liave  reasoa 

*  tb  suspect,  both  that  the  trial  is  capital,  and  you  the  judges 
^'partial.  Gathering  so  much,  both  from  that,  that  there  hath 
^  not  been  presented  any  accusation  to  which  we  might  answer, 
'  and  also  from  this,  that  the  interrogatory  is  short,  and  sucli 
*^  as  if  we  answer  to  it  with  truth,  we  shall  speak  against  our- 

*  selves  5  and  be  easily  convinced,  if  we  lie.    But  since  we  are 

*  on  all  hands  in  a  straight,  we  are  forced  (and  it  seems  our 

*  safest  way,)  to  try  what  we  can  obtain  by  pleading.  For,  for 
'  men  in  our  case,  the  speech  not  spoken  may  give  occasion  to 

*  some  to  think,  that  spoken,  it  had  preserved  us.     But  besides 

*  other  inconveniences,  the  means  also  of  persuasion  go  111  on 

*  our  side :  for  if  we  had  not  known  one  another,  we  might 

*  have  helped  ourselves  by  producing  testimony  in  tjjings  you 

*  knew  not.  Whereas  now  all  that  we  shall  say,  will  be  before 
'  men  that  know  already  what  it  is.  And  we  fear  not  that  you 
^  mean,  because  you  know  us  inferior  in  virtue  to  yourselves,  to 
'  makie  that  a  crime,  but  lest  you  bring  us  to  a  judgment  al- 

*  ready  jtulged,  to  grditify  some  body  else.  Nevertheless  we 
'  wlH  produce  our  reasons  of  equity  against  the  quarrel  of  the 
^  Tfaebans,  and  withal  make  mention  of  our  services  done,  both 
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to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece^  and  make  trial,  if  b;  any 
means  we  can  persuade  you.    As  to  tbajt  short  iuterrqgatQiy, 
whether  we  have  any  way  done^  good  in  this  present  war  to 
the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  or  not  ?  if  you  ask 
us  as  enemies,  we  say,  that  if  we  have  done  them  no  good, 
we  have  also  done  them  no  wrong.    If  you  ask  us  as  friends, 
then  we  say,  that  they  rather  have  done  us  the  injuiy^  in  that 
they  made  war  upon  us.    But  in  the  time  of  the  p^^e,  and 
in  the  war  agidnst  the  Medes,  we  behaved  .ourselves  well  i  for 
the  one  we  brake  not  first,  and  in  the  other,  we  were  the  only 
Boeotians  that  joined  with  you  for  the  delivery  of  Greeee. 
For  though  we  awell  up  in  the  land,  yet  we  fought  by  sea  al 
Artemisium,  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  this  our  own  teni- 
tory  we  were  with  you ;  and  whatsoever  dangers  the  Gra^ians 
in  those  times  underwent,  we  were  partakers  of  all,.eveQ  be- 
yond our  strength.    And  unto  you  Lacede'mQoiana  in  parti- 
cular, when  Sparta  was  in  greatest  aSiight  after  the  eartb^ 
3|uake,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  Helots,  and  seizing  iof 
thome,  we  sent  the  third  part  of  our  power  to  assist  you, 
which  you  have  no  reason  to  forget.    Such  then  we  shewed 
ourselves  in  those  ancient  and  most  important  afiairs.    It  is 
true,  we  have  been  your  enemies  since,  but  for  that  y^  Are 
to  blame  yourselves:  for  when  oppressed  by  the  ThebaD».we 
sought  league  of  you,  you  rejected  us,  and  bade  us  gp  st^  t|ie 
Athenians  that  were  nearer  hand,  yourselves  beiog  iiar^offi 
nevertheless,  you  neither  have  in  this  war,  nor  were  to  hi^^e^ 
suffered  ^t  our  hands  any  thing  that  misbecame  us.-   And- if 
we  denied  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  when  you  ba4e  us^ 
we  did  you  no  injury  in  it:  for  they  both  aided  us  against  toe 
Thebans,  when  you  shrunk  from  us ;  and  it  was  now  no  aao^ 
any  honesty  to  betray  them  :  especially  having  been  well  used 
by  them,  and  we  ourselves,  having  sought  theur  league,,  and 
been  made  denizens  also  of  their  city.    Nay,  we  ought  ra^* 
ther  to  have  followed  them  in  all  theur  commands  with  ala-^ 
crity.     When  you,  or  the  Athenians  have  the  leading  of  the 
confederates,  if  evil  be  done,  not  they  that  follow  are  culpa-^ 
ble,  but  you  that  lead  to  the  evil.    The  Thebans  have  done 
us  many  other  injuries;  but  this  last,  which  is  the.  cause  of 
what  we  now  suffer,  you  yourselves  know  what  it  was,  -  For 
we  avenged  us  but  justly  of  those  that  in  time  of  peace,  and 
upon  the  day  of  our  Novilunial  Sacrifice,  hod  sui^rised  our 
city ;  and  by  the  law  of  all  nations  it  is  lawful  to  repel  an  as-* 
sailinff  enemy ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  yoa  should 
punish  us  now  for  them.    For  if  you  shall  measure  justice  by 
your  and  their  present  bei^fit  in  the  war,  it  will  manifestly 
appear,  that  you  are  not  judges  of  the  trutl^  butre^^t^ 
only  of  your  profit.    And  yet  if  theTliebai^^  seem,  j^|il^ble 
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to  yon  no*r,  wc  and  ilic  r«t  cpf  the  Grecians  were  tnore  pro- 
fitable to  you  then,  wh«n  you  were  in  greater  danger.  For 
though  the  Thebans  are  now  on  your  side  when  you  invade 
others^  yet  at  that  time  when  the  Barbarian  came  in  to  im- 
pose servittide  on  all,  they  were  on  his.  It  is  but  justice,  that 
with  our  present  offence  (If  we  have  comnrritted  any)  to  com- 
pare oar  Ibiwardness  then ;  which  you  will  find  both  greater 
than  oor  fault,  and  augmented  also  by  the  circumstance  of 
such  a  season,  when  it  was  rare  to  find  any  Grecian  that 
durst  oppose  bis  valour  to  Xenes'  power ;  and  when  they 
werv  most  commended,  not  that  with  safety  helped  to  further 
his  invasion,  but  that  adventured  to  do  what  was  most  honest,' 
though  with  danger.  But  we  being  of  that  number,  and  ho- 
noaned  for  it  amongst  the  first,  are  afraid  lest  the  same  shall 
be  now  a  cause  for  our  destruction,  as  having  chosen  rather 
to  follow  the  Athenians  justly,  than  you  profitably.  But  you 
should  ever  have  the  same  opinion,  in  the  same  case  j  and 
think  this  only  to  be  profitable,  that  doing  what  is  useful  for 
the  present  occasion,  you  reserve  withal  a  constant  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  virtue  of  vour  good  confederates.  Consider 
alio  that  you  are  an  example  of  honest  dealing*  to  the  most 
of  the  Grecians.  Now  if  yon  shall  decree  otherwise  than  is 
just,  (for  this  judgment  of  yours  is  conspicuous)  you  that  be 
praised  against  us  that  be  not  blamed,  take  heed  that  they  do 
not  dislike  that  good  men  should  undergo  an  unjust  sentence; 
though  at  the  hands  of  better  men ;  or  that  the  spoil  of  us 
that  have  done  the  Grecians  service,  should  be  dedicated  in 
their  temples.  For  it  will  be  thought  a  horrible  matter  that 
Platsea  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that 
you,  whereas  your  fathers  in  honour  of  our  valour,  inscribed 
the  name  of  our  city  on  the  Tripode  at  Delphi,  should  now 
bk)t  it  out  of  all  Greece  to  gratify  the  Thebans.  For  we  have 
proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  calamity,  that  if  the  Medes  had 

Prevailed,  we  must  have  perished  then ;  and  now  the  Thebans 
ave  overcome  us  again  in  you,  who  were  before  our  greatest 
friends,  and  have  put  us  to  two  great  hazards,  one  before  of 
famishing  if  we  yielded  not,  and  another  of  a  capital  sentence. 
And  we  Plataeans,  who  even  beyond  our  strength  have  been 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  Grecians,  are  now  abandoned, 
and  left  unrelieved  by  them  all.  But  we  beseech  you  for  thos6 
gods'  sakes,  in  whose  names  once  we  made  a  mutual  leagUCi 
and  for  our  valour's  sak€  shewn  in  the  behalf  of  the  Grecians^ 
to  be  moved  towards  us,  and  (if  at  the  persuasion  of  the  The- 

f^  It-d«Ui  iMl  arppear  bf  Miy  tbin^  Id  tfa^  time  of  this  war,  tbftt  the  Loi^dciilo- 
niM*  de«erve4  any  reputation  fior  jiiMticf,  but  oootrarily  they  appear  by  thin  wni 
diTers  other  actions,  not  to  have  ettcemed  of  justice  at  all  when  it  crossed  theif 
tmn  tntemt  ot  jMssron. 
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bans,  you  ha?«  detemifned  ovfght  agalofil  09,)  to  chaoge  yodr 
minds,  and  yeciprocally  to  require  at  the  hands  of  t^  The'-* 
bao8  this  couitesry^  that  whom  you  ought  to  spore,  they  itoald 
be  contented  not  to  kill,  and  so  receive  an  honest  benefit  ih 
recompence  of  a  wicked  one,  and  not  to  bestow  pteasure  upoh 
others,  and  receive  wickedness  upon  yourselves  in  exchange. 
For  though  to  take  away  our  lives  be  a  matter  quickly  doincf, 
yet  to  make  the  infiimy  of  it  cease,  will  be  work  enough. 
For  being  none  of  your  enemies,  but  wen^willers^  and  svch 
as  have  entered  into  the  war  upon  coilstFaint)  you  cannot  put 
us  to  death  with  justice.  Thereforte  if  you  will  judg«  uncor- 
ruptly,  you  ought  to  secure  our  persons^  and  to  remember 
that  pu  received  us  by  our  own  volnntaty  submisstoOy  and 
with  hands  upheld  (and  it  is  the  law  among  Grecians  not  to 
put  such  to  death,)  besides  that,  we  have  fs&m  time  to  time 
been  beneficial  to  you :  for  look  upon  the  sepukhres  of  your 
fethersr,  whom  slmn  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  in  this  tervlbory 
of  ours,  t^e  have  yearly  honoured  at  the  public  charge,  both 
with  vestments  and  other  rites ;  and  of  such  things  as  out 
land  hath  produced,  we  have  offered  imto  them  the  first  fruits 
of  it  all,  as  friends  in  amicable  land,  and  confederates-  use  t6 
do  to  those  Uiat  have  formerly  been  their  fellows  in  arms. 
But  now  by  a  wrong  sentence,  you  shall  do  the  contrary  of 
diis.  For  consider  this:  Pausenias,  as  he  thought^' iutenred 
these  men  in  amicable  ground,  and  amongst  their  friembt 
but  you,  if  you  slay  us,  and  of  Platsis  make  Thebais,  wbatdo 
you  but  leave  your  fathers  and  kindred  deprived  of  the  ho- 
nours they  now  have,  in  an  hostile  territory,  and  amoagst  the 
very  men  that  slew  them  ?  And  moreover  put  into  servitt|de 
that  soil  whereon  the  Grecians  were  put  into  liberty;  and 
make  desolate  the  temples,  wherein  they  prayed  when  they 

Srevailed  against  the  Medes :  and  destroy  the  patrial  sacri- 
ces  which  were  instituted  by  the  builders  and  founders  of 
the  samef. 

*  These  things  are  not  for  your  glory,  men  of  Lacedemdn^ 
nor  to  violate  the  common  institutions  of  Greece,  and  wron^ 
yoUr  progenitors,  nor  to  destroy  us  that  have  done  you  ser- 
vice, for  the  hatred  of  another,  when  you  have  received  no  in- 
jury from  us  yourselves.  But  to  spare  our  lives,  to  relent,  to 
nave  a  moderate  compassion,  in  contemplation  not  only  of 
the  greatness  of  the  punishment,  but  also  of  who  We  are  thai 
suffer,  and  of  the  uncertainty  where  calamity  may  light,  and 
that  undeservedly ;  which  we  (as  becometh  us^  and  our  need 
compelleth  Us  to  do)  cry  aloud  unto  the  common  gods 
of  Greece  to  persuade  you  unto  j  producing  the  oath  sworn 
by  your  fathers,  to  put  you  in  mind ;  and  also  we  become 
here,  sanctuary  men,  at  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  crying 
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Mt  vpM  tke  diad,  sot  to  «lbr  tfcwMrfnii  to  be  in  the 
poir«r  of  ibe  Thebust  nor  to  let  their  greatest  friendt  be 
Mlrajed  ibIo  the  hands  of  their  greatest  eDemies ;  remem- 
beriog  them  of  that  day,  opoo  whichy  thouKh  we  have  done 
glorious  aets  in  their  oonpan^^  yet  we  are  in  danger  at  this 
day  of  most  miserable  saflfenng.    But  to  make  an  end  of 
speaking  (which  is,  as  necessary,  so  most  bitter  to  men  in 
our  ease,  because  the  hazard  ot  our  lives  cometh  so  soon  af- 
ter,) for  a  conclusion  we  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the  Thebans 
that  we  rendered  our  city  (for  we  wouU  rather  have  died  of 
fiunine,  the  most  base  perdition  of  all  other)  but  we  came 
out  on  trust  in  you*    And  it  is  but  justice,  that  if  we  cannot 
persuade  yon,  you  should  set  us  again  in  the  estate  we  were 
in,  and  id  us  undeigo  the  danser  at  our  own  election.    Also 
we  leqvire  vou,  men  of  Lacedemon,  not  only  to  deliver  us 
PhUssaas  wno  have  been  most  zealous  in  the  service  of  the 
Orsoians,  especially  being  sanctuaiy  men,  out  of  ypur  own 
hands,  and  your  own  trust,  into  the  hands  of  our  most  mortal 
enemies  the  Thebans,  but  also  to  be  our  saviours,  and  not 
to  destroy  os  utterly,  you  that  set  at  liberty  all  other  Gie** 
cians/ 

Tkiii  spate  ike  Platoons. 

But  the  Thebans,  fearing  lest  the  Lacedemonians  might  re* 
lent  at  tbeir  oration,  stood  rorth  and  said,  <  That  since  the  Ph- 
^  t«aas  had  had  the  liberty  of  a  longer  speech  (which  they  thought 
^  they  should  not)  than  for  answer  to  the  (j^uestion  was  neces* 
*  sary,  they  also  desired  to  speak  :'  and  being  commanded  ta 
say  on,  spake  to  this  eifect : 

Tie  Oration  of  ike  Thebans. 

'  If  these  men  had  answered  briefly  to  the  question,  and 
not  both  turned  against  us  with  an  accusation,  and  also 
out  of  the  purpose,  and  wherein  thev  were  not  charged, 
made  much  apology  and  commendation  of  themselves  io 
things  unquestioned,  we  had  never  asked  leave  to  speak  ;  but 
as  it  is,  we  are  to  the  one  point  to  answer,  and  to  confute  the 
other,  that  neither  the  faults  of  us,  nor  their  own  reputation 
may  do  them  good,  but  your  sentence  may  be  guided,  by 
bearing  of  the  truth  of  both.  The  quarrel  between  us  and 
them  arose  first  ftom  this ;  that  when  we  had  built  Platsea 
last  of  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  together  with  some  other 
places,  which,  having  driven  out  the  promiscuous  nations,  w^ 
had  then  in  our  dommion,  they  woula  not  (as  was  ordained  at 
first)  allow  us  to  be  their  leaders,  but  being  the  onl^  men  of 
all  pie  BcBotians  that  tramigresscd  the  common  ordinance  of 
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*tfie  countit;>^er!fic/shbtfM  *>lv^^eli''Wril^led1x)  tteif 
^  dflty,  they  turned  unto  the  Atfientens,  attd  tc^ethirVith^thttrl 

*  did  as  niany  evils,  for  which  they  HkeWtBe'suS^redHUIittaQy 

*  frdm  ds.  But  when  the '  Bartrarians  invaded  Ora^ce^.  th^n 
'  (say *they)  that  th^y.  of  iM  the  Boeotians  only  ^laD«  medifeed 
'  not.  And  this  i^  the  thing  wheH^in  they  both  -glofy  iii06t 
^themselves  and  most  detract  ftowi  tts:  Now  we  coiiftiM  tl}ey 
'  medized  not,  Tjecause  also  the  Athenians'  did  not.  N«fVfei«hc- 
'  less  when  the  Athenians  afterwards  invaded  the  ieit«a(  the 
'  Grecians,  in  the  same  kind  then  of  aH  the  BoeottaitB  they^only 
^  attic'ized.    But  take  now  into  your  conridevation  witbftl»  what 

*  form  of  government  we  were  in,  both  the  one  and  the-otkers 

*  when  we  did  this.  For  then  had  we  oor  city  govemedynel- 
'  ther  by  an  oligarchy,  With  laws  comtfion  to  alljodr  by  a 

*  democracy,  but  the  state  ^asniahj^d'by  a  few  with  atHio^ 
^  rity  absolute,  -than  which  there  is  nothin?  more  <:Mitaiy:  to 

*  laws,  and  moderation,  nor  more  appibacbin^  tmtOtl^Qiinkiy; 
<  And  these  few,  hoping  yet  further,  If  the  Medes  pr^tadled,' 

*  to  increase  their  own  pdwer,  kept  the  people  tmdl^^  aad 
'furthered  the  coining  of  the  Barbarian.  'And  9i>idid  the 
^  whole  city,  but  it  was  not  then  master  of  itself;  nor'dotii'  ifr 
'  deserve  to  be  upbraided  with  what  it  did  when  they  had  no' 

*  laws,  [but  were  at  the  will  of  others.]  But  when  the  Medes 
'  were  gone,  and  our  city  had  la\^,  consider  ^scfW;  wlien  ^^e 

*  Athenians  attempted  to  subdue  all  Greece,  and  t\A%^mtiXf 
'of  ours  with  the  rest,  herein  through  sedition  they  had  got* 
'  ten  many  places  already,  whether  by  giving  them  battle  at 
'  Coronea  and  defeating  them,  we  delivered  not  Bceotia, from 
'  servitude  then,  and  do  not  also  now  with  much, saeal assist 
'  you  in  the  asserting  of  the  rest  and  find  not  more  horses,  and 
'  more  provision  of  War,  than  any  of  the  confederates  besides. 

*  And  so  much  be  spoken  by  way  of  apology  to  our  medizing. 
'  And  we  will  endeavour  to  prove  no  w,  that  the  Grecians  h&vebeen 
'  rather  wronged  by  you,  and  that  ydu  are  more  worthy'  of  all 

*  manner  of  punishtnent.  You  became,  (you  say*)  confede- 
^  rates  and  denizens  of  Athens,  for  to  be' righted  against  us^ 
'against  us  tlien  only  the  Athenians  should  have  come  with 
'  you,  apd  not  you  With  them  have  gone  to  the  invasion  of  the 
'  rest;  especially' whe  A  if  the  Athenians  would  have 'led  you 
^  whither  you  would  not,  you  had  fhe  league  of  the  Lacedemo* 
'  niaas  made  with  you  against  the  Medes  (wfaieh^ybn  ^soofttn 
'objected)  to  have  resorted  unto;  which  was'suffitieot  not 
'  only  to  have  protected  vou  from  lis,  btif  which  is  the  tMin 
'  matter,  to  have  securea  you  to  lake  whAt  c^arsi^  you- had 
'  pleased. '  Biit  voluntarily,  and  without?  consttitiint,  you'rathcr 
'  chose  to  follow  the  AlhertiKins.  And  f(Ax  saf  if  had  Ueeii  a 
'  dishonest  thing  td  have  (lefray<<«  yotir'behefcct^ttf^'  biri;  it  is 
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moie  diihflnttt,  and  oiOTe  mgast  bj  ftr,  to  betoj  the  Gie* 

ciaos  anivenally,  to  whom  yoa  have  sworn,  than  to  betiay 

the  Athenians  ^ne ;  especially  when  these  go  about  to  de« 

liver  Greece  Aom  subjection,  and  the  other  to  subdue  it« 

Besides,  the  requital  you  make  the  Athenians^  is  not  piopor* 

tionable,  nor  free  from  dishonesty ;  for  you  (as  you  say  your^ 

selves)  brought  in  the  Athenians  to  right  you  against  inju« 

ries,  au)d  you.  co-operate  with  them  in  injuring  others.    And 

howsoever,  it  is  not  so  dishonest  to  leave  a  benefit  unrequited, 

as  to  make  such  a  requital,  as  though  jusUy  duc^  cannot  be 

justly  done.    But  you  have  made  it  aj^Nuent,  that  even  then 

it  was  not  for  the  Grecians'  sake,  that  you  alone  of  all  the 

Bceotians,  medized  not,  but  because  the  Athenians  did  not ; 

yet  now,  you  that  would  do  as  the  Athenians  did,  and  con* 

trary  to  what  the  Grecians  did,claim  &vour  of  these,  for  what 

you  did  for  the  others'  sake.    But  theie  is  no  reason  for  that ; 

but  as  you  have  chosen  the  Athenians,  so  let  them  help  you 

in  this  trial.    And  produce  not  the  oath  of  the  former  league, 

as  if  that  should  save  you  now;  for  you  have  relinquished  i^ 

and  contrary  to  the.same,  have  lather  helped  the  AUienians  to 

,  subdue  the  iE^nete,  and  others,  than  hindered  them  from  it. 

And  this  you  not  only  did  voluntarily,  and  having  law%  the 

same  you  have  now,  and  none  forcing  you  to  it,  as  there  did 

us^  but  also  rejected  our  last  invitation,  (a  little  before  the 

shutting  up  of  your  city)  to  quietness  and  neutral!^.    Who 

can  therefore  more  deservedly  be  hated  of  the  Grecians  in  ge* 

neral  than  you,  that  pretend  honesty  to  their  rutn?   And 

those  acts  wherein  formerly  (as  you  say)  you  have  been  bene- 

ficial  to  the  Grecians,  you  have  now  made  apparent  to  be 

none  of  yours,  and  made  true  proof  of  what  your  own  natuie 

inclines  you  to.    For  with  Athenians  you  have  walked  in 

the  way  of  injustice.    And  thus  much  we  have  laid  open 

touching  our  involuntary  medizing,  and  your  voluntary  atti- 

dzing, 

'  And  for  this  last  mjury  you  charge  us  with,  namely  the  un- 
lawftil  invading  of  your  city  in  time  of  peace,  andf  of  your 
New  Moon  Sacrifice,  we  do  not  think,  no  not  in  thb  action,  that 
we  have  ofiended  so  much  as  yon  yourselves.  For  though  we 
had  done  unjustly  if  we  had  assaulted  your  city,  or  wasted 
your  territory  as  enemies,  of  our  own  accord ;  yet  when  the 
prime  men  of  your  own  city,  both  for  wealth  and  nohiUty, 
willing  to  discharge  you  of  foreign  league,  and  conform  you 
to  the  oommon  institutions  of  all  Bo^ia,  did  of  their  own 
accord  call  m  in,  wherein  lieth  the  injury  then  ?  For  they 
that  lead  transgress,  rather  than  they  that  follow.  But  as  we 
conceive,  nei^er  tbey  nor  we  have  transgressed  at  all.  But 
being  citizens  as  weU  as  you,  and  having  more  to  hazaid. 
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'  they  opeaed  their  owa  gates,  and  took  us  inU>  the  city  •» 
^  friends,  not  as  enemies,  with  intention  to  keep  the  ill-aflfeeted 
^  from  being  worse,  and  to  do  tight  to  the  good :  taking  upon 
'  them  to  be  moderators  of  your  councils,  and  not  to  deprive 
'  the  city  of  your  persons  ;  but  to  reduce  you  into  one  body 
'  with  the  rest  of  your  kindred ;  and  not  to  engage  you  in  hos«> 

<  tility  with  any,  but  to  settle  you  in  peace  with  all. 

'  And  for  an  argument  that  we  did  not  this  as  enemies,  we 
'  did  harm  to  no  man ;  but  proclaimed,  that  if  any  man  were 
'  willing  to  have  the  city  governed  after  the  common  form  of 

*  all  Boeotia,  he  should  come  to  us.  And  you  came  willingly 
^ at  first,  and  were. quiet;  but  afterwards  when  you  knew  we 
^  were  but  few,  (thourii  we  might  seem  to  have  done  some^ 
^  what  more  then  was  fit  to  do,  without  the  consent  of  your  mul- 
'  titude)  you  did  not  by  us.  as  we  did  by  you,  first  innovate  no*- 
'  thing  in  fact,  and  then  with  words  persuade  us  to  go  forth 
^  again,  but  contrary  to  the  comp  >sitiony  assaulted  us.    And 

*  for  those  men  you  slew  in  the  affray,  we  grieve  not  so  miich 
^  (for  they  suffered  by  a  kind  of  law)  but  to  kill  those  that  held 
'  up  their  hands  for  mercy,  whom  taken  alive,  you  afterwards 

*  had  promised  to  spare,  was  not  this  a  horrid  cruelty  ?     You 

*  committed  in  this  business  three  crimes,  one  in  the  neck  of 
'  another  :  first  the  breach  of  the  composition,  then  the  death 

<  that  followed  of  our  men,  and  thirdly  the  falsifying  of  your  pro- 
'  mtse,  to  save  them  if  we  did  no  hurt  to  any  thing  of  yours  in 
*•  the  fields.  And  yet  you  say  that  we  are  the  transgressors, 
^  and  that  VQU  for  your  parts  deserve  not  to  undergo  a  judg- 
^  ment.  But  it  is  otherwise.  And  if  these  men  judge  aright, 
^  you  shall  be  punished  now  for  all  your  crimes  at  once.  We 
^  have  herein,  men  of  Lacedemon,  been  thus  large,  both  for 

*  your  sakes  and  ours.  For  yours,  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you 
^  condemn  them,  it  will  be  no  injustice;  for  ours,  that  the  equity 
'  of  our  revenge  may  the  better  appear.    Be  not  moved  with 

*  the  i^scital  of  their  virtues  of  old .  (if  any  they  had)  which 
'  though,  they  ought  to  help  the  wronged,  should  doable  the 

*  punishment  of  such  as  commit  wickdiness,  because  their  of- 
'  fence  doth  not  become  them.  Nor  let  them  fare  ever  the 
^  better  for  their  lamentation  or  your  compassion,  when  they 
€  cry  out  upon  your  fathers'  sepulchres^  and  their  own  want  of 

<  friends.    For  we  on  the  other  side  affirm,  that  the  youth  of 

<  our  city  suffered  harder  measure  frpm  them  and  their  fathers, 
'  partly  slain  at  Coronea,  in  bringing  Boeotia  to  your  eonfede- 
«  ration,  and  partly  alive  and  now.  old,  and  deprived  of  their 
^  children,  make  fiur  juster  supplication  to  you  for  revenge. 
'*  And  pity  belongedi  to  such  as  suflfer  undeservedly,  but  oa  title 

icontr^,  when  men  are  ^orthHy  punished,  (as  these  are)  it 
^  is  to  be  rejoiced  at.    And  for  their  present  want  of  trknds^ 
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■*  tbey  may  thank  themselves :  for  of  their  own  accord  they  rc'* 

<  jected  the  better  confederates.   And  the  hiw  hath  been  broken 

*  by  them,  without  precedent  wrong  from  us,  in  that  they  con- 
^  demned  om  men  spitefully,  rather  than  judicially ;  in  which 
'  point  we  shall  now  come  short  <^  requiting  them ;  for  they 
'  shall  suffer  legally,  and  not,  as  they  say  they  do,  with  hands 
^  upheld  from  battle,  but  as  men  that  have  put  themselves  iiqpon 
^  trial  by  consent. 

'  Maintain  therefore  (ye  Lacedemonians)  the  law  of  the 
'  Grecians  against  these  men  that  have  transgressed ;  and  give 
^  unto  us  that  have  suffered  contrary  to  the  law,  the  just  re- 
'  compence  of  our  alacrity  in  your  service.    And  let  not  the 

<  words  of  these,  give  us  a  repulse  from  you :  but  set  up  an  ex- 
'  ample  to  the  Grecians,  by  presenting  unto  these  men  a  trial, 
'  not  of  words,  but  of  focts ;  which  U  thev  be  good,  a  short 
^  narration  of  them  will  serve  the  turn ;  if  ill,  compt  orations 

*  do  but  veil  them.  But  if  sucli  as  have  the  authority,  as  yon 
^  have  now,  would  collect  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  according 
^  as  any  roan  should  make  answer  thereunto,  so  proceed  to  sen* 
'  tence,  men  would  be  less  in  the  search  of  fair  speeches,  where- 
'  with  to  excuse  the  foulness  of  their  actions.' 

Thus  spake  the  Thebans. 

And  the  Lacedemonian  judges  conceiving  their  interrogatory 
to  stand  well,  namely,  *  whether  they  had  received  any  benefit  by 

*  them  or  not,  in  this  present  war,'  (for  they  had  indeed  entreated 
them  both  at  other  times,  according  to  the  ancient  league  of 
*Pausanias  after  the  Medan  war,  to  stand  neutral ;  and  also  a 
little  before  the  siege,  the  Plateeans  had  rejected  their  propo- 
sition of  being  common  friend  to  both  sides,  according  to  the 
same  league)  taking  themselves'  in  respect  of  these  their  just 
offers,  to  be  now  discharged  of  the  league,  and  to  have  received 
evil  at  their  hands,  caused  them  one  by  one  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  having  asked  them  again  the  same  question,  ^  whe- 
^  ther  they  had  any  way  benefited  the  Lacedemoqfians,  and 

*  their  confederates  in  this  present  war,  or  not  V  As  they  an- 
swered, *  not,'  led  them  aside  and  slew  them,  not  exempting 
any.  Of  tlie  PlatsBans  themselves  they  slew  no  less  than  two 
hundred.  Of  Athenians,  who  were  besieged  with  them, 
twenty-five.  The  women  they  made  slaves ;  and  the  Thebans 
assigned  the  city  for  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  for  an  habitation  to 
such  Megareans  as  in  sedition  had  been  driven  from  their  own, 
and  to  all  those  Platseans,  which  living,  were  of  the  Theban 
friction.  But  afterwards,  pulling  it  all  down  to  the  very  foun- 
dation, they  built  an  hospital  in  the  place,  near  the  temple 
of  Juno,  of  two  hundred  feet  diameter,  with  chambers  on 
every  side  in  circle,  both  above  and  below ;  using  therein  the 
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roofs  and  doors  of  the  Plateeans'  btrildings.  Atid  of  the  rest  of 
the  staff  that  was  in  the  city  wall,  as  brass,  and  iron,  they 
made  bedsteads,  and  dedicated  them  tc^  Juno,  to  wliom  also  they 
biult  a  stone  chapel  of  one  hundred  feet  over.  The  land  they 
confiscated,  and  set  it  to  farm  afterwards  for  ten  years  to  the 
Thebans.  So  far  were  the  Lacedemonians  dienatect  from 'the 
Plataeans,  especially,  or  ratiier  altogether  for  the  Thebans'  sake, 
whom  they  thought  useful  to  them  in  the  war  now  on  foot... 
So  ended  the  business  at  Plataea,  in  the  fourscore  and  thirteenth 
year  after  their  league  made  with  the  Athenians. 

The  forty  gallies  of  Peloponnesians,  which  having  been  sent 
to  aid  the  Lesbians,  fled,  as  hath  been  related,  through  the 
wide  sea,  chased  by  the  Athenians  and  tossed  by  storms  on  the 
coast  of  Crete,  came  thence  dispersed,  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
found  thirteen  gallies,  Leucadians  and  Ambraciotes,  in  the  ha- 
ven of  Cyllene,  with  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis,  come  thither  to 
be  of  council  with  Alcidas.  For  the  Lacedemonians,  seeing 
they  failed  of  Lesbos,  determined  with  their  fleet  augmented 
to  sail  to  Corcyra,  which  was  in  sedition,  (there  being  but 
twelve  Athenian  gallies  about  Naupactus)  to  the  end  they 
might  be  there  before  the  supply  of  a  greater  fleet  should  come 
from  Athens.  So  Brasidas  and  Alcidas  employed  themselves 
in  that. 

The  sedition  in  Corcyra  began  upon  the  coming  home  of 
those  captives  which  were  taken  in  the  battles  by  sea  at  Epi- 
damnus,  and  released  afterwards  by  the  Corinthians  at  the  rtin- 
some,  as  was  voiced,  of  eighty  talents,  for  which  they  had  gtfen 
security  to  their  hosts ;  but  in  fnct,  for  they  had  persuaded  the 
Corinthians  that  they  would  put.  Corcyra  into  their  power* 
These  men  going  from  man  to  man,  solicited  the  city  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians.  And  two  gallies  being  now  come  in,  one  of 
Athens  another  of  Corinth,  with  ambassadors  from  both  those 
states ;  the  Corcyrs&ans,  upon  audience  of  them  both,  decreed 
to  hold  the  Athenians  for  their  confederates,  on  articles  agreed 
on :  but  withal  to  remain  friends  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as  they 
had  formerly  been.  There  was  one  Pithias,  voluntary  host  of 
the  Athenians,  and  that  had  been  principal  magistrate  of  the 
people.  Him,  these  men  called  into  judgment,  and  laid  to  his 
charge  a  practice  to  bring  the  city  into  the  servitude  of  the 
Athenians.  He  again,  being  acquit,  called  in  question  five  of 
the  wealthiest  of  the  same  men,  saying  they  had  cut  certain 
stakes  *  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples  both  of  Ju- 
piter and  of  Alcinus,  upon  every  one  of  which,  there  lay  a  penalty 

*  Xtf^Acao  slakes,  cither  for  vine  propi>  wbich  «r«  pttrticttlarly  called  x^ft^y 
or  for  uihcr  prufuue  use. 
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irf  a  staler*.  And  the  cause  going  against  tfaeniy  they  took 
sanotnary  in  the  temples^  to  the  end,  the  sum  being  great,  they 
might  pay  it  by  portiona,  as  they  should  be  taxed.  But  Pi- 
tbias  (for  he  was  also  of  the  senate)  obtained  that  the  law 
should  proceed.  These  five  being  by  the  law  excluded  the  se- 
nate, and  understanding  that  Pithias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  se- 
nator, would  cause  the  people  to  hold  for  friends  and  foes,  the 
isaiBie  that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  conspired  with  the  resl^ 
and  armed  with  daggers,  suddenly  brake  into  the  senate  house, 
and  slew  both  Pitbias  and  others,  as  well  private  men  as  se-^ 
hators;  to  the  number  of  about  sixty  persons ;  only  a  few  of 
those  of  Pithiashis  faction  escaped  into  the  Athenian  gaily  that 
lay  yet  in  the  harbour.  When  they  had  done  this,  and  called 
the  CorcjTffiftns  to  an  assembly,  they  told  them,  that  what  they 
had  done,  was  for  the  best,  and  that  they  should  not  be  now 
in  bondage  to  the  Athenians.  And  for  the  fnture  they  advised 
tflem  to  be  in  quiet,  and  to  receive  neither  party  with  more 
than  one  gaily  at  once ;  and  to  take  them  for  enemies  if  they 
were  more.  And  when  they  had  spoken,  fiDrced  them  to  decree 
it  accovdingly.  They  also  presently  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  both  to  shew  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do  what  they 
had  done,  and  also  to  dissuade  such  Corcyreeans  as  were  fled 
thither  of  the  other  faction,  from  doing  any  thing  to  their  pre* 
jtidice,  for  fear  the  matter  should  fail  into  a  relapse. 
'  When  these  arrived,  the  Athenians  apprehended  both  the 
ambassadors  themselves,  as  seditious  persons,  and  also  all  those 
Corcyrs^ns  whom  they  had  there  prevailed  with;  and  sent 
them  to  custody  in  iEgina.  In  the  mean  time,  upon  the  com- 
ing in  of  a  gaily  of  Corinth  with  ambassadors  from  Lacedemon, 
those  that  managed  the  state  assailed  the  commons,  and  over- 
came them  in  fight.  And  night  coming  on,  the  commons  fied 
into  the  citadel,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  where  they 
rallied  themselves,  and  encamped,  and  made  themselves  mas*- 
ters  of  the  haven  called  the  Hillaic  haven.  But  the  nobility 
seized  on  the  market-place  (where  also  the  most  of  them  dwdt,) 
and  on  the  haven  on  the  side  toward  the  continent. 

The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  little  with  shot  f,  and  both 
parts  sent  abroad  into  the  villages  to  solicit  the  slaves  with  pro- 
mise of  liberty^  to  take  their  parts.  And  the  greatest  part  of 
^e  slaves  took  part  with  the  commons,  and  the  other  side  had 
an  aid  of  eight  hundred  men  from  the  continent. 

The  next  day  hot  one  they  fought  again,  and  the  people  had 
the  victory,  having  the  odds  both  in  strength  of  places^  and  in 
number  of  men.    And  the  women  also  manfully  assisted  them, 

*  Of  our  money  about  fifteen  shillings  setcn  pence  half-penny, 
t  Arrows^  darts,  stones,  and  th«  like  mUiUe  weapooa. 
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throwing  tiles  ffom  the  houses^  and  enduring  th6  tumolty  even 
beyond  the  condition  of  their  sex.  The  few  began  to  fly 
about  twiUght,  and  fearing  lest  the  people  shouM  even' with 
their  shout  take  the  arseniJ^  and  so  come  on  and  put  them  to 
the  sword^  to  stop  their  passage,  set  fire  on  the  houses  in  drde 
about  the  market-place,  and  upon  others  near  it.  Much  goods 
of  roerchaols  were  hereby  burnt,  and  the  whole  city,  if  the  wind 
had  risen  and  carried  the  flame  that  way,  had  been  in  danger 
to  have  been  destroyed^  When  the  people  had  gotten  the  vie  < 
tory,  the  Corinthian  gaily  stcde  away,  and  most  of  the  auxllia-i^ 
ries  got  over  privily  into  the  continent. 

The  next  day  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  an  Athe^ 
nian  commander,  came  in  with  twelve  gallies  and  five  hundred 
Messenian  men  of  arms  firom  Naupaetus,  and  both  negociated 
a  reconciliation,  and  induced  them  (to  the  end  they  might 
agree)  to  condemn  ten  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  sedition 
(who  presently  fled)  and  to  let  the  rest  alone,  with  articles  botik 
between  themselves  and  with  the  Atlienians,  to  esteem  friends 
and  enemies  the  same  as  the  Athenians  did.  When  he  had  dojpe 
this,  he  would  have  been  gone,  but  the  people  persuaded  him 
before  he  went  to  leave  behind  him  five  of  his  gallies,  the  bet<^ 
ter  to  keep  their  adversaries  from  stirring,  and  to  take  as 
many  of  theirs,  which  they  would  man  with  Corcyrseans,  and 
send  with  him.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  they  made  a  list  of 
those  that  should  embark,  consisting  altc^ther  of  their  ene*- 
mies.  But  these  fearing  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  took  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  Nicostratus  endea- 
voured to  raise  thena,  and  spake  to  them,  to  put  them  into  cou^ 
rage :  but  when  he  could  not  prevail,  the  people  (arming  them<r 
selves  on  pretence  that  their  diffidence  to  go  along  with  Vfi^ 
costratus  proceeded  from  some  evil  intention)  took  away  their 
arms  out  of  their  houses,  and  would  also  have  killed  some  of 
them,  such  as  they  chanced  on,  if  Nicostratus  had  not*  hin- 
dered tliem. 

Others  also,  when  they  saw  this,  took  sanctuary  in  the  tem«- 
pie  of  Juno,  and  they  were  in  all  above  four  hundred.  But  the 
people  fearing  some  innovation,  got  them  by  persuasion  to  rise, 
and  conveying  them  into  the  island  that  lieth  over  against  the 
temple  of  Jano,  sent  them  their  necessaries  thither. 

liie  seditH>n  standing  in  these  terms,  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
after  the  putting  over  of  these  men  into  the  island,  arrived  the 
Petoponnesian  fleet  from  Cyllene,  where  since  their  voyage  of 
Ionia,  they  had  lain  at  anchor,  to  the  number  of  three  and  fifty 
sail.  Alcidas  had  the  command  of  these,  as  before,  and  Bra- 
sidas  came  with  him  as  a  counsellor.  .  And  having  first  put  in 
at  Sybota,  a  liaven  of  the  continent,  they  came  on  the  next 
morniitg  by  break  of  day  towaid  Gotcfm. 
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The  Corcyr«eaQs  hdog  in  a  gireal  tumult  and  fear^  both  of 
the  seditious  within,  and  of  the  invasion  without,  oaade  ready 
threescore  galUes,  and  still  as  any  of  them  were  manned,  seat 
them  out  against  the  enemy ;  whereas  the  Athenians  had  ad- 
vised them  to  give  leave  to  them  to  go  forth  first,  and  then  the 
Corcyrffians  to  follow  after  with  the  whole  fleet  together.  When 
their  gallies  came  forth  thus  thin,  two  of  them  presently  turned 
to  the  enemy,  and  in  others,  they  that  were  aboard,  were  toge^ 
ther  by  the  ears  among  themselves,  and  nothing  was  done  ia 
due  order.  The  Pelopounesians,  seeine  their  confusion,  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  Corcyrseans  with  twenty  gallies  only, 
the  rest  they  set  in  array  against  the  twelve  gallies  of  Athens, 
whereof  the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus  were  two. 

The  Corcyrseans  having  come  disorderly  up,  and  by  few  at 
once,  were  on  their  part,  in  much  distress ;  but  the  Athenians, 
fearing  the  enemies  number,  and  doubting  to  be  environed^ 
would  never  come  up  to  charge  the  enemy  where  they  stood 
thick,  nor  would  set  upon  the  gallies  that  were  placed  in  the 
midst,  bnt  charged  one  end  of  them^  and  drowned  one  of  their 

SUies :  and  when  the  Pelopounesians  afterwards  had  put  their 
et  into  a  circular  figure^  they  then  went  about  and  about  it, 
endeavouring  to  put  them  into  disorder ;  whi^h  they  that  were 
fighting  against  the  Corcyrseans  perceiving,  and  fearing  such 
another  ckmce  as  befel  them  formerly  at  Naupactus,  went  to 
their  aid,  and  uniting  themselves^  came  upon  the  Athenians  aU 
together* 

But  they  retiring  rowed  a  stern,  that  the  Corcyrsans  should 
take  that  time  to  escape  in  ;  they  themselves  in  Uie  mean  time 
going  as  leisurely  back  as  was  possible,  and  keeping'  the 
enemy  still  a  head.  Such  was  thb  battle,  and  it  ended  about 
sun-set. 

The  Corcyraeans  fearing  lest  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  their 
victory,  should  have  come  directly  against  the  city,  or  take 
aboard  the  men  which  they  had  put  over  into  the  island,  or  do 
them  some  other  mischief,  fetched  back  the  men  into  the  temple 
of  Juno  again,  and  guarded  the  city. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they  had  won  the  battle,  yet 
durst  not  invade  the  city,  but  having  taken  thirteen  of  the 
Coreyrfiean  gallies,  went  back  into  the  continent  from  whence 
they  had  set  forth.  The  next  day  they  came  not  unto  the  city, 
no  more  than  before,  although  it  was  in  great  tumult,  and  af- 
fright: and  though  also  Brasidas  (as  it  is  reported)  advised 
Alcidaa  to  it,  but  had  not  equal  authority:  but  only  landed 
soldiers  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna,  and  wasted  their  ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Corcyra,  fearing  extremely 
lest  those  gallies  should  come  against  the  city,  not  only  con-* 
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fenretl  with  those  in  safoctuary,  and  with  the  rest,  about  ham 
the  crty  might  be  preserved,  bat  also  induced  some  of  them  to 
go  aboard.  For  notwithstanding  the  sedition^  they  maooed 
thirty  galKes,  in  expectation  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  should 
have  entered.  But  the  Peloponnesians  having  been  wasting 
of  their  fields  till  it  was  about  noon,  went  their  ways  again. 
Within  night  the  Corcyraeaus  had  notice  by  fires  of  threeaoooe 
Athenian  gallies  coming  toward  them  from  Leucas,  which  the 
Athenians,  upon  intelligence  of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  fleet  to 
go  to  Corcyra  under  Alcidas,  had  sent  to  aid  them,  under  the 
conduct  of  Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thucles. 

The  Peloponnesians  therefore,  as  soon  as  night  came,  sailed 
speedily  home,  keeping  still  the  shore,  and  causing  their  gal- 
lies to  be  carried  over  at  the  Isthmus  of  Leucas,  that  Siey 
might  not  come  in  sight,  as  they  went  about.  But  the  people 
of  Corcyra  hearing  of  the  Attic  gallies  coming  in,  and  the 
going  off  of  the  Peloponnesians,  brought  into  the  city  those 
Messenians*,  which  before  were  without,  and  appointing 
the  gallies  which  they  had  furnished,  to  oome  about  mto  the 
Hilliac  haven,  whilst  accordingly  they  went  about,  slew  all 
the  contrary  faction  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  and  also  after- 
wards threw  overboard  out  of  the  same  gallies,  all  those  they 
had  before  persuaded  to  embark,  and  so  went  thence.  And 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  persuaded  fifty  ci  those 
that  had  taken  sanctuary,  to  refer  themselves  to  a  legal  trial ; 
all  which  they  condemned  to  die.  But  the  most  of  the  sanc- 
tuary men,  that  is,  all  those  that  were  not  induced  to  stand  to 
trial  by  law,  when  they  saw  what  was  done,  killed  one  another 
there-ri^t  in  the  temple:  some  hanged  themselves  oa  treea; 
eVery  one  as  he  had  means,  made  himself  away.  And  for  se- 
ven days  together  that  Eurymedon  staid  there  with  hb  three- 
seore  ^llies,  the  Corcyraeans  did  nothing  but  kill  such  of  their 
city  as  they  took  to  be  their  enemies,  laying  to  their  charge  a 
practice  to  have  averted  the  popular  government. 
i;  Amongst  whom,  some  were  slain  upon  private  hatfed, 
and  some  by  their  debtors,  for  the  money  which  they  had 
lent  them.  All  forms  of  death  were  then  seen,  and  (as  in 
such  cases  it  usually  falls  out)  whatsoever  bad  happened 
at  any  time,  happened  also  then,  and  more.  For  tlie  fa- 
ther slew  his  son,  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  temples,  and 
then  slain  hard  by;  and  some  immured  in  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, died  within  it.  So  cruel  was  this  sedition,  and  seemed 
so  the  more,  because  it  was  of  these  the  first.  For  afterwards 
all  Greece,  as  a  man  may  say,  was  in  commotion ;  and  quarrels 
arose  every  where  between  the  patrons  of  the  comiaons,  that 

*  That  came  with  Nicuitratus. 
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floaghl  to  brtng  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  few,  that  desmd  to 
bring*  in  the  L^edemonians.  Now  in  time  of  peace  they  could 
have  no  pretence,  nor  would  have  been  so  forward  to  call  them 
in;  but  being  war,  and  confederates  to  be  had  for  either  party, 
both  to  hurt  their  enemies,  and  strengthen  th^sdves,  such  as 
desired  alteration  easiljr  got  them  to  come  in.  j|And  many  het"- 
DOQS  things  happened  in  the  cities  through  this  sedition,  which 
though  they  have  been  before,  and  shall  be  ever,  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  the  same,  yet  they  are  more  calm,  and  of  dif- 
fiefe&t  kinds,  according  to  the  several*  conjunctures.  For  in  peaco 
and  prosperity,  as  wdl  cities  as  private  men,  are  better  minded, 
because  they  be  not  plunged  into  necessity  of  doing  any  thing 

-against  thenr  will/ ;  but  war  taking  away  the  affluence  of  daUy 
necessaries,  Is  a  most  violent  master,  and'  conformetli  moat 
men's  passions  to  the  present  occasion  J^  The  cities  therefore 
being  now  in  sedition,  and  those  that  fell  into  it  later,  having 

^  heard  what  had  been  done  in  the  former,  they  far  excelled  the 
same  in^ newness  of  conceit,  both  for  the  art  of  assailing,  and 
for  the  strangeness  of  their  revenges.  tThe  received  value  of 
names  imposed  for  signiflcaUon  of  things,  was  changed  into 
arbitrary :  for  inconsid^ate  boldness,  was  counted  true-hearted 
manliness;  provident  deliberation,  a  handsome  fear;  modesty, 
the  cloak  of  cowardice ;  to  be  wise  in  every  thing,  to  be  lazy  in 
every  thing.  A  furious  suddenness  was  reputed  a  point  of  va- 
kwr.  To  re-advise  for  the  better  security,  was  held  for  a  fair 
pretext  of  tergiversation.  He  that  was  fierce,  was  always 
trusty ;  and  he  that  contraried  such  a  one,  was  suspected.  He 
that  did  insidiate,  if  it  took,  was  a  wise  man ;  but  he  that  could 
not  smell  out  a  trap  laid,  a  more  dsuigerous  man  than  he ;  but 
he  that  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  need  to  do  one  or  the 
other,  was  said  to  be  a  dissolver  of  society,  and  one  that  stood 
in  fear  of  his  adversary.  In  brief,  he  that  could  out-strip  an- 
other in  the  doing  of  an  evil  act,  or  that  could  persuade  another 
thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  was  commended.  To  be  kin  to 
another,  was  not  to  be  so  near  as  to  be  of  his  society,  because 
these  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing,  and  not  to  dispute  it. 
For  these  societies  f  were  not  made  upon  prescribed  laws  of 
profit,  but  for  rapine,  contrary  to  the  laws  established.  And  as 
for  mutual  trust  amongst  them,  it  was  confirmed  not  so  much 
by  divine  law ;(,  as  by  the  communication  of  guilt.  And  what 
was  well  advised  of  their  adversaries,  they  received  with  an  eye 
to  their  actions,  to  see  whether  they  were  too  strong  for  them 


*  Mtfrtf •Sici  m  i»fi^X*^*i  clmtira  of  tbe  state  of  tliingfi. 
f  Tbe  nnitiDg  of  companies  under  certain  laws,  for  the  more  profitable 
nsfpnsr  of  tbeir  trades  and  arts,  sccmeth  to  have  been  in  use  tbeu»  as  now. 
I  By  oath. 
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or  not^  and  not  ingenuoosly.  To  be  rerrengcd  vru  in  more  rt^ 
quests  than  never  to  have  received  injury.  And  for  osths  (when 
any  were)  of  reconcilement,  being  administered  in  the  present 
for  necessity,  were  of  force  to  such  as  had  otherwise  no  power : 
but  upon  opportunity,  he  that  first  dorst^  thought  his  revenge 
sweeter  by  the  trust,  than  if  he  had  taken  the  open  way.  For 
they  did  not  only  put  to  account  the  safeness  of  that  course, 
but  having  circumvented  their  adversary  by  fiaod,  assumed  fjL 
themselves  withal,  a  mastery  in  point  of  wit.  And  dishonest 
men  for  the  most  part  are  sooner  called  able,  than  simple  men 
honest.  And  men  are  ashamed  of  this  title,  but  take  a  pride^ 
in  the  other.  The  cause  of  this  is  desire  of  rule,  out  of  av 
and  ambition,  and  the  zeal  of  contenUon  *  from  those  two  pio->  | 
ceeding.  For  such  as  were  of  authority  in  the  cities,  bodi  of  ; 
the  one  and  the  other  faction,  preferring  under  decent  tides^  J 
one  the  political  equality  of  the  multitude ;  the  other  the  mo* 
derate  aristocracy,  though  in  words  they  seemed  to  be  servants 
of  the  public,  they  made  it  in  effect  but  the  prize  of  their  con- 
tention. And  striding  by  whatsoever  means  to  overcome; 
both  ventured  on  most  horrible  outrages,  and  prosecuted  their 
fevcnges  still  further,  without  any  regard  of  justice,  or  the 
public  good,  but  limiting  them,  each  faction,  by  their  own  ap- 
petite :  and  stood  ready,  whether  by  unjust  sentence,  or  with 
their  own  hands,  when  they  shouki  get  power,  to  satisfy  their 
spite.  So  that  neither  side  made  account  to  have  any  thing 
the  sooner  done  by  religion  [of  an  oath,]  but  he  was  most 
commended,  that  could  pass  a  business  against  the  hahr  with  a 
fiair  oration.  Thetieutrals  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  both 
factions ;  partly  because  they  would  not  side  with  them,  and 
partly  for  envy  that  they  should  so  escape.*  (/^ 

'Thus  was  wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind,  throughout  all  ^ 
Greece,  by  the  occasron  of  their  sedition.  Sincerity  (whereof 
there  is  much  in  a  generous  nature)  was  laughed  down.  And 
it  was  far  the  best  course,  to  stand  diffidently  against  each  other, 
with  their  thoughts  in  battle- array,^whidi  no  speech  was  so 
powerful,  nor  oath  terrible  enough  to  disband.  And  being  all 
of  them,  the  more  they  considered,  the  more  desperate  of  as^* 
sutance,  they  lather  contrived  how  to  avoid  a  mischief,  than 
were  able  to  rely  on  any  man's  faith.  And' for  the  most  part; 
sudh  as  had  the  least  wit,  had  the  best  sfuccess ;  for  both  tbeii^ 
own  defect,  and  the  subtil ty  of  their  adversaries,  putting  them 
in  a  great  fear  to  be  overcome  in  words,  or  at  least  in  pre»inn*« 
diation,  by  their  enemies  great  cndt,  they  therefore  went 
roundly  to  work  with  them,  with  deeds.    Whereas  the  other^ 

*^  ^tXnuml*,  proprrty  thnt  spite  which  reigneth  in  two  adrertarici  wbilal  thej 
contend,  or  esf^rnfss  in  Btriviug. 
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not  caring  though  they  were  perceived,  and  thinking  they 
needed  not  to  take  by  force,  what  they  might  do  by  plot,  were 
thereby  unprovided,  and  so  the  more  easily  slain. 

In  Corcyra  then  were  these  evils  for  the  most  part  committed 
first ;  and  so  were  all  other,  which  either  such  men  as  have 
been  governed  with  pride,  rather  than  modestVf  by  those  on 
whom  they  take  revenge,  were  like  to  commit  in  taking  it;  or 
which  such  men  as  stand  upon  their  delivery  from  long  po* 
verty,  out  of  coi^etousness  (chiefly  to  have  their  neighbours 
goods)  would  contrary  to  justice  give  their  voices  to :  or  which 
men,  not  for  oovetousness,  but  assailing  each  other  on  equal 
terms,  carried  away  with  the  unruliness  of  their  anger,  would 
cruelly  and  inexorably  execute. 

And  the  common  course  of  life  being  at  that  time  confoundr 
ed  in  the  city ;  ^the  nature  of  man,  which  is  wont  even  against 
law  to  do  evil,  gotten  now  above  the  law,  shewed  itself  with 
delig)it,^to  be  too  weak  for  passion,  too  strong  for  justice,  an 
enemy  to  all  superiority.  Else  they  would  never  have  preferred 
revenge  before  innocence,  nor  lucre  (whensoever  the  envy  of  it 
was  without  power  to  do  them  hurt)  before  justice.  And  for 
the  laws  common  to  all  men  in  such  cases,  (which,  as  long  as 
they  be  in  force,  give  hope  to  all  that  suffer  injury)  men  de- 
sire not  to  leave  them  standing,  against  the  need  a  man  in 
danger  may  have  of  them,  but  by  their  revenges  on  others,  to 
be  beforehand  in  subverting  them.  Such  were  the  passions  of 
the  Corcyrseans  first  of  all  other  Grecians,  towards  one  another 
in  the  city.  And  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  departed  with 
their  gallies. 

Afterwards  such  of  the  Coreyrseans  as  had  fled  (for  there 
escaped  about  five  hundred  of  them)  having  seized  on  the  forts 
in  the  continent,  impatronized  themselves  of  their  own  terri* 
tory  on  the  other  side,  and  from  thence  came  over  and  robbed 
the  islanders,  and  did  them  much  hurt;  and  there  grew  a  great 
fomine  in  the  city.  They  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  Lace- 
demon  and  Corinth,  concerning  their  reduction;  and  when 
they  could  get  nothing  done,  having  gotten  boats,  and  some 
auxiliary  soldiers,  they  passed  a  while  after  to  the  number  of 
about  SIX  hundred  into  the  island.  Where  when  they  had  set 
their  boats  on  fire  that  they  might  trust  to  nothing  but  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  field,  they  went  up  into  the  hill 
Istone,  and  having  there  fortified  themselves  with  a  wall,  in- 
fested those  within,  and  were  masters  of  the  territory. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  summer  the  Athenians  sent  twenty 

SUies  into  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Lache$  the  son  of 
elanopus,  and  Chariadas  the  son  of  Euphiletus :  for  the  Sy- 
racusians  and  the  Leontines  were  now  warring  against  each 
other.  The  confederates  of  the  Syracusians  were  all  the  Doric 
cities,  (except  the  Camarinaeans)  which  also  in  the  beginning 
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of  this  war  were  reckoned  in  the  league  of  the  LocedemoniaQS^ 
but  had  not  yet  aided  them  in  the  war.  The  confederates  of 
the  Leontines  were  the  Chalcidic  cities,  together  with  Ca- 
marina.  And  in  Italy  the  Locrians  were  with  the  Syracusians ; 
but  the  Khegians,  according  to  their  consanguinity^  took  part 
with  the  Leontines.  Now  the  confederates  of  the  lieontioes, 
in  respect  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  the  Athenians^  as  also 
for  that  they  were  lonians,  obtained  of  the  Athenians  to  send 
them  gallics,  for  that  the  Leontines  were  deprived  by  the  Sy- 
racusians of  the  use  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  And  so  the 
people  of  Athens  sent  aid  unto  them,  pretending  propinquity, 
but  intending  both  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  corn  from 
thence  into  Peloponnesus,  and  also  to  taste  the  possibility  of 
taking  the  states  of  Sicily  into  their  own  hands.  These  arriving 
at  Rhegium  in  Italy,  joined  with  the  confederates,  and  began 
the  war :  and  so  ended  this  summer. 

fThe  next  winter  the  sickness  feU  upon  the  Athenians  agaip 
(having  indeed  never  totally  left  the  city,  though  tbece  was 
some  intermission,)  and  continued  above  a  year  after.  But  the 
former  lasted  two  vears;  insomuch  as  nothing  afflicted  the 
Athenians,  or  impaired  their  strength  more  than  it :  for  the 
number  that  died  of  it,  of  men  of  arms  enrolled,  were  iio^less 
than  four  thousand  four  hundred,  and  horsemen  three  hundred, 
of  the  other  multitude,  innumerable.  There  happened  also  at 
the  same  time  many  earthquakes,  both  in  Athens  and  in 
Eubcea,  and  also  amongst  the  Boeotians  )*  and  in  BoeoUa, 
chiefly  at  Orchomenus. 

The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  that  were  now  in  Sicily,  made 
war  the  same  winter  on  the  islands  called  the  islands  of  iSiolus, 
with  thirty  gallics.  For  in  summer  it  was  impossible  to  war 
upon  them  for  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  These  islands 
are  inhabited  by  the  Lipareans,  who  are  a  colony  of  the  Cni- 
dians,  and  dwell  in  one  of  the  same  islands,  no  great  one,  called 
Lipara,  and  tlience  they  go  forth,  and  husband  the  rest,  which 
are  Dydime,  Strongile,  and  Hiera.  The  inhabitants  of  those 
places  have  an  opinion,  that  in  Hiera,  Vulcan  exerciseth  the 
craft  of  a  smith :  for  it  is  seen  to  send  forth  abundance  of,  fire 
in  the  day-time,  and  of  smoke  in  the  night.  These  islands  are 
adjacent  to  the  territory  of  the  Siculi  *  and  Messanians,  but 
were  confederates  of  the  Syracusians.  When  the  Athenians 
had  wasted  their  fields,  and  saw  they  would  not  come  in,  tWy 
put  off  again,  and  went  to  Rhegium.  And  so  exided  this  win- 
ter, and  the  fifth  year  of  tliis  war,  written  by  Tbueydid^. 

*>X{MX«f4  There  are  io  Thucydidef  mentioned  XUtXtt  and  Xj«ai*^r«i,  whereof 
this  tatter  it  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  in  general ;  the  former,  are 
only  those  that  vrere  of  that  nvmt  anciently  in  Italy,  aad  coming' o»er  ioto  Sicily, 
f»v«  that  ume  to  .the  isiaad.  ... 
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The  next  sammer  the  Peloponnesiaps  atid  their  confederates 
rcame  as  far  as  the  kthcnus,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis  the  son 
of  Archidamus,  intending  to  have  invaded  Attica ;  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  many  earthquakes  that  then  happened,  they  turned 
back,  and  the  invasion  proceeded  not. 

About  the  same  time^  (Eubcea  being  then  troubled  with 
earthquakes)  the  sea  came  in  at  Orobis,  on  the  part  which 
then  was  land,  and  being  impetuous  withal,  overflowed  most 
port  of  the  city,  whereof  part  it  covered,  and  part  it  washed 
down,  and  made  lower  in  the  return ;  so  that  it  is  now  sea,  which 
befbre  was  land.  And  the  people,  as  many  as  could  not  prevent 
it  by  running  up  into  the  higher  ground,  perished.  Another 
inundation  like  unto  tliis,  happened  in  the  ilse  of  Atalanta,  on 
the  coast  of  Locris  of  the  Opuntians,  and  carried  away  part  of 
the  Athenians'  fort  there ;  and  of  two  gallies  that  lay  on  dry 
land,  it  brake  one  in  pieces. 

Also  there  happened  at  Peparethus  a  certain  rising  of  the 
water,  but  it  brake  not  in.  And  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  town- 
house  *,  and  some  few  houses  besides,  were  overthrown  by  the 
earthquakes.  The  cause  of  such  inundation,  for  my  part,  I 
take  to  be  this ;  that  the  earthquake  where  it  was  very  great, 
did  there  send  off  the  sea^  and  the  sea  returning  on  a  sudden, 
caused  the  water  to  come  on  with  greater  violence.  And  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  that  without  an  earthquake,  such  an  acci- 
dent could  never  happen. 

The  same  summer,  divers  others,  as  they  bad  several  occa* 
sions,  made  war  in  Sicily.  So  also  did  the  Sicilians  f,  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  Athenians  with  their  confederates.  But  I 
will  make  mention  only  of  such  most  memorable  things  as  were 
done  either  by  the  confederates  there  with  the  Athenians  or 
against  the  Athenians  by  the  enemy. 

Charseades  the  Athenian  general  being  slain  by  the  Syracu- 
sians.  Laches,  who  was  now  the  sole  commander  of  the  fleet, 
togetlier  with  the  confederates,  made  war  on  Mylee,  a  town  be- 
longing to  Messana.  There  were  in  Myl»  two  companies  of 
Messanians  in  garrison,  the  which  also  laid  a  certain  ambush 
for  those  that  came  up  from  the  fleet.  But  the  AUienians  and 
their  confederates,  both  put  to  flight  those  that  were  in  am- 
bush^ with  the  slaughter  of  most  of  them ;  and  also  assaulting 
their  fortification,  forced  them  on  composition  both  to  ren- 
der the  citadel^  and  to  go  along  with  them  against  Messana. 
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After  this,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Atheoiaas  and  their  con- 
federates^ the  Messanians  compounded  likewise,  and  gave  them 
hostages,  and  such  other  security  as  was  requisite. 

The  same  summer  the  Atlienians  sent  thirty  gallies  about 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  the  son  of 
Antisthenes,  and  Proclus  the  son  of  Tbeodorus  {  and  sixty  gal- 
lies more,  with  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  commanded  by  Ni<- 
cias  the  son  of  Niceratns,  into  Melos.  For  the  Athenians,  in 
respect  that  the  Melians  *  were  islanders,  and  yet  would  nei- 
tlier  be  their  subjects,  ncn*  of  their  league,  intending  to  subdue 
them.  But  when  upon  the  wasting  of  their  fields  they  stood 
out,  they  departed  from  Melos,  and  sailed  to  Oropus,  in  the  op«- 
posite  continent. 

Being  there  arrived  within  night,  the  men  of  arms  left  the 
gallies,  and  marched  presently  by  land  to  Tanagm  in  Bceotia. 
To  which  place,  upon  a  sign  given,  the  Athenians  that  were  in 
the  city  of  Athens,  came  also  forth  with  their  whcde  forces, 
led  by  Hipponicus  the  son  of  Callias,  and  Eur^medon  the 
s<m  of  Thucles,  and  joined  with  them ;  and  pitching  their 
camp,  spent  the  day  in  wasting  the  territory  of  Taoagra,  and 
lay  there  the  night  following. 

I'he  next  day  they  defeated  in  battle  such  of  the  Tanagrians 
as  came  out  aj^nst  them,  and  also  certain  succours  sent  them 
from  Thebes ;  and  when  they  had  taken  up  the  arms  of  those  that 
were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy,  they  returned  back,  the  one 
part  to  Athens,  the  other  to  their  fleet.  And  Nicias  with  his 
sixty  gallies,  having  first  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Locris  and 
wasted  it,  came  home  likewise. 

About  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesians  erected  a  colony  of 
Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  with  this  intention:  the  Melians t  in 
the  whole  contain  these  three  parts :  Paralians,  Hierans,  and 
Trachinians.  Of  these  die  Trachinians  being  afflicted  with  war 
from  the  Oeteans  their  borderers,  thought  at  first  to  liave  joined 
themselves  to  the  Athenians ;  but  fearing  that  they  would  not 
be  faithful  unto  them,  they  sent  to  I^icedemon,  choosing  for 
their  ambassador  Tisamenus.  And  the  Dorians,  ^ho  are  the 
mother  nation  to  the  Lacedemonians,  sent  their  ambassadors 
likewise  with  him,  with  the  same  requests.  For  they  also 
were  infested  with  war  from  the  same  Oeteans. 

Upon  audience  of  these .  ambassadors,  the  Lacedemonians 
concluded  to  send  out  a  coik>ny,  both  intending  the  repaiatimi 
of  the  injuries  done  to  the  Trachinians  and  to  the  Doriaqs; 
and  conceiving  withal,  that  the  town  would  stand  very  Qpn^moK 

^  HiiXtM,  The  Metitiu  Mentioned  ■  HttTe  after  thtr,  ftfs  tet  btwflen, -Aor 
tormed  lUxiii,  hot  U^XuSt. 
t  UnKmif  a  peofile  of  TheaMiy,  new  the  If  eliaa  guXt 
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diously,  for  their  war  with  the  Athenians ;  Inasmuch  as  they 
might  thereby  have  a  navy  ready,  where  the  passage  was  but 
short,  against  Euboea ;  and  it  would  much  further  their  con- 
veyance of  soldiers  into  Thrace.  And  they  had  their  mind 
wholly  bent  to  the  building  of  the  place. 

First  therefore  they  asked  counsel  of  the  oracle  in  Delphi ; 
and  the  oracle  having  bidden  them  do  it,  they  sent  inhabitants 
thither,  both  of  their  own  people,  and  of  the  neighbours  about 
them»  and  gave  leave  also  to  any  that  would  go  thither  out  of 
the  rest  of  Greece,  save  only  to  the  lonians,  Achaians^  and 
jK>me  few  other  nations. 

The  conductors  of  the  colony  were  three  Lacedemonians ; 
ifcon^  Alcidas^  and  Damagon :  who,  taking  it  in  hand,  built 
the  icity,  which  is  now  called  Heraclea,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion ;  being  distant  from  Thermopylae  forty  furlongs,  and  from 
the  sea  twenty.  Also  they  made  houses  for  gallies  to  lie  under, 
bc^nning  close  to  Thermopylae,  against  the  very  streight,  to 
t)ie  end  to  have  them  the  more  defensible. 
:  The  Athenians,  when  this  city  was  peopled,  were  at  first 
fimd,  end  thought  it  to  be  set  up  especially  against  Euboea; 
because  from  thence  to  Ceneum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  the 
passage  is  but  short.  But  it  fell  out  afterwards  otherwise  than 
the]f  imagined,  for  they  had  no  great  harm  by  it.  The  reason 
whereof  was  this :  that  the  Thessalians  who  had  the  towns  of 
those  parts  in  their  power,  and  upon  wliose  ground  it  was 
built,  afflicted  these  new  planters  with  a  continual  war,  till  they 
bad  worn  them  out,  though  they  were  many  indeed  in  the  be- 
ginning, (for  being  the  foundation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  every 
one  went  thither  boldly,  conceiving  the  city  to  be  an  assured  one) 
iMid  chiefly  the  governors  themselves,  sent  thither  from  Lacede* 
mon,  undid  the  business,  and  dispeopled  the  city  by  frighting  most 
men  away,  for  that  they  governed  severely,  and  sometimes  also 
unjustly,  by  which  means  their  neighbours  more  easily  prevailed 
against  them. 

The  same  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  that  the  Athe<- 
nians  staid  in  Melos,  those  other  Athenians  that  were  in  the 
thirty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus,  slew  first  certain  garrison  sol- 
diers in  Ellomenus,  a  place  of  Leucadia,  by  ambushment.  But 
afterwards  with  a  greater  fleet,  and  with  the  whole  power  of 
tjie  Acarnanians  (who  followed  the  army,  all  (but  the  Oeniades) 
that  could  bear  arms)  and  with  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephalo- 
Dians,  and  fifteen  gallies  of  the  Corcyrseans,  made  war  aigatnst 
the  city  itself  of  Leucas.  The  Leucadians,  though  they  saw 
the  territory  wasted  by  them,  both  without  the  Isthmus,  and 
within,  (where  the  city  of  Leucas  standeth,  and  the  temple  of 
Apdk>)  y^  ^cy  ^^^^  i^o^  ^r,  because  theaHUober  of  the  ene- 
my was  so  great.    And  the  Acamanians  entreated  Denostbe* 
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ne$  the  Athenian  general  to  wall  tbeih  up,  conc&nng  Chat  ihey 
might  easily  be  expunged  by  a  siege,  and  desiring  to  be  rid  of 
a  city  their  continual  enemy.  But  Demosthenes  was  persuad- 
ed at  the  same  time  by  the  Messenians,  that  seeing  so  gnmt 
an  army  was  together,  it  would  be  honourable  for  him  to  invade 
the  ^toUans,  principally,  as  being  enemies  to  Naupactus ;  and 
that  if  these  were  subdued,  the  rest  of  the  continent  thereabouts 
would  easily  be  added  to  the  Athenian  dominion.  For  they  al- 
leged, that  though  the  nation  of  the  ^olians  were  great  and 
warlike,  yet  their  habitations  was  in  villages  unwalled,  and  those 
at  great  distances ;  and  were  but  light-armed,  and  might  thefe*^ 
fore  with  bo  great  difficulty  be  all  subdued  before  they  could 
unite  themselves  for  defence;  And  they  advised,  him  to  take 
in  hand  first  the  Apodotlans,  next,  tlie  -Ophionians,  and  after 
them  the  Eurytanians^  which  are  the  greatest  part  of  ^tolia, 
of  a  most  strange  language,  and  that  are  reported  to  eat  raw 
flesh ;  for  these  being  suMued,  the  rest  would  easily  follow. 

But  he,  induced  by  the  Messenians  whom  he  favoured,  but 
especially  because  he  thought,  without  the  forces  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  with  the  confdlerates  only  of  the  continent,  and" 
with  the  iEtolians,  to  invade  Bceotia  by  land ;  going  first  througfap 
the  Locri  Ozolee,  and  so  to  Cytinium  of  Doris,  having  Pemassus 
on  the  right-hand,  till  the  descent  thereof  into  the  territory  of 
the  Phocaeans,  (which  people^  for  the  friendship  they  ever  bore 
to  the  Atlienians,  would,  he  thought,  be  willing  to  follow  his 
army,  and  if  not  might  be  forced)  and  upon,  the  rhocaeans  bor« 
dereth  Bceotia.  Putting  off  therefore  with  his  whole  army, 
agunst  the  minds  of  the  Acarnanians,  from  Leucas,  he  sailed 
unto.  Solium  by  tlie  shore,  and  tber^  having  communicated  hii 
conceit  with  the  Acarnanians,  when  they  would  not  approve  of 
it,  because  of  his  refusal  to  besiege  Leucas,  he  himself  with 
the  rest  of  his  armv,  Cephalonians,  Zacynthians,  and  three  hun- 
dred Athenians,  the  soldiers  of  his  own  fleet,  (for  the  fifteen 
gallies  of  Corcyra  were  now  gone  away)  warred  on  the  ^tolians, 
haying  Oeneoo  a  city  of  Locris,  for  the  seat  of  his  war.  Now 
these  Lociians  caUed  Ozolfie,  were  confederates  of  the  Athenians, 
and  were  to  meet  them  with  their  whole  power  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  For  being  confiners  on  the  iEtoIians,  and  using 
the  same  manner  of  arming,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  utility  in  the  war,  to  have  them  in  their  army ;  for  that 
they  knew  their  manner  of  fi^ht,  and  were  acquainted  with  fhe 
country.  Haviqg  lain  the  night  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
temple  *  of  Jupiter  Nemeius,  (wherein  the  poet  Hesiodu^  is 
repeated  by  them  that  dwell  thereabout  to  have  died,  foretold  bf 

*  'fiMt,  the  whole  eoDfrcrotcd  groand  wbertin  tb«  tempU  tfta^d,  not  tb» 
«harcli  ol|l)^ 
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ttD  omck^  tbat  he  diould  die  in  Nemea)  ifir  tile  morniiig^  be* 
tallies  lie  <8slodged  and  marched  into  ^toUa. 

The  first  day  be  took  Potidania,  the  second  day  Crocyliotn^ 
the  third  Tichium.  There  he  staid,  and  sent  the  booty  he  had 
gotten  to  Eupolium  in  Locrfs«  For  he  purposed,  when  he  had 
anbdued  the  rest,  to  invade  the  Ophionians  afterwards,  (if  they 
submitted  not)  in  his  return  to  Naupactus. 

But  the  ^tolians  Icnew  of  this  preparation  when  it  was  first 
resolred  on ;  and  afterwards  when  the  army  was  entered,  they 
were  united  into  a  mighty  army  to  make  head.  Insomuch  as 
that  the  Arthest  off  of  the  Ophionians,  that  reach  out  to  the 
MeKan  gulf,  the  Bomians  and  CalKans  came  in  with  their  aids* . 

The  Messenians  gave  the  same  advice  to  Demosthenes  that  • 
they  had  done  before ;  and  alleging  that  the  con<juest  of  the 
iEtolians  would  be  but  easy,  willed  him  to  march  with  all  speed 
against  them,  village  after  village,  and  not  to  stay  while  they 
were  all  united,  and  in  order  of  battle  against  him,  but  to  at- 
tempt always  the  place  which  was  next  to  hand.  He,  persuaded 
by  them,  and  confident  of  his  fortune  because  nothing  had 
crossed  him  hitherto,  without  tarrying  for  the  Locrians  that 
should  have  come  in  with  their  aids  (for  his  greatest  wabt  was 
of'darters  light  armed)  marched  to  ^gitiinn,  which  approaching, 
he  won  by  force,  the  men  having  fleu  secretly  out,  and  endam]^- 
ed  themselves  on  the  hills  above  it :  for  it  stood  in  a  mO!M- 
tainous  place,  and  about  eighty  furiongs  ttom  the  sea.  But  the 
JBtolians,  (for  by  this  time  they  were  come  vMi  their  fofc^ 
to  ^gitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
and  running  down  upon  them,  some  one  way  some  another, 
ftom  the  hills,  plied  them  with  their  darts.  And  when  Me 
amy  of  the  Athenians  assaulted  them,  they  retired;  andwhetfit 
retired,  they  assaulted.  So  that  the  fight  for  a  good  whiles  >was 
notMng  but  alternate  chase  and  retreat;  and  the  Athenifttts 
had  the  worst  in  both. 

Nevertheless,  as  k>ng  as  their  archers  had  arrows  aqd  were 
able  to  use  them,  (for  the  iEtolians,  by  reason  they  were  not 
armed,  were  put  back  still  with  the  shot)  they  held  oat.  But 
when  upon  the  death  of  thdr  captain,  the  archers  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  rest  were  also  wearied,  having  a  long  time  eon- 
tinued  the  said  labour  of  pursuing  and  retiring,  and  the  Mtb- 
lians  continually  afflicting  them  with  their  darts,  they  were  for- 
ced at  length  to  fly;  and  lighting  into  hollows  without  issue, 
and  into  places  they  were  not  acquainted  withal,  were  destroyed. 
For  Chromon  a  Messenian,  who  was  their  guide  for  the 
ways,  was  slam.  And  the  £tolians  pursuing  them  still  with 
darts,  slew  many  of  them  quickly,  whilst  they  fled>  bemg  swift 
of  foot,  and  without  armour.  But  the  most  of  them  missing 
their  way,  and  enteiiog  into  a  wood  whioh  had  no  passage 
through,  the  ^tolians  set  it  on  fire^  and  burnt  it  about  thern^ 
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All  kinds  of  sblfte  €j»  flf^  and  all  Ifidd^  of  dcartiritfctlob  Were 
that  day  in  the  army  of  the  Athenians.  Sodi  a$>  tenudneid, 
with  much  ado  got  to  the  sea,  and  to  Oeiieoi^j  a  eity  of  Locris, 
from  whence  they  first  set  forth. 

There  died  very  many  of  the  €oif)fbderates,  aad  a  hundred 
•^nd  twenty  men  of  arms  of  the  Athetiians ;  that  was  their  mm- 
ber,  add  all  of  them  able  men*  These  men  of  the  very  best 
died  in  this  war :  Procles  also  was  there  skin,  one  of  the  gene- 
i^ls.  When  they  had  received  the  bodies  of  tlieir  dead  ftom 
the  i^tolians  under  truce,  abd  were  gotten  again  to  Naupactus^ 
4hey  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Athens.  But  ihey  left  JDemos- 
thenes  about  Naupactus,  and  those  parts^  because  he  was  airaid 
of  the  Athenian  ^ple,  fdr  the  loss  that  had  happened. 

About  the  same  thne  tlve  Atlienians  that  ^ere  on  tlie  coast  of 
Sicily,  sailed  unto  Locris,  and  landing,  overcame  such  as  ixiade 
head  ;  aikl  took  in  Peripoliuin,  situate  on  the  river  Halex. 

The  same  summer  the  iGtOlians  having  sent  their  aimbassa- 
dors,  Telephas  an  Ophionian,  Boryades  an  Eurytanian,  and 
Tisander  an  Apodotian,  to  Corinth  and  Lacedemon,  persuaded 
them  to  send  an  army  against  Naupactus,  for  that  it  h»rbouiie4 
the  Athenians  against  Ih^m.  And  the  Lacedemonians  towaxds 
the  end  of  autumn,  sent  them  three  thousand  men  of  annei,  pf 
their  confederates;  of  whieh  five  hundred  were  of  Heraclea> 
the  new-built  city  of  Trachinia*  The  general  of  the  army  was 
Eurylochus  a  Spartan,  with  whom  Massarius*  and  Menedfltus 
went  also  along,  Spartans  likewise. 

When  the  army  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  Elurylocbos  sent<a 
herald  to  the  Locrians  of  Ozolie^  both  because  their  way  lay 
tlirough  them  to  Naupactus,  and  also  because  he  desired  to 
make  them  revolt  fironV  the  Atheniahii.  Of  all  the  Locrians^the 
Amphissians  co-operated  with  him  itiost^  as  standing*  moc^t  Uk 
fear  for  the  enmity  of  the  Phocseans.  And  they  mst  givioja^ 
hostages,  induced  others  (who  likewise  were  afraid  of  the  ooni- 
ing  in  of  the  army)  to  do  the  like :  the  Myobians  firdt,  being 
their  neighbours,  (for  this  way  is  Locris  of  nlost  difficult  ac-^ 
cess)  then  the  Iphnseahs,  Messanians,  IVitasans,  Challadaiis, 
Tolophonians,  Hessians^  and  the  Oeabtheans.  All  these  went 
with  them  to  the  war.  Th^  Olpseans  gave  them  hostages;  but 
followed  not  the  army.  But  the  Hyeans  would  give  them  no 
hostages  till  they  had  takdn  a  village  of  theirs  called  Polis. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  he  had  sent  the  hostage 
away  to  Citinmm  in  Ddris,  he  marched  with  liis  army  towam 
Naupactus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Locrians.  And  as- 
he  marched  he  took  Oeneon,  a  town  of  theirs^  and  EopoUucB, 
because  they  refused  to  yield  unto  him. 

•  These  «r^«(l«cwdnto  called  Mkcloidtilid'M^Mlatitl. -;    » 
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When  they  were  come  into  the  territory  of  Nwptfctus,  the 
^tolians  being  there  akeady  to  join  with  tbemj  they  wasted  the 
fields  about,  and  took  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  being  unfortified. 
Then  they  went  to  Molychrium,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians, 
but  subject  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  took  that.  Now  De- 
mosthenes  the  Athenian,  (for  ever  since  the  ^tolian  business^ 
he  abode  about  Naupactos)  having  been  pre-adv^rtised  of  this 
army,  and  being  afraid  to  lose  the  city,  went  amongst  the  Acar.- 
nanians,  and  with  much  ado,  because  of  his  departure  from  be- 
fore Leucas,  persuaded  them  to  relieve  Naupactus,  and  they 
sent  along  with  him  in  his  gallies  one  thousand  men  of  arms, 
which  entering  were  the  preservation  of  the  city ;  for  there  was 
danger,  the  walls  being  of  a  great  compass,  and  the  defendants 
few,  that  else  they  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  them 
good.  Eurylochus,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  when  they 
perceived  that  those  forces  were  entered,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  city  bv  assault,  departed  thence,  not  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  to  itLolis,  now  called  Calydon,  and  to  Pleuron, 
and  to  other  places  thereabouts,  and  also  to  Proschion  in  i£to- 
lia.  For  the  Ambraciots  coming  to  them,  persuaded  them  to 
undertake,  together  with  themselves,  the  enterprise  against  Ar- 
gos  and  the  rest  of  Amphilochia  and  Acarnania,  saying  withal, 
.  that  if  they  could  overcome  these,  the  rest  of  that  continent 
would  enter  into  the  league  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Whereunto 
£ni7lochus  assented,  and  dismissing  the  ^tolians,  lay  quiet  in 
those  parts  with  his  army,  till  such  time  as  the  Ambraciots  be- 
ing come  with  their  forces  before  Aigos,  he  should  have  need 
to  aid  them.    And  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
together  with  the  Grecians  of  their  league,  and  as  many  of  the 
Siculi*  as  having  obeyed  the  Syracusians  by  force,  or  being 
their  confederates  before,  had  now  revolted,  warred  jointly 
against  Nessa  f  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  citadel  whereof  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syracusians ;  and  they  assaulted  the  same,  but  when 
they  could  not  win  it,  they  retired.  In  the  retreat  the  Syracu- 
sians that  were  in  the  citadel  sallied  out  upon  the  confederates 
that  retired  later  than  the  Athenians,  and  charging,  put  a  part 
of  the  army  to  flight,  and  killed  not  a  few. 

After  this.  Laches  and  the  Athenians  landed  sometime  at  Lo- 
cris,  and  overcame  in  battle,  by  the  river  Caicinus,  about  300 
Locrians,  who  with  Proxenus  the  son  of  Capiton,  came  out  to 
make  resistance ;  and  when  they  had  stripped  them  of  their  arms, 
departed. 
.  \\     •  The  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  hallowed  the  isle  of  Delos, 

\-- 

t  Nesn,  ratbvr  Iocim.    The  inbubitnats  ht  callcth  Inesmi,  Ub.  6. 
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by  tlie  admonition  indeed  of  a  certain  oracle.  For  Pisistratus 
also  the  tyrant  hallowed  the  same  before,  not  all,  but  only  so 
much  as  was  within  the  nrospect  of  the  temple.  But  now  they 
hallowed  it  all  over  in  this  manner :  they  took  away  all  sepul- 
chres whatsoever^  of  such  as  had  died  there  before :  and  for  the 
future  made  an  edict  that  none  should  be  sufiered  to  die,  nor 
any  woman  to  bring  forth  child  in  the  island ;  but  when  they 
were  near  their  time,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they  should 
be  carried  over  into  Rhenea. 

This  Rhenea  is  so  little  away  distant  from  Delos,  that  Poly-  - 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  was  once  of  great  power  by  sea, 
and  bad  the  dominion  of  the  other  islands,  when  he  won  Rhenea, 
dedicated  the  same  to  Apollo  of  Delos,  tying  it  unto  Delos  with 
a  chain.  And  now  after  the  hallowing  of  it,  the  Athenians  in- 
stituted the  keeping  every  fifth  year  of  the  Delian  games. 

<rhere  had  also  m  old  time  been  great  concourse  in  Delos, 
both  of  lonians  and  of  the  islanders  round  about*  For  they 
then  came  to  see  the  games,  with  their  wives  and  children,  as 
the  lonians  do  now  the  games  at  Ephesus.' 

'There  were  likewise  matches  set  of  bodily  exercise,  and  of 
music;  and  the  cities  did  severally  set  forth  dances.  Which 
things  to  have  been  so,  is  principally  declared  by  Homerfin 
these  verses  of  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  146. 

«Bot  tbou,  Apollo,  takeit  moot  delight 
•       In  Delof.    There  useoible  in  thy  light, 
The  long-coat  Ions,  with  their  children  dear, 
And  Tcnerable  bedfellows  ;  and  there. 
In  matches  set,  of  buffets,  song,  and  dance, 
Both  shew  thee  pastime,  aad  thy  name  advance. « 

That  there  were  also  matches  of  music,  and  that  men  resort- 
ed thither  to  contend  therein,  he  again  maketh  manifest  in 
these  verses  of  the  same  hymn.  For  after  he  hath  spoken  of 
the  Delian  dance  of  the  women,  he  endeth  their  praise  with 
these  verses,  wherein  also  he  maketh  mention  of  himseU*, 
V.  165. 

But  well :  let  Plirnhns  and  Diana  be 

Propitious  ;  aad  farewell  yon  each  one ; 

But  yet  remember  me  when  I  am  gone  : 

And  if  of  earthly  men  yon  chance  to  see 

Any  toird  pilgrim,  that  shall  ask  you,  Who, 

O  damsels,  is  the  man  that  living  here, 

Was  sweet*st  in  song  and  that  most  had  yoar  ear  ? 

Then  all,  with  a  joint  murmur,  thereunto 

Make  answer  thus  ;  A  man  deprired  of  aeeing  : 

In  th*  isleof  Sandie^Chios  is  his  being. 

So  much  hath  Homer  witnessed  touching  the  great  meeting, 
and  solemn!^  celebrated  of  old  in  the  isle  of  Delos.  And  ttie 
iBlanden;,  and  Atheuiatis^  mce  that  time,  haveoontiaoed  still  to 
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send  danccirs  along  with  their  sacfificersi  bujt  the  games  and 
things  of  that  kind  were  worn  out,  as  is  likely,  by  adversity, 
till  now  that  the  Athenians  re3tored  the  games,  and  added, 
the  horse  race,  which  was  not  before. 

The  same  winter  the  Ambraciots  (according  to  their  promise 
n^ade  to  Eurylochus)  when  they  retained  his  army,  made  war  up- 
on Argos  in  Amphilochui,  with  three  thousand  men  of  arms,  and 
invading  Aigia,  they  took  Olpse,  a.  strong  fort  on  a  hill  by  the 
sea  side  which  the  Acarnanians  nad  fortified,  and  used  for  the  place 
of  their  common  meetings  for  matters  of  justice,  and  is  distant 
fjrom  the  city  of  Argos,  which  stands  also  on  the  sea  side,  about 
tjventy-five  furlongs.  The  Acarnanians  with  part  of  their  forces 
came  to  relieve  Ar^os,  and  with  the  rest  they  encamped  in  that 
part  of  Amphilochia  which  is  called  Cren®,  to  watch  the  Pelo- 
pbnnesians  that  were  with  Eurylochus,  that  the)^  might  not  pass 
through  to  the  Ambraciots  without  thdr  knowledge  |  and  sent 
to. Demosthenes,  who  had  been  leader ^f  the  Athenians  in  the 
exp^ition  against  the  iEtolians,  to  come  to  them  ^nd  be  their 
general. 

They,  sent  also  to  the  twenty  Athenian  gallies  that  chanced 
to  be  then  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  the  conduct  of 
Arjstoteles  the  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Jerophon  the  son  of  An- 
timnestus.  In  like  manner  the  Ambr«iciots  thi^t  were  at  Olpas, 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  city  of  Ambracia,  willing  them  to  come 
to. their  aid  with  their  whole  power;  as  fearing  that  those  with 
Eurylochus  would  not  be  able  to  pa  s  by  the  Acarnanians,  and 
so  they  should  be  either  forced  to  fight  alone,  or  else  have 
an  unsafe  retreat. 
But  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  with  Eurylochus,  as  soon 

.  as  they  understood  that  the  Ambmciots  were  come  to  Olpfie, 
dislodging  from  Proschion,  went  with  nil  speed  to  assist  then). 
And  passing  over  the  river  Acbelous,  marched  through  Acar- 

.  pania,  (which  by  reason  of  the  aids  sent  to  Argos,  was  now  dis- 
furnished)  on  their-right  hand  they  had  the  city  of  Stratus,  and 
that  garrison ;  on  their  left,  the  rest  of  Acarnania.  Having 
passed  the  territory  of  the  Stratians,  they  marched  through  Phy- 
tia,  and  again  by  the  utmost  limits  of  Medeon,  then  through 
Limnaea,  then  they  went  into  the  territory  of  the  Agraeans, 
which  are  out  of  Acarnania,  and  their  friends  ;  and  getting  to 
the  hill  Thiamus,  which  is  a  desert  hill,  they  marched  over  it, 
and  came  down  into  A2;gia,  w  ben  it  was  now  night ;  and  passing 
between  the  city  of  the  Argives,  and  the  Acarnans  that  kept 

,  watch  at  the  wells,  came  unseen,  and  joined  with  the  Ambra- 
ciots at  Olpae. 

^  Wheu  they  were  dl  tog^her,  they  sat  down  about  break  pf 
day,  at  ^a  place  called  Metropqlui,.  and  there  encamjped.  Aod, 
the  Atlieniahs  not  long  after  wilii  their  20  ^llie^>  amved  in  the 
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Ambrflcian  gulf>  to  the  aid  of  the  Argives.  To  whom  also  came 
Demosthenes  with  200  Mee^senian  men  of  arms,  and  threescore 
Athenian  archers.  The  gallies  lay  at  sea,  before  the  hill  upon 
which  the  fort  of  Olp'ae  standeth.  But  the  Acamanians,  and 
those  few  Amphilocfaians  (for  the  greatest  part  of  them  the  Aiil  - 
bradots  kept  oack  by  force)  that  were  come  already  together  at 
Argos,  prepared  themselres  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  and  chose 
jPemosthenes,  with  their  own  commanders,  for  general  of  the 
whole  kagae.  He,  when  he  had  brought  them  up  near  unto 
Olpie,  there  encamped.  There  was  between  them  a  great  hof- 
low,  and  for  five  days  together  they  stirred  not ;  but  the  sixth 
day  both  sides  put  themselves  into  array  for  the  battle.  The 
army  of  the  Peloponnesians  reached  a  great  way  beyond  the 
other,  for  indeed  it  was  much  greater ;  but  Demosthenes,  fear* 
ing  to  be  encompassed,  placed  an  ambush  in  a  certain  hollo^ 
way,  and  fit  for  such  a  purpose,  of  armed  and  unarmed  soldiers, 
ID  all  to  the  number  of  400,  which  in  that  part  where  the  niimb'^r 
of  the  enemies  over-reached,  should  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  rise 
out  of  ambush,  and  charge  them  on  their  backs.  When 
the  battles  were  in  order  on  either  side,  they  came  to  blows. 
Demostlienes  with  the  Messenians,  and  those  few  Athenians 
that  were  there,  stood  ia  the  right  wing  :  and  the  Acarnanians 
(as  they  could  one  after  another  be  put  in  order)  and  those  Am- 

E*  '^Dchian  darters  which  were  present,  made  up  the  other. 
Pebponnesians  and  Ambraciots  were  ranged  promiscuoiis- 
'xcept  only  the  Mantineans,  who  stood  together,  most  of 
tliem  in  the  left  wirfg,  but  not  in  the  utmost  part  of  it,  for  £d- 
rylochus  and  those  that  were  with  him,  made  the  extremity  of 
the  left  wing  against  Demosthenes  and  the  Messentans. 

When  they  were  in  fight,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  with 
that  wiiig  over-rreaehed,  and  had  encircled  the  right  wing  of 
their  enemies,  those  Acarnanians  that  lay  in  ambush  coming  at 
their  backs,  charged  them,  and  put  them  to  flight  in  such  sort 
as  they  endured  not  the  first  brunt ;  and  besides,  caused  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army  througli  affright  to  run  away.  For 
when  they  saw  that  part  of  it  defeated  which  was  with  iBurylo- 
chus,  which  was  the  best  of  their  army,  they  were  a  great  deal 
the  more  afraid.  And  the  Messenians  that  were  in  that  part 
of  the  army  with  Demosthenes  pursuing  them,  dispatched  the 
peatest  part  of  the  execution.  But  the  Ambraciots  that  were 
m  the  right  wing,  on  that  part,  had  the  victory,  and  chased  the 
enemy  unto  the  city  of  Argos ;  but  in  their  retreat,  when  they 
saw  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  was  vanquished,  the  r^it 
of  the  Acarnanians  setting  upon  them,  they  Iiad  much  ado  to 
reoover  OlpsB  in  safety;  and  many  of  them  were  slain,  whilst 
they  ran  into  it  out  of  array,  and  jn  disorder :  save  only  the 
Mattineins ;  for  these  made  a  more  orderly  retreat  than  any 
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part  of  the  araiy.  .  And  so  this  battle  ei^decli  having  lasted  till 
the  evening.  . 

The  next  day,  Menedaius*  (Eurylochus  and  Macarius*  being 
now  slain)  taking  the  command  upon  him,  and  not  finding 
howj  if  he  staid,  he  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  siege,  wherein 
he  should  both  be  shut  up  by  land,  and  also  with  those  Attic 
gallies  by  sea;  or  if  he  should  depart,  how  he  might  do  it  safe^ 
ly,  had  speech  with  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanian  captains^ 
both  about  a  truce  for  his  departure,  and  for  the  receiving  of  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  And  they  delivered  unto  them  their  dead; 
and  having  erected  a  trophy,  took  up  their  own  dead,  which  were 
about  three  hundred;  but  for  their  departure  they  would  make 
no  truce  openly,  nor  to  all :  but  secretly  Demosthenes  with  his 
Acarnanian  fellow  commanders,  made  a  truce  with  the  Manti- 
neans  and  with  Menedaius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
captains,  and  men  of  most  worth,  to  be  gone  as  speedily  as  they 
could ;  with  purpose  to  disguard  the  Ambiaciots,  and  multi- 
tu4e  of  mercenary  strangers,  and  withal  to  use  this  as  a  means 
to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  into  hatred  with  the  Grecians  of 
those  parts^  as  men  that  had  treacherously  advanced  their  par- 
ticular interest.  Accordingly  they  took  up  their  dead  and  bu- 
ried tliem  as  fast  as  they  could ;  and  such  as  had  leave,  con- 
sulted secretly  touching  how  to  be  gone. 

Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanians  had  now  intelligence  that 
the  Ambraciots,  from  the  city  of  Ambracia,  according  to  the 
message  sent  to  tliem  before  from  Oipse,  (which  was,  that  they 
should  bring  their  whole  power  through  Amphilochia  to  their 
aid)  were  already  on  their  march,  (ignorant  of  what  passed 
here)  to  join  with  those  at  Olpae.  And  hereupon  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  presently  forth  to  beset  the  ways  with  ambushment, 
and  to  preoccupate  all  places  of  strength,  and  prepared  withal^ 
to  encounter  with  the  rest  of  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mantineans,  and  such  as  had  part  la 
the  truce,  going  out  on  pretence  to  gather  pot-herbs  and  fire* 
wood,  stole  away  by  small  numbers,  and  as  they  went,  did  in* 
deed  gather  sucli  things  as  they  pretended  to  go  forth  for;  but 
when  they  were  gotten  far  from  Olpse,  they  went  faster  away. 
But  the  Ambraciots  and  others  that  came  forth  in  the  same 
manner,  but  in  greater  troops,  seeing  the  others  to  go  quite 
away,  were  eager  to  be  gone  likewise,  and  ran  out-right,  as  de- 
siring to  overtake  those  that  were  gone  before.  The  Acaroa- 
nians  at  first  thought  they  had  gone  all  without  truce  a  like, 
and  pursued  the  Peloponnesians,  and  threw  darts  at  their  own 
captains  for  forbidden  them,  and  for  saying  that  they  went, 
away  under  truce/ as  thinking  themselves  betra^.  But  at  last 

/  Culled  before  9Iepc^t«i  udMcsttriin. 
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they  let  go  the  Mantineatis  and  Peloponnesiansj  and  ihsw  th^ 
Ambraciots  only.  And  there  was  much  contentioQ  and  rgnq- 
ranee  of  which  was  an  Ambraciot^  and  which  a  Peloponhe- 
sian.  So  they  slew  about  two  hundred  of  them^  and  the  rest 
escaped  into  Agneis,  a  bordering  territory^  where  Saiynthius 
king  of  the  Agneans,  and  their  friend  received  them. ' 

The  Ambraciots  out  of  the  city  of  Ambracia,  wercf  cdiiie  as 
fiEur  as  Idomene.  Idomene  are  two  high  hills^  to  the  ^eater 
whereof  came  first  undiscovered  that  night  they  whom  Demos- 
thenes had  sent  before  from  the  camp,  and  seized  it.  But 
the  Ambraciots  got  first  to  the  lesser,  and  there  encamped  the 
sanfie  night.  Demosthenes  after  supper,  in  the  twilight,  marched" 
forward  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  one  half  whereof  himself  took' 
with  him  for  the  assault  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  half  he  sent' 
about  through  the  mountains  of  Amphilochia. 
'  And  the  next  morning  before  day,  he  invaded  the  Ambtaciots 
whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  lodgings,  and  knew  not  what  was 
the  matter,  but  thought  rather,  that  they  had  been  some  ot 
their  own  company.  For  Demosthenes  had  placed  the  Messe- 
nians  on  purpose  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  commanded  them 
tq  speak  unto  t^em  as  they  went  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  to 
make  the  sentinels  secure;  especially  seeing  their  faces  coul4 
not  be  discerned,  ior  it  was  yet  night.  Wherefore  they  put  the 
army  of  the  Ambraciots  to  flight  at  the  first  onset,  and  slew 
many  upon  the  place.  The  rest  fled  as  fiast  as  they  could  to- 
wards the  mountains.  But  the  ways  being  beset,  and  the  Am- 
philochians  being  well  acquainted  with  their  own  territories^ 
and  armed  but  lightly  against  men  in  armour,  unacquainted^ 
and  utterly  ignorant  which  way  to  take,  they  light  into  hollow 
ways,  and  to  the  places  fbrelaid  with  ambushes  and  perished* 
And  having  been  put  to  all  manner  of  shift  for  their  lives,  toine 
fled  towards  the  sea,  and  when  they  saw  the  gallies  of  Athens 
sailing  by  the  shore,  (this  accident  concurring  with  their  defeat), 
swam  to  them,  and  chose  rather  in  their  present  fear  to  be 
killed  of  those  in  the  gallies,  than  by  the  Barbarians,  and  their 
most  mortal  enemies  the  Amphilochians.  The  Ambraciots 
with  this  loss  came  home  a  few  of  many  in  safety  to  their  city. 
And  the  Acamanians  having  taken  the  spoil  of  the  dead,  and 
erected  their  trophies,  returned  unto  Argos. 

The  next  day  there  came  a  herald  from  those  Ambraciots 
which  fled  from  Olpas  into  Agrseis,  to  demand  leave  to  carry 
away  the  bodies  of  those  dead  which  were  slain  after  the  first 
battle,  when  without  truce  they  went  away  together  with  the 
Mantineans,  and  with  those  that  had  trtfce.  But  when  the  he- 
rald saw  the  armours  of  those  Ambraciots  that  came  from  this 
'  eity,  he  wondered  at  the  number.  For  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  last  bk>W|  but  thought  they  hod  been  the  armours  of  those 
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with  .tbem«  Thm  oo^  {($k9d  hm, '  wbal}  be  wocideie^  ^  and 
<.h9w  xams  be  tlioHght  these  was  slMa?'  For  he  th^  asked 
bim  the  question  thought  on  the  other  side,  that  he  had  been  an 
herald  sent  frotm  those  at  Idotnene ;  and  he  answered,  ^  about 
^  two  handr^.'  Then  he^that  asked,  replied  and  said,.  <  then  these 
^  are  not  the  armours  of  them,  but  of  above  a  thousand.  Then 
^  (said  heagJMo)  they  belong  not  to  them  that  were  in  the  bat- 
f  Ue  with  us.'  The  other  answeiedy  <  Yes,  if  you  fought  yesn 
\  terday  in  Idomene/  «  But  we  fought  not  yesterday  at  bII| 
<  but  the  other  day  in  our  retreat.'  *  Bat  we  yet  fought  yester* 
'  day  with  those  Ambraciots  that  came  from  the  city  to  aid 
^  tbejrest.'  When  ijbe  bemld  beard  that,  and  knew  that  the 
aid  from  the  city  w^  defeated,  he  burst  out  into,  ahmees; 
and  astonished  with  the  greatness  of  the  present  loss,  forthwith, 
went  his  way  without  hi$  errand,  and  required  the  dead  bodwa 
no  further*  For  this  lass  was  greater  than  in  the  like  number 
of  daya. happened  to  any  one  city  of  Greece  in  all  this  war«  I 
have  not  written  the  Dumber  of  the  slain,  because  it  was  said 
to  be  such,  as  is  incredible^  for  the  quantity  of  the  city«  But 
this  I  know^  that  if  the  Acamanians  and  Amplulochians,  as 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  would  have  had  them,  woujd 
have  subdued  Ambracia,  they  might  liave  done  it  even  with  the 
9bout  of  their  M(»ces ;  but  they  feared  now  that  if  the  AtheniaiMi 
UJossessed  it,  they  would  prove  more  troublesome  neighboim 
linto  them  than  the  other*  .  ^ 

.  After  this^  having  bestowed  the  third  part  of  the  f^poils  upo« 
the  Athenians,  they  distributed  the  other  two  part  according  t© 
the  cities.  The  Athenians'  part  was  lost  by  sea*  For  tboae 
three  hundred  complete  armours  which  are  dedicated  in  the 
temoles  in  Attica,  were  pricked  out  for  Demosthenes  himself, 
apd  be  brought  them  away  with  him.  His  return  was  withid 
the  safer  for  this  action,  after  his  defeat  in  iEtolia.  And  tbtf 
Atlienians  that  were  in  the  twenty  galUes  returned  to  N»upao«4 
tus. 

The  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  whea  the  Athenians 
and  Demosthenes  \^ere  gone,  granted  truce  at  the  city  of  the 
Q^iades  to  those  Ambraciots  and  PeL^onnesians  that  wem 
6ed  to  Salynthius,  and  the  Agraeans  to  retire,  the  Oeniadea 
being  gone  over  to  Salynthius,  and  the  Agraeans  likewise- 
And  for  the  future  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochiana  made  a 
league  with  the  Ambraciots  for  a  hundred  years,  upon  these  con- 
ditions. 

*  That  neither  the  Ambraciots  with  the  Acamanians  should 
make  war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  nor  the  Acemaniana 
with  the  Ambraciots  against  the  Athenians.  That  tbey  should 
give  mutual  aid  to  one  another's  counter.  That  the  Ambia- 
eiots  should  restore  whatsoever  towns  or  borderipg  fields  they 
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held  of  the  Amphiloehians ;  and  that  they  should  at  no  time  aid 
Anactoriuin^  which  wtis  in  hostility  with  the  Acamanians.'  And 
upoti  this  composition  the  war  ended. 

After  this  the  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  ahont  three  hun- 
dred men  of  arms  of  their  own  city  to  Ambracia,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Xenoclides  the  son  of  Euthycles ;  who  with  much 
difficulty  passing  through  Epirus^  at  length  arrived.  Thus 
passed  the  business  in  Ambracise. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily,  invaded 
Himersea  by  sea, aided  by  the  Sicilians*  that  invaded  the  skirts 
of  the  same  by  land.  They  sailed  also  to  the  islands  of  iEolus. 
Returning  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  they  found  there  Pythodorus 
the  son  of  Isolochus,  with  certain  gallies  come  to  receive  chaige 
of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Laches.  For  the  Sicilian  confederates 
had  sent  to  Athens,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  assist  them 
with  a  greater  fleet.  For  though  the  Syracusians  were  masters 
by  land,  yet  seeing  they  hindered  them  but  with  few  gallies  frotfi 
the  liberty  of  the  sea,  they  made  preparation,  and  were  gathering 
together  a  fleet  with  intention  to  resist  them.  And  the  Athe- 
nians furnished  out  forty  gallies  to  send  into  Sicily,  conceiving 
that  the  war  there  would  the  sooner  be  at  an  end,  and  desiring 
withal  to  trail!  their  men  in  naval  exercise.  Therefore  Pytho- 
dorus, one  of  the  commanders,  they  sent  presently  away  with  a 
few  of  those  gallies,  and  intended  to  send  Sophocles  the  son  of 
Sostratides,  and  Eurymedon  thesonof  Thucles,  with  the  great- 
est number  afterwaixls.  But  Pythodorus  having  now  the  com- 
mand of  Laches's  fleet,  sailed  in  the  end  of  winter  unto  a  cer- 
tain garrison  of  the  Locrians,  which  Laches  had  formerly  taken 
and  overthrown  in  a  battle  there  by  the  Locrians,  retired. 

The^same  spring  there  issued  a  great  stream  f  of  fire  out  of 
the  mountain  iEtna,  as  it  had  also  done  in  former  times,  and 
burned  part  of  the  territory  of  %  the  Cataneans  that  dwell  at  the 
foot  of  ^tna,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  of  all  Sicily, 
*From  the  last  time  that  the  fire  brake  out  before,  to  this  time^ 
it  is  said  to  be  fifty  years.  And  it  hath  now  broken  out  thrice 
in  all,  since  Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Grecians. '  These  were 
the  things  that  came  to  pass  this  winter.  And  so  ended  the 
sixth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 
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t  *PMi  r«v  OTv^«f,  a  ttreani  of  fire  ;  and  was  a  kio«l  at  weltetl  atone,  jutbift^ 
It  of  the  sideii  ot'  the  mountain. 
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The  Athenians  take  and  fortify  Pyhu  in  Laconia.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, to  recover  it,  put  over  four  hundred  of  their  best  men  mto 
the  island  Sphacteria :  whom  the  Athenians,  having  overcome  the 
'  Lacedemonian ^t,  do  there  besiege.  The  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusians  fight  in  the  streight  ofMessana.  Clean  engageth  himself 
rashly  to  take  or  kiU  the  Lacedemonians  in  Sphacteria  toUhin 
hoenty  days,  and  by  good  fortune  performeth  it.  The  sedition 
ceaseth  in  Corcyra.  Nicias  invadeth  Peloponnesus.  The  Sici- 
lianis  agredng,  take  from  the  Athenians  their  pretence  of  sailing 
upon  that  <ya«^  u>Uh  their  fleet.  The  Athenians  take  Nisaa,  but 
fail  of  Megara.  The  overthrow  of  the  Athenians  at  Delium. 
The  cities  on  the  confines  of  Thrace,  ttpon  the  coming  of  Brandos, 
revolt  io  the  Lacedemonians.  Truce  for  a  year.  And  this  in 
three  years  more  of  the  same  war. 

YEAR  VII. 

Thb  spring  foUowing,  when  corn  began  to  be  in  the  car,  ten 
gallies  of  Syracuse,  and  as  many  of  Locris,  went  to  Me^ena  in 
Sicily,  called  in  by  the  citizens  themselves,  and  took  it;  and 
Messena  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  This  vi^as  done  by  the 
practice  chiefly  of  the  Syracusians,  that  saw  the  place  to  be 
commodious  for  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  feared  lest  the  Athenians 
some  time  or  other  hereafter,  ^laking  it  the  seat  of  their  war 
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might  come  with  greater  forces  into  Sicily^  and  invade  them 
from  thence ;  but  partly  also  of  the  Locrians,  as  being  in  hosti- 
lity with  the  Rhegians,  and  desirous  to  midce  war  upon  them 
on  both  sides.  The  Locrians  had  now  ako  entered  the  lands  of 
the  Rhegians  with  their  whole  power ;  both  because  they  would 
binder  them  from  assisting  the'  Messenians,  and  because  they 
were  solicited  thereunto  by  the  banislied  men  of  Rhegjum,  that 
were  with  then.  For  tb(^  of  Rfaegiuin  had  been  long  in  sedi- 
tion, and  wem  unable  for  the  present *to  rive  Miem  battle,  for 
which  cause  they  the  rather  also  now  invaded  them.  And  after 
they  had  wasted  tlie  country,  the  Locrians  withdrew  their  land 
forces,  but  their  gallies  lay  still  at  the  guard  of  Messena,  and 
more  were  setting  forth  to  lie  in  the  same  harbour,  to  make  the 
war  on  that  side.  *  * 
(  About  the  same  time  of  the  sprit)g,  mid  before  corn  was  at 
full  growth,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates,  under 
the  conduct  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, invaded  Attica,  and  there  lay  and  wasted  the  coun- 
try about. 

And  the  Athenians  sent  forty  gallies  into  Sicily,  the  same 
which  they  had  provided  before  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
them  the  other  two  generals,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.    For 
Pythodorus,  who  was  the  third  in  thi^t  commission,  was  arrived 
in  Sicily  before.    To  these  they  gave  commandment  also,  to 
take  order  as  they  went  by,  for  the  state  of  those  Corcyneans 
that  were  in  the  city,  and  were  pillaged  by  the  out-laws  in  the 
mountain ;  and  threescore  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
gone  out  to  take  part  with  those  in  the  mountain ;  who  because 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  city,  thought  they  might  easi- 
ly be  masters  of  the  state.    To  Demosthenes  also  (who  ever 
since  his  return  out  of  Acarnaoia  had  lived  privately}  they  gave 
authority,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  use  of  the  same  gallies, 
if  he  thought  good  so  to  do,  about  Pelopoqnest^ 
•  As  they  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Laoonia,  and  had  intelligence 
tliat  the  reloponnesian  fleet  was  at  Corcyra  already,  Euryme- 
don and  Sopliodes  hasted  to  Corcyra;  but  Demosthenes  willed 
them  to  put  in  first  at  Pylus,  and  when  they  had  done  what 
was  requisite  there,  then  to  proceed  in   their  voyage.    But 
whilst  they  denied  to  do  it,  the  fleet  Was  driven  into  Pylus  by  a  . 
tempest  that  then  arose  by  chance :  and  presently  Demosthenes 
required  them  to  fortify  the  place,  alle^ng  that*^  he  came  Vfitix 
them  for  no  other  purpose,  and  shewing  how  there  was  great 
store  of  timber  and  stone,  and  that  the  place  itself  was  naturally 
strong,  and  desert,  both  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  countiy 
about.    For  it  lieth  from  Sparta  about  four  hundred  furlongs, 
in  the  territory  that  belonging  once  to  the  Messenians,  h 
called  by  the  Lacedemonians,  Coryphasfen.  -  But  they  answered 
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liim>  tiMl  there  wece  nsany  ^eserl  promontoiiesin  Pelopomiemis,  j 
if  they'  were  minded  to  put  the  city  tachaiges  in  taking  them  j 
}o.  But  there  appeared  unto  Demosthienea  a  great  difierence 
between  this  place  and  other  places;  because  there  was  here  an 
haven,  and  the  Messenians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  thereof^ 
speaking  the  same  language  the  Lacedemonians  did^  would 
both  be  able  to  annoy  them  much  by  ezeuisions  thence^  and  be 
also  ffuthful  guardians  of  the  place. 

When  he  oould  not  prevail^  neither  with  the  generals  nor 
with  the  soldiers,  having  also  at  last  communicated  the  aame  to 
the  captains  of  companies,  he  gave  it  over,  till  at  last,  the  wea^ 
ther  not  serving  to  be  gone,  there  came  upon  the  soldiers  lying 
idle,  a  desire,  occasioned  by  dissension,  to  wall  in  the  place  of 
their  own  accord.  And  falling  in  hand  with  the  work,  they 
performed  it,  not  with  iron  tools  to  hew  stone,  bat  picked  out 
such  stones  as  they  thought  good,  and  afterwards  placed  them 
as  they  would  severally  fik.  And  for  mortar,  where  it  needed, 
for  want  of  vessels,  they  carried  it  on  their  backs,  with  their 
bodies  inclining  forward,  so  as  it  might  best  lie,  and  their  hands 
clasped  behind  to  stay  it  from  falling ;  making  all  possible  haste 
to  prevent  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  finish  the  most  assailable 
"pSiXts  before  they  came  to  succour  it.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
the  place  was  strong  by  nature,  and  needed  no  fortifying  ait  all. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  that  day  celebmting  a  certam  ho^ 
day,  and  when  they  heard  the  news,  did  set  lightly  by  it ;  con^ 
ceiviBg,  that  whensoever  it  should  please  them  to  go  thither, 
they  should  find  them  either  already  gone,  or  easily  take  the 
place  by  foree.  Somewhat  also  they  were  retarded  bjr  fea-* 
son  that  their  army  was  in  Attica.  The  Athenians  having  in 
sis:  days  finished  the  wall  to  the  land,  and  in  the  places  where 
was  most  need,  left  Demosthenes  with  five  gallies  to^defend  ft, 
and  with  the  rest,  hastened  on  in  their  coarse  for  Corcyra  and 
Sicily.  • 

The  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  Attica,  when  they  were  ad* 
vertised  of  the  faking  of  Pylus,  returned  sp^dily  home.  For 
the  Lacedemonians  and  Agis  their  king,  took  this  accident  of 
Pyhis  to  concern  their  own  particular.  And  the  invasion  was 
withal  so  early,  (com  being  yet  green)  that  the  most  of  them 
were  scanted  with  victud ;  the  army  was  also  much  trouMed 
with  the  weather,  which  was  colder  than  for  the  season ;  so  as 
for  many  reasons  it  fell  out,  that  they  returned  sooner  n&9f 
than  at  other  times  they  had  done;  and  this  invasion  was 
the  shortest,  for  they  continoed  in  Attica  in  all  but  fifteeni 
days. 

About  the  same  time  Simonides  an  Athenian  commander, 
having  drawn  a  few  Athenians  together  out  of  (fhe  garrisons^ 
and  a  number  of  the  couftdesates  of  those  parts,  took  the  city 
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of  £i<m  in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  the  Mendieans,  that  wais  their  ene- 
myi  by  treason ;  but  was  presently  again  driven  out  by  the 
Cbalcineans  and  Bottiseans  that  came  to  succour  it,  and  lost 
many  of  his  soldiers. 

When  the  Pelponnesians  were  returned  out  of  Attica,  they  of 
the  city  of  Sp^urta,  and  of  other  the  next  neighbouring  towns, 
went  presently  to  the  aid  of  Pylus  j  but  the  rest  of  the  Lacede* 
monians  came  slowlier  on,  as  being  newly  come  from  the  for- 
mer expedition.  Nevertheless  they  sent  about  to  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus,  to  requure  their  assistance  with  all  speed  at  Pylus; 
and  also  to  their  threescore  gallies  that  wen  at  Corcyra. 
Which,  transported  over  the  Isthmus  of  Leucas,  arrived  at  Py- 
lus unseen  of  the  Athenian  gallies  lying  at  Zacynthus.  And 
by  this  time  their  army  of  foot  was  also  there.  Whilst  the 
Peloponnesian  gallies  were  coming  toward  Pylus,  Demosthenes 
sent  two  gallies  secretly  to  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  ZacynUius  in  all  haste,  to  tell  them  that  they  must  come 
presently  to  him,  for  as  much  as  the  place  was  in  danger  to  be 
lost.  And,  according  as  Demosthenes  his  message  imported, 
so  the  fleet  made  haste.  The  Lacedemonians  in  the  mean 
time  prepared  themselves  to  assault  the  fort  both  bv  sea  and 
land ;  hoping  easily  to  win  it,  being  a  thing  built  in  haste,  and 
not  many  men  within  it.  And  because  they  expected  the  com- 
ing of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Zacynthus,  they  had  a  purpose, 
if  they  took  not  the  fort  before,  to  bar  up  the  entries  of  the  har- 
bour. For  the  island  called  Sphacteria,  lying  just  before, 
and  very  near  to  the  place,  maketh  the  haven  safe,  and  the 
entries  straight;  one  of  them,  nearest  to  Pylus,  and  to  the  Athe- 
nian fortification,  admitting  passage  for  no  more  but  two  gal- 
lies in  front ;  and  the  other  which  lieth  against  the  other  part 
.  of  the  continent,  for  not  above  eight  or  nine.  The  island  by 
being  desert,  was  all  wood,  and  untrodden,  in  bigness  about  fif- 
teen furlongs  over.  Therefore  they  determined  *vith  their  gal- 
lies thick  set,  and  with  the  beak-heads  outward,  to  stop  up 
the  entries  of  the  haven.  And  because  they  feared  the  island, 
lest  the  Athenmns  putting  men  into  it,  should  make  war  upon 
them  from  thence,  they  carried  over  men  of  arms  into  the  same, 
and  placed  other  likewise  along  the  shore  of  the  continent. 
For  by  this  means  the  Athenians  at  their  coming  should  find 
in  the  island  their  enemy,  and  no  means  of  landing  in  the  con- 
tineot.  For  the  coast  of  Pylus  itself,  without  these  two  entries, 
being  to  the  sea  harbourless,  would  aflbrd  them  no  place  from 
whence  to  set  forth  to  the  aid  of  their  fellows.  And  they,  in 
all  probability,  might  by  siege,  without  battle  by  sea,  or  other 
danger,  win  the  place,  seeing  there  was  no  provision  of  victual 
within  it,  and  that  the  enemy  took  it  buton  short  preparation. 
Having  thus  resolved,  they  put  over  into  the  island  their  men 
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of  arma^  Ml  of  every  band  by  lot,  «ome  also  had  been  sent 
over  by  turns ;  but  they  which  went  over  now  last,  and  were 
left  there,  were  four  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  the  Helots 
that  were  with  them.  And  their  captain  was  Epitadas  the  son 
of  M  olobrus.  ^  <s^ 

Demosthenes,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedemonians  bent  to  as«    ) 
sault  hitn,  both  from  their  gallies,  and  with  their  army  by    (. 
land,  prepared  also  to  d^end  the  place.    And  when  he  had  f' 
drawn  up  his  gallies,  all  that  were  left  him,  unto  the  land,  he  ^ 
placed  them  athwart  the  fort,  and  armed  the  mariners  that  be*  J 
longed  to  them  with  bucklers,  though  bad  ones,  and  for  the  ' 
gieatest  part  made  of  osiers.  For  they  had  no  means  in  a  desert 
place  to  provide  themselves  of  arms.    Those  they  had  ihey 
took  out  of  a  piratical  boat  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  light-horseman  * 
of  the  M essenians  which  came  by  chance.    And  the  men  of  ' 
arms  of  the  Messenians  were  about  forty,  which  he  made  use 
61  amongst  the  rest.  The  greatest  part  therefore,  both  of  armed 
and  unarmed,  he  placed  on  the  parts  of  the  wall  toward  the 
land  which  were  of  most  strength,  and  commanded  them  to 
make  good  the  place  against  the  land  forces,  if  they  assaulted 
it;  and  he  himself  with  sixty  men  of  arms,  chosen  out  of  the    \ 
whole  number,  and  a  few  archers,  came  forth  of  the  fort  to  the     1 
sea-skie,  ia  that  part  where  he  most  expected  their  landing.     * 
Which  part  was  of  troublesome  access,  and  stony,<  and  lay;  to 
the  wide  sea.    But  because  their  wall  was  there  the  weakest, 
he  thought  tliey  would  be  drawn  to  adventure  for  that.    For 
neither  did  the  Athenians  think  they  should  ever  have  been 
mastered  with  gallies,  which  caused  them  to  make  the  place 
to  the  sea-ward  the  less  strong;  and  if  the  Pelopojonpsian^ 
sh6uld  by  force  come  to  land,  they  made  no  other  account  hut 
the  place  would  be  lost.    Coming  therefore  in  this  part  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  sea,  he  put  in  order  his  men  of  arms^  and  en<- 
eouraged  them  with  words  to  this  efiect : 

Tke  Oration  of  Dcnwst/ienes  to  his  Soldiers, 

'  You  that  participate  with  me  in  the  present  danger,  let  not 
'  any  of  you  in  this  extremity,  go  about  to  seem  wise,  and 
•  reckon  every  peril  that  now  besetteth  as ;  but  let  him,  rathef 
^  come  up  to  the  enemy  with  little  circumspection,  and  much 
^  hope,' and  look  for  his  safety  by  that.  For  things  t^iat  are 
^  come  once  to  a  pinch,  as  these  are,  admit  not  debate,  but  a 
'  speedy  hazard.  And'  yet  if  we'  stand  it  out^  and  betray  not  our 
'advantages  with  fear  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  I  see  well 
'  etaough  that  most  things  are  with  us.    For  I  make,  account 

o 
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<  the  difficulty  of  their  landing  makes  for  us :  which,  is  long 
'  as  we  abide  ourselves^  will  help  us  $  but  if  we  retire,  thoogtr 
^  the  phice  be  difficult,  yet  when  there  is  none  to  impeach  them, 
^  they  will  land  well  enough.  For  whilst  they  are  in  their 
'  gallics,  they  are  most  easy  to  be  fought  withal,  and  in  their 
^  disbailcing  being  but  on  equal  terms,  their  number  is  not 
'  greatly  to  be  ftmd ;  for  though  they  be  roan^,  yet  they  must 

*  fight  but  by  few,  for  want  of  room  to  fight  m.    And  for  an 

*  army  to  have  odds  by  land,  is  another  matter  than  when 
^  they  are  to  fight  from  gallies,  where  they  stand  in  need  of  so 
'  many  accidents  to  fall  out  opportunely  from  the  sea.    Si>  that 

<  I  think  their  great  difficulties  do  but  set  them  even  with 
'  our  small  number.    And  for  you,  that  be  Athenians,  and  by 

<  experience  of  disbarking  agdnst  others,  know,  that  if  a  man 

*  stand  it  out,  and  do  not  fear  of  the  sousing  of  a  wave,  or  the 
'  menacing  approach  of  a  gaily,  give  back  of  himself,  he»canr 
^  never  be  put  back  by  violence ;  I  expect  that  you  should 
'  keep  your  ground,  and  by  fighting  it  out  upon  the  very  edge 
'  of  the  water,  preserve  both  yourselves  and  the  fort.' 

Upon  this  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  took 
better  heart,  and  went  down,  and  arranged  theiAselves  dose  by 
the  sea.  And  the  Lacedemonians  came  and  assaulted  the  fort, 
both  with  their  army  by  land,  and  with  their  fleet,  consistinj^ 
of  three  and  forty  gallies,  in  which  was  admiral,  Thrasymelidas 
the  son  of  Cratesicles,  a  Spartan ;  and  he  made  his  appioacb 
where  Demosthenes  had  before  expected  him.  So  the  Ath^ 
nians  were  assaulted  on  both  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Peloponnesians  dividing  their  gallies  into  small  num- 
bers, because  they  could  not  come  near  with  many  at  once, 
and  resting  between,  assailed  them  by  turns ;  using  sdl  possible 
valour  and  mutual  encouragement,  to  put  the  Athenians  back, 
and  gain  the  fort. 

Most  eminent  of  all  the  rest  was  Brasidas :  for  having  the 
command  of  a  gaily,  and  seeing  other  captains  of  gallies  and  ' 
steersmen  (the  place  being  hard  of  access)  when  there  appeared 
sometimes  possibility  of  putting  ashore  to  be  afraid,  ana  tender 
ot  breaking  their  gallies,  he  would  cry  out  unto  them,  saying, 
'  They  did  not  well  for  sparing  of  wood,  to  let  the  enemy  for- 

*  tify  \n  their  country.* 

And  to  the  Lacedemonians  he  gave  advice,  to  force  landing 
with  the  breaking  of  their  gallies ;  and  prayed  the  confederates, 

<  that  in  requital  of  many  bendBts,  they  would  not  stick  to 
'  bestow  their  gallies  at  this  time  upon  the  Lacedemonians, 
'  and  running  them  a  shore,  to  use  any  means  whatsoever  to 
'  land,  and  to  get  into  their  bands  both  the  men  in  the  isle, 

*  and  the  fort.' 

Thus  he  urged  others ;  and  having  compelled  the  steersman 
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of  his  own  gaUy  to  run  her  ashore^  he  came  to  the  ladders  *^  but 
attempting  to  get  down,  was  by  the  Atheniaus  put  back,  and 
after  he  had  reeeiTcd  many  wounds,  swooned,  and  falling  upon 
the  ledges  t  of  bis  gaUy,  his  buckler  tumbled  over  into* 
the  sea,  which  brought  to  hnd  the  Athenians  took  up,  and  used 
afterwards  in  the  trophy  which  they  set  up  for  this  assault. 
Also  the  rest  endesvoured  with  much  courage  to  come  on  land ; 
but  the  place  being  ill  to  land  ixf,  and  the  Athenians  not  budg- 
ing, they  could  not' do  it.  So  that  at  this  time  fortune  came 
so  much  about,  that  the  Athenians  fought  from  the  land,  La- 
conic land,  against  Lacedemonians  in  gallies;.  and  the  La- 
cedemonians from  their  gallies  fought  against  the  Athenians, 
to  get  landing  in  their  own  now  hostile  territory.  For  at  that 
there  was  an  opinion-  far  spread,  that  these  were  rather  land, 
men,,  and  expert  in  a  battle  of  foot ;  and  that  in  maritime  an4. 
•  naval  actions  the  other  excelled. 

This  day  then  and  a  part  of  the  next,  they  made  sundry  as- 
saults, and  after  that  gave  over.  And  the  third  day  they  sent 
out  some  ^lies  to  Asine  for  timber  wherewith  to  make  en- 
gines, hoping  with  engines  to  take  that  part  of  the  wall  that 
looketh  into  the  haven ;  whieh^  though  it  were  higher,  yet  the 
landing  to  it  was  ea3ier« 

la  the  mean  time  arrive  the  forty  Athenian  gallies  from  Za- 
cynthus ;  for  there  were  joined  with  them  certain  gallies  of  the 
garrison  of  Naupaotus,  and  four  of  Chios.  And  ^hen  they 
saw  both  the  continent  and  the  island  full  of  men  of  anvs,  and 
that  the  gallies  that  were  in  .the  haven  would  not  come  forth, 
not  knowing  where  to  cast  anchor,  they  sailed  for  the  present 
to  the  isle  Pxot^  being  near,  and  desert,  and  there  lay  for  that 
night. 

The  next  day,  after  they  had  put  themselves  in  order,  they 
put  to  sea  agdn,  with  purpose  to  o£Per  them  battle,  if  the  other 
would  come  forth  into  the  wide  sea  against  them,  if  not,  to  eo^ 
ter  the  haven  upon  them.  But  the  Peloponnesians  neither 
came  out  against  them,  nor  had  stopped  up  the  entries  of  the 
haven,  as  they  had  before  determined,  but  lying  still  on  the 
shore,  manned  out  their  gallies,  and  prepared  to  fight,  if  any 
entered,  in  the  haven  itself,  which  was  no  small  que.  The 
Athenians  understanding  this,  came  in  violently  upon  them,  at 
both  the  mouths  of.  the  haven,  and  most  of  the  Lacedemonian 
gallies,  which  were  abeady  set  out,  and  opposed  them,  they 
charged,  and  put  to  flight.  And  in  following  the  chase,  which, 
was  but  short,  they  brake  many  of  them,  and  took  five,  wherer 

*  *Ait»C4^^Ut  ladders  or  plaftki  to  ditlwrk  by.  .   .     >  i 

t  nt^u^^m,  fori.  The  place  on  the  outside  of  the  gaily  for  toVdif  rs  lo  s(fU)^ 
and  Sght  0O|  beiweeo  Uie  rowers  nod  the  water. 
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that  fled  to  the  shore;  and  the  gallies  which  were  but  in  man- 
iung*ou^w«se.t9va  and  xeat,  before  they  oould  put  off  from  the 
lasd^  Otiieift  they  tied.  to.  their  own  gallies,  and  towed  them 
away  empty.  Whidi  the  Lacedemonians  pegcsiving,  and  ex* 
tremdy  grieved  with  the  loss,  because  their  fellows  were  hereby 
intercepted  in  the  island^  came  in  with  their  aid  JEkuu.  the  lukl^ 
and  entering  armed  into  the  sea^  took  hold  of  the  gallies  with  > 
thehr  hands,  to  have  pulled  them  back  again ;  every' one  con^ 
CeiviQg  the  business  to  proceed  the  worse,  wherein  htmself  was 
not  present.  So  there  arose  a  great  affiay  about  the  gallies^ 
and  such  as  was  contKary  tp  the  manner  cf  them  both.  For 
the  Lacedemonians  out  of  eagerness  and  mt  of  fasr,  did  (aa 
one  mi^  say)  nothing  else  but  make  a.sea«-figbt  from  the. land; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  the  victory,  and  desired  to  extend 
their  present  fortune  to  the  utmost,  made  a  land^fight  finm.  • 
their,  gdlies.  But  at  length,  having  wearied  and  wounded  each 
other,  they  fell  asunder ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  reonaered  all 
their  gallies,  save  ooiy  those  which,  were  taken  at  the  first  on« 
set.  When  they  weire  on  both  sides  retired  to  their  camps,  the 
Athenians  erected  a  tophy,  delivtced  tp  the  enemy  tbeir  dead, 
and  uossessed  the  wreck,  and  immediately  went. round  the 
island  with  their  gallies,  keepiog  watch  "upoa  it,  as  having  in- 
tercepted the  men  within  it.  The  Peloponnesians  in  the  meaa 
time,  that  were  in  the  continent,  and  were  by  this  time  assem- 
bled there  with  theur  succours  from  all  parts  of  Pdoponnesus, 
remained  upon  the  {dace  at  Pylus. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of.  what  had  passedwas  related  at  Sparta, 
they  thowht  fit,  in  respect  the  1qs9  was  great,  to  jend  the  mur 
gistrates  down  to  the  camp,  to  determine,  upon  view  of  the 
state  of  their  present  affairs  there,  what  they  thooght  requi- 
site to  be  done.  These,  when  they  saw  there  was  no  posaibilitif 
to  relieve  their  men,  and  were  not  wiUlag  to  put  thent  to  the 
danger  either  of  su^riog  by  famine,  at  of  being  forced  by  muU 
titude,  concluded  amongst  themselves^  to  take  truce  with  the 
Athenian  commanders,  as  far  as  concerned  the  particulars  of 
Pylus,  if  they  also  would  be  content,  and  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  about  agreement,  and.  tOiCndeavour  to  fetch  off  their 
mea  as  soqn  as  they  could.  The  Athenian  conunandem 
acceptbg  their  propositkni^  the  truce  was  made,  in  this,  mann 
0er. 

The  Articles  of  the  Truce, 

'That  the  Lacedemonians   should  deliver  up,  not  only 

*  those  gallies  wherein  they  fought,  but  also  bring  to  Pylus, 

*  and   put  into  the  Athenians'  hands,  whatsoever  vessels  of 
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^ibe  Idn^*  farm  of  bu9dhig  were  «tly  wh(^  ett^tfi  La- 

*  coiiia. 

^  That  they  vfaoald  not  make  any  Assault  upon  the  fort,  nei- 
<  (her  by  ftea  nor  latid.  That  the  AtheiSians  should  permit  the 
^  Lacedemonians  that  were  hi  the  continent,  to  send  over  to 

*  those  hi  the  idand,  a  portion  of  ground  com,  agreed  on,  to 
^  vAt,  to  ^ery  one  two  Atdc  Choenickds  t  of  meal,  and  two€6- 

*  tyles  t  of  wine,  Bnd  a  prece  of  !fies*i :  afid  to  every  of  their  iet- 

*  Tants  hrff  that  qaantity. 

^  That  they  should  send  tMa,  the  Athenians  looking  on,  and 
**  not  send  over  any  tessd  by  flkealth. 

^  That  the  Athenians  should  ni^verthele^  continue  guarding 
^  <he  iriand,  provided  that  they  landed  not  16  it ;  SHid  should 
^TJot  invkie  the  PeloponnesiAn  anAy  ti^her  by  land  nor  sea. 

^  That  if  either  ^ide  transgressiri  in  any  pait  thelMf,  the 
^  truce  wa^  tlicfi  immediately  to  be  void,  btheiwise  to  hold 
^  good  Al  the  Tetam  tf  the  LsK^edettioinian  ambassadors  fix>ixh 
^  Athens. 

^  That  the  AtheniaiAk  i^uld  eotivoy  them  In  a  gaRy  uhto 

*  Athens,  and  baek»  That  at  their  return  the  trtice  should  end^ 
^  and  the  Athenians  should  testd^e  them  thifh  gallles,  in  a^  go6d 
^  estate  as  they  had  receiTed  them/ 

Thus  was  the  truce  made,  and  the  ^IKes  were  delivered  to 
die  Athenians,  to  thife  number  6f  about  threescore :  and  the 
ambassadors  weie  sent  away,  who  arriving  tut  Athene,  saM  ds 
-fbUoweth: 

TA^  Oration  ff  tie  Lacedemonian  Ambassadors* 

'  MfiN  of  Athens,  the  Laeedeft^oniabs  have  sent  us  hither 

*  coticemitig  our  men  in  the  islatid,  to  see  if  we  can  persu^e 
•you  to  such  a  course,  as  being  ttiOst  profitable  for  you,  ma^in 
^  this  misfortune,  be  the  most  honourable  for  as,  that  our  pre- 

*  sent  condition  is  capable  of.    We  will  not  be  longer  in  dis- 

*  t«ourse  than  standath  with  our  custom,  being  the  fashion  ^ 
*with  us,  where  few  wotdi  suf&ce,  there  indeed  not  to  use 

*  matiy ;  but  yet  to  ix$e  more,  when  the  occasion  rdquireth  that 
'  by  words  we  should  make  plain  that  which  is  to  be  done  m 
^  actiobs  of  importance.  But  the  Words  we  shaR  use,  we  pray 
^  you  to  i^eieeive,  not  vKth  the  mihd  of  an  enemy,  nor  as  if  we 

*  Oat  of  tliii  «nd  other  pltc«i  it  8ppeiin«  tbftt  the  ship)>ivg^  of  thmetirnvt  #as 
of  two  fonuiy  long  and  round.  The  lon^,  which  orioci pel ly  used  the  oar,  served 
for  the  wart,  the  roiiad,  which  ufed  only  ttie  sail,  served  for  merchants  uses  and 
trantportiiMoh  of  |>rovMjh.  Of  the  Bnt  sort  were  atl  ^lliet,  whether  of  one, 
tfTd,  or  threat  onr  none  tire  of  can ;  of  the  iiitt^r  were  the  sbifft  oalled  ^MUMklir. 

f  4  Choeoix,  a  measure  of  about  three  pints  of  our4. 

t  K«rtf;i«,  a  qaarterofaChoenht. 

\  fireviiy  of  speetb  wn  to  efurtoftil-jr  add  ditiiral  to  the  lACOttipas,  that  k 
ffew  td  B  i^rof «kt. . 
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went  about  to  Instruct  you,  as  men  ignorant,  but  fof  a  re- 
membrance to  you,  of  what  you  know,  that  you  may  deKbe- 
rate  wisely  therein.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  assure  your 
present  good  fortune  with  reputation,  holding  what  you  have, 
with  the  addition  of  honour  and  glory  besides ;  and  to  avoid 
that  which  befalleth  men  upon  extraordinary  success,  who 
through  hope  aspire  to  greater  fortune,  because  the  fortune 
they  Imve  already  came  unhoped  for.  Whereas  they  that  have 
felt  many  changes  of  both  fortunes,  ought  indeed  to  be  most 
suspicious  of  the  good.  So  ought  your  city,  and  ours  espe- 
cially^ upon  experience  in  all  reason  to  be.  Know  it,  by 
seeing  this  present  misfortune  fiiUen  on  us,  who  being  of 
greatest  dignity  of  all  the  Grecians,  come  to  you  to  ask  that 
.which  before  we  thought  chiefly  in  our  own  hands  to  give. 
And  yet  we  are  not  brought  to  this  through  weakness,  nor 
through  insolence  upon  addititibn  of  strength^  but  because  it 
succeeded  not  with  the  power  we  had,  as  we  thought  it  should, 
which  may  as  well  happen  to  any  others  as  to  ourselves.  So 
that  you  have  no  reason  to  conceive,  that  for  your  power,  a^id 
purchases,  fortune  also  must  be  therefore  always  yours.  Such 
wise  men  as  falsely  reckon  their  prosperity  in  the  account  of 
things  doubtful,  do  most  wisely  also  address  themselves  to* 
wards  adversity ;  and  not  think  that  war  will  so  for  follow, 
and  no  further,  as  one  shall  please  more  or  less  to  take  it  in 
hand ;  but  rather  so  far  as  fortune  shall  lead  it.  Such  men  also 
seldom  miscarrying,  because  they  be  not  puft  up  with  tlie 
confidence  of  success,  choose  then  principally  to  give  over, 
when  they  are  in  their  better  fortune.  And  so  it  will  be 
good  for  you^  men  of  Athens,  to  do  with  us ;  and  not,  if  re- 
jecting our  advice^  you  chance  to  miscarry  (as  many  ways 
you  may)  to  have  it  thought  hereafter  that  all  your  present 
successes  were  but  mere  fortune. 

'  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  your  hands  without  dan- 
ger to  leave  a  reputation  to  posterity  both  of  strength  and 
wisdom.  The  Lacedemonians  call  you  to  a  peace,  and  end 
of  the  war,  giving  you  peace,  and  alliance,  and  much  other 
friendship  and  mutual  familiarity,  requiring  for  the  same, 
only  those  their  men  that  are  in  the  island;  though  a}so 
we  think  it  better  for  both  sides,  not  to  try  the  chance  of 
war,  whether  it  fall  out  that  by  some  occasion  of  safety  offered, 
they  escape  by  force,  or  being  expunged  by  siege,  they  should 
be  more  in  your  power  than  they  be.  For  we  are  of  this 
mind,  that  great  hatred  is  most  safely  cancelled,  not  when  one  that 
having  beaten  his  enemy,  and  gotten  much  the  better  in  the 
war,  brings  him  through  necessity  to  take  an  oath,  and  to 
make  peace  on  unequal  terms ;  but  when  having  it  in  his 
power  lawfully  so  to  do  if  he  please,  he  overcome  him  Kke- 
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'  wise  lo  goodness,  and  contrary  to .  what  be  expects  be  recon- 
'ciled.to  him  on  moderate  conditions.    For  in  this  case,  his 

*  enemy,  being  obliged  not  to  seek  revenge  as  one  that  bad 
'  been  forced,  but.  to  reqult  his  goodhess,  will  (for  shame)  be 
'  the  more  inclined  to  the  conditions  agreed  on.  And  na- 
^  turally,  to  those. that  relent  of  their  own  accord,  men  give 
i  way  reciprocally,  with  content;  but  against  the  arrogant  they 
f  will  hazard  all,  even  when  in  their  own  judgments  they  be  too 
f  weak.  But.  for  us  both,  if  ever  it  were  ^ood  to  agree,  it  is 
^  surely  so  at  this  present,  and  before  any  irreparable  accident 
'  be  interposed.  Whereby  we  should  be  compelled  besides  the 
^  common,  to  bear  you  a  particular  eternal  hatred,  and  you  be 
^  deprived  of  the  commodities  we  now  offer  you.  Let  us  be  re- 
f  coociled  while  matters  stand  undecided,  and  whilst  you  have 
f  gained  reputation,  and  our  friendship,  and  we  not  suffered 
'  dishonour,  and  but  indifFerent  loss.  And  we  shall  not  only 
'  ourselves  prefer  peace  before  war,  but  also  give  a  cessation 
'  of  .their  miseries  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  who  will  ac- 
'  knowledge  it  rather  from  you  than  us.    For  they  make  war, 

'  ^  not  knowing  whether  side  began ;  but  if  an  end  be  made, 
'  (which  is  now  for  the  most  part,  in  your  hands)  the  thanks 
^  will  be  yours. 

'  And  by  decreeing  the  peace  you  may  make  Uie  Lacedemo- 
^  nians  your  sure  firieods,  inasmuch  as  they  call  you  to  it,  and 

*  are  therein  not  enforced,  but  gratified.  Wherein  consider 
<  how  many  commodities  are  like  to  ensue ;  for  if  we  and  you 
^  go  one  way,  you  know  the  rest  of  Greece,  being  inferior  to 
'  us,  will  honour  *  us  in  the  highest  degree.' 

Thus  spake  the  Lacedemonians,  thinking  that  in  times 
past  the  Athenians  had  coveted  peace,  and  been  hindered  of  it 
by  them,  and  that  being  now  offered,  they  would  gladly  accept 
of  it. 

But  they,  having  these  .men  intercepted  in  the  island, 
thought  they  might  compound  at  pleasure,  and  aspired  to 
greater  matters.  To  this  they  were  set  on  for  the  most  part  by 
Cleon  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  a  popular  man  at  that  time,  and  of 
the  greatest  sway  with  the  multitude.  He  persuaded  them  to 
give  this  answer : 

'That  they  in  the  island  ought  first  to  deliver  up  their  arms, 
'and  come  themselves  to  Athens,  and  when  they  should 
'  be  there,  if  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  restitution  of 

*  T«  ftiyirm  rtfiwu.  Will  g^ive  us  liig^hest  honour.  Conveying  to  tlie  under- 
sUndiog  of  Che  wiiersortof  the  hearers,  the  coDsideration  of  tyrannizingr  the  rest 
of  Greece,  for  by  the  higphest  honour  he  means  tyranny,  hot  avoiding  the  envy 
of  the  word  ;  because  if  be  had  said  it  plainly,  the  confederates  would  see  that 
they  which  termed  themselves,  The  deUoerert  ^  Qreeee,  would  now  out  of  private 
interest,  be  cooteat  to  join  with  the  /  rhenians  to  tyrannise  it. 
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'  Nisaea,  and  Pegae^  and  Tmeen^  and  Achaia,'  <tbe  which  they 
had  not  won  in  war,  but  had  received  by  ibrmer  treaty,  whed 
the  Athenians,  being  in  distress,  and  at  that  time  in  more  need 
of  peace  than  now,  yielded  them  up  into  their  hands)  ^  then 
'  they  should  have  their  men  again,  and  peace  should  be  made 
^  for  as  long  as  they  both  should  think  good/ 

To  this  answer  they  replied  nothing,  but  desired  that  com- 
missioners might  be  chosen  to  treat  with  them^  who  by  alter- 
nate speaking  and  hearing,  might  quietly  make  such  an  af^'ee- 
mttii  as  they  could  persuade  each  other  unto.  But  then  Cleoii 
came  mightily  upon  them,  saying,  be  knew  before  that  they 
had  no  honest  purpose,  and  that  the  same  was  now  manifest, 
in  that  they  refused  to  speak  before  the  people,  but  sought  to 
sit  in  consultation  only  with  a  few ;  and  willed  them  if  they 
had  ought  to  say  that  was  real,  to  speak  it  before  them  all: 
But  Hie  Lacedemonians  finding,  that  although  they  bad  a 
mind  to  make  peace  with  them  upon  this  occasion  of  adversity, 
yet  it  would  not  be  fit  to  speak  in  it  before  the  multitude,  lest 
speaking  and  not  obtaining,  they  should  incur  calumny  <*  with 
their  confederates,  and  seeing  withal  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  grant  what  they  sued  for  upon  reasonable  conditions,  they 
went  back  again  without  efiect. 

Upon  their  return,  presently  the  truce  at  Pylus  was  at  end, 
and  the  Lacedemonians,  according  to  agreement,  demanded 
restitution  of  Uieir  gallies.  But  the  Athenians  laying  to  their 
charge  an  assault  made  upon  the  fort,  contrary  t6  tibe  articles, 
and  other  matters  of  no  great  importance,  refused  to  render 
them^  standing  upon  this,  diat  it  was  €aid  that  the  accord 
should  be  void,  upon  whatsoever  the  least  transgression  of  the 
same.  But  the  Lacedemonians  denying  it,  and  protesting  this 
detention  of  their  gaUies  for  an  injury,  went  their  ways  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  war.  So  the  war  at  Pylus  was  on  both 
sides  renewed  with  all  their  power. 

The  Athenians  went  every  day  about  the  island  with  two 
gallies,  one  going  one  way,  another  another  way,  and  lay  at 
anchor  about  it  every  night  with  their  whole  fleet,  except  on 
that  part  which  lieth  to  tlie  open  sea,  and  that  only  when  it 
was  windy.  From  Athens  also  there  came  a  supply  of  thirty 
gallies  more  to  guard  the  island,  so  that  they  were  in  the  whole 
three  score  and  ten.  And  the  Lacedemonians  made  assaults 
upon  the  fort,  and  watched  every  opportunity  that  should  pre- 
sent itself  to  save  their  men  in  the  island. 

*  VU.  For  bttjing'peace  at  tbe  cost  of  the  confederates  snbjection  ;  for  Ibe  tiling 
tbey  durst  not  proponnd  before  the  people  was  thU,  tbat  by  the  amity  of  these 
two  g-reat  states,  the  rest  of  Greece  would  be  forced  to  serve  them,  which  they 
touched  also  but  obscurely  ia  the  last  words  of  their  oration;  as  I  have  noted  be- 
fore. ^ 
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MThilst  these  things  passed,  the  S;^cumans  atvi  th^r  eonfe*- 
derates  in  Sicilj  adding  to  those  gallies  that  lay  in  garrison  at 
Messana  the  rest  of  tli^  fleet  which  they  had  prepared^  made 
war  out  of  Messana,  inartigated  Uiereto  chiefly  by  the  Locrians, 
as  enemies  to  the  Rhegians,  (whose  territory  they  had  also  in- 
vaded with  their  whole  forces  by  land)  and  seeing  the  Atbe* 
nians  had  but  a  few  galHes  present^  and  hearing  that  the  greater 
number  which  were  to  come  to  them,  were  employed  in  the 
siege'  of  the  island  *,  desired  to  try  with  them  a  battfe  by  sea ; 
for  if  they  could  get  the  better  with  their  navy,  they  hoped, 
Iving  before  Rhegium,  both  with  their  land  forces  on  the  field 
side^  and  with  their  fleet  by  sea^  easily  to  tiike  it  into  their 
hands,  and  thereby  strengthen  their  afrairs.  For  Rhegium  a 
promontory  t  of  Itdy,  and  Messana  in  Sicily  lying  near  toge- 
ther they  might  both  hinder  the  Athenians  from  lyinj^  there  at  an- 
chor against  them,  and  make  themselves  masters  ofthe  streight. 
This  streight  is  the  sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messana,  where 
Sicily  is  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  is  that  which  is  called 
ChajTbdisty  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  passed  through; 
which  for  that  it  is  very  narrow,  and  becaose  the  sea  falleth  in 
there  from  two  great  mains,  the  Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian,  and  is 
rough,  hath  therefore  not  without  good  cause  been  esteemed 
dangerous. 

In  this  streight  then,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
with  somewhat  more  than  thirty  gallies,  were  constrained  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  day  to  come  to  a  sea-fight,  having  been 
drawD  forth  about  the  passage  of  a  certain  boat  to  undertake 
sixteen  gallies  of  Athens,  and  eight  of  Rhegium,  and  being 
overcome  by  the  Athenians  fell  off  with  the  loss  of  one  gaily, 
and  went  speedily  each  side  to  their  own  camp  at  Messana  and 
Rh^um,  and  the  night  overtook  them  in  the  action.  After 
this  the  Locrians  departed  out  ofthe  territory  of  the  Rhegians ; 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  to- 
gether to  an  anchor  at  Peloris  §,  and  had  their  land  forces  by 
tnem.  But  the  Athenians  and  Khegians  came  up  to  them,  and 
finding  their  gallies  empty  of  men,  foil  in  amongst  them,  and 
by  means  of  a  grapnel  ||  cast  into  one  of  their  gallies,  they  lost 
that  gaily,  but  the  men  swam  out.  Upon  this  the  Syracusians 
went  abcmrd,  and  whilst  they  were  towed  along  the  shore  to- 

*  Sphactcrlft. 

'f  RbegioiB  bcinff  a  promontory,  sad  derived  ftom  *Wiy»ipii,  which  •ig'oifies 
to  break,  uf  ket  it  probable  that  Sicily  wos  once  a  part  of  Ituly,  aod  there  broken 
off  by  some  earthquake,  but  yet  Scylla  is  nearer  to  Sicily  thau  Khe^iuin  is. 

V  Cbhrybdifl,  here  taken  fur  the  name  of  the  whole  streight,  it  but  a  part  near 
tA  MMsaoa,  berircen  hand  PeLorns, aubjecl  to  extraordinary  agitation  in  storoiy 
weather,  but  nothing-  to  that  it  was,  or  was  feigned  to  be  of  old. 

^  A  promontory  of  Sicily,  hard  by  Messana. 

II  Cast  in  by  the  soldiers  on  shore. 
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wards  Messaba,  the  AtbeniaDs  oame  up  to  them  agaiD^  and  the 
Syracusians  opening  themselves,  charged  first,  and  sunk  ano- 
ther of  their  ^lies ;  so  the  Syracusians  passed  on  to  the  port 
of  Messana,  having  had  the  better  in  their  passage  by  the  alKve^ 
and  in  the  sea-figbt«  which  were  both  together  in  such  manner 
as  is  declared. 

The  Athenians  upon  news  that  Chamerina  should  by  Archias 
and  his  accomplices  be  betrayed  to  the  Syracusians^  went  thi- 
ther.  In  the  mean  time  the  Messaoians  with  their  whole 
power  by  land,  and  also  with  their  fleet,  warred  on  Naxus  a 
Chalcidic*  city,  and  their  borderer.  The  first  day  having  forced 
the  Naxians  to  retire  witliin  their  walls,  they  spoilol  their 
fidds ;  the  next  day  they  sent  their  fleet  about  into  the  river 
Acesine,  which  spoiled  the  country  as  it  went  up  the  river,  and 
4vith  their  land  forces  assaulted  the  city.  In  the  mean  time 
many  of  the  Siculi,  mountaineers,  came  down  to  their  assistance 
against  the  Messanians ;  which  when  they  of  Naxus  perceived, 
they  took  heart,  and  encouraging  themselves  with  an  opinion 
that  the  Leontines  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  their  confe- 
derates, had  come  to  succour  them,  sallied  suddenly  out  of  the 
city,  and  charged  upon  the  Messanians,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
with  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  of  their  soldiers,  the  rest 
hardly  escaping  home.  For  the  Barbarians  fell  upon  them, 
and  slew  the  most  part  of  them  in  the  highways.  And  the 
gallies  that  lay  at  Messana  not  long  after  divided  themselves, 
and  went  to  their  several  homes  f. 

Hereupon  the  Leontines  and  their  confederates,  together 
with  the  Athenians,  marched  presently  against  Messana,  as 
being  now  weakened,  and  assaulted  it,  the  Athenians  with 
their  fleet  by  the  haven,  and  their  land  forces  at  the  wall  to  the 
field.  But  the  Messanians  and  certain  Locrians  with  Demo- 
teles,  who  after  this  loss  had  been  left  there  in  garrison,  issuing 
forth,  and  falling  suddenly  upon  them,  put  a  great  part  of  the 
Leontines'  army  to  flight,  and  slew  many ;  but  the  Athenians 
seeing  that,  disbarked  and  relieved  them:  and  coming  upon 
the  Messanians  now  in  disorder,  chased  them  again  into  the 
city.  Then  they  erected  a  trophy,  and  put  over  to  Rhegium. 
After  this  the  Grecians  of  Sicily  warred  one  upon  another, 
without  the  Athenians. 

All  this  while  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  besieged  the  Lacede- 
monians in  the  island ;  and  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  continent  remainel  still  upon  the  place.  This  keeping  of 
watch  was  exceeding  painful  to  the  Athenians,  in  respect  of 
the  want  they  had  both  of  corn  and  water ;  for  there  was  no 
well  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  fort  itself  of  Pylus,  and  no 

«  Of  those  which  were  founded  hjr  the  Chalcideans  of  Greeee. 
•f  SyracuM  aad  Locria. 
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•greftt  one.  And  the  grentest  nnmber  turned  iip  Oie  garni, 
and  drunk  «uch  water  as  they  were  like4o  find  tbcre*. :  They 
were  also  scanted  of  room  for  theur  camp ;  and  their  gaUies  not 
having  place  to  ride  in,  they  were  forded  by  turns,  some  to  Hay 
a  shore,  and  others  to  take  their  victual,  and  lie  off  at  anchor. 
But  their  greatest  discouragement  was,  the  time  wUch  they 
•hod  staid  there  longer  than  they  had  thought  to  have  done;  for 
they  thought  to  have  fstmished  them  out  in  a  few  days,  being 
in  a  desert  island,  and  having. nothing  to  drink  but  salt  water. 
The  cause  wherectf  were  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  pro- 
claimed f  that  any  man  that  would,  should  carry  in  nieal,  wine, 
cheese,  and  all  other  esculents  necessary  for  a  siege  into  the 
island,  appointing  for  the  same  a  great  reward  of  silver :  and  if 
.an  Helot  should  carry  in  any  tiling,  they  promised  him  Uberty. 
Hereupon  divers  with  much  danger  imported  victual  t  but  es- 
pecially the  Helots,  who  putting  off  Aom  all  parts  of  Pelopon-* 
nesus,  wheresoever  they  chaneed  to  be,  came  in  at  the  paiis  of 
the  island  that  lay  to  the  wide  sea.  But  they^  had  a  eaie  above 
an,  to  take  such  a  time  as  to  be  brought  in  with  the  wind. 
•For  when  it  blew  from  the  sea,  they  could  escape  the  wateh  of 
the  gallies  easily;  for  they  could  not  then  lie  round  about  the 
island  at  anchor.  And  the  Heiots  were  nothing  tender  in  put- 
ting a-shore,  for  they  ran  their  gallies  on  ground,  valued  at  a 
price  in  money,  and  the  men  of  arms  also  watched  at  all  the 
landing  places  of  the  island.  But  as  many  as  made  attempt 
when  the  weather  was  cdm,  were  intercepted.  There  wene 
also  such  as  could  dive  that  swam  over  into  the  island  through 
the  haven,  drawing  after  them  in  a  string  bottles,  filled  with 
poppy  Xj  tempered  with  honey  and  pounded  Unseed ;  whereof 
some  at  the  first  passed  unseen,  bat  were  aftei^vards  watched. 
So  that  on  either  part  they  used  all  possible  art,  one  side  to 
send  over  food,  the  other  to  af^ehend  those  that  carried  it. 

The  people  of  Athens  being  advertised  of  the  state  of  their 
army,  how  it  was  in  distress,  and  that  victual  was  transported 
into  the  island,  knew  not  what  they  should  do  to  it,  and  feared 
lest  winter  should  overtake  them  in  their  siege;  fearing  not 
only  that  to  provide  them  of  necessaries  about  Peloponnesus,  and 
in  a  desert  place  withal,  would  be  a  thing  impossible,  but  also 
that  they  sliould  be  unable  to  send  forth  so  many  things  as 
were  requisite^  though  it  were  summer;  and  again,  that  the 
parts  thereabout  being  without  harbour,  there  would  be  no 
place  to  lie  tt  anchor  in  2|gainst  them,  but  that  the  watch  there 

*  The  wftter  which  ii  found  by  dig^g^tn^  in  the  sea  tonda  it  commonly  freth, 
htemg  strained  and  so  parked  of  the  taltneM  in  the  pawa|^  of  the  water  through 
the  sand,  bat  not  so  fjfood  as  Farther  off  from  the  sea. 

f  To  the  people  of  the  eoiratry  about. 

i  A  medicine  for  hunger  and  thirst,  not  meat.    Scfaoliatte«» 
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oeasiog  of  itsdf,  the  raettimidd  bjr  tbat  means  escape,  inriik 
lome  foal  weather  be  earned  away  ki  the  same  Imats  ttnt 
brou^t  them  meat.  But  that  which  4hey  feared  most,  was 
*  that  the  iAcedemoniatts .  seemed  to  have  some  assimmee  of 
them  already,  because  they  seut  no  more  to  ncgociate  d^out 
them.  And  Aey  Apentod  aow  that  they  had  not  aecffrted  <]£ 
the  peace.  But  Cleon  knowing  hiMscAf  to  be  the  man  sus- 
pected for  hindering  the  agreement,  said,  that  they  who  hiought 
the  news,  reported  oot  the  truth.  Wheienpou  they  that  oame 
thence,  adWsing  tliem,  if  they  would  net  beKeve  it,  to  eend  to 
Tiew  the  state  c^  the  army,  he  and  Theogtnes  were  cliosen  by 
tiie  Athenians  to  view  it.  But  when  he  saw  that  he  must  of 
foiee  either  say  as  they  sud,  whom  he  befeie  calumniated,  or 
saying  the  coi^rar^  be  pioved  a  liar,  he  advised  the  Athenians, 
seeing  them  inchned  of  themselves  to  send  thither  greater 
forces  than  they  had  before  thought  to  do,  that  it  was  not^ 
to  send  to  view  the  place,  nor  to  lose  their  opportmnty  by  de* 
lay,  but  if  Ae  report  seemed  unto  them  to  be  true,  th^  sboaM 
maice  a  voyage  agidnst  those  men,  and  glanced  at  Nkitt  live 
son  of  Ntceratns,  then  genend*,  upon  nudice,  and  wiA  fain*- 
guage  of  refNfoach.  Saying  it  was  easy,  if  the  leaders  werfe 
men,  to  go  and  take  them  these  in  Ae  island.  And  that  fahto^ 
self,  if  he  had  the  ooBummd,  vnoijd  do  it.  But  Nicias,  aerfn^ 
the  Athenians  io  be  in  s  kind  of  tumult  against  Cleon,  for  ^ttt 
when  he  thought  it  so  easy  a  matAer,  he  did  not  pieseatly  put 
It  in  practice,  and  seeing  also  be  had  airimided  him,  willed  him 
to  take  what  stiength  he  wouM,  that  ihey  oould  give  him,  and 
undertake  it.  Cleon  suf^posing'at  fintf  that  he  gave  him  tiiis 
leave  but  in  woids,  was  nady  to  accept  it;  but  when  he  knew 
he  wouki  give  him  the  auAority  in  good  earnest,  then  he 
shrunk  back,  and  saki,  that  not  he,  but  Nicias  was  general  t 
being  now  indeed  afraid,  and  hoping  that  he  durst  not  have 
given  over  tiie  office  to  him.  But  then,  Nicias  again  bade  him 
do  it,  and  gave  over  his  command  to  him,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerned Pylus,  and  called  the  Athenkms  to  witness  it.  They  (as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  multitude)  the  more  Cleon  declined  the 
voyage,  and  went  back  from  his  word,  pressed  Nicias  so  much 
the  more  to  resign  his  power  f  to  him,  and  cried  out  upon 
Cleon  to  go.  Insomuch  as  not  knowing  how  to  draeng^ 
himself  of  his  word,  he  undertook  the  voyage,  and  stood  forth, 
saying,  that  he  feared  not  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that  he 
would  not  carry  any  man  with  him  out  of  the  city^  but  only  the 
Lemnians  and  Imbrians  that  then  were  present,  and  those  tar- 


•  tr(mrtiy9i,  the  magislnite  to  whose  autboritjr  wot  ooiiiiiiitt«d  tbo  lavyis^ 
and  mnftterin^  of  i oldicrs. 
t  U»  power  to  le? y  soldiers. 
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geliers  that  were  crnne  to  4ienr,fff0tt  ifiMs,  a(kid  four  hundiad 
acebers  out  of.  otber  places ;  and  wHh  these  he  said,  fUlded  to 
the  soldiers  that  were  at  Pyliis  already^  he  woukt  withizK  twenty 
days,  either  fetch  away  thei  CiacedemoiiiaQs  alif a ;  or  kill  them 
upon  the  place. 

This  valo  speech  moved  amongst  the  Athenians  some  laugh- 
ter, and  was  heard  with  great. eontent  of  the  wiaer  sod;.  For 
of  two  benefits^  the  one  must  needs  fall  out ;  ekher  to  be  rid  of 
Cleon,  (which  was  their  gieatesl-  hope)  or  if  they  woie  deceived 
in  that,  then  to  get  those  Liacedemoiiians  into  their  hands* 

Now  when  he  had  dispatched  with  the  assembly,  and  tiic 
Athenians  had  by  their  voiees  decreed  htm  tbe'Voyage>:hd.i6in6d 
unto  himself  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  oammsodessrat  Pyliii^ 
and  presently  put  to  sea.  He  made  choice  of  I>eaiosmM8 
for  lus  companion,  because  he  heard  that  he  also  of  himself  had 
a  purpose  to  set  his  soldiers  on  land  in  the^isle.  Fori  tiie  army 
having  suffered  much  by  the  atraigfatoess  of  the  place,  and 
being  rather  the  besieged,  than.  the. besieger,  had  agmat  desim 
tojpxxt  the  matter  to  Sie  hazard  of,  a  batde:  conirmed/theteiA 
the  more,  for  that  the  island  had. been  burnt.  For  haidng  bcmi 
for  the  most  part  wood,  and  (by  reaaon  it  had  ibm  evte  desert) 
widiout  path,  they  were  befoie  the<more  afimid^  andidiMigfal  it 
the  advantage  of  the  enemy ;  for  assaulting  them  out 'Of  sigkt,  | 
tbcy  might  annoy  a  very  great  army  that  dhould  offbr^to  come  ^ 
pnland.  iF'or.Uieir  enors,  being  in  tfae.wood^  and  .their  pfe^ 
paration  could  uoiso  well,  have  been  disoenied:  wharcaa  ail 
the  faults  of  their  own  army  should  have  been  in  ^ighti* .  So 
that  the  enemy  m^ht  have  set  upoa  them  mddenly^.in  iriiat 
part  soever  thegr  Imd  pleased,  because  II1&  onset  had  been  !in 
their  own  electioa.  Again,  if  tb^  shodld  by  force  coineup^to 
fight  with  the  Laoedemonians  at:  band  in  the  tfaock  woodsy  die 
fewer  and  skilfol  of  the  waysy  he  thought  would  be  too  baxdfor 
the  many  and  unsidlfol*  Beaides  their  own  army  being  gnsat, 
it  might  receive  an  oveithvow  befoze  they  could  know,  of  it,  bo- 
cause  they  could' not. see/. where  it  was  naedful  to  relieve  one 
another. 

These  thiagSr  came  into  hisv  :head,  espedaUy  from  the  loss 
he  received  ia.iEtolia;  which  in  part  alsoi  happened  by*  ocea- 
~  aion  of  the  wood;.    Bnt«  the  joldiers,. for  wantof  room^  having    < 
been.forced  to  put  in  at  the  outside. of  Ae. island  to  dsess  thdr 
dinners,  with  a  watch  befove  <tbem,  and  one:  of  tbem'  hkidiig  set 
fire  on  the  wood,  it  burnt  on  by  little  and  little ;  and  the  wind 
afterwards  rising,  the  most  of  it  was  burnt  bdore  diay>were     i 
aware.    By  this  accident,  Demosthenes  the  better  discerning      • 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  more  than   he  had  imagined, 
having  before,  by  victual  sent  unto  them,  thou§lit.thiBm;i^tV 
many,  did.  now.  prepare  him&elf  for  the  enterpsisa^  a&  a  matter 
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desemn^  the  Athenians  utmost  oare,  and  as  having  better 
commodity  of  landing  in  the  island,  tlun  before  he  had;  and 
both  sent  for  the  forces  of  such  confederates  as  were  near,  and 
put  in  readiness  every  other  needful  thing.  And  Cleon,  who 
had  sent  a  messenger  before  to  signify  his  coming;  came  himn 
self  also  with  those  forces  wluch  he  bad  required,  unto  Pylus. 
When  they  were  both  together,,  first  they  sent  a  herald  to  the 
camp  in  the  continent,  to  know  if  they  would  command  those 
in  the  island  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their  arms  without 
battle,  to  be  held  with  easy  imprisonment,  till  some  agreement 
were  made  touching  the  main  war.  Which  when  they  refused, 
the  Athenians  for  one  day  hdd  their  hands ;  but  the  next  day, 
having  put  aboard  upon  a  few  gallies  all  their  men  of  arms, 
they  put  off  in  the  night,  and  lan£d  a  little  before  day  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,  both  from  the  main,  and  from  the  haven,  to 
the  number  of  about  eight  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  marched 
upon  high  speed  towuds  the  foremost  watch  of  the  island. 
For  thus  the  Lacedemonians  lay  quartered.  In  the  foremost 
watch  were  about  thirty  men  of  arms.  The  midst  and  evenest 
part  of  the  island,  and  about  the  water,  was  kept  by  Epitadas 
their  captain,  with  the  greatest  port  of  the  whole  number. 
And  another  part  of  them,  which  were  not  many,  kept  the  last 
guard  towards  Pyhis,  which  place  to  the  sea-waid  was  on  a 
cliff,  and  least  assailable  by  land.  For  there  was  also  a  certain 
fort  which  was  old  and  made  of  chosen,  not  of  hewn  stones^ 
which  they  thought  would  stand  them  instead  in  case  of  violent 
retreat.  Thus  they  were  quartered.  Now  the  Athenians  pre- 
sently killed  those  of  the  foremost  guard,  (which  they  so  ran  to) 
in  their  cabins,  and  as  they  were  taking  arms.  For  they  knew 
not  of  their  landing,  but  thought  those  gallies  had  come  thi- 
ther to  anchor  in  the  night  amurding  to  custom,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning  the  rest*  of  the 
army  also  landed,  out  of  somewhat  more  than  seventy  gallies, 
every  one  with  such  arms  as  he  had ;  being  all  that  row^  (ex- 
cept only  the  Thalamii  f)  eight  hundred  archers,  targetiers  as 
many,  all  the  Messanians  that  came  to  dd  them,  and  as  many 
of  them  besides,  as  held  any  place  about  Pylus,  except  only  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  itself.  Demosthenes  then  disposing  his 
army  by  two  hundred  and  more  in  a  company,  and  in  some  less, 
at  certun  distances^  seised  on  all  the  higher  grounds,  to  the 
end  that  the  enemies  compassed  about  on  every  side,  might  the 

•viz.  theligbt-ftnned. 

t  Thalttnii.  There  were  tbiee  huiki  of  row«rt  aroonj^t  the  Atfaenieiu,  the 
uppernoBt  called  Thranita,  the  second  Zygitat,  and  the  last  Tbalamitsy  or  Tba. 
lamii.  In  the  gaily  called  Bireme,  there  were  no  Zeagitn,  in  a  THrene  were  all 
three  ranks,  in  a  Qnadrir^me  and  apwards,  all  the  middle  ranks  were  Zeugitft : 
only  Ihe-appcnaoet  wtfra  ThratitC)  and  the  nMhemett  Thmlanits. 
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less  know  what  to  do ;  or  against  what  part  to  set  themselves  \ 
in  battle^  and  be  subject  to  the  shot  of  the  multitude  from^ 
every  part ;  and  when  they  should  make  head  against  those 
that  fronted  them,  be  charged  behind ;  and  when  they  should 
turn  to  those  that  were  opposed  to  their  flanks,  be  charged  at 
once  both  behind  and  before.     And  which  way  soever  they 
marched,  the  light-armed,  and  such  as  were  meanliest  provided 
of  arms,  followed  them  at  the  back,  with  arrows,  darts,  stones 
and  slings,  who  have  courage  enough  afar  off,  and  couM  not 
be  charged,  but  would  overcome  flying,  and  also  press  the  ene* 
mies  when  they  should  retire*    With  this  design  Demosthenes    \ 
both  intended  his  landing  at  first,  and  afterwards  oidered  his 
forces  accordingly  in  the  action.    Those  that  were  about  Epi- 
tadas,  who  were  the  greatest  part  of  those  in  the  inland,  when     '^ 
they  saw  that  the  foremost  guard  was  slain,  and  Uiat  the  army     ; 
marched  towards  them,  put  themselves  in  array,  and  went  to- 
waMs  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians,  with  an  intent  to 
charge  them ;  for  these  were  opposed  to  them  in  front,  and 
the  light-armed  soldiers  on  their  flanks  and  at  their  backs. 
But  they  could  neither  come  to  join  with  them,  nor  any 
way  make   use  of  their  skill*:    for  both  the  light-armed 
soldiers  kept  them  off  with  shot  from  either  side,  and  the 
men  of  arms  advanced  not.      Where  the  light-armed   sol- 
diers approached  nearest,  they  were  driven  back,  but  return* 
ing,  they  charged  them  afresh,  being  men  armed  lightly,  and 
that  easily  got  out  of  their  reach  by  running,  especially  the 
ground  being  uneasy  and  rough,  by  having  been  formerly  de- 
sert; so  that  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  armour  could  not 
follow  them.    Thus  for  a  little  while  they  skirmished  one 
against  another  afer  off.    But  when  the  Lacedemonians  woe 
no  longer  able  to  run  out  after  them  where  they  charged,  these 
light-armed  soldiers  seeing  them  less  earnest  in  chasing  them, 
and  taking  courage  chiefly  from  then:  sight,  as  being  many, 
times  their  number,  and  having  also  been  used  to  them  so  much, 
as  not  to  think  them  now  so  dangerous  as  they  had  done,  for 
that  they  had  not  received  so  much  hurt  at  thrir  hands,  as  their 
subdued  minds,  because  they  were  to  fight  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, had  at  their  first  landing  prejiMlged,  contemned  them, 
and  with  a  great  cry   ran  all  at  once  upon  them^  casting   • 
stones,  arrows,  and  darts,  as  to  every  man  eame  next  to  hand.    ) 
Upon  this  cry  and  assault  they  were  much  terrified,  as  not  ac-    j 
customed  to  such  kind  of  fight ;  and  withal  a  great  dust  of  the   / 
woods  lately  burnt,  mounted  into  the  air,  so  that  by  reason  of  I 
the  arrows  and  stones,  that  together  with  the  dust  flew  from 

*  Tbo  ikiU  of  figlitiog  *  •Undiog  fight,  wan  thought  a  peculiar  ? irtae  of  tb« 
LaccdemoDiaDf,  aa  the  aca  fighl  waa  thought  of  the  Atheniaiu. 


sucfar^nKiltitttde'  of  m^^  thigr-muld  baidlj  see  before  thefrw 
Then  the  bdjttle  gt&w  wre  on  tb«  LacedemoniaDS  side,  for  their 
jacks*  novr  ga%e  way  to  the  arrows,  and  the  darts  that  were 
tbcDwn  stuck  broken-  io  them,  so  as  they  could  not  handle 
themselves,  a$  neither  seeinj^  before  them,  nor  hearing  any  di- 
soetton  given  .them,  for  the  greater  noise  of  the  enemy;  but 
(daiigec  hnng  on  all  sides)  were  hopeless  to  siive  themselves 
vpoar  any  side  by  fighting.    In  the  end,  many  of  them  being 
iiow,wouiided»  for  that  they  could  not  shift  their  ground,  they 
Biaib  their  retreat  in  close  order,  to  the  last  guard  of  the  island, 
and  to  the  watch  that  was  there.    When  they  once  gave 
giound,. then  were  the  light-armed  soldiers  much  more  confi- 
dent tioum  before  and  pressed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  noise. 
And  as  many  of  the  Lacedemonians  as  they  could  intercept  in 
theiff  retreat -they  slew ;  but  the  most  of  them  recovered  the  fort, 
and  together  with  the  watch  of  the  same,  put  themselves  in  or- 
der to  defend  it  in  all  parts  that  wei:e  subject  to  assault.    The 
Athenians  following  could  not  now  encompass  and  hem  them 
in^  for  the  strong  situation  of  the  place,  bat  assaulting  them  in 
the  face^  thought  only  how  to  put  them  from  the  wall.    And 
flios  the^r  held  out  a  long  time,  the  better  part  of  a  day,  ei- 
ther side  Ured  with  the  fight,  and  with  thirst,  and  with  the 
sun,  one  endeavouring  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  top,  the 
other  to  keep  their  ground.    And  Uie  Lacedemonians  defended 
tliemadves  easier  now  than  before,  because  they  were  not  now 
encompassed  upon  their  flanks.    When  there  was  no  end  of 
the  business,  the  captain  of  the  Messentans  S4ud  unto  Cleon 
and  Demosthenes  that  they  spent  their  labour  in  vain,  and  that 
if  thev  would  deliver  unto  him  a  part  of  the  archers,  and  light- 
armed  soldiers,  to  get  up  by  such  a  way  as  he  himself  shoukl 
find  out,  and  come  behind  upon  their  backs,  he  thought  the  en- 
tiHDce  might  be  fonsed.    And  haviog  received  the  forces  he 
a^sked,  he  took  his  way  from  «  place  out  of  sight  to  the  Lace- 
demonians,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered ;  making  his  ap- 
proach undjBB  the  difisof  the  i^nd»  where  they  were  continual ; 
m  which  part,  tnistiflg  to  the  Aatund  strength  thereof,  they 
kept  no  watch,  and  with  nuich  labour,  and  haidly  unseen*  came 
behind  them ;  and  appearing  suddenly  fiom  above  at  their  backs, 
both  terrified  the  enemies  with  the  sight  of  what  they  expected 
not,  and  much  confinmed  the  Athenians  with  the  sight  of  what 
tliev  ex{iected«    And  the  Lacedemonians  being  now  charged 
with  their  shot  both  before  and  behind,  were  in  the  same  ca^e 
(le  compase  small  matters  with  great)  that  they  were  in.  at 
Tfaennopylasf.     For  then  they  were  slain  by  the  Persians 

*  nix§t^  a  kind  of  quilted  armour^  or  of  gtsff  eloM  Wston  like  folt. 

t  Fi?e  baddred  Lacedemonians  under  Uieir  king^  Leonidaa  intheitreig|U-«f 
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shut  up  on  both  sides  in  a  narrow  pafefa.  And  these  now  facing 
charged  on  both  sides,  could  make  good  the  place  no  longer, 
but  fighting  few  against  many,  and  being  weak  withal  for  want 
of  food,  were  at  last  forced  ta  give  ground,  and  the  Athenians 
by  this  time  were  also  masters  of  all  the  entrances. 

But  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  knowing  that  the  more  they 
gave  back,  the  faster  they  would  be  killed  by  th^  army,  staid 
the  fight,  and  held  in  the  soldiers,  with  desire  to  carry  them 
alive  to  Athens,  in  case  their  sphits  were  so  much  broken, 
and  their  courage  abated  by  this  misery,  as  upon  proclamation 
made,  they  would  be  content  to  deliver  up  their  anns.  So 
they  proclaimed,  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms  jand 
themselves  to  the  Athenians,'  to  be  disposed  of  as  to  diem 
should  seem  good. 

Upon  hearing  hereof  the  mgst  of  them  threw  down  their 
bucklers,  and  shook  their  hands  above  their  heads,  signifying 
their  acceptation  of  what  was  proclaimed.  Wheretipon  a 
truce  was  made,  and  they  came  to  tr^t,  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes of  one  side,  and  Styphon  the  son  of  Pharax,  <Ai  the 
other  side.  F^mt  of  them  that  had  command  there,  Epitadas, 
who  was  the  first,  was  slsdn ;  and  Hippagretes,  who  was  cho- 
sen to  succeed  him^  lay  amongst  the  dead,  though  yet  alive  • 
and  this  man  was  the  third  to  succeed  in  the  command  by  the 
law  *,  in  case  the  others  should  miscarry.  Styphon  and  thoto 
that  were  with  him,  said  that  they  would  send  over  to  tfie  La- 
cedemonians in  the  contment,  to  know  what  they  there  would 
advise  them  to;  but  the  Athenians  letting  none  ^o^tl^ce 
called  for  heralds  out  of  the  continent;  and  Uie  qnesttori hav- 
ing been  twice  or  thrice  asked,  the  last  of  the  Lacedemonians 
that  qime  over  from  the  continent  brought  them  this  answer: 
^  The  Lacedemonians  bid  you  take  advice  touching  yourselves* 
'  such  as  you  shall  think  good,  provided  you  do  nothtog  disho' 
«  npurably.'  Whereupon  having  consulted,  they  yielded  up 
themselves  and  their  arms;  and  the  Athenians  attended  them 
that  day  and  <he  night  following  with  a  watch.  But  the  next 
day.after  they  bad  set  up  theur  trophy  in  the  island,  i*ey  pre- 
pared to  be  gone,  and  committed  the  prisoners  to  the  custody 
of  Uie  captains  of  the  gallies.  And  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
ov«ra  herald,  and  took  up  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The  num- 
ber of  them  that  were  slain  and  taken  alive  in  the  island,  was 
thus.  There  went  over  into  the  bimd  in  afl,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  men  of  arms ;  of  these  were  setit  away  alive,  three 
hundred  wanting  eighty  and  the  rest  were  dain;    Of  those  that 

Tbennopjlfe,  vtUbstood  thr«e  hniidred  thonsiind  Pcr/ianty  till  they  were  eirtum-^ 
tented,  md  char^^ed  both  before  and  behind,  and  to  all  slain.  Ilerod.  Jib.  7. 
♦  ThiiHiMiiMr^fettl^Aiiiiritog'^Wers  eeiiMimid^  tb  bechiAf  in  sucepwron: 

F 
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lived,  that  were  of  tbe  city  itself  of  Spaita,  one  liondred  and 
twenty.  Of  the  Athenians  there  died  not  many,  for  it  was  no 
standing  fight. 

The  whole  time  of  the  siege  of  these  men  in  the  island  from 
the  fight  of  the  gallies  to  the  fight  in  the  island  was  seventy- 
two  days ;  of  which  for  twenty  days  victual  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  to  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  time  that  the  ambassa- 
dors  were  away  that  went  about  the  peace ;  in  the  rest  they 
were  fed  by  such  only  as  put  in  thither  by  stealth,  and  yet  there 
was  both  corn  and  other  food  left  in  the  island.  For  their 
captain  Epitadas  had  distributed  it  more  sparingly  than  he 
needed  to  nave  done.  So  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians 
departed  from  Pylus,  and  went  home  both  of  them  with  their 
armies.  And  the  promise  of  Cleon,  as  senseless  as  it  was,  took 
eflect :  for  within  twenty  days  he  brought  home  the  men,  as  be 
I     had  undertaken. 

Of  all  the  accidents  of  this  war,  this  same  fell  out  the  most 
contrary  to  the  opinbn  of  the  Grecians.  For  they  expected 
1  that  the  Lacedemonians  should  never,  neither  by  famine,  nor 
,  whatsoever  necessity,  have  been  cohstnuned  to  deliver  up  their 
;  arms,  but  having  died  with  them  in  their  hands,  fighting  as 
!  long  as  they  had  been  able ;  and  would  not  believe  that  those 
that  yielded,  were  like  to  those  that  were  slain  :  and  when  one 
afterwards,  of  the  Athenian  confederates,  asked  one  of  the  pri- 
soners by  way  of  insulting,  if  they  which  were  dain  were  va- 
liant men ;  be  answered  that  a  spindle  (meaning  an  arrow)  de- 
served to  be  valued  at  a  higher  rate,  if  it  could  know  who  was 
^  a  good  man ;  signifying  that  the  slain  were  such  as  the  stones 
and  8ROWS  chanced  to  light  on. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  men,  the  Athenians  ordered  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  bonds  till  there  should  be  made  some  Bgnt- 
ment;  and  if  before  that  the  Peloponnesmns  should  invade  their 
territory,  then  to  bring  them  forth  and  kill  them.  They  took 
order  also  in  the  same  assembly,  for  the  settling  of  the  garriaon 
at  Pylus.  And  the  M essenians  of  Naupactus,  having  sent  thi- 
ther such  men  of  their  own  as  were  fittest  for  the  purpose,  as 
to  their  native  country,  (for  Pylus  is  in  that  country  which  be- 
long once  to  the  Messenians)  infestdl  Laconia  with  rob- 
benes,  and  did  them  much  other  mischief,  as  being  of  the 
same  langui^. 

The  jUaoedemonians,  not  having  in  times  passed  been  ac- 
quainted with  robberies,  and  such  war  as  that,  and  because  their 
Helots  ran  ovier  to  the  enemy,  fearing  also  some  greater  inno- 
vatk>n  in  the  country,  took  the  matter  much  to  heart ;  and 
though  they  wouM  not  be  known  of  it  to  the  Athenians,  ^t 
they  sent  ambassadors,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  restitution 
of  the  fort  of  PyJus  and  of  their  men.    But  the  Athenians  as- 
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pired  to  greaier  matters ;  and  the  ambassadon,  tbougU  they 
came  often  about  it,  yet  were  always,  sent  away  without  efiect. 
These  were  the  proceedings  at  Pylus. 

Presently  after  this^  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians  with 
eighty  gallHes,  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city, 
and  two  hundred  horse,  in  boats  built  for  tmnsportation  of 
horses,  made  war  upon  the  territory  of  Corinth.  There  went 
also  vrith  them,  Milesians,  Andrians,  and  Carystians  of  their 
eonfederates.  The  ^neral  of  the  whole  army  was  Nicias,  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  with  two  others  in  commission  with  him. 
Betimes  in  a  morning  they  put  in  at  a  place  between  Checso- 
nesus  and  Rheitus  on  that  shore,  above  which  standeth  the 
hfll  Solygius,  whereon  the  Dorians  in  old  time  sat  down,  to 
make  war  on  the  Corinthians  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  that  were 
then  iBolians,  and  upon  which  there  standeth  now  a  viUage, 
called  also  Solygia.  From  the  shore  where  the.gaUies  came. in, 
this  village  is  distant  twenty  furlongs,  and  the  city  of  Corinth 
sixty,  and  the  Isthmus  twenty.  The  Corinthians  haviuip.loBg 
before  from  Argos  had  intelligence^  that  an  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  coming  against  them,  eame  all  of  them  with  thair 
forces  to  the  Isthmus,  (save  only  such. as  dwelt  without  the 
Isthmus,  and  five  hundred  garrison  soldiers,  absent  in  Am- 
brada  and  Leucadia)  all  the  rest  of  military  age  came  forth, 
to  attend  the  Athenians,  wb^e  thev  should  put  in.  But 
when  the  Athenians  had  put  to  shore  m  Uie  night  unseen,  and 
•  that  advertisement  thereof  was  given  them  by  signs  put. up 
'into  the  air,  they  left  the  one  half  of  their,  forces  ja  Gepcbfsa, 
lest  the  Athenians  should  go  against  Crommyon,  aad\^iM>:r^he 
other  half  made  haste  to  meet  them«>  Battus,  one  of  their  <Som- 
Bumdeis,  (for  there  were  two  of  them  present  at  the  battle) 
with  one  squadron,  went  toward  the  village  of  Soly^a^  being 
ao  open  one,  to  defend  it;  and  Lycophron  with  i\m  rest 
charged  the  enemy.  And  first  they  gave  the  onset  on  the 
right-^'ing  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  but  newly  landed 
bdbre  Cheraonesus,  and  afterwards  tiiey  chai^d  likewise 
the  rest  of  the  army.  The  battle  was  hot,  and  at  hand- 
strokes  :  and  the  right-wing  of  the  Athenians  and  Ca- 
rystians (for  of  these  consisted  their  utmost  files)  sus- 
tained the  charge  of  the  Corinthians,  and  with  much  ado 
drove  them  back.    But  as  they  retired,  they  came  .up,  (for  the 

J  lace  was  all  rising  ground),  to  a  dry  wall,  and  from  thence, 
eing  on  the  upper  ground,  threw  down  stones  at  them ;  and 
having  sung  the  Psean  *,  came  again  close  to  them ;  whom 
when  the  Athenians  abode,  the  battle  was  again  at  hand- 
strokes.    But  a  certain  band  of  Corinthians,  that  eame  in  .to 

f.A  hfmM  «couilo«itti  to  h»  wmis^.oqo  before i^tlf ^ «^otli«r  after  yiOory* 
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the  ftid  of  tlieir  t>ikn  ieft-mng >  put  the  right-wjog;  of  the  Atfae^ 
ntans  le  flight,  and  diased  them  to  the  sea-side.  BUt  then 
from  their  ^lies  they  tucaed^  h^ad  ngiin,  both  the  Atfaeniahs 
and  the  CitfvstiaDA.  The  other  part  of  their  ifrmy  coDtinoed 
fighttdg  on  both  sides,  especially  the  right-wing  of  the  Corin- 
thians ;  ^hem  Lycophron  fought  against  the  lefk  wing  of  the 
Athenians:  for  they  expected  that  the  Athenians  would  at- 
tempt to  #o  to  Solygia ;  so  they  held  each  other  to  it  a  loi^ 
tinie^  neither  side  giving  ground.  But  in  the  end  (for 
that  the  Athenians  had  horsemen,  which  did  thein  gieat 
service^  seeing  the  other  had  none)  the  Corintht&ns  we^e 
put  to  flight,  and  retired  to  the  hill,  where  they  laid  down  their 
arms^  and  descended  no  more  but  there  rested*  In  this  ietirdtt^ 
the  greatest  purt  of  their  right-wing  was  slain,  and  amongst 
othersy  Lyco|mron,  one  of  the  geaerab.  But  the  rtst  of  the 
anny  being  in  this  manner,. neithet  much  urged,  nor  retirihg 
in  much  baste,  when  they  codd  do.no  other,  made  their  retreat 
up^e  hai,  and  there  sat  down.  The  Athenians  seeing  them 
come  no  more  down  to  battle,  rifled  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  and  took  op  thenr  own,  and  presently  erected  a  trofl^y 
on  the  place.  Tliat  half  of  the  Coni^thians  that  Itiy  at  Cen^- 
chrea,'to  watch  the  Athenians,  that  they  went  not  agaibst 
Crommyon,  saw  not  this  battle,  for  ihe  hill  Oneius;  hut  when 
they  saw  the  dust^  and  so  knew  what  was  in  hand,  they  went 
preilendy  to  their  aid:  so  did  also  the  old  misn  of  Corinth^ 
firom  the  city,  when  they  undetsteod  how  the  matter  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  Athenians,  when  all  these  were  boming  upon 
dtem  tc^ther,  ima^ning  them  to  have  been  the  succours  of 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  PebpOnnesus,  retired  speedily  to  their 
gallies ;  carrying  with  them  the  booty,  and  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  all  save  two,  which  not  finding  they  left.  Being  aboanl^ 
they  crossed  over  to  the  islands  on  the  other  side,  and  from 
thenee  sent  a  herald  f,  and  fetched  away  those  two  dead  bo- 
dies which  they  left  behind.  There  wei*e  slain  in  this  battle, 
Corinthians  two  hundred  and  twelve,  and  Athenians  Sdmewhat 
under  fifty. 

The  Athenians  putting  off  from  the  islands,  sailed  the  sknie 
day  to  Crommyon,  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  distant  from  the 
etty  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs:  where  anchoring,  thiey 
wasted  the 'fields,  and  staid  all  that  night.  The  next  day  they 
sflTded  along  the  shore,  first  to  the  territory  of  Epidtiurus,  where- 
into  they  made  some  little  incursion  from  tneir  gallies,  and 

^  It  wsft^taM  before  tbiit  tiU  the  Coriotbiaqg  of  military  aj^e  Wtre  ooAie  forth. 

•f-  To  fetoh  off  tlie  dtaA  by  a  berald^  was  a  confesaiou  or  being  tbc  weaker^ 
l>at  yet  Niciai  cbooteth  rather  to  renoonce  the  repatatioo  of  vietorj,  tbab  oaitan 
act  of  pretj.  Bestd<'t,  the  people  took  narTelk>in|7  ill  the  aeffleet  of  Ae  dead 
bodies,  is  nay  appear  by  their  ieoteace  do  the  eaptaiai  after  the  battle  Argiailis. 
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then  went  to  MetlMie,  b^tweeo  EpHfeunuaodTVoBiflei^  and 
thctfiD  took  ia  the  Isthmus  of  CDi^nonenis  wi(3i  a  well;  add 
placed  a  ganison  m  it,  which  afterwards  exercised  robberies  io  the 
territories  of  Troezen,  Halia^y  and  Bpidaonis;  and  when  they 
had  fortified  this  place^  tbey  returned  with  Aeu:  fleet. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  things  were  in  doing,  Buryw 
medon  and  Sophodes^  after  th^  departure  from  Pylii»  with 
the  Athenian  fleet,  towtois  iSicOy,  arriving  at  Corcyra,  joiMd 
with  those  of  the  city,  and  made  war  up<^  those  Corcjilra^aoa 
which  lay  encamped  upon  the  liHl  Istone^  and  which  after  th9 
sedition  b^  come  over;  and  both  made  themadved  misteia  of 
file  field,  and  much  annoyed  the  city :  and  having  attaidteid 
their  fortification,  tocjc  it.  Bat  the  men  all  in  one  troop} 
escaped  to  a  certain  high  ground,  and  thence  made  their  cdntr 
position^  which  was  this ;  ^  that  they  ahoold  deliver  up  the  sthsa* 
^  gers  that  aided  them ;  and  that  they  iJusmselvei,  hatiiig  rei^^ 
^dered  their  arms,  should  istand  to  Uie  judgment  of  the  people 
f  of  Athens/  Hereiipon  the  generals  gi^tdd  them  trooe^ 
and  transported  them  to  the  island  of  Btyehia,  lobe  therein 
custody  till  the  Athenians  should  send  for  them;  9ffith  this>CQB^ 
dition, '  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  talcen  running  wmf^ 
f  then  the  truce  to  be  broken  ftnr  them  all.'  .     .         ; 

^ut  the  patrons  of  the  conmions  of  Corcyra,  fedrii^  1^4he 
Athenians  would  not  kiHtfaem  when  they  came  thitllwx^r  devise 
a^inst  them  this  plot.  To  some  fewof  those  in  the idaild 
they  secredy  send  tnei|r  friends,  arid  instruct  them*  to  aa)^,  natf 
forsooth,  it  were  for  good  wiH,  that  it  was  tlieb  be^  bowse  widi 
all  speed  to  get  away,  (and  withal  ^  oiKr  to  provide  them  of  a 
boat)  for  that  the  Athenian  commandeis  mtended  verilyt  tei  de^ 
Uver  them  to  the  CkMeeyrfflan  p§»ple. 

When  they  were  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  thjit  a  boal.vaa 
treacherously  prenared,  as  they  rowed  away,  they  were  taiieb, 
and  the  truce  bemg  now  broken,  were  all  given  op  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corcyrsgahs.  -  It  did  much  ftiiath^  this  plot>  that 
to  make  the  pretext  seem  more  serious,  and  the  igenls  in  it 
less  fearful,  the  Athenian  generals  gave  ottt,  ithait  they  were 
nothing  pleased  that  the  men  should  be  carried  home  bf  othen, 
whilst  they  themselves  were  to  go  into  Sicily^  and'Ae  bcmour 
^  it  he  ascribed  to  those  th^  shouM  convey^  diimu  TheGof^ 
'cyrffians  having  teceived  them  into  thdr  hands,  imprisoned 
them  in  a  certsun  edifice,  fnoih  whence  aftorwitrds  ahenr'toitt: 
them  out  by  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  them  pass  thrdu^h  a 
lane  of  men  of  arms,  bound  together,  and  receiving  strokes  and 
thrusts  from  those  on  either  side,  according  as  any  one  espied 
his  enemy.  And  to  hasten  the  space  of  those  that  went  slow- 
Uest  OB,  others  were  set  to  follow  theiif  with  whips. 

They  had  taken  ont  of  the  room  in  this  manner,  a^d  alain> 
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to  the  mifKber  ^ibfte^^)  before  they  thit  Teintt&cd  knew  i^ 
who  thoojrht  they  were  Mit  TemoTed,  and  carried  to  some  other 
phce.  But  when  they  knew  the  truth,  some  or  other  ha^ng 
told  thenij  they  then  cried  oM  to  the  Athenians,  and  said,  that 
if  they  would  themselves  kill  them,  they  should  do  it,  and  re- 
fused any  more  to  go  out  of  the  room,  nor  would  sufier  they 
said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to  come  in.  But  net-* 
ther  had  the  Corcyrseans  any  purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the 
door,  but  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  uncovered  the 
roof,  and  threw  tiles,  and  shot  arrows  at  them.  They  in  prison 
defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  many  also  slew 
themselves  with  the  arrows  shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting 
them  into  their  throats,  and  strangling  themselves  with  the 
ewt9  of  certain  beds  tliat  were  in  the  room,  and  with  ropes 
ttatiiij^'tif  l^tif  own  garments  rent  in  pieces.  And  having  con* 
l^iM  ixibst  part  of  the  night,  (for  night  o^rertook  them  m  the 
action)  partly  strangling  themselves  by  all  such  means  as  they 
found,  and  partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  all  perished.  When 
day  came,  the  Corcjrrseans  laid  them  one  across  another  *  in 
carts,  and  earned  them  out  of  the  dty.  And  of  their  wives,  as 
many  as  were  tdcen  in  the  fortification,  they  made  bond-womeli. 
In  this  manner  were  the  Corcyrsans  that  kept  the  hillf, 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus  ended  this 
^ar-spread  sedition^  for  so  much  as  concerned  thb  present  war : 
for  other  seditions  there  remained  nothing  worth  the  relation. 
And  the  Athenians  being  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were  at 
first  bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there,  together  with  the  rest  of 
their  confederates  of  those  parts. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  that  lay  at  Nau- 
pactus,  went  forth  with  an  army  and  took  the  city  6(  Anacto- 
riumt,  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  by  treason.  And  when  they  had  put  forth 
the  Corinthians,  the  Acarnanians  held  it  with  a  colony  sent 
thither  from  all  parts  of  their  owti  nation.  And  so  this  sum- 
mer ended. 

The  next  winter,  Aristides  the  son  of  Arohippas,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  Athenians  haa  sent  out  to  ga- 
ther tribute  from  their  confederates,  apprehended  Artaphernes 
a  Persian,  in  the  town  of  £ion,  upon  the  river  Strimon,  goipg 
'from  the  king  to  Lacedemon.  When  he  was  brought  to 
Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  his  letters  out  of  the  Assy- 

I 

*  ^§^nli9,  sigDifietli  properly,  after  the  manner  that  mats,  or  bardies  are  platted. 

•f-lsfohe. ' 

X  TbM  city  belongred  M  the  Ooreyneant  and  CorinthwBs  in  common,  bn(  a 
little  before  this  war,  the  Corinthians  carried  away  captives  the  men  that  were  in 
it,  and  possessed  it  alone :  and  those  Corcyraani  wron?ht  the  sedition  before  re* 
lated.       '  • 
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other  tUngs  that  w«re  written  to  the  XiacedemoniaDs,  the  pnor 
cipal  was  this,  <  That  he  koew  aot  what  they  loeaDt,  for  many 
^  ambassadoiB  cain^^  hot  they  spake  Dot  the  same  things.  U 
*  therefore  they  had  any  thing  to  say  certaioj  they  should  send 
^  somebody  to  him,  with  this  Persian/  But  Artaphernes  they 
send  afterwanb  away  in  a  gaily,  with  ambassadors  of  their  own, 
to  Ephesus.  And  there  encountering  the  news,  that  king  Ar- 
tazerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes  was  lately  dead^  (for  about  that  time 
he  died)  they  returned  home. 

The  same  winter  also  the  Chiana  demolished  their  new  wall, 
by  command  of  the  Athenians,  upon  suspicion  that  they  in- 
tended s<Nne  innovation,  notwithstanding  they  had  given  th« 
Athenians  their  faith,  and  the  best  security  th^  could,  tp.  the 
intent  they  should  let  tliem  be  aa  they  were.  Thus  wded  this 
winter,  and  the  seventh  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Tbucydidai. 

YEARVIII. 

* 

The  next  summer,  in  the  very  beginning,  at  a  change  of  the 
moon  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  part;  and  in  t^  beginning 
of  the  same  month  happened  an  earthquake. 

At  this  time  the  Mitylenian  and  other  Lesbian  outlaws^  mo^ 
of  them  residing  in  the  continent,  with  mercenary  forces  Out  pf 
Peloponnesus,  and  some  which  they  levied  where  they  w^re, 
4sei2e  on  Rhoetium,  and  for  two  thousand  Phocean  ^ters  xen- 
.der  it  again,  without  doing  them  other  harm.  After  this  ih^y 
came  with  their  forces  to  Antander,  and  took  that  city  aUo  by 
faceason.  They  had  likewise  a  design .  to  set  free  the  rest  of  the 
cities  called  Actsae  *,  which  were  in  the  occupation  formerly  of 
'the  Mitylenians,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians :  but  above  all 
the  rest,  Antander,  which  when  they  had  once  gotten,  (for  there 
tkey  might  easily  build  gallies,  because  there  was  store  erf*  tim- 
ber; and  mount  Ida  was  above  their  heads)  they  might  issue 
from  thence  with  other  their  preparation,  and  infest  Lc^sbos 
which  was  near,  and  brln^  into  their  power  the  i&olic  towns 
in  the  continent.    And  this  were  those  men  preparing^ 

The  Athenians  the  same  summer  with  sixty  galUes, .  two 
thousand  men  of  arms,  and  a  few  horsemen,  taking  alsp  with 
them  the  Milesians,  and  some  otlier  of  their  confederates,  made 
war  upon  Cythera,  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of  Ni- 
ceratus,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  ^nd  Antocles  tl^e  son 
of  Tolmseus.  This  Cythera  f  is  an  island  upon  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  over  against  Malea.  The  inhabitants  be  Lacedeipo- 
nians,  of  the  same  that  dwell  about  tliem. 

*  Littoralc«y  eiliri  tituati;  on  the  tea  ibore.  f  Now  C«rigf»*  , 
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And  e?eiy  y«ur  tfi«re  goetb  mm  wta  4iiem  ftom*  8piM  » 
magistrate  called  Cytberodices  *•  They  likewise  sent  over  men 
of  arms  from  time  to  tim^,  to  lie  in  garrison  there,  and  took 
much  oare  of  the  place.  F<^  it  was  the  place  wheie  their  ships  f 
used  to  put  in  from  i^gypt  and  Lybii^  and  by  which  Ijaconili 
was  the  less  infested  by  thieves  from  the  sea,  being  that  way 
only  subject  to  that  mischief.  For  the  islaad  lieth  wholly  out, 
into  the  Sicilian  and  Cretic  seas :  the  Athenians  arriving  with 
their  army,  with  ten  of  their  gaUies,  and  two  thousand  men  of 
arms  of  the  Milesians,  took  a  town  lying  to  the  sea,  called 
&aiideai  and  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  having  landed  in  the 
parts  of  the  island  towards  Malea,  matched  into  the  city  itself 
of  the  Cythereans,  lying  likewise  to  the  sea.  The  Cythereans 
tftey  found  standing  all  in  arms  prepared  for  Aem ;  and  after  the 
battle  began^  the  Cythereans  for  a  little  while  made  resist- 
ance; butsQoa  after  turned  thefar  backs  and  fled  into  the  high- 
er psut  of  the  city ;  and  afterwards  compounded  with  Nicias 
and  his  fellow-commanders,  ^  That  the  Athenians  X  should  de- 
'  termine.  of  them  whatsoever  they  thought  good,  but  death.' 
Nicias  had  had  some  conference  with  certain  of  the  Cythereans 
before,* w^ich  was  also  a  cause  that  those  things  which  concerned 
the  accord  both  now  and  afterwards,  were  both  the  sooner, 
an^-witb  the  more  fevour  dispatched.  « For  the  Athenians  did 
b\i't  remove  the  Cythereans,  and  that  also  because  they  were 
Lacedemonians,  and  because  the  island  lay  in  that  manner  upon 
the  coast  of  Laconia.  After  this  composition,  having  as  they  went 
by,  ^received  Scandea,  a  town  lying  upon  the  haven,  and  put  a 
^a^d  upon  the  Cythereans,  they  sailed  to  Asine  and  most  of 
the  towns  upon  the  sea  side.  And  going  sometimes  on  land, 
and  staving  where  they  saw  cause,  wasted  the  country  for  about 
seven  aays  together.  The  Lacedemonians,  though  they  saw 
the  Athenians  had  Cythera,  and  expected  withal  that  they 
would  come  to  land,  in  the  same  manner  in  their  own  territory, 
}ret  came  not  forth  with  their  united  forces  to  resist  them ;  but 
distributed  a  number  of  men  of  arms  into  sundry  parts  of  their 
teiTitory  to  guard  ii  wheresoever  there  was  need,  ana  were  other- 
wise also  exceeding  watchful,  fearing  lest  some  innovation 
irhould  happen  in  the  state ;  as  having  received  a  very  great 
knd  unexpected  loss  in  the  island  §,  and  the  Athenians  having 
gotten  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  as  being  on  all  sides  encom- 
passed with  a  busy  and  unavoidable  war;  insomuch  that  con- 
trary to  their  custom  thqr  ordained  four  hundred  horsemen  ||, 

•  Hie  joi)^  of  Cyth«ro. 

•f  'OXnahtf  shipt  of  the  ronad  fonn  of  baiUiqg,  mercbaiiU  thipi, 

i'Tbe  Ath Ionian  people. 
BphkcteHa,  where  their  men  were  takeo  and  carried  to  Athens. 
II  The  Lacedettioiiiont  relied  only  on  tb^jr  armed  footioco,  or  men  of  acins,  ia 
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andiame aretera^ *  Andif  tvt^  tliey  weMifeoffM  tn  tnattef  of 
war^  they  were  so  now,  because  it'waer  tontrkrjr  to  fh^  o«Hi 
way,  to  eontend  in  a  naval  war,  iiid  against  Athetimns  wh6 
thought  they  lost  wfaatsoerer  they  attempted  not.    Withal  theiv 
BO  many  misfortanes  in  so  short  a  time,  fidling  out  so  contrary 
to  their  own  ezpedtation,  exceedingly  aflrighted  them.    And 
fearing  lest  some  such  criamity  should  agun  happen  as  they 
had  received  in  the  island,  they  durst  the  less  to  hazsurd  battle'; 
and  thoogkt  that  whatsoever  they  should  go  about  would  mis- 
oany^  be^ose  their  ninds  not  used  formerly  to  losses,  could 
now  warrant    them  nothing.    As    dife  Athenians    thei^ore 
wasted  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  and  disbarked  near 
any  garrison,  those  of  the  garrison  for  the  most  part  stirr^  not, 
both  as  knowing  themsdws  singly  to  be  too  small  a  number, 
and  as  being  in  that  manner  dejected.    Yet  one  garrison  fought 
about  Cortyta  and  Aphrodkla,  and  frighted  in  the  straggffng  rab- 
ble of  light^armed  soldiers ;  but  when  the  men  of  arms  had  re* 
•ceived  them,  it  retired  ^^n  with  the  loss  of  a  few,  whon^  they 
also  rifled  of  their  arms.    And  the  Athenians,  after  they  had 
erected  a  trophy,  put  off  again  and  went  to  Cyth^ra.    From 
thence  thev  sailed  about  to  Epidaurus,  called  Limera^^  and  hav- 
ing wasted  some  part  of  that  territory,  came  to  Thyrea,  which 
is  of  the  territory  called  ^Cynuria,  but  is  nevertheless  the  mid- 
dle border  between  Argia  and  Laconia,    The  Lacedemonians 
possessing  this  city,  gave  the  same  for  an  habitation  to  the 
ifiginetse  after  they  were  driven  out  of  i^gina,  both  for  the 
benefit  they  had  received  from  them  about  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  and  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots,  and  also  for 
that  being  subject  to  the  Athenians,  they  had  nevertheless  gone 
ever  the  same  way  with  the  Lacedemonians.     When  the  Athe- 
nians were  coming  towards  them,  the  iSginetsB  left  the  wall 
which  they  happened  to  be  then  building  toward  the  sea-side^ 
and  retired  up  into  the  city  above  where  they  dwelt,  and  whic^ 
was  not  above  ten  furlongs  from  the  sea.   There  was  also  witli 
them  one  of  those  garrisons  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  dis- 
tributed into   the  several  parts  of  the  country;   and  these 
though  they  helped  them  to  build  the  fort  below,  yet  would  not 
now  enter  With  them  into  the  town,  (though  the  iEginctas  en- 
treated them)  apprehending  danger  in  being  cooped  up  withip 
the  walls;  and  therefore  retiring  into  the  highest  mund,  lay 
etill  there,  as  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  give  them  battle. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  came  in,  and  marching  up  pre- 
sently with  thehr  whole  army,  won  Thyrea,  and  burnt  it,  and 

#li4M  Ttldor  an4  flIciH  in  fi^M,  ilvpy  i^oried  much,  tii  a  pecnii&r  virtue,  anil  at 
for  borsemcn  and  light-armed  noldiei-s,  \\\ey  made  less  reckoniag,  aud  ooly  used 
lOch  of  them  as  were  brooght  in  by  their  confedrratcf. 
*  So  culled  from  )Jf»n*f  t  haven,  because  it  is  full  of  harens.  ' 
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drattoycfl  wbaUoever  .waa  in  it;  The  Jgfj^te,  «s  iQMiy  as 
were  ttot  slain  in  the  Biivay^  they  carried  priscmers  to  Athens; 
amongst  whom  Tantalus  also  the  son  of  Patioclus,  captain  of 
such  Lacedemonians  as  were  amongst  tliem,  was  wounded  and 
taken  alive.  They  carried  liicewise  with  them  some  few  men 
of  Cythera,  whom  for  safeties  sake  they  thought  good  to  re- 
move into  some  other  place.    ^  These  therefore,  the  Athenians 

*  decreed,  should  be  placed  in  the  islands  *.  And  the  rest  of 
'  the  CythereanS)  at  the  tribute  of  four  talents,  should  inhabit 
^  their  own  territory.  That  the  iBginetae,  as  many  as  they 
'.  had  taken,  (out  of  former  inveterate  hatied)  should  be  put  to 

<  death.    And  that  Tantalus  should  be  put  in  bonds  amongst 

<  those  Lacedemonians  that  were  taken  in  the  island  fJ 

In  Sicily  the  same  summer  was  concluded  a  cessation  of 
arms,  first  between  the  Camarinieans  and  the  Geloans.  But 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  assembling  by  their  ambas- 
sadors out  of  every  city  at  Gela,  hdd  a  conference  amongst 
themselves,  for  makmg  of  a  peace :  whereby  after  many  opi<- 
nions  delivered  by  men  disagieeing,  and  requiring  satisfaction 
every  one  as  he  thought  himself  prejudiced,  Hermocrates  the 
son  of  Hermon  a  SyracusiOin,  who  also  prevmled  with  them  the 
most,  spake  unto  the  assembly  to  this  effect : 

T/te  Oration  of  Hermocrates  for  Peace. 

*  Men  of  Sicily,  I  am  neither  of  the  least  city,  nor  of  the 
'  most  a£9icted  with  war,  that  am  now  to  speak  and  to  deliver 
^  the  opinion  which  I  take  to  conduce  most  to  the  common 
^  benefit  of  all  Sicily.  Touching  war,  how  calamitous  a  thing 
'  it  is,  to  what  end  should  a  man,  particularizing  the  evils  there- 
^  of,  make  a  long  speech  before  men  that  already  know  it  ?  For 

*  neither  doth  tlie  not  knowing  of  them  necessitate  any  man  to 

*  enter  into  war,  nor  the  fear  of  them  divert  any  man  from  it, 

<  when  he  thinks  it  will  turn  to  his  advantage.    But  rather  it  90 

*  foils  out,  that  the  one  thinks  the  gain  greater  than  the  dagger  ; 
'  and  the  other  prefers  danger  before  present  loss.  But  lest 
'  they  should,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  do  it  unseasonably, 
^  exhortations  unto  peace  are  profitable,  and  will  be  very  much 

*  worth  to  us  if  we  will  follow  them,  at  this  present.    For  it  was 

*  out  of  a  desire  that  every  city  had  to  assure  their  own,  both  that 

*  we  fell  ourselves  into  the  war,  and  also  that  we  endeavour  now, 

*  by  reasoning  the  matter,  to  return  to  mutual  amity.    Which 

*  if  it  succeed  not  so  well,  that  we  may  depart  satisfied  every 
^  man  with  reason,  we  will  be  at  wars  again*  Nevertheless, 
^  you  must  know  that  this  assembly,  if  we  h^  wise,  ought  not  to 

•  CycladfB.  f  Sftotcria. 
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^  be«OBly  tat  the  commodity  of  the  citiesf  in  particular^  Imt  bew; 

'  topreserre  Sieily  in  general,  now  soaght  to  be  subdued  (at  least 
in  my  opinion)  by  the  Athenians.  And  you  onght  to  think 
that  the  Athenians  are  more  urgent  persuaders  of  t^e  peace 
than  any  words  of  mine;  who  having,  of  all  the  Gredans,  the 
greatest  power,  lie  here  with  a  few  gallies  to  observe  out 
errcHTs,  and  by  a  lawful  title  of  alliance,  handsomely  to  accom- 
modate their  natural  hostility  to  their  best  advantage.  For  if 
we  enter  into  a  war,  and  call  in  these  men,  who  are  apt  enough 
to  bring  their  army  in  uncalled,  and  if  we  weaken  ourselves  at 
our  own  charges,  and  withal  cut  out  for  them  the  dominion 
here,  it  is  likely  when  they  shall  see  us  spent,  they  will  some 
time  hereafter  come  upon  us  with  a  greater  fleet,  and  attempt 
to  bring  all  these  states  into  their  subjection.  Now,  if  we 
were  wise,  we  ought  rather  to  call  in  confederates,  and  under- 
go dangers  for  the  winning  of  somewhat  that  is  none  of  ours, 
then  for  the  impairing  of  what  we  already  have ;  and  to  believe^ 
that  nothing  so  much  destroys  a  city  as  sedition ;  and  that 
Sicily,  though  we  the  inhabitants  thereof  be  insidiated  by  the 
Athenians,  as  one  body,  is  nevertheless  city  against  city  in 
sedition  within  itself.  In  contemplation  whereof,  we  ought,  man 
with  man,  and  city  with  city,  to  return  again  into  amity,  and  with 
one  consent,  to  endeavour  the  safety  of  all  Sicily ;  and  not  to 
have  this  conceit,  that  though  the  Dorians  *  be  the  Athenian^ 
enemies,  yet  the  Chalcideans  f  are  safe,  as  being  of  the  race  of 
the  lonians.  For  they  invade  not  these  divided  races  upon 
hatred  of  a  side,  but  upon  a  covetous  desire  of  those  necessities 
which  we  enjoy  in  common.  And  this  they  have  proved  them- 
selves, in  their  coming  hither  to  aid  the  Chalcideans.  For 
though  they  never  received  any  aid  by  virtue  of  their  league 
from  the  Chalcideans,  yet  have  they  on  their  part  been  more 
forward  to  help  them  than  by  the  league  they  were  bound  unto. 
Indeed  the  Athenians  that  covet  and  meditate  these  things  are 
to  be  pardoned.  I  blame  not  those  that  are  willing  to  reign, 
but  those  that  are  most  willing  to  be  subject.  For  it  is  the 
nature  of  man,  every  where  to  command  such  as  give  way, 
and  to  be  shy  of  such  as  assail.  We  are  to  blame  that  know 
this,  and  do  not  provide  accordingly,  and  make  It  our  first 
care  of  all,  to  take  good  order  tigainst  the  common  fear.  Of 
which  we  should  soon  be  delivered,  if  we  would  agree  amongst 
ourselves.  For  the  Athenians  come  not  against  us  out  of  their 
own  country,  but  from  theirs  here  that  have  called  them  in. 

*  The  Doriaos  and  loniaotf  are  two  nations,  out  of  whicb  almost  all  the  people 
of  Greece  were  descended. 

f  The  Chalcideans  and  Athenians  were  lonians,  and  the  Lacedemonians  and 
most  of  Peloponnesus  were  Oorians.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Chalcideans  mi^ht  ba 
thought  safe,  thoiig)i  the  Athenians  iaf  adcd  Siciljr,  but  the  Dorians  not 
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And  90 'not  war  hf  wary  but  aB  onr  msrrds  dhaH  be  endad 
by  peace  without  trouble.  And  th^e  thai  liam  been  eaUad  ioy 
as  they  came  with  fair  pretence  to- faijore  ue,  so  shall  they 
with  feir  reason  be  dbraiss^  by  vs  wifihottt  their  effand. 
And  thus  much  for  the  profit  that  %ill  be  foand  by  advisiag 
wisely  concerning  tbs  Athenians.  But  when  peaoe  ia  confts- 
aed  by  all  men  to  be  the  best  of  things^  why  should  we  not 
make  it  also  in  respect  of  ourselves  ?  Or  do  you  think  perhaps, 
if  any  of  you  possess  a  good  thing,  or  be  pressed  with  an  evilj 
that  peace  b  not  better  then  war,  to  remove  the  latter,  or  pre- 
serve the  former,  to  both  ?  or  that  it  hath  not  honoars,  and 
eminence  more  free  from  danger?  or  whatsoever  else  one 
might  discourse  tft  large  concerning  ivlar  ?  Which  things  con- 
sidered, you  ought  not  to  make  light  of  my  advice,  but  rather 
make  use  of  it,  every  one  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Now 
if  some  man  be  strongly  conceited  to  go  through  with  soine 
design  of  his,  be  it  by  right  or  byviolence^  let  him  take  heed 
thai  he  fail  not,  so  much  the  more  to  his  grirf,  as  it  is  contm- 
xy  to  his  hope  >  knowing  that  many  men  ere  now,  hunting 
after  revenge  on  such  as  had  done  them  injuiy^  and  others 
trusting  by  some  strength  they  have  had,  to  take  away  M0-» 
ther's  right,  have  the  first  sort,  instead  of  being  reveog^  Wen 
desttoyid,  and  the  other  instead  of  winning  mm  others,  lieQ;. 
behind  t)usm  what  they  had  of  their  own.  For  revenge  sue-* 
ceed^  not  according  to  justice,  as  that  because  an  iajuvy  hath 
been  done,  it  should  therefore  prosper;  nor  is  strength  there-^ 
fore  sure,  because  hopeful.  It  is  the  instability  of  fortune 
that  is  mpst  predominant  in  things  to  come,  which  though  it 
be  the  most  deceivable  of  all  things  yet  appears  to  be  oMfSt 
profitable.  For  whilst  every  one  fear  it  wke,  we  prooeed 
against  each  other  wldi  the  greater  providence.  Now  there- 
fore terrified  doubly,  both  wiUi  the  implicit  fear  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  events,  and  with  the  terror  of  the  Athenians  present, 
i^nd  taking  these  for  hindrances  sufficient  io  have  made  u^ 
come  short  of 'what  we  had  severally  conceived  to  effisct,  let  us 
send  away  our  enemies  that  hover  over  us,  and  make  an  eter^ 
nal  peace  amongst  ourselves,  or  If  not  that,  then  a  truce  at  least, 
for  as  long  as  may  be,  and  put  off  our  private  quarrels  to  some 
other  time.  In  sum,  let  us  fcnpw  this,  that  folfewingmy 
counsel,  we  shall  every  of  us  have  our  cities  free,  whereby  be- 
ing masters  of  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  remunerate  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  such  as  do  us  good  or  harm.  Where- 
as rejecting  it  and  following  the  counsel  of  others,  our  con- 
tention shsdl  no  more  be  how  to  be  revenged,  or  at  the  beat, 
if  it  be,  we  must  be  forced  to  become  friends  to  our  greatest 
enemies,  and  enemies  to  ^u^cb  as  we  ogght  not.  For  my  part, 
I  said  in  the  beginning  I  bring  to  this  the  greatest  dty^  and 
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<  wUdi  ift  nkhdt  mmmtwiBtt  than  isMUed  t  and!  y«t  fbvMgkig 
^  these  thtiq^,  I  hdd'it  fit^<:oiiie  to  in  agveementi  and  not  so 
*' to  hurt  our  eDemi€s,il$-to  hart^ivselves  more.  Nor  yet  tlvough 
^  ^foolhh*  apite  wiU  I  look  to  be  followed  as  absolute  in  my  will^ 

*  mad  master  of  fortone^  wfai<^h  I  oamiot  command ;  but  will  abo 
^  give  way  where  it  is  reason.    And  so  I  look  the  rest  should  do 

*  IBS  wdl  as  I ;  wad  that  of  younelves^  and  dot  forced  to  it  {>y  the 
^  enemy.  For  it  is  no  dbhonoor  to  be  orercome  kiasmea  of 
^  kinsmeby  one  Dorian  of  another  Dorian»  and  one  Chakidean 
'  of  l&iiotlier  of  his  own  race;  or  in  sttm>  4ny  one  by  another  of 
^  us^  being  neighbours,  and  eohabiten  of  the  same  region,  «n- 
'  compas^  by  the  sea^  and  all  called  by  one  name  Sicilians. 
^  Who,  as  i  cdneeivej  will  both  war  when  it  faajppenS)  and  tgaln 
^  by  common  conilnenccs  make  peace,  by  our  own  selves. 

*  But  when  foreigners  invade  us,  we  shidl  (if  wise)  unite  aHof 

<  us  to  encounter  them,  inasmuch  as  being  weakened  siagty,  we 
^  are  in  danger  univeraally.    As  for  confederates,  let  us  sefer 

<  heresiter  call  in  any,  nor  arbitrators.  For  so  shall  Sicily  attain 
^  these  two  benefits,  to  bend  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  doEnies- 
'  tic  war  for  the  fnreaent,  and  to  be  inhabited  fay  oursehes  wltti 
^fibeKy,  and  less  insidiated  by  othafs  for  the  time  to  come/ 

-  Hermocrates  having  thus  spoken,  the  Sidlians  fDltowedhis 
lid^ce,  and  agreed  amongst  ttiemselves,  <  That  the  war  should 
^  oease,  every  one  retaming  what  they  Aen  presently  etojoyed. 

<  And  that  the  Camarinmans  should  have  Moigantiaa,  pHyingfor 
^the  same  unto  the  Syracusians,  a  certain  sum  of  money  then 


Th6y  that  were  confederalies  with  the  Athenians,  caHmg 
such  of  the  AihemAnsunltothem  as  were  inaothorityytold  them 
that  they  also  were  willing  to  compound,  and  be  comprdiendtd 
^3  the  same  peaee ;  and  the  Atfieasans  approving  it,  they  did 
so ;  and  hereupon  the  Athenians  dephlled*  out  of  Sicik.  The 
people  of  Athetis,'when  their  generals  cafkne  home,  banished  two^ 
miitetf  Pythadoirus,  and  Sophodes;  and  bad  a  fine  lipon  the 
third,  which  was  Eurymedmi,  asisien  that  might  have  soMucd 
the  esitates  of  Sicily,  belt  had  been  bribed  to  retumf.  So  great 
#»  their  faitune  at  that  time^tlnt' they  thought  nothing  tcould 
cross  them,  but  that  Arey  b^tliave  achieved  both  easy,  and 
hard  enterjnises  with  great  and  slender  forces  alike.  Theeause 
whereof,  was  the  unreasonable  prosperity  of  most  of  llieir  de- 
signs, subministerlng  strength  unto  their  hope^ 

The  same  summer  the  fiSegiffeans  in  tbtraty  of  Mqgara, 


f  Nothing  WM  norc  freqaeat  in  tbe  Athi|Diaii  ^neaibliet  at  ikit  tivey  ftwA 
wbeo  thingt  w«nt  amiu,  u»  accnse  one  another  of  bribery  :  for  it  was^a  sure  way 
to  win  iarour  with  the  people,  who  thought  that  notfainr  wai  M^  to  i^}f  t  th^ir 
power.  .,  »f   V     '    •   ' 
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pinched  boih  by  the  war  of  the  Athenians,  who  Invaded  tbeir 
territory,  with  their  wbrfe  forces,  every  year  twice,  and  by  their 
own  outlaws  from  Pegoe,  who  in  a  sedition  driven  out  by  the 
commons^  grievously  afflicted  them  with  robberies,  began  to  talk 
one  to  another,  how  it  was  fit  to  call  them  home  a^cain,  and  not 
to  let  their  city  by  both  those  means  be  ruined.    The  friends  of 
those  without,  perceiving  the  rumour,  they  also,  more  openly 
now  tlian  before,  required  to  have  it  Imught  to  counsel.    But 
the  patrons  of  tlie  commons,  fearing  that  they  with  the  com- 
mons, by  reason  of  the  miseries  they  were  in,  should  not  be 
able  to  carry  it  against  the  other  side,  made  an  ofler  to  Hippo- 
crates the  son  of  Ariphron,  and  Demosthenes  the  son  of  Alcis- 
tfaenes,  commander  of  the  Athenian  army,  to  deliver  them  the 
city,  as  esteeming  that  course  the  less  dangerous  for  themselves, 
tlian  the  reduction  of  those  whom  they  had  before  driven  out. 
And  they  agreed,  that  first,  the  Athenians  should  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Longwalls,  (these  were  about  eight  furiongs  in 
length,  and  reachdl  from  the  city  to  Nissea,  their  haven)  there- 
by to  cut  off  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  in  Nisaea,  in  which 
(the  better  to  assure  Megara  to  the  side)  there  lay  no  other 
soldiers  in  gamson,  but  they.    And  then  afterwards,  that  these 
men  would  attempt  to  deliver  them  the  city  above,  which  would 
the  more  easily  succeed,  if  that  were  effected  first.    The  Athe- 
nians therefore,  after  all  was  done,  and  said  on  both  sides,  and 
every  thing  ready,  sailed  away  by  night  to  Minoa*,  an  island 
of  the  Me^reans  with  six  hundred  men  of  arms  led  by  HipuOr- 
crates,  and  sat  down  in  a  certain  pit,  out  of  which  bricks  Iiad 
been  made  for  the  walls,  and  which  was  not  far  off.    But  they 
that  were  with  the  other  commander  Demosthenes,  light *armed 
t^latsans,  and  others  called  Peripoli,  lay  in  ambush  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Mars,  not  so  far  off  as  the  former.    And  none  of  the  city 
perceived  any  thing  of  this,  but  only  such  as  had  peculiar  care 
to  know  the  passages  of  this  same  night.    When  it  was  almost 
day,  the  Megarean  traiton  did  thus.    They  had  been  accustomed 
long,  lA  men  that  went  out  for  booty  t»  with  leave  of  the  magis- 
trates, of  whom  they  had  obtained  by  good  offices,  the  open- 
ing of  the  gatest»  to  carry  out  a  little  boat§,  such  as  wherein  the 
watermen  used  an  oar  in  cither  hand,  and  to  convey  it  by  night, 
down  the  ditch  to  the  sea  side  in  a  cart ;  and  in  a  cart  to  bring 
it  back  again,  and  set  it  within  the  gates;  to  the  end  thut  the 

*  TiiU  itlaad  lytn;  before  the  Imven  Nit»a,  nrnde  the  port,  «nd  the  Aihenianc 
kept  in  it  an  ordinary  jrarrisou  erer  tiuce  they  tank  it  fir»r,  and  could  tee  nil  the 
baven  and  what  vessels  lay  in  if,  but  could  not  enter. 

-f  To  i^et  booty  from  the  Athenians. 

X  Not  the  urates  of  Me^ra,  but  the  g;atct  io  the  Ion;  walls  near  unto  Nisirs,  u 
appears  by  the  narration. 
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Atliehians  which  lay  in  Minoa,  might  not  know  where  to  watch 
for  them,  no  }/otit  being  to  be  seen  in  the  haven.  At  this  time 
was  that  cart  at  the  gates,  which  was  opened  according  to  eas- 
tom,  as  for  the  boat*.  And  the  Athenians,  seeing  it  (for  so 
^t  was  agreed  on)  ardse  from  their  ambush,  and  ran  with  all 
speed,  to  get  in  before  the  gates  should  be  shut  again,  and  to  be 
tnere  whilst  the  cart  was  yet  in  the  gates  and  kept  them  open. 
And  first  those  Plataeans,  and  Peripoli,  that  were  with  Demos- 
thenes, ran  in,  in  that  same  place  where  the  trophy  is  now  ex- 
tant ;  and  fighting  presently  within  the  gates  (for  those  Pdo- 
ponnesians  that  were  nearest  f  heard  the  stir)  the  Platieans  over- 
came those  that  resisted,  and  made  good  the  gates  for  the 
Athenian  men  of  arms,  that  were  coming  after. 

After  this,  the  Athenian  soldiers,  as  they  entered,  w^nt  up 
every  one  to  the  wall,  and  a  few  of  the  Peloponnesians  that 
were  of  the  garrison,  made  head  at  first  and  fought,  and  were 
some  of  them  slain,  but  the  most  of  them  took  their  heels : 
fearing  in  the  night,  both  the  enemy  that  charged  them,  and 
also  the  traitors  of  the  Megareans  that  fought  against  them, 
apprehending  that  aU  the  Megareans  in  general  had  betrayed 
them.  It  chanced  also  that  the  Athenian  herald,  of  bis  own 
discretion,  made  proclamation,  that  if  any  Megarean  would 
take  pait  with  the  Athenians,  he  should  eome  and  lay  down  his 
arms.  When  the  Peloponnesians  heard  this*  they  staid  no  km- 
ger,  but  seriously  believing  that  they  jointly  warred  upon  them 
fled  into  Nissea.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  vralls  being  now 
taken,  and  the  Megareans  being  in  a  tumult  within  the  city^ 
they  that  had  treated  with  the  Athenians,  and  with  them,  the 
rest,  as  many  as  were  conscious,  said  it  was  fit  to  have  the  gates 
opened^  and  to  go  out  and  give  the  enemy  battle.  Now  it  was 
agreed  on  between  them,  that  when  the  ^tes  X  were  open,  the 
Athenians  should  rush  in.  And  that  themselves  would  be  ea- 
sily known  from  the  rest,  to  the  end  they  might  have  no  harm 
done  them,  for  that  they  would  besmear  themselves  with  some 
ointment.  And  the  opening  of  the  gates  would  be  for  their 
greater  safety.  For  the  four  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Athens, 
and  six  hundred  horsemen,  which  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment were  to  come  to  them,  having  marched  all  night, 
were  already  arrived.  When  they  had  besmeared  themselves^ 
and  were  now  about  the  gates,  one  of  those  who  were  privy 
discovered  the  conspiracy  to  the  rest  that  were  not.  These  join- 
ing their  strength,  came  all  together  to  the  gates,  den^ng  that 
it  was  fit  to  go  out  to  fight  ]  (for  that  neither  in  former  times 

*  To  Uke  it  in,  for  it  waa  almost  morniag'. 

t  Tbote  that  watched  in  that  part  of  Nisa*:!,  which  wai  nearest  to  this  ^te  of 
tbe  loop  walls. 

X  (X  tbe  cit/  iUelf  of  H rg^ara. 
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when  tli«f  mart streagertKan novr^ dwrt^thej^ 4o «o)  or* topm 
tlie  dfy  in  so  manifisst  •  dMiMr«  And  saidy  that  Jf  they  wcniid 
not  be  satisfied,  the  teltle  Aoald  be  there  righV  Yet  they 
(Gsoorercd  not  that  thfeyJnew  of  the  practice,  but  only,  aa  bav- 
iog  given  giood  advice,  oieaot  to  mamtain  it.  And  th^  staid 
at  tl^  gates,  insomuch  as  the  traitors  could  not  perform  what 
tb^  intended*  The  Athenian  commaaders,  knowing  some 
oasa  aoeident  had  h^>penedyattd  that  they  oonld  not  take  the 
city  by  assault,  feU  to  enclosing  Nisssa  Mth  a  wall,  which 
if  they  oould  take  before  aid  came,  they  tiiooght  Mi^gam 
would  the  soooer  yield.  Iron  was  quickly  brought  unto  them 
ftmn  Athew,  and  maaoos,  and  whataoefer  else  was  necessary. 
And  beginning  at  the  wall*  tiiey  .blui  won,  when  they  bad 
boilt  oross  over.to  the  otiier  side,  from  thence  both  ways  they 
drew  it  on  to»  the  sea  on  either  side  Nissea,  and  liaving  disjtri 
bntedthe  work  amongst  die  aitny,  as  well  the  waltas  thediteb9 
they  servwl  themselves  of  the  stones  and.  bricks  of  the  snbiivbs, 
and  having  felled  treesi,!and  timber,  they  snppUed  what  wasde* 
fective,  mtha  stnmg  pdisador;.  the  houses  ialsotheasselves  of 
the  svbiirbs^^.when  they  luid  fMit  on  battlements,  served  for  * 
foi^caition.  ^1  that  day  they  wrought;  the  next  day  aboui 
ewaing  Ib^  had  within  a  very  little  iiiisbed.  Bat  then^  they 
that  wete  in  NissMi^>  seeing  themselves  to  want  victual,  <for 
they  had  none  bnt  what  eame  dagr  fay  day  from  the  city  abcyre) 
and  witlioat  hope  that  the  Peloponnesians  could  ^quickly  come 
tpreliet^.tham,  conedwng-dao  that  the  Megamans  werethetf 
enemies,  compounded  wit^.the  Atbenianaon  these  terms,  ^  To 
be  dismissed  eveiy  one  at  a  eertahi  ransom  in  money ;  to  delifar 
up  their  arms  ;•  and  the  Lacedemonians^  both  the  captain,  and 
whosoever  of  them  else  was  wUlnn,  to  be  nt  discretion  of  tlie  Ath^ 
niana*'  Hoving  thus  agreed,  they  went  nut.  And  the  Athenian^ 
when  thevhad  broken  f  oflp  the Longwalls  ftom ' the  city  df  Me^ 
gara,  and  taken  in  Nissea,  pMpased  for  what  was  further  to  he 
done.  Piasidas  die  son-of  TeUn,  a  Lacedemonian,  happened  at 
diis  ^ime  to  be  about  Sicyon  and  >  Corinlh^  preparing  an  armfy 
to  go  hito>  Thrace.  And  when  he  heard  bf  the  taking  of  th« 
Longwalls,' fearing  what  might  become  of  the  Peloponnestana 
in  Nisaa,  aod.lest  Megara  should  be  won,*  sent  unto^he  Boeo* 
tiansy  wiling  them  to  meet  him  speedily  with  their  fortes  at 
Tripodiscns  >(a  viUage  of  Megacis,  so  caSledy  at  the  foot<of  the 
hilLfieranea)  and  mnfebedpresentlybimsdrwithtwo  thonsanft 
seven.  hAndredrmm  cf  asms  of  Gorhtth,  four  hundred  of  Fhliua,^ 
sinbuttdird>of  Stqfon,«ad-  those  of  bis  own,>  all  that  fan  had 

*  Viz.  thi|t  part  of  Uie  lonf  wall  ivbioh  tliej  leised. 

t  Not  polled  them  down  quite,  bot  onl?  to  far,  ai  not  to  "be  ft  defenea  to  anj 
part  of  the  city  ttaelf,  nor  to  join  to  tha  walb  of  the  eiir. 
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vet  lened  i  thioktng  to  liave  foond  NisiBa  jfftt  uatakeBi    Wlien 
he  heard  tlie  contrary  (for  he  set  fim  towards  Tripodiscus  in  the 
night)  with  tliree  hundred  men  cfiosen  out  of  the  whole  arniyv 
before  news  should  arrive  of  his  coming)  he  came  unseen  of  the 
Athenians  that  lay  by  the  sea  side,*  to  the  city  of  Megara,  {^e^ 
tending  \Xx  word^and  Latending  also  in  good  earnest,  if  he  could 
have  done  it,  to  attempt  upon  Nis«ea ;  but  desiring  to' get  into 
MegaTa  to  confirm  it,  and  required  to  be  let  in,  for  that  lie  was^ 
he  said,  in  hope  to  recover  Nbdaa.    But  the  Megarean  fectioaa 
being  afraid,  one  *,  lest  he  shonld  bring  in  the  outlaws,  and 
cast  out  them ;  the  othef  fy  1^^^  ^^  commons,  out  of  this  vefj 
fear,  iriiould  assault  them,  whereby  the  city  (being  at  baak 
Hvitbin  itself,  and  the  Athenians  lyii^  in  wait  so*  near)  would  be 
lost,  received  him  not^  but  resolved  on  both  sides  to  sit  stiil^ 
and  aitepd  the  success.  For  both  the  one  filctioa  and  the  other 
expected,  that  the  Aibeoians,  and  these  that  came  to  succour 
the  city,  would  join  battle^  and  then  they  might  with  moM 
safety,  such  as  were  this  favoured  side,  turn  unto  them  that  had 
the  victory.   And  Brasidas  not  ptevailingi  went  back  to  the  rest 
.of  the  army  %.    Betimes  in  the  morning,  arrived  the  Boeotians^ 
having  also  intended  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Megaro,  before  Bmn 
aidas  sent,  as  esteeming  the  danger  to  ooncern  theilMelves,  and 
were  then  with  their  whole  forces  c«me  forward  as  far  as  V\d^ 
tea.     But  when  they  had  received  also  this  message,  they  weite 
a  great  deal  the  more  eneouraged;  and  sent  two  tliousand  two 
•hundred  mai  of  arms,  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  Brasidas^  but 
went  back  with  the  greater  pati  of  their  armyr  The  whole  army 
being  now  tc^ether  of  i»o>  leas  than  six  thousand  liieti  of  arms. 
Add  the  Athenian  meb  of  ^rms  lyii^  iodeed  in  good  oider^  aboat 
NistBa>  and  the  aea  ^ide^  but  the  ligfatf-armed  straggling  ki  the 
phuDs,  the  Bceotiin  horsemen  came  unexpected  upon  the 
light-armed  soldiers,  arid  drove  them  towards  the  sea.    Far  in 
all  this  time  till  now,  there  had  come  »o  aid  at  alUo  the  Mega- 
reans  ftom  any  place.    But  when  the  Aihenian  horee  went 
likewise  out  io  encounter  them,  thev  fought,  and  there  was  a 
battle  between  the  horsemen  dL  etthtf .  side,  that  held  long, 
wherein  both  sides  daisied  the  victory.  For  the  Athenians  slew 
thegenti^of  the  Boeotian  boise^  and.  some  few  4»then,  and 
rifled  them,  having  themselves  been  first  chased  by  them  to 
Nissea.  .  And  having  these  dead  bodies  ia  their  power,  they  .ire- 
stored  them  upon  truce,  and  erected  a  trophy.    Neverthdess, 
in  respect  of  the  whole  action^  neither  ade  went  off  with  assur*- 
ance,  but  partmg  asunder,  the  Boeotians  went  to  the  army,  and 
the  Athenians  to  Nisaea. 


*  Tbe  patr»VB  of  the  coBibi^tis.   '  *        '  f  th6  ooliUlty. 

X  AlTripo^ctik.  ...-,.'.  .     .       >  * 
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After  thiSj  Biasidas^  with  his  arroy^  came  down  aearar  to  the 
Bea,  and  to  the  city  of  MegaiiB  ;  and  having  seized  on  a  place 
of  advBnta|i^e,  set  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  stood  still.  For 
they  thought  the  Athenians  would  be  the  assailants,  and  knew 
the  Megareans  stood  observing  whether  side  should  have  the 
victory ;  and  that  it  must  needs  fall  out  well  for  them  both 
ways ;  6r9t^  because  they  should  not  be  the  assailant^  and  vo- 
luntarily begin  the  battle  and  danger;  since  having  shewed 
themselves  ready  to  fight,  the  victory  must  also  justly  *  be  at- 
tributed to  them  without  f  their  labour.  And  next  it  must  fall 
out  well  in  respect  of  the  Megareans.  For  if  they  should  not  have 
come  insight,  the  matter  hid  not  been  any  longer  in  the  power 
ol  fortune^  but  they  had  without  all  doubt  been  presently  deprived 
of  the  city,  as  men  conquered.  Whereas  now,  if  haply,  the 
Athenians  declined  battle  likewise,  they  should  obtam  what 
they  came  for  without  stroke  strickm.  Which  also  indeed 
came  to- pass.  For  the  Megareans  ti  ^hen  the  Atheniaos  went 
out  and  ordered  their  army  without  the  long  walls,  but  yet  (be- 
cause the  enemy  charged  not)  stood  also  still,  (their  oomman- 
ders  likewise,  considering  that  if  they  should  begin  the  battle, 
against  a  number  greater  than  their  own,  after  the  greatest 
part  of  their  enterprise  was  already  achieved,  the  danger  would 
be  uoequal ;  for  if  they  should  overcome,  they  could  win  but 
Megara,  and  if  tfaey  were  vanquished,  must  lose  the  best  pact 
of  Iheir  men  of  arms:  whereas  the  enemy,  who  out  of  the 
wholc'poww  and  number  that  was  present  in  the  ftokl,  did  ad- 
yentam  but  every  one  a  part,  would  in  all  likelihood  put  it  to 
ihe  hazard,)  and  so  for  a  while  aSronted  each  other,  and!  nei- 
ther doing  any  thing,  withdrew  again,  the  Athenians  first  into 
Nisna,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesiaos  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  had  set  forth ;  then,  I  say,  the  Megareans  (such 
as  were  the  friends  of  the  outlaws)  taking  heart,  because  th^ 
saw  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  fight,  set  open  the  gates 
to  Brasidas  as  victor,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  qaptains  of  >tbe  se- 
veral cities :  and  when  they  were  in,  (those  that  had  praetised 
with  the  Athenians,  being  all  the  while  in  a  great  fear)  th^ 
went  to  council.  Afterwards  Brasidas  having  dismissed  his  con- 
federates to  their  several  cities,  went  himself  to  Corinth,  in  pur- 
suit of  his  former  purpose  of  levying  an  army  for  Thrace.  Now 
the  Megareans  that  were  in  the  city,  (when  the  Atheniana  also 

.  *  firesldat  if  he  «aved  the  town  from  tlie  Alheniaos  had  bit  end.  Therefore  by 
nhewiiior  himself  rrady  if  tlic  Athenians  would  not  fifj^ht,  he  gained  this,  that  be 
should  be  let  into  the  town,  which  was  all  he  came  foryand  therefore  mi^ht  juft« 
]y  be  counted  yictor. 

f  *AjMUTJ,  without  dust. 

i  The  period  ia  lomethinj;  lon^,  and  teems  to  be  one  of  then  that  gare  occation 
to  Diojijtiut  Halicaroatffeot}  to  ceoyure  the  author''a  elocution. 
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were  ^ne  home)  all  that  bad  chief  hand  in  the  piaetke  with  the 
AtheniaDS,  knowing  themselfes  diseovered^  presently  slipped 
away;  but  the  rest,  after  they  had  conferred  with  the  friends 
of  the  outlaws,  recalled  them  from  Pegm,  upon  great  oaths  1KI7 
ministered.unto  them,  no  m(»re  to  remember  ibroier  quarrels, 
but  to  give  the  city  their  best  advice* 

These,  when  they  came  into  office,  took  a  view  of  the  arms, 
and  disposing  bands  of  soldiers  in  divers  quarters  of  the  city, 
picked  out  of  their  enemies,  and  of  those*  that  seemed  most 
to  have  co-operated  in  the  treason  with  the  Athenians,  about 
an  hundred  persons ;  and  having  constrained  the  people  to  give 
tfieir  sentence  upon  them  openly  *,  when  they  were  con- 
demned, slew  them ;  and  established  in  the  city,  the  estate  al* 
most  of  an  oligarchy.  And  this  change  of  government,  made 
by  a  few,  upon  sedition,  did  nevertheless  continue  for  a  long 
time  after. 

The  same  summer,  when  Antandrus  was  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Mitylenians  as  they  intended,  Demodicus  and  AristideSy 
captains  of  certain  gallics  set  forth  by  tlie  Athenians  to  fetch  in 
trinute,  being  then  about  Hellespont  (for  Lamachus  that  waa 
the  third  in  that  commission,  was  gone  with  ten  gallies  into 
Pontus)  having  notice  of  4he  preparation  made  in  that  place  ; 
and  thinking  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  it  happen  there,  as 
it  had  done  in  Ancea  over  against  Samos,  in  which  the  Samian 
outlaws  having  settled  themselves,  aided  the  Peloponneslans  in 
matters  of  the  sea,  by  sending  them  steersmen ;  and  both  bred 
trouble  within  the  city,  and  entertained  such  as  fled  out  of  it, 
levied  an  army  amongst  the  confederates^  and  marched  to  it^ 
and  having  overcome  in  fight  those  that  came  out  of  Antan- 
drus against  them,  recovered  the  place  again.  And  fnot  long 
after,  iiimachus,Uhat  was  gone  into  Pontus,  a9  he  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  river  Clilex,  in  the  territory,  of  HeFaclea,*much  rain 
having  frJlen  above  in  the  country,  and  the  stream  of  a  land 
flood  coming  suddenly  down,  lost  all  his  gallies,  and  came  him- 
self and  his  army  through  the  territory  of  the  Bithinians  (who 
areThracians  dwelling  in  Asia,  on  the  other  side)  to'Chalceidpn, 
a  colony  of  the  Megareans  in^he  mouth  of  Pontus  'Euxinus^ 
.by  land.* 

The  same  summer  likewise,  Demosthenes,  general  of  the 
Athenians,  with  forty  gallies,  presently  after  his  departure  out 
of  Megaris,  sailed  to  Naupactus.  For  certain  men  in  the  ci- 
ties thereabouts,  desiring  to  change  the  form  of  the  Boeotian 
government,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  democracy,  acoprding  to 

.    .  «  ,       .  /  ,...'. 

*  Because  thej  shonld  not  dare  but  to  condemn  them,  which  (hejr  wonld  iioi 
hare  done,  if  their  ■entcnce  bad,  pas«cii  by  «ecr«t  aufiVajfei. 
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the  govvrBmenl  of  Athens,  pmctised  with  him  and  Hippocrates, 
to  betray  unto  him  the  estates  of  Boeotia :  induced  thereunto 
principally  by  Ptcebdorus  a  Theban  outlaw.  And  they  ordered 
the  design  tnus :  some  had  undertaken  to  deliver  up  Siphee, 
(Siphse  is  a  city  of  the  territory  Thespi«,  standing  upon  the 
sea  side,  in  the  Crissaean  gulf)  and  Chseronea  (which  was  a 
town  that  paid  duties  to  Orchomenus,  called  heretofore  Or- 
chomenus  in  Minyeia,  but  now  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia)  some 
others  of  O^homenus,  wer^  to  surrender  into  their  hands,  and 
the  Orehomenian  outlawi^  had  a  principal  hand  in  this,  and 
"irefe  hiring  soldiers  to  that  end  out  of  Peloponnesus.  This 
Cheeflrotaea  IS  the  utmost  town  of  Boeotia  towards  Phanocis  in 
the  country  of  Phocis,  and  some  Phocians  also  dwelt  in  it.  On 
the  Other  side,  the  Athenians  were  to  seize  on  Delium,  a 
place  consecrated  to  Apollo,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  on  the 
part  toward  Eubcsa.  All  this  ought  to  have  been  done  toge- 
ther upon  a  day  appointed,  to  the  end  that  the  Boeotians 
riiight  not  oppose  them  with  their  forces  united,  but  might  be 
troubled  eVery  one  to  defend  his  own.  And  if  the  attempt  suc- 
^seeded,  and  that  they  once  fortified  Delium,  they  easily  hoped^ 
though  no  change  followed  in  the  state  of  the  Boeotians  for 
the  present,  yet  being  ^ssessed  of  those  places,  and  by  ijiat 
means  cokitinually  fetching  in  prey  out  of  tne  country,  because 
there  Was  for  eve^  one  a  place  at  hand  to  retire  unto,  that  it 
'  6oukl  not  stand  long  at  a  stay ;  but  that  the  Athenians  joining 
with  such  of  them  as  rebelled,  and  the  Boeotians  not  haviM 
their  forces  united,  they  might  in  time  order  the  state  to  their 
oWn  liking".    Thus  was  the  plot  laid. 

And  Hippocrates  himself  with  the  forced  of  the  city^  was 
ieady  when  time  should  serve  to  march*;  but  sent  Demos- 
thenes before  With  forty  gallies  to  Naupactus,  to  the  end  that 
he  should  levy  an  army  cf  Acamanians,  and  other  their  confe- 
derates in  these  quarters,  and  sail  to  Siphse  to  receive  it  by 
treason.  And  a  day  was  set  down  between  them,  on  which 
these  things  should  have  been  done  together. 

Demosthenes,  when  he  arrived  and  found  the  Ceniades  by 
compulsion  of  the  rest  of  Acarnania^  entered  into  the  Athenian 
confederation,  and  had  himself  rai3ed  all  the  confederates  there- 
abouts^ made  war,  fthst  upon  Sal3mthius  and  the  A^ceans,  and 
lifftving  taken  in  other  pl6t*^  thereabouts^  stood  ready  when  the 
time  should  require,  to  go  to  Siphse. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  surttmer,  Brasidas  liiarching  to- 
M^Eufds  the  cities  upon  Thrace,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  of 
arm^  when  he  came  to  Heractea  in  Tracliinia,  sent  a  messen- 

♦  Toward!  Delrain. 
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ger  before  bim  to  bis  friends  at  PharsBks,  requlriog  theiD  to 
be  guides  unto  him^  and  to  bis  army.  And  wben  tbere  were 
come  unto  Him,  PansBnis^  and  Dorus^  and  Hippolocbida^y  and 
Torylaus,  and  Stropbacus^  (wko  was  the  public  bost  of  tbe 
Cbalcidasans)  all  wmch  met  bim  at  Melitia,  a  town  of  Acbaia, 
he  marched  on.  Tbere  were  other  t)f  tlie  Tliessalians  idso  that 
convoyed  bim  ;  and  from  I^urissa  be  was  convoyed  by  Niconi*- 
das  a  friend  of  Perdiccas.  For  it  bad  been  tiard  to  pass  Tbes- 
saly  without  a  guide  howsoever,  but  especially  with  an  army* 
And  to  pass  throu|^b  a  neighbour  territory  without  leave,  is  a 
tiling  that  all  Grecians  alikia  are  jealous  of.  Besides,  that  tbe 
people  of  Thessaly  bad  ever  borne  good  afiection  to  the  Athe- 
nians^ Insomuch,  as  if  hy  evstom,  tlie  government  of  that 
country  bad  not  beeo  lonU^  *  nther  than  a  commoowealtb  f, 
he  could  never  have  gone  on«  For  also  now  as  he  marched 
forward,  there  met  him  at  the  river  Enipeus,  otiiers  of  a  con- 
trary mind  to  the  former,  that  forbad  bim,  and  told  him  that 
be  did  unjustly  to  go  on  wil^ut  the  common  consent  of  all. 
But  those  that  convoyed  him  answered,  that  they  would  not 
bring  bim  through  against  their  wills ;  but  that  coming  to  them 
on  a  sudden,  they  conducted  him  as  friends.  And  Biasidas 
himself  said,  h«  came  thither  a  friend,  both  to  the  country  and 
to  them ;  and  that  he  bore  arpas,  not  agmnst  them,  but  against 
the  Athenians  their  eneoodes.  And  that  he  never  knew  of  ahy 
enmity  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedemonians,  whereby 
they  might  not  use  one  another's  ground ;  and  that  even  now 
he  would  not  go  on  without  their  consent;  for  neither  could 
be,  btt%  only  entreated  them  not  to  stop  him*  When  they 
beard  this,  they  went  their  ways.  And  he,  by  the  advice  of 
his  guides,  before  any  greater  number  should  unite  to  binder 
bim,  marched  on  with  all  possible  speed,  staying  no  whene  by 
the  way  ;  and  the  same  day  he  set  forth  from  Mditia,  he 
leached  Pharsalus,  and  encamped  by  the  river  Apidanus. 
From  thence  be  went  to  Phacium ;  from  thence  into  Persebia. 
The  P^ffibians,  though  subject  to  the  Thessalonians,  set  him 
at  Dion,  in  the  dominion  of  Perdiccas,  a  little  city  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, situated  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  on  the  side  toward 
Tbesaaly.  In  this  manner  Brasidas  ran  through  Thessaly  be- 
fore any  there  could  put  in  readiness  to  stop  him ;  and  came 
into  the  territory  of  the  Chakid^eans,  and  to  Perdiccas.  For 
Perdiccas  and  the  Cbalddsans,  all  that  had  revolted  from  the 
Adteniaas,  when  they  saw  tbe  afiairs  of  the  Athenians  prosper. 


*  AvMfv/a,  mbtolale  government  under  one  part. 
f'U§Mfumj  tqaalitjr  of  pririlege  in  the  whole. 
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had  drawn  this  army  oat  of  Peloponne$us  for  fear :  the  Chal- 
cideans  because  they  thought  the  Athenians  would  make  war 
on  them  first,  as  having  been  also  incited  thereto,  by  those  ci- 
ties amongst  them  that  had  not  revolted ;  and  Perdiccas,  not  that 
he  was  their  open  enemy,  but  because  he  feared  the  Athenians 
for  ancient  quarrels ;  but  principally  because  he  desired  to  sub- 
due Arrhibceus  king  of  the  Lvncesteans.  And  the  ill  success 
which  the  Lacedemonians  in  these  times  had,  was  a  cause  that 
•they  obtained  an  army  from  them  the  more  easily. 

Fcv  the  'Athenians  vexing  Peloponnesus,  and  their  particular 
territory  *  Laconia  most  of  all,  they  thought  the  best  way  to 
divert  them  was  to  send  an  army  to  the  confederates  of  the 
Athenians,  so  to  vex  them  again.*  And  the  rather  because 
Peidiccas  and  the  Chalcideans  were  content  to  maintain  the 
army,  having  called  it  thither  to  help  the  Chalcideanis  in  their 
revolt.  And  because  also  they  desired  a  pretence  to  send  away 
part  of  their  Helots  f,  for  fear  they  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  present  sti^  of  their  afihirs,  the  enemies  lying  now  in 
Pyltts  to  innovate*  For  they  did  also  this  further  :•  fearing  the 
•  vooth,  and  multitude  of  their  Helots,  (for  the  Lacedemonians 
had  ever  many  oedinancesiconceming  bow  to  look  to  themselves 
against  the  Helots,*)  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
as  many  of  them  as  claimed  the  estimation  to  have  doae  the 
Lacedemonians  best  service  in  their  wars  should  be  made  free ; 
feding  them  in  this  manner,  and  conceiving,  that  as  they 
should  «very  one.out  of  pride  deem  himself  worthy  to  be  first 
made  free,  so  they  would  soonest  also  rebel  against  them.  And 
when  they  had  thus  preferred  about  two  thousand,  which  also 
with  crowns  on  their  heads  went  in  procession  about  the  tem- 
pleS)  as  to  receive  their  liberty,  they  not  long  after  made  them 
away,  and  no  man  knew  how  they  perished.  And  now  at  this 
time  with  all  their  hearts  they  sent  away  seven  hundred  men  of 
arms  more  of  the  same  men,  along  with  Brasidas,  The  rest  of 
.  the  army  were  mercenaries  hired  by  firasidas,  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  Brasidas  himself  the  Lacedemonians  sent  out, 
chiefl]^,  because  it  was  his  own  desire.  Notwithstanding  the 
Chalcideans  also  longed  to  have  him,  as  one  esteemed  also  in 
Sparta,  every  way  an  active  man.  And  when  he  was  out,  he 
did  die  Lacedemonians  very  great  service.  For  by  shewing 
himself  at  that  present  just,  and  moderate  towards  the  cities, 
he  caused  the  most  of  them  to  revolt,  and  some  of  them  he 
,also  took  by  treason.    Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  if 

*  By  racnrifoiit  m4  fongiag  tho  cpantry  from  PylM  nnd  tb«  iiUiiil  Cjthen. 
t  Their  le riranU. 
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,the  liftcedemonians  pleased  to  come  to  composition  (as  also 
they  did)  they  might  have  towns  to  render  and  receive  reci- 
procally. '; 

And  also  long  after,  after  the  Sicilian  war^  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  which  Brasidas  shewed  now,  to  some  known  by  expe- 
rience, by  others  believed  upon  from  report,  was  the  principal 
cause  that  made  the  Athenian*  confederates  affect  the  Lacie- 
demonians :  for  being  the  first  *  that  went  out,  and  e^teeitled 
ini  all  points  for  a  worthy  man,  he  left  behind  him  an  assumed 
hope,  that  the  rest  also  were  like  him. 

Being  now  comfe  into  Thrace,  the  Athenians  upon  notice 
thereof  declared  Perdiccas  an  enemy,  as  imputing  to  him  this 
expedition,  and  reinforced  the  garrisons  id  the  parts  ^  there- 
abouts. 

Perdiccas  with  Brasidas  and  hb  army,  together  with  his  oWn 
forces,  marched  presently  against  Arrhibteus  the  son  of  firo- 
merus  king  of  the  Lyncestheans,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  con- 
fining on  Perdiccas  his  dominion,  both  for  a  quarrel  th^had 
against  him,  and  abo  as  desiring  to  subdue  him. 

When  he  came  with  his  army,  and  Brasidas  with  hiia',-  to 
the  place  where  they  were  to  have  fallen  in,  Brasidas  toldlvim 
thalr  he  desired,  before  he  made  war,  to  draw  Atrhibau&'by 
parlev,  if  he  could,  to  a  league  with  the  LacedemonianSi  For 
Anhibseus  had  also  made  some  proffer  by  a  herald,  to  commit 
the' matter  to  Brasidas's  arbitrement.  And  the  CHaloidean 
ambassadors  being  present,  gave  him  likewise  advice^  hot  to 
thrust  himself  into  danger  in  favour  of  Perdiccas^  to  tlieend 
they'  might  have  him  more  prompt  in  their  own  aflJMrs*  ■  Be- 
sides, the  ministers  of  Perdiccas,  when  they  were  a*  Lacede- 
raon,  had  spoken  there,  as  if  they  had  meant  to  bring  afl  many 
of  the  places  about  him  as  they  could,  into  the  Lae^emoQian 
leagued  So  that  Brasidas  favoured  Arrhibteus,  for  the  public 
^ood  of  their  own  state.  But  Perdiccas  said  that  he  broi%ht 
not  Brasidas  thither,  to  be  a  judge  of  his  controversies,  hot  to 
destroy  those  enemies  which  he  should  shew  him.  And  that 
it  will  be  an  injury,  seeing  he  pays  the  half  of  his  army^  Cor 
Brasidas  to  parley  with  Arrhibeeus.  Nevertheless,  Brasidas, 
yhether  Perdiccas  would  or  not,  and  though  it  made  a  quarrel, 
had  conference  with  Arrhibseus,  by  whom  also  he  was  itiddced 
to  withdraw  his  army.    But  from  that  time  forwakd,  Perdiccas 


*  Tbe  finit  that  Mrenl  abroad  for  gr<^«eriror  ioto  otber  slntfs  tinci»  tbu  war^  For 
fi/ty  years  before  this  war,  Pausuniait  having  the  g^uveniincnt  of  the  Grccluii  coq- 
federatesat  Bi^antiain,  behared  hinmelf  insolently,  and  then  Ciinon  an  Athoniuu 
•lij  tbe  rirtaes  aour  pmi«cd  in  BrRsid«ii,>g-ot  the  c9ttfed<»rAfea  to  Uavatbe  Lao«. 
denonians  and  affect  the  Atbeniao*. 
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instead  of  half,  paid  but  a  third  pwt  of  his-army,  eonoiiviiig 
himself  to  have  beea  iiyumi* 

The  same  summer,  a  little  before  the  vintage,  Brasidas  bav- 
ing  joioed  to  bis  own,  the  forces  of  the  ChalddeanS)  marched 
to  Acanthus,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians.  And  there  arose  se« 
dition  about  receiving  him,  between  such  as  had  joined  with 
the  Chalcideans  in  calling  him  thither,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless,  for  fear  of  their  fruits  which  were  not  yet 
gotten  in,  the  multitude  was  won  by  Brasidas  to  let  him  enter 
alone,  and  then  (after  he  had  said  his  mind)  to  advise  what  to 
do  amongst  themselves.  And  presenting  himself  before  the 
multitude,  (for  he  was  not  uneloquent,  though  a  Lacedemonian  J 
he  spaVe  to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  Brasidas. 

^  Mbn  of  Acanthus,  the  reason  why  the  Lacedemonians  have 
'  sent  me,  and  Uiis  army  abroad,  is  to  make  good  what  we 

<  gave  out  in  the  beginnii^  for  the  cause  of  ouf  war  against 
'  the  Athenians,  whidi  was,  that  we  meant  to  make  a  war  for 

<  the  liberty  of  Greece.    But  if  we  be  come  late,  as  deceived 

<  by  the  war  there,  in  the  opinion  we  had,  that  we  ourselves 
'  should  soon  have  pulled  the  Athenians  4own,  without  any 
'  danger  of  yours,  no  man  hath  reason  therefore  to  blame  us. 
^  For  we  are  come  as  soon  as  occasion  served,  and  with  your 
^  help  will  do  our  best,  to  bring  them  under.  But  I  wond^ 
'  why  you  shut  me  forth  of  your  gates,  and  why  I  was  not  wel- 
^  com^»  For  we  Lacedemonians  have  undergone  this  great 
'  danger,  of  passing  many  days  journey  through  the  territory  of 
'  strangers,  and  shewed  all  possible  zeal,  because  we  imagined 
'  that  we  went  to  such  confederates,  as  before  we  came,  bad  us 

<  present  in  their  hearts,  and  were  desirous  of  our  coming.    And 

<  therefore  it  were   hard,  that  you  should  now  be  otherwise 

<  minded,  and  withstand  your  own,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians' 
'  liberty ;  not  only  in  that  yourselves  resist  us,  but  also  because 
^  others  whom  I  go  to,  will  be  the  less  willing  to  come  in ; 
^  making  difficulty,  because  you  to  whom  I  came  first,  having  a 
'  flourishing  city,  and  being  esteemed  wise,  have  rrfused  us: 
'  for  which  I  sliall  have  no  sufficient  excuse  tp  plead,  but  must 

<  be  thought  either  to  pretend  to  set  up  liberty  unjustly,  or  to 
'  come  weak,  and  without  power  to  maintain  you  against  the 
^  Athenians.  And  yet  agamst  this  same  army  1  now  have, 
^  when  I  went  to  encounter  the  Athenians  at  Niseea,  though 
^  more  in  number,  they  durst  not  hazard  battle.    Nor  is  it  likely 

<  that  the  Athenians  will  send  forth  so  great  number  against 
'  you,  as  they  had  in  their  fleet  there  at  Niseea.    I  come  not 
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^  hither  to  hurt,  but  to  ^t  k^  the  Qt^ms,  and  I  have  the 

*  LacedemoDian  niagi6ti^te9  bound  unto  nie  by  great  oaths^ 
'  that  whatsoever  confederate  shall  be  added  to  their  side,  at 
'  least  by  me,  shall  still  enjoy  their  own  iaws.    And  that  we 

<  shall  not  hold  you  as  confedemtes  to  us^  biought  in  either  by 
^  force,  or  fraud,  but  on  the  contranr,  be  confederates  to  you, 
^  that  are  kept  in  servitude  by  the  Athenians*  And  thofefove 
'  I  claim  not  only  that  you  be  toot  jealons  of  me,  espeoiaUy 
^  having  given  you  so  good  assurance,  or  think  me  unable  to  de- 
^  fend  yoo,  but  also  that  you  declare  youxsetves  boldly  with  me. 
'  And  if  any  man  be  unwilling  so  to  do,  through  feac  of  some 
f  particular  roan,  apprehending  that  I  wonld  pi:^  the  eity  into 
^  the  hands  of  a  few,  let  him  cast  away  that  fear  j  for  I  came 

*  not  to  side,  nor  do  I  think  I  should  bring  you  an  assured  li- 
'  berty,  if  neglecting  the  ancient  use  here,!  shpuld  enthral)  ei- 
^  ther  the  multitude  to  the  few,  or  the  few  to  tbie  multitude. 

<  For  to  be  governed  so,  were  worse  than  the  domination  of  a 

*  foreigner.  And  there  would  result  from  It  to  us  lACedemo- 
'  nians>  not  thanks  for  our  labours,  but  instead  of  hononp  and 
'  gl<^»  cui  imputation  of  those  crimes  ^  for  which  we  make  war 
'  amongst  the  Athenians,  and  which  would  be  more  odious  in 

<  us  than  in  them,  tlmt  never  pretended  the  virtue  f.  For  it  is 
'  more  dishonourable,  at  least,  to  noen  in  dignity,  to  amplify 

*  their  estate  by  specious  fraud,  than  by  open  violetice.  For 
'  the  latter  assaileth  with  a  certain  right  of  power  given  us  by 

*  fortune,  but  the  other,  with  the  treachery  of  a  wicked  con- 

*  science.    - 

'  But  besides  the  oath  which  they  have  sworn  already,  the 
^  greatest  further  assurance  you.  can  have,  is  this,  that  our  ac- 

*  tions  weighed  with  our  words,  you  must  needs  believe,  th^t 
'  it  is  to  our  profit  to  do,  as  I  have  told  you.  But  if  after  these 
'  promises  of  mine,  you  shall  say,  you  cannot,  and  yet  for  as 
'  much  as  your  afiection  is  with  us,  wUl  claim  impunity  for  re- 
'  jecting  us ;  or  shall  say  that  this  Mberty  I.  offer  you  seems  to 
^  be  accompanied  with  danger,  and  that  it  were  well  done  to 
^  ofier  it  to  such  as  can  receive  it,  but  not  to  force  it  upon  any; 

*  then  will  I  call  to  witness  tbei  gods,  and  heroes  X  of  this 
'  place,  that  my  counsel  which  you  refuse,  was  for  your  good, 
'  and  will  endeavour  by  wasting*  of  your  territory  to  compel 
^  you  to  it.  Nor  shall  I  think  I  do  you  therein  any  wrong ; 
'  but  have  reason  for  it  from  two  necessities,  one  of  the  Lace- 


^  Anbition  and  desire  to  inbdue  ctlier  ttatet. 
t  The  de«ire  to  muert  other  ttotei. 

t  Semi-gods  feigned  by.  the  poels  to  hare  been  gotten  betweea  a  god  and  a 
morlil. 
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^  detmniians,  kst  whilst  they  hftve  your  aflections,  and  not  your 
^  societyi  they  should  receive  hurt  from  your  contributioQ  of 
^  money  to  the  Athenians ;  another,  of  the  Grecians,  lest  they 
'  should  be  hindered  of  their  liberty  by  your  example ;  for 
'otherwise  indeed  we  could  not  justly  do  it;  nor  ought  we 
'  Lacedemonians  to  set  any  at  liberty  against  their  wills,  if  it 
'  were  not  for  some  common  good.  We  covet  not  dominion 
^  over  you,  but  seeing  we  haste  to  make  others  lay  down  the' 
^  same,  we  should  do  injury  to  the  greater  part,  if  bringing  li- 
'  berty  to  the  other  states  in  general,  we  should  tolerate  you  to 
'  cross  us.  Deliberate  well  of  these  things,  strive  to  be  the 
'  beginners  of  liberty  in  Greece,  to  get  yourselves  eternal  glory, 
^  to  preserve  every  man  his  private  estate  from  damage  |  and  to 
^  invest  the  whole  city  with  a  most  honourable  title  *•'  Thus 
spake  Braftidas. 

The  Acanthians,  after  much  said  on  either  side,  partly  for 
that  which  Brasidas  had  effectually  spoken,  and  partly  for  fear 
of  their  fruits  abroad,  the  most  of  them  decreed  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  having  given  their  votes  in  secret.  And  when 
they  had  made  him  take  the  same  oath,  which  the  Lacedenyo- 
nian  magistrates  took,  when  they  sent  him  out ;  namely,  that 
what  confederates  soever  he  should  join  to  the  Lacedemonians 
should  enjoy  their  own  laws,  they  received  his  army  into  the 
'  city.  •  And  not  long  after  revolted  Stagyrus,  another  colony  of 
Ihe  Andrians.    And  these  were  the  acts  of  this  summer. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  when  the  Boeo- 
tian cities  should  have  been  delivered  to  Hippocrates  and  De- 
mosthenes, generals  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  Demosthenes 
should  have  gone  to  Siphss,  and  Hippocrates  to  DeUum,  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  days,  on  which  they  should  have  both  set  for- 
ward, Demosthenes  went  to  Siphie  first  f,  and  having  with 
him  the  Acarnans,  and  many  confederates  of  those  parts  in  his 
fleet,  yet  lost  his  labour.  For  the  treason  was  detected  by  one 
Nioomachus  a  Pbocean,  of  the  town  of  Phanotis,  who  told  it 
unto  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  again  unto  the  Boeotians. 
Whereby  the  Boeotians  concurring  universally  to  relieve  those 
places,  (for  Hippocrates  was  not  yet  gone  to  trouble  them  in 
their  own  several  t^tories)  pre-oceupied  both  Siph«,  and 
Chseronea.  And  the  conspirators  knowing  the  error,  attempted 
in  those  cities  no  further. 

But  Hippocrates  having  raised  the  whole  power  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  both  citizens  and  others  that  dwelt  amongst  them, 

•  The  title  of  a  free  city. 

t  Before  Hippocrates  went  to  Derniniy  whereae  it  oui^ht  to  hare  been  nt  the 
■ame  time.  }• 
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•  and  all  strangers,  that  iv^re  tfien  there,  arrived  afterwaids  *  at 
Delium,  when  the  Boebtians' were  now  returned  from  Siphse, 
and  there  staid,  and  took  in  Delium  a  temjrfe  of  Apollo  with  a 
wall,  in  this  manner.  Round  about  the  temple,  and  the  whole 
consecrated  ground,  they  drew  a  ditch,  and  out  of  the  dttch^ 
instead  of  a  wall,  they  cast  up  the  earth,  and  having  driven 
down  piles  on  either  side,  they  cast  thereinto  the  matter  of  the 
vineyard  about  the  temple,  which  to  that  purpose  they  cut 
down,  together  with  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  ruined. build- 
ings.  And  by  all  means  heightened  the  fortification,  and  in 
such  places  as  would  give  leave,  erected  turrets  of  wood  upon 
the  same.  There  was  no  edifice  of  the  temple  standiiig,  for 
the  cloister  that  had  been  was  fallen  dowt).  They  began  the 
work  the  third  day  after  they  set  forth  from  Athens^  and 
wrought  air  the  same  day,  and  all  the  fourth  and  fifth  day,,  till 
dinner.  And  then  being  most  part  of  it  finidhed>  the  camp 
came  back  from  Delium,  about  ten  furlongs  homewards.  And 
the  light-armed  soldiers  went  most  of  them  presently  away, 
but  the  men  of  arms  laid  down  their  arm^  there,  and  rested. 
Hippocrates  staid  yet  behind,  and  took  order  about  the  garri- 
son, and  about  the  finishing  of  the  remainder  of  the  fortification. 
The  Boeotians  took  the  same  time  to  assemble  at  Tanagra ; 
and  when  all  the  forces  were  come  in,  that  from  every  city 
were  expected,  and  when  they  understood  that  the  Athe- 
nians drew  homewards  though  the  rest  of  the  Bceotianf 
commanders,  which  were  eleven,  approved  not  giving'  battle, 
because  they  were  not  now  in  Boeotia  (for  the  Athenians,  when 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  were  in  the  confines  of  Qropia)  yet 
Pagondas  the  son  of  Aioladas,  being  the  Bceotian  X  commander 
for  Thebes,  whose  turn  it  was  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army, 
was,  together  with  Arianthidas  the  son  of  Lysimachidas,  of 
opinion  to  fight,  and  held  it  the  best  course  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  wherefore  calling  them  unto  him  every  company 
by  itself,  that  they  might  not  be  all  at  once  from  their  arms,  he 

.  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  march  i^nst  the  Athenians,  and 
to  hazard  battle^  speaking  in  this  manner. 

The  Oration  qfPi/gondas  to  his  Soldiers. 

^  Mbn  of  Bceotia,  it  ought  never  to  have  so  mueh  as  entered 
'  into  the  thought  of  any  of  us  the  commanders,  that  because 
'  we  find  not  the  Athenians  now  in  Boeotia,  it  should  there- 

*  After  Demoatbeuet  had  been  at  Siphie,  wbich  wai  too  late,  be  fortificth 
Delium. 

f  BumTu^MfTH,  eleven  in  number. 

X  It  &eema  that  the  leTeral  atatet  of  Bceotia  htwg  free  of  tbeDselTea«ttad  bold- 
in;  altogether,  were  united  under  gorernora  aent  from  them  severally,  atleaat  in 
the  wara,  and  then  they  had  tb«  leading  of  the  common  forces  by  turna* 
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The  Oration  of  Hippocrates  io  his  Soldiei's. 

*  Mbn  of  Athens,  my  exhortation  shall  be  short,  but  with 
'  valiant  men  it  hath  as  much  force  as  a  longer,  and  is  for  a  re- 
^  membrance  rather  than  a  command.  Let  no  man  think,  be- 
'  cause  it  is  in  the  territory  of  another,  that  we  therefore  preci- 
^  pitate  ourselves  into  a  great  danger  that  did  not  concern  us. 

*  For  in  the  territory  of  these  men  you  fight  for  your  own :  if 

*  we  get  the  victory,  the  Peloponnesians  will  never  invade  our 
<  territories  agun,  for  want  of  the  Boeotian  horsemen  :  so  that 
'  in  one  battle  you  shall  both  gain  this  territory,  and  free  your 

*  own.    Therefore  march  on  against  the  enemy,  every  one  as 

*  becometh  the  dignity  both  of  his  natural  city,  (which  he  glo- 
'  rieth  to  be  chief  of  all  Greece)  and  of  his  ancestors,  who 
^  having  overcome  these  men  at  Oenophyta,  under  the  conduct 
'  of  Myronides,  were  in  times  past  masters  of  all  Bceotia.' 

Whilst  Hippocrates  was  making  this  exhortation,  and  had 
gone  with  it  over  half  the  army,  but  could  proceed  no  further, 
the  Boeotians  (for  Pagondas  likewise  made  but  a  short  exfaor^ 
tation,  and  had  there  sung  the  Psean)  came  down  upon  them 
from  the  hill.  And  the  Athenians  likewise  went  forward  to 
DEieet  them,  so  fast,  that  they  met  together  running.  The  ut* 
most  parts  of  both  the  armies  never  came  to  join,  hindered  both 
by  one  and  the  same  cause,  for  certain  currents  of  water  kept 
them  asunder.  But  the  rest  made  sharp  battle,  standing  close 
and  striving  to  put  by  each  others  bucklers.  The  left  wing  of 
the  Boeotians  to  the  very  middle  of  the  army  was  overthrown 
by  tbe  Athenians,  who  in  this  part  had  to  deal  amongst  others 
principally  with  the  Thespians.     For  whilst  they  that  were 

E laced  within  the  same  wing,  gave  back,  and  were  circled  in 
y  the  Athenians  in  a  narrow  compass,  those  Thespians  that 
were  slain,  were  hewed  down  in  the  very  fight.  Some  also  of 
the  Athenians  themselves,  troubled  with  enclosing  them, 
through  ignorai^re  slew  one  another.  So  that  the  Boeotians 
were  overthrown  in  this  part  and  fled  to  the  other  part,  where 
they  were  yet  in  fight.  But  the  right  wing  wherein  the  The- 
bans  stood,  had  the  better  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  little  and 
little,  forced  them  to  give  ground,  and  followed  upon  them 
from  the  very  first.  It  happened  also  that  Pagondas,  whilst  thcj 
left  wing  of  his  army  was  in  distress,  sent  two  companies  of 
horse  secretly  about  the  hill,  whereby  that  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  was  victorious,  apprehending  upon  their  sudden 
appearing  that  they  had  been  a  fresh  army,  was  put  into  a 
fright,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians,  now  doubjy  ter- 
rified by  this  accident,  and  by  the  Thebans  that  continually 
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Wn  grounily  and  brake  their  ranks,  betook  themselves  t6  flight  f 
some  fled  toward  Deliam  and  the  sea,  and  some  towards  Oro« 
pus ;  others  toward  the  mountain  Pamethus,  and  others  other 
ways,  as  to  each  appeared  hope  of  safety.  The  Boeotians,  es« 
pecially  their  horse,  and  those  Locrians  that  came  in,  after  the 
enemy  was  already  defeated,  followed,  killing  them.  But 
night  surprising  them,  the  multitude  of  them  that  fled  was  the 
easier  saved.  The  next  day,  those  that  were  gotten  to  Oropus 
and  Delium,  went  thence  by  sea  to  Athens,  having  left  a  gar* 
rison  in  Delium,  which  place,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  they 
yet  retained.  The  Boeotians,  when  they  had  erected  their  tro* 
phy,  taken  away  their  own  dead,  rifl^  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  left  a  guaxd  upon  the  place,  returned  back  to  Tanagra^ 
and  there  entered  into  consultation  for  an  assault  to  be  mdde 
upon  Delium.  In  the  mean  time  a  herald  sent  from  the  Athe- 
nians to  require  the  bodies,  met  with  a  herald  by  the  way,  sent 
by  the  Boeotians,  which  turned  him  back,  by  telling  him  he 
could  get  nothing  done,  till  himself  was  returned  from  the 
Athenians.  This  herald,  when  he  came  before  the  Athenians, 
delivered  unto  them  what  the  Boeotians  had  given  him  in 
charge;  namely, 

'  That  they  had  done  unjustly  to  transgress  the  universal  law  of 
'  tlie  Grecians ;  being  a  constitution  received  by  them  all,  that 
*'  the  invader  of  another's  country  shall  abstain  from  all  holy  places 

*  in  the  same.  That  the  Athenians  had  fortified  Delium,  and 
'  dwelt  in  it,  and  done  whatsoever  else  men  use  to  do  in  places 

*  profane,  and  had  drawn  that  water  to  the  common  use,  which 
^  was  unlawful  for  themselves  to  have  touched,  save  only  to  wash 
'  their  hands  for  the  sacrifice.  That  therefore  the  Boeotians, 
'  both  in  the  behalf  of  the  god,  and  of  themselves,  invoking  A- 
^  polio,  and  all  the  interested  spirits*  did  warn  them  to  be  gone, 
'  and  to.  remove  their  stuff  out  of  the  temple.' 

After  the  herald  had  said  thus,  the  Athenians  sent  a  herald 
of  their  own  to  the  Boeotians :  denying,  *  that  either  they  had 
'  done  any  wrong  to  the  holy  place  alr^y,  or  would  willingly 
'  do  any  hurt  to  it  hereafter.  For  neither  did  they  at  first  enter 
'  into  it  to  such  intent;  but  to  requit  the  greater  injuries  which 

*  had  been  done  unto  them.  As  for  the  law  which  the  Grecians 
'  have,  it  is  no  other,  but  that  they  which  have  the  dominion  of  any 
'  territory  great  or  small,  have  ever  the  temples  also,  and  besides 

*  the  accustomed  rites,  may  superinduce  what  other  they  ctm. 
'  For  also  the  Boeotians  and  most  men  else,  all  that  having  dri- 
'  venout  another  nation  possess  their  territory,  did  at  first  in- 
^  vade  the  temples  of  others,  and  make  theui  their  6wn«    That 
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« tlief«ibr6,  if  tliey  couU  win  ftom  them  more  of  their  hiid^  they 
^  would  keep  it ;  and  for  the  part  they  wene  now  in,  they  were 
^  in  it  with  a  good  will,  and  would  not  out  of  it,  as  being  their 
'  own.  That  for  the.  water,  they  meddled  with  it  upon  neces- 
'  sity,  which  ww  not  to  be  ascribed  to  insolence,  but  to  this^ 
'  that  fightidg  against  the  Bosotians  that  had  invaded  their  ter- 

*  ritory  first,  they  were  forced  to  use  it.    For  whatsoever  is 

*  forced  by  war,  or  danger,  hath  in  reason,  a  kind  of  pardon  evea 

<  with  the  God  himself.  For  &e  altars,  in  cases  of  invdantary 
^  offences,  are  a  refoge ;  and  they  are  said  to  violate  laws,  thM 
^  are  evil  without  oonstnunt,  not  they  that  are  a  little  bold  upon 
■'  occasion  of  distress.  That  the  Boeotians  themselves,  who  re- 
f  quire  restitution  of  the  holy  places,  far  a  redemption  Of  the 

<  dead,  are*  more  irrdigbus  by  fiu-,  tiian  they,  who  rather  than 
/  let  then*  tenples  go,  are  content  to  go  without  that  which 

'  were  fit  for  them  to  receive.' 

And  they  bad  him  say  plainly,  ^  tfiat  they  would  not  depaift 

^  out  of  the  Boeotians'  territory,  for  that  they  were  not  now  in 

'<  it,  but  in  a  territory  which  they  had  made  their  own  by  the 

^  sword  ^ ;  and  nevertheless  reouired  truoe  according  to  the  or- 

'  dinances  of  the  country,  for  the  fetching  away  of  the  dead.* 

To  this  the  Boeotians  answered,  ^  that  if  the  dead  were  in 
•^  Boeotia,  they  should  quit  the  ground,  and  take  witli  them 
'  whatsoever  was  theirs.  But  if  the  dead  were  in  their  own  ter- 

*  ritory,  the  Athenians  themselves  knew  best  what  to  do.' 

For  they  thought,  that  though  Oropia,  wherein  the  dead  lay, 
(for  the  baUle  was  fought  in  the  border  between  Attica  and  Boeo- 
tia) by  subjection  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  yet  they  could  not 
fetch  them  off  by  force ;  and  for  truce,  that  the  Athenians  might 
come  safely  on  Athenian  ground,  they  would  give  none,  but 
conceived  it  was  a  handsome  answer,  to  say, '  that  if  they  would 
<  quit  the  ground,  they  should  obtain  whateoevertbey  required.' 
Which  when  the  Athenian  herald  heard,  he  went  his  way  with- 
out effect.  The  Boeotians  presently  sent  for  darters  and  slin- 
gers  from  the  towns  on  the  Melian  gulf,  and  with  these,  and 
with  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  and  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  garrison  that  was  put  out  of  Nisea,  and  with  the  Me- 
gareans,  all  which  arrived  after  the  battle,  they  marched  forthwith 
to  Delium,  and  assaulted  the  wall;  and  when  they  had  attempted 
the  same  n»any  other  ways,  at  length  th^  broi^ht  to  it  an  en- 
gine, wherewith  they  also  took  it,  made  in  this  manner :  hav- 
ing slit  in  two  a  great  mast,  they  made  holfew  both  the  sides^ 
and  curiously  set  them  together  again  in  form  of  a  pipe. 
At  the  end  of  it  in  chains  they  hung  a  oakhtm,  and  into  the 

•  A^,  by  the  apear. 
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oaUrmi  fiom  the  end  of  the  mast  they  conveyed  a  snout  cit  iron, 
having  with  iron  sdso  armed  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
wood.  They  carried  it  to  the  wall  (being  iar  off)  in  carts,  to 
that  part  where  it  was  most  made  up^  with  the  matter  of  the  vi- 
nevard^  and  with  wood.  And  when  it  was  to,  they  applied  a 
pair  of  great  bellows  to  the,  end  next  themselves,  and  blew. 
The  blast  passing  narrowly  through  into  the  caldron,  in  which 
were  coals  of  fire,  brimstone,  and  pitch,  raised  an  exceeding 
great  flame,  and  set  the  wall  on  fire;  so  that  no  man  being 
able  to  stand  any  longer  on  itf  but  abandoning  the  same,  and 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  the  wall  was  by  that  means 
taken. 

Of  the  defendants  some  were  slain,  and  two  hundred  taken 
prisoneis.  The  rest  of  the  number  recovered  their  gallies,  and 
got  home.  Delinm  thus  taken  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle,  aiid  the  herald,  which  not  long  after  was  sent  again  about 
the  fetching  away  the  dead^  not  knowing  it,  the  Bceotians  let 
him  have,  them,  and  answered  no  more  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
In  the  battle  there  died  Boeotians  few  less  than  five  hundred;  Athe- 
nians few  less  than  a  thousand,  with  Hippocrates  the  general ; 
but  of  light^armed  soldiers,  and  such  as  carried  the  provisions 
of  the  army,  a  great  number. 

Not  tong  after  this  battle,  Demosthenes  that  had  been  with 
his  army  at  Siphae,  seeing  the  treason  succeeded  not,  having 
aboard  his  galltes  his  army  of  Acarnanians,  and  Agrseans,  and 
fotir  hundred  men  of  Athens,  landed  in  Sicyonia.  But  before 
all  his  gallies  came  on  shore,  tiie  Sicyonians,  who  went  out  to 
defend  their  territory,  put  to  flight  such  as  were  already  landed, 
and  chased  them  back  to  their  gallies ;  having  also  slain  some, 
and  taken  some  alive.  And  when  they  had  erected  a  trophy,  they 
gave  truce  to  the  Athenians  for  the  fetching  away  of  their  dead. 

About  the  time  that  these  things  past  at  Delium,  died  Sital- 
ces  king  of  the  Odi^sians,  overcome  in  battle  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Triballians,  and  Seuthes  the  son  of  Spardocus  his 
bfother'a  son  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  both  of  the  Odry- 
«Bns  and  of  the  rest  of  Thrace,  as  much  as  was  before  subject 
to  Sitalces. 

The  same  winter  Brasidas  with  the  confederates  in  Thrace, 
made  war  upon  Amphipolis,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  situated 
on  the  river  Strymon.  The  place  whereon  the  city  now  standeth, 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  had  formerly  attempted  to  inhabit  when 
he  fled  from  king  Daritis,  but  was  beaten  away  by  the  Edonians. 
Two  and  thirty  years  after  this,  the  Athenians  assayed  the  same, 
and  sent  thither  ten  thousand  of  their  own  city,  and  of  others  as 
many  as  would  go.  And  these  were  destroyed  all  by  the  Thra- 
dans  at  Drabesdns. 
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In  the  twenty-ninth  year  after,  conducted  by  Araon  the  son* 
of  Nicias,  the  Atlienians  came  again,  and  having  driven  ont  tlie 
Edonians,  became  founders  of  this  place,  formerly  called  the 
Nine  ways.  This  army  lay  then  at  Eion,  a  town  of  traffic  by 
the  sea-side,  subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon;  five  and  twenty  furloQgs  from  the  city;  Agnon 
named  this  city  Amphipoiis,  because  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
river  Strymon,  that  runs  on  either  side  it.  When  he  had  taken 
it  in,  with  a  long  wall  from  river  to  river,  he  put  inhabitants, 
into  the  place,  being  conspicuous  round  about,  both  to  the  sea 
and  land. 

Against  this  city  marched  Brasidas  with  his  army,  dislodging 
from  Arnae  in  Chalcidea.  Being  about  twilight  come  as  &r  as 
Aulon  and  Bromiscus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe  entereth  into  the 
sea,  he  caused  his  army  to  sup,  and  then  marched  forward  by 
night.  The  weatler  was  foul,  and  a  little  it  snowed,  which  also 
made  him  to  march  the  rather,  as  desiring  that  none  of  Amphi- 
poiis, but  only  the  traitors,  should  be  aware  of  his  coming.  For 
there  were  both  Argilians  that  dwelt  in  the  same  city,  (now. 
Argilus  is  a  colony  of  tne  Andrians)  and  others,  that  contrived 
this  induced  thereunto,  some  by  Perdiccas,  and  some  by  the 
Chalcidteans.  But  above  all,  the  Argilians  being  of  a  city  near 
unto  it,  and  ever  suspected  by  the  Athenians,  and  secret  enemies 
to  the  place,  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  offered,  and  Brasidas 
arrived,  (who  had  also  long  before  dealt  underhand  with  as  many 
of  them  as  dwelt  in  Amphipoiis,  to  betray  it)  both  received  him 
into  their  own  city,  and  revolting  from  the  Athenians,  brought 
the  army  forward  tlie  same  night,  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of  the 
river.  The  town  stood  not  close  to  the  river,  nor  was  there  a 
fort  at  the  bridge  then,  as  there  is  now,  but  they  kept  it  only- 
with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers.  Having  easily  forced  this  guard,, 
both  in  respect  of  the  treason,  and  of  the  weather  and  of  his  own 
unex])ected  approach,  he  passed  Hie  bridge,  and  was  presently 
master  of  whatsoever  the  Amphipolitans  had,  that  dwelt  with- 
out. ^  Having  thus  suddenly  passed  the  bridge,  and  many  of 
those  without  being  slain,  and  some  fled  into  the  city,  the  Am* 
j)liipolitans  were  in  very  great  confusion  at  it/  and  the  rather, 
because  they  were  jealous  one  of  another.  And  it  is  said,  that 
if  Brasidas  had  not  sent  out  his  army  ta  take  booty,  but  had 
inarched  presently  to  the  city,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  taken  it 
then.  But  so  it  was,  that  he  pitclied  there,  and  fell  upon  those 
without^  and  seeing  nothing  succeeded  by  those  within,  lay  still 
upon  the  place.  But  the  contrary  faction  to  the  traitors,  being 
superior  in  number,  whereby  the  gates  were  not  opened  pre- 
sently, both  they  aini  Eucles  the  general,  who  was  then  there 
for  the  Athenians,  to  keep  the  town, 'sent  unto  the  othrr  ge«* 
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neral,  Thticydides'tBe  son  of  OIorus,\the  writer  of  this  history, 
who  had  charge  in  Thrace/ and  was  now  about  Thasus  (which' 
is  an  island,  and  a  colony  of  the  Parians,  distant  from  Amphi- 
polis,  about  half  a  day's  sail)  requiring  him  to  come  and  reUeve 
them. 

When  he  heard  the  news,*he  went  thitherwards  in  all  haste, 
with  seven  gallies  which  chanced  to  be  with  him  at  that  time: 
His  purpose  principally  was,  to  prevent  the  yielding  up  of  Am- 
phipolis,  but  if  he  should  fail  of  that,  then  to  possess  himself  of 
Eion,  before  Brasidas's  coming. 

Brasidas  in  the  mean  time  fearing  the  aid  of  the  gallies,  to 
come  from  Thasus,  and  having  also  been  informed  that  Thu- 
cydides  possessed  mines  of  gold  in  the  parts  of  Thrace  tlier&- 
abouts,  and  was  thereby  of  ability  amongst  the  principal  men  of 
the  continent j  hasted  by  all  means  to  get  AmpbipoUs,  before 
he  should  arrive  ;  lest  otherwise  at  his  coming,  the  commons 
of  Aiitphipolis,  expecting  that  he  would  levy  confederates,  both 
from  the  sea  side,  and  in  Thrace,  and  relieve  them,  should 
thereupon  refuse  to  yield.  And  to  that  end,  offered  them  a 
moderate  composition,  causing  to  be  proclaimed,  f  that  what^ 
^  soever  Amphipolitan,  or  Athenian  would,  might  continue  to 
*  dwell  there,  and  enjoy  his  own,  with  equal  and  like  form  of 
'  government.  And  that  he  that  would  not,  should  have  five 
'  days  respite  to  be  gone,  and  carry  away  his  goods.' 

When  the  commons  heard  this,  their  minds  were  turned ; 
and  the  rather,  because  the  Athenians  amongst  them  wer^  but 
few,  and  the  tnost  were  aprbniiscuous  itiultitude  j  and  the  kins- 
men of  those  that  were  taken  without,  flocked  together  within, 
and  in  respect  of  their  fear,  they  all  thought  the  proclamation 
reaisonable.  The  Athenians  thought  it  so,  because  they  were 
willing  to  go  out,  as  apprehending  their  own  danger  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest,  and  withal,  not  expecting  aid  in 
baste;  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  as  being  thereby  both  de* 
livered  of  the  danger,  and  withal  to  retain  their  city,  with  the 
equal  form  of  government.  Insomuch,  that  they  which  conr 
spired  with  Brasidas,  now  openly  justified  the  offer  to  be  rea- 
sonable, and  seeing  the  ininds  of  the  commons  were  now  turned 
and  that  they  gave  ear  no  more  to  the  words  of  the  Athenian 
general,  they  compbunded,  and  upon  the  conditions  proclaimed, 
received  him.    Thus  did  these  men  deliver  up  the  city. 

Thucydides  with  his  gallies,  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  at  Eion.  Brasidas  had  already  gotten  Ampbipolis, 
and  wanted  but  a  night  of  taking  Eion  also,  for  if  these  gallies 
bad  not  come  speedily  to  relieve  it,  by  next  morning  it  had 
been  had. 

After  this,  Thucydides  assured  Eion,  so  as  it  should  be  safe. 
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boUi  for  tbe  present^  though  Brasidas  should  assault  it,  and  for 
tjbe  futuie ;  and  took  into  it^  such  as  according  to  the  proclti-( 
mation  made^.  came  down  from  Amphipolis.  Brasidas,  with 
many  boats  came  suddenly  down  the  river  to  Eton,  and  at^ 
tempted  to  seize  on  the  point  of  the  ground  lying  out  from  th^ 
wall  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  to  command  the  mouth  «f  the  ri- 
ver :  he  assayed  also  the  same,  at  the  same  time  by  land,  and 
was  in  both  beaten  off;  but  Amphipolis  he  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary. 

Then  revolted  to  him  Myrcinus,  a  city  of  the  Edonians,  (Pit^ 
tacus,  the  king  of  the  Edoniains,  being  slain  by  the  sons  of  Go- 
axis,  and  by  Braure  his  own  wife.)     And  not  long  after,  Gap-* 
selus  also,  and  Oesyme,  colonies  of  the  Thasians.     Perdiccas 
also,  after  the  taking  of  these  places,  came  to  him^  and  helped 
bim  in  assaulting  of  the  same.    After  Amphipolis  was  taken^ 
the  Athenians  were  brought  into  great  fear;  especially,  foi'  thai 
it  was  a  city  that  yielded  them  much  profit,  both  in  timber 
which  is  sent  them  for  the  building  of  gallics,  and  in  revenue 
of  moaey ;  and  because  also^  though  the  Lacedemonians  hadapasi-' 
sagti  open  to  come  against  their  confederatel^  (the  Thessafians 
oonvoying  them)  as  far  as  to  Strymon,  yet  if  they  had  not  got-* 
ten  tlukt  bridge,  the  river  being  upwards  nothing  but  a  va^t  ftn^ 
and  towards  £ion,  well  guarded  with  their  gallies,  they  could 
have  gone  no  further,  which  now  they  thought  they  might  ea^ 
sily  do;  and  therefore  feared  lest  their  confederates  should  re- 
volt*   For  Brasidas  both  shewed  himself  otherwise  very  mode-* 
rate,  and  also  gave  out  in  speech,  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  re- 
eover  the  liberty  of  Greece.    And  the  cities,  which  wate  subject 
to  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  what 
assurance  he  brought  with  him,  and  of  his  gentleness  brrides^ 
were  extremely  desirous  of  innovation;  and  sent  messengers 
privily  to  bid  him  draw  near,  every  one  striving  who  should 
first  revolt.    For  they  thought  they  might  do  it  boldly,  falsely 
estimating  the  power  of  the  Athenians  to  be  less  than  afterwards 
it  appeared,  and  making  a  judgment  of  it  according  to  blind 
wilfidaess,  rather  than  safe  forecast.    It  being  the  fashion  of 
men,  what  they  wish  to  be  true  to  admit,  even  dpon  an  uii«' 
grounded  hope,  and  what  they  wish,  not,  with  a  magistral  *  kind 
of  aigaing  to  reject.    Withal,  because  the  Athenians  had  late- 
ly receiv^  a  blow  from  the  Boeotians,  and  because  Brasidas  had 
said,  not  as  was  the  truth,  but  as  served  best  to  allure  them,  that 
when  he  was  at  Nissa,  the  Athenians  durst  not  fight  with  those 
forces  of  his  alone,  they  grew  confident  thereoil^  and  beUeved* 
not  that  any  man  would  come  against  them.    But  the  greatest 
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cause  of  all  wa9,  that  for  the  delight  they  took  at  this  time  to 
innovate^  and  for  that  they  were  to  make  trial  of  the  Laeedemo- 
niansj  not  till  now  angiy,  they  were  content  by  any  means  to  pot 
it  to  the  hazard.  Which  being  perceived,  the  Athenians  sent 
garrison  soldiers  into  those  cities,  as  many  as  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  and  the  season  of  winter  would  permit.  And  Brasi- 
das  sent  unto  Lacedemon,  to  demand  greater  forces ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  prepared  to  build  gallies  on  the  river  Jf  Strymctt. 
But  the  Lacedemonians,  partly  through  envy  of  the  prindpal 
men,  and  partly,  because  .they  more  affected  the  redemption  of 
their  ipen  taken  in  the  island  *,  and  the  ending  of  the  war,  te> 
fused  to  furnished  him. 

The  same  winter,  the  Megareans  having  recovered  theur  \tfng 
wa)ls,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  rased  them  to  the  very  ground. 

Brasidas  after  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  having  with  him  the 
confederates,  marched  with  bis  army  into  the  territory  ^let| 
Acte.  This  Acte  is  that  prominent  territory,  which  is  disgoined 
from  the  continent,  by  a  ditch,  made  by  the  king  f.  And  Atiios 
a  high  mountain  in  the  same,  determineth  at  the  JEge^  sea^ 
Qf  $ie  cities  it  hath,  one  is  Sane,  a  colony  of  the  An&tins,  by 
the  side  of  the  sdd  ditch,  on  the  part  which  looketh  to  the  sea, 
towards  Eubcea ;  the  rest  are  Thyssus,  Cleonse,  Acrothoi,  OkK 
pbixus,  and  Dioi^  and  are  inhabited  by  promiscuous  Barba^ 
rians  of  two  languages  %  ;  some  few  there  are  also  of  the  Ohal^ 
cidsean  nation,  but  the  most  are  Pelasgic,  of  those  Tyftheile^ 
nations  that  once  inhabited  Athens,  and  Lemnos ;  and  of  Dhe 
Bisaltic  and  Chrestonic  nations,  and  Edonians;  and  dwM 
in  small  cities,  the  most  of  whicii  yielded  to  Brasidas.  But 
Sane,  and  Dion  held  out;  for  which  cause  he  staid  wifli  fais 
army  and  wasted  their  territory.  But  seeing  they  woilld  not 
hearken  unto  him,  he  led  his  army  presently  against  Toi^ine  «f 
Chalcidea,  held  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  called  in  by  the  fe^, 
who  were  ready  withal  to  deliver  him  the  city,  and  arriving  th€^ 
a  little  before  break  of  day,  he  sat  down  with  his  army  at  Aid 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  distant  about  three  furlongs  ^m 
the  city.  So  that  to  tfie  rest  of  the  dty,  and  to  the 
Athenian  garrison  in  it,  his  coming  was  unperceived.  But  the 
traitors  knowing  he  was  to  come,  (some  few  of  them  being  tise 
privily  ffone  to  him)  attended  his  approach,  and  when  they  per- 
ceived he  was  come,  they  took  In  unto  them  seven  men,  armed 
only  with  daggers,  (for  of  twenty  appointed  at  first  to  that  ser- 
vice, seven  only  had  the  courage  to  go  in,  and  were  I'ed  by  Ly- 
sbtratus  of  Olynthus)  which  getting  over  the  wall  towards  the 

•  Sphacteria.  f  Xerxeg  wlien  be  iuyadcd  Greece. 

X  The  Greek,  tnd  their  owo  Bnrbarian. 
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<inain  isea  uoseeBv^^i^  up  (far  4h^  town,  staadelh  .on  a  bUl's 
side)  to  tbe  watch  ^  that  kctp^  the  upper  end  of  the  town^  and 
hmng  slain  the  watcbmen,  brake  open  the  pot^tern  gate  towards 
CanastraMu  Brasidas  this  while,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  lay 
still,  and'tben  coming  a  little  forward,  sent  one  hundred  targe- 
tiers  before,  who  when  the  gates  should  be  opened,  and  a  sign 
agr^  on  be  set  up,  should  run  in  first.  These  men  expecting 
Jong,  and  wondering  at  the  matter,  by  little  and  little  were  at 
length  come  up  close  to  the  city.  Those  Torons^ns  within, 
which  helped  the  men  that  entered  to  perform  the  enterprise, 
when  the  postern  gate  was  broken  open,  and  the  gate  leading 
to  the  market-place  opened  likewise,  by  cutting  asunder  the  bar, 
went  first  and  fetched  some  of  them  about  to  the  postern,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  suddenly  afiright  such  of  the  town  as  knew 
4iot  the  matter,  both  behind  and  on  either  side ;  and  then  they 
put  up  the  sign  appointed,  which  was  fire,  and  received  the 
vest  of  the  targetiers  by  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  the  market- 
place. 

.  Brasidas,  when  he  saw  the  sign,  made  his  army  rise,  and 
with  a  huge  cry  of  all  at  once,  to  the  great  terror  of  those 
within,  entered  into  the  city  running.  Some  went  directly  in  by 
the  gate,  and  some  by  certain  squared  timber  trees,  which  lay  at  the 
wall  (which  having  been  lately  down^  was  now  again  in  building) 
fer  the  drawing  up  of  stone.  Brasidas  therefore,  with  the 
gieateat  number,  betook  himself  to  the  highest  places  of  the 
city,  to  make  sure  the  winning  of  it  by  possessing  the  places 
of  advantage. 

But  the  rest  of  the  rabble  ran  dispersed  here  and  there,  with- 
out diSfrence.  When  the  town  was  taken,  the  most  of  the 
Toronssans  were  much  troubled,  because  they  were  not  acquain- 
ted with  the  matter,  but  the  conspirators,  and  such  as  were 
pleased  with  it,  joined  themselves  presently  with  those  that  en- 
tered* The  Athenians  (of  which  there  were  about  fifty  men  of 
arms  asleep  in  the  market  place)  when  they  knew  what  had 
happened,  fled  all,  except  some  few  that  were  slain  upon  the 
place,  some  by  land,  some  by  water  in  two  gallies  that  kept 
watch  there,  and  saved  themselves  in  Lecythus ;  which  was  a 
fort  which  they  themselves  held,  cut  oflF  fix)m  the  rest  of  the 
xdty  to  the  sea-ward,  in  a  narrow  Isthmus.  And  thither  also 
fled  all  such  Toronceans  as  were  afiected  to  them.  Being  now  day, 
the  city  strongly  possessed,  Brasidas  caused  a  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  those  Toronseans  which  were  fled  with  the  Athe- 
nians, might  come  back,  as  many  as  would,  fo  their  own,  and 
inhabit  there  in  security.  To  the  Athenians  he  sent  a  herald, 
bidding  them  depart  out  of  Lecythus,  under  truce,  with  all  they 
had,  as  a  place  that  belonged  to  the  Chalcideans.    The  Athe- 
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nhips  denied  to  quit  the  place,  but  the  truce  thejr  de^red  fir 
one  day,  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead.  And  Brasidas  granted 
it  for  two.  In  which  two  days,  he  fortified  the  buildings  near, 
and  90  also  did  the  Athenians  theirs.  He  also  called  an  asaem- 
bly  of  the  Toronabans,  and  spake  unto  them,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore to  the  Acanthians,  adding,  <  that  there  was  no  just  cause, 
^  9fby  either  they  that  had  practised  to  pat  the  city  inU>  his 
^  hand^,  should  he  the  worse  thought  of,  or  accounted  traitors 

*  for  it,  seeing  that  they  did  it,  with  no  intent  to  brhig  the  city 

*  into  servitude,  nor  were  hired  thereunto  with  money,  but  for 

*  the  bencBt  and  liberty  of  the  city  ;  or  that  they  which  were 
'  not  made  acquainted  with  it,  should  think,  that  themselves 

*  were  not  to  reap  as  much  good  by  it  as  the  others.  For  he 
^  came  not  to  destroy  either  city  or  man.    But  had  therefore 

*  made  that  proclamation  touching  those  that  fled  with  the 
'  Athenians,  because  he  thought  them  never  the  worse  for  that 

*  friendship,  and  made  account  when  they  had  made  trial  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians,  they  would  shew  as  much  good  will  also  unto 

*  them,  or  rather  more,  inasmuch  as  they  would  behave  them- 

*  selves  with  more  equity ;  and  that  their  present  fear,  was  only 

*  upon  want  of  trial.  Withal,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  tliem- 
'  selves  to  be  true  confederates  for  the  future,  and  from  hencc- 

*  forward,  to  look  to  liave  their  faults  imputed.  For,  for  what 
^  was  past  he  thought  they  had  not  done  any  wjong,  but  suf- 

*  fered  it  rather  from  other  men  that  were  too  strong  for  them, 
'  and  therefore  were  to  be  pardoned,  if  they  had  in  ought  bcca 

*  against  him.' 

When  ^e  had  thus  said,  and  put  them  again  into  heart,  the 
truce  being  expired,  he  made  divers  assaults  upon  Lecythus. 
The  Athenians  fought  against  them  from  the  wall,  though  a 
bad  one,  and  from  the  houses  such  as  had  battlements,  and  for 
the  first  day  kept  them  ofiF.  But  the  next  day,  when  tlie  ene- 
mies were  to  bring  to  the  wall  a  great  engine,  out  of  which  they 
intended  to  cast  fire  upon  their  wooden  fences,  and  that  the  ar- 
toy  was  now  coming  up  to  the  place  where  they  thought  they 
might  best  apply  the  engine,  and  which  was  easiest  to  be  as- 
saulted :  the  Athenians,  having  upon  the  top  of  the  building 
erected  a  turret  of  wood,  and  earned  up  many  buckets  of  wa- 
ter, and  many  men  being  also  gone  up  into  it,  the  building 
overcharged  with  weight,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and 
that  with  so  huge  si  noise,  that  though  those  which  were 
near  and  saw  it,  were  grieved  more  than  afraid,  yet  such  as 
stood  further  off,  especially  the  farthest  of  all,  supposing  the 
place  to  be  in  that  part  already  taken,  fled  as  fast  as  they 
could  towards  the  sea,  and  went  aboard  their  gallics. 

Brasidas,  when  he  perceived  the  battlements  to  be  abandoned^ 
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vmi mwwbf/i l«d hfeiipeDei^ caaae'ott wWfliif  army, md  pte* 
sestif  gol  «be  fort,  aad  slciir«n  that  fae  foood  within.  Bat  the 
rcit  of  the  Atbenkms,  mbidk  before  abandoned  the  place,  with 
tfatir  ^xsKla  aod  gMes,  pat  themaelves  into  VtSkne. 

There  was  in  Lecythus  a  temple  of  Minerva. 

And  when  Brasi^  was  about  to  give  the  assault,  he  had 


nade  pioolaiiiation,  that  whoaoevisr  first  acaied  the  wall,  should 
have  taicty  *  Mioie  of  silver,  far  a  reward*  Brasidas  n^  eon* 
ceiving  that  the  place  was  won  by  meaas  not  human,  gave 
thirty  MwMB  to  the  goddess,  to  the  use  of  the  temple.  And 
then  palling  down  llscythus,  he  baik  it  anew,  and  consecrated 
unto  her  the  whole  place,  llie  rest  of  this  winter,  he  s]^ent  in 
assuring  the  places  he  had  already  gotten,  and  in  contriving  the 
conquest  of  more.  WUeh  winter  ended,  ended  the  eighth  year 
of  this  war. 

YEAR  IX. 

The  Lacedemoaiaos,  and  Athenians,  in  the  spring  of  the 
siunmerfollowiog,  made  a  cessation  of  arms,  presently  for  a 
year,  having  reputed  with  themselves  |  the  AUienians,  that 
^rsuud|i$  ^uould  by  this  means  cause  no  more  of  their  cities  to 
revolt,  but  that  by  this  leisure,  they  might  prepare  to  secure 
tl;V^  |.  and  that  if  this  suspension  liked  them,  they  might  af- 
tfjnm^s  ;na)(e  some  agreement  for  a  longer  time;  the  Lacede- 
iQonians^  that  the  Athenians  fearing  what  they  feared,  would 
upon  the  taste  of  this  intermission  of  their  miseries,  and  weary 
life,  be  the  willinger  to  compound,  and  with  the  restitution  of 
their  men,  to  conclude  a  peace  for  a  lonser  time.*  For  they 
would  fain  have  recovered  their  men,  whikt  Brasidas  his  good 
fortune  continued,  and  whilst  if  they  could  not  recover  them,  they 
might  yet  (Brasidas  prospering,  and  setting  them  equal  with 
the  Athenians)  try  it  out  upon  even  terms,  and  get  ttie  victo- 
ry. Whereupon  a  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  com- 
prehending both  themselves  and  their  confederates,  in  these 
words: 

*  Concerning  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Pythius,  it 
'  seemethgood  unto  us,  that  whosoever  will,  may  without  fraud, 
'  and  without  fear,  ask  cpunsel  thereat,  according  to  the  laws  of 

<  his  country.  The  same  also  seemeth  good  to  the  Lacedemo- 
*  nians  and  their  confederates  here  present,  and  they  promise 

<  moreover,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians  and  Phoceans, 
'  and  do  their  best  to  persuade  them  to  the  same. 

^  That  concerning  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  god,  we  shall 

*  Nintj-tbrce  pouiidi,  Qfteeo  sbiilio^ i  sterliflg*. 
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f  take  cave  to  Aod^  out  those  tiMi  hane  dBonitAAeniih  bodi  we 
'  andyou prooeeding mA right andemifty^ aeoovdingito the Iwro 
^  of  our  several  states.    And  Ant  niosoever.  else  Will,  may  do 

*  the  same,  every  one  accoidiag  to  tlK  law  of  his  own  coiib- 
^try. 

^  f  If  the  Athenians  will  acooid  that  caoh  side  shall  keep  witfi- 
^  in  their  own  bounds^  retainiog  what  diey  now  poasess,  nie  La«« 
^  cedemonians  and  the  vest  of  4he  confederates,  tonoking  the 
^  same,  think  good  thus  ; 

<  That  the  Lacedemonians  in  Goiyphasimn,  stay  waUiin  the 
'  mountains  of  Buphras  and  Tomeus,and  the  Athentanain  Cy- 

*  thera,  without  joining  together  in  any  league  either  we  with 
^  them,  or  they  with  us. 

*  That  those  in  Nisiea  and  Minoa  pass  not  the  highway,  which 

*  from  the  gateof  Megara,  near  the  temple  of  Nisos,  leaiielh  to 
'  the  temple  of  Neptone,  and  so  strught  forward  to  the  bridge 

*  that  lies  over  into  Minoa.  That  the  Megareans  pass  not  the 
^  same  highway,  nor  into  the  island  which  the  Athenians  hftve 

<  taken ;  neither  having  commerce  with  other. 

*  That  the  Megareans  keep  what  they  now  possess  in  TroeaBen, 
^  and  what  they  had  before  by  agreement  with  the  Athenians^ 
'  and  have  free  navigation  botii  upon  the  coasts  of  thdr  own 

*  territories  and  their  confederates. 

<  That  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  pass 
'  the  seas,  not  in  a  long  ship  *,  bat  in  any  other  boat  rowed  with 
^  oars,  of  burthen  not  exceeding  five  hundred  talents.    That 

<  the  heralds  and  ambassadors  that  shall  pass  between  both  sides 
^  for  the  ending  of  the  war,  or  for  trials  of  judgment,  may  go 
'  and  come  without  impeachment,  with  as  many  follower!  ^ 

*  they  shall  think  good,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

*  That  during  the  time  of  truce,  neither  we  nor  you  receive 

*  one  another's  fugitives,  free  nor  bond. 

'  That  you  to  us,  and  we  to  you  shall  aflbfd  law  according  to 

<  the  use  of  our  seveml  states,  to  the  end  our  controversies  may 
^  be  decided  judicially  without  war. 

<  This  is  thought  good  by  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  con- 

*  federates.  But  if  you  shall  conceive  any  other  articles  more 
^  friir,  or  of  more  equity  than  these,  then  shall  you  go  and  de- 
^  dare  the  same  at  Lacedemon.  For  neither  shall  the  Lacede- 
'  monians,  nor  their  confederates  refuse  any  thing  that  you 
'  shall  make  appear  to  be  just.  But  let  those  that  go,  go  with 
'  full  authority,  even  as  you  do  now  require  it  of  us.  That  this 
'  truce  shall  be  for  a  year. 

The  people  decreed  it.     Acamantis  was  president  of  the 

*  Long  ships  vtere  of  use  for  tlie  wnr,  and  lliercforc  here  excluded,  yet  tbey 
had  leave  to  use  vessels  thut  went  with  the  oar,  so  they  were  of  another  form. 
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w^sembly*,  PiMenippus  the  scribe  f,  Niciadeisovefseert^  Md 
Laches  pronounced  these  wofds :  *  With  good  fortune  to  the 
'  people  of  Athens,  a  suspension  of  arms  is  concluded,  accord- 
^  ing  as  the  LaecdeiDonians  and  their  confederates  have  agreed ; 
'  and  they  consented  before  the  people,  that  the  suspension 

<  should  continue  for  a  year,  beginning  that  same  day,  being  the 

<  fourteenth  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  §•    In  which  time  the 

<  ambassadors  and  heralds  going  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

<  should  treat  about  a  final  end  of  the  wars.    And  that  the  com- 

*  manders  of  the  army,  and  the  presidents  of  the  city  cailiog^an 
^  assembly,  the  Adienians  should  hold  a  council  touching  the 

*  manner  of  ambassage,  for  ending  oi  the  war  first.  And  the  am-» 

<  bassadors  there  present  should  now  immediately  swear  in  this 
^  truce  for  a  year.  The  same  articles  the  Lacedemonians  pro- 
pounded, and  the  confederates  agreed  unto,  with  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  in  Lacedemon,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
Geraslion. 

The  men  that  agreed  upon  these  articles  and  sacrificed  ||, 
were  these,  viz.  Of  the  Lacedemonians,  Taurus  the  son  of  Ek^he- 
timidas,  Athenaeus  the  son  of  Pericleidas,  and  Philocharidas 
4he  son  of  Eryxidedas.  Of  the  Corinthians,  ^neas  the  son  of 
Ocytes,  and  Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus.  Of  the 
Sicyonians,  Damotimas  the  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Onesimus 
the  son  of  Megacles.  Of  the  Megareans,  Nicasus  the  son  of 
Cenalus,  and  Menecrates  the  son  of  Amphidorus.  Of  the  Epi- 
daurians,  Amphias  the  son  of  Eupseidas.  Of  the  Athenians, 
the  generals  themselves,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes, 
'Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Autocles  the  son  of  Tolmssus* 

This  was  the  truce,  and  during  the  same,  they  were  continu- 
ally in  treaty  about  a  longer  peace. 

'  About  the  same  time,  whilst  they  were  going  to  and  fro, 
Scione  a  city  in  Pallene,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  Brasi- 
das.  The  Scioneans  say  that  they  be  Pellenians  descended 
of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  their  ancestors  passing  the 
seas  from  Troy  were  driven  in  by  a  tempest,  which  tossed  the 
Achs^ns  up  and  down,  and  planted  themselves  in  the  place 
they  now  dwell  in.  Brasidas  upon  revolt,  went  over  into  Scione 
by  night,  and  though  he  had  a  gaily  with  him  that  went  before, 
yet  he  himself  followed  aloof  in  a  light-horseman.  His  reason 
"was  this,  that  if  his  light- horseman  should  be  assaulted  by  some 
greater  vessel,  the  gaily  would  defend  it ;  but  if  he  met  with  a 

^  'Ew.t^arti.    'Evirrcmf,  i^ns  tlic  name  of  an  officer  timt  kept  the  citadel, 
wliicii  office  wus  but  for  a  day,  and  he  that  bad  it,  was  one  of  n^«r«Nrf. 
^  Pcbriiary, 
I)  *£#ft»l«»r«,  tbey  Mcrificed  at  tke  waking  of  all  accords  bctireen  citiea. 
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gaily  equahto  Ins  own^  he  made  account  tkit  tm&x  a<Hie  wodd 
not ,ussault. bis  boat,  but  rathec  the  gaily,  whereby  be  might  in 
th^  mean  time  go  through  in  safety**    When  he  was  over,  and 
called  the  Scionians  to  assemble,  he  spake  unto  then  as  he  had 
done  before  to  them  of  Acanthus  and  Torone^  adding,  <  that 
^  they  of  all  the  rest  were  most  worthy  to  be  commended  inas- 
/  much  as  Palknei  being  cut  off  in  the  Isthmus  by  the  Athenians 
<  that  possess  Potid»a,  and  beingno  other  than  islanders,  did  yet 
/  of  their  own  accord  come  forth  to  meet  their  liberty,  and  staid 
'  not  through  cowardliness,  till  they  must  of  neces^y  have 
^  been  compelled  to  their  own  manifest  good.     Which  was  an 
^  argument  that  they  would  valiantly  undergo  any  other  great 
'  matter  to  have  their  state  ordered  to  their  minds.    And  that 
-^  he  would  verily  hold  them  for  most  faithful  iriends  to  the 
f  Lacedemonians,  and  also  otherwise  do  them  honour.'    The 
Scioneans  were  erected  with  these  words  of  his;  and  now  every 
one  alike  encouraged,  as  well  they  that  liked  not  what  was  done, 
as  those  that  liked  it,  entertaindl  a  purpose  stoutly  to  undergo 
the  war ;  and  received  Brasidas  both  otherwise  honourably,  and 
.crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  as 
the  deliverer  of  Greece.    And  private  persons  honoured  him 
with  garlands,  and  came  to  him,  as  they  use  to  do  to  a  cham- 
pion that  hath  won  a  prize.    But  he  leaving  there  a  small  gar- 
rison for  the  present,  came  back,  and  not  long  after  carried  over 
a  greater  army,  with  design  by  the  help  of  those  of  Seione,  to 
jiiake  an  attempt  upon  M enda  and  Potidaea.     For  he  thought 
I  the  Athenians  would  send  succours  to  the  place,  as  to  an  island, 
and  desired  to  prevent  them.    Withal  he  had  in  hand  a  practice 
with  some  within  to  have  those  cities   betrayed.    So  he  at- 
tended ready  to  undertake  that  enterprise. 

But  in  the  mean  time  came  unto  him  in  a  gaily  Aristonymus 
for  the  Athenians,  and  Athenseus  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
carried  about  the  news  of  the  truce.  Whereupon  he  sent  away  his 
army  again  to  Torone.  And  these  men  related  unto  Arasidas 
the  articles  of  the  agreement.  The  confederates  of  the  Lace- 
demonians in  Thrace  approved  of  what  was  done,  and  Aristo- 
nymus had  in  all  other  things  satisfaction  ;  but  for  the  Scio- 
neans, whose  revolt  by  computation  of  the  days,  he  had  found 
to  be  after  the  making  of  the  truce,  he  denied  that  they  were 
comprehended  therein.  Brasidas  said  much  in  contradiction 
of  this,,  and  that  the  city  revolted  before  the  truce,  and  re- 
fused to  render  it.  But  when  Aristonymus  had  sent  to 
Athens  to  inform  them  of  the  matter,  the  Athenians  were 
ready  presently  to  have  sent  an  army  against  Seione.  The  La- 
cedemonians in  the  mean  time  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athe 
nians  to  tell  them,  that  they  could  not  send  an  army  against  it 
without  breach  of  truce ;  and  upon  Brasidas's  word,  challei^ed 
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tbe  dtjrTto  bdoag  mto  thciBt  ^foiag  ibemsdves  to  the  decU 
8ipD  of  the  law.  But  tbe  Atheoians  woidd  by  no  means^put 
tbe  matter  to  iudgment;  b|U  meaat^  witb  all  speed  they  could 
iBiike»  to  aend  an  an»y  against  it;  being  angry  at  the  beart 
that  it  should  oome  to  this  pass,  ^at  even  islanders  durst  re- 
vjolt,  and  trust  to  the  unpiofitable  help  of  the  strength  of  the 
LacedemoniaDS  by  land.  Besides  touching  the  time  of  the  re- 
vdt,  the  Athenians  had  more  truth  on  their  side  than  themselves 
alleged.  For  the  revolt  of  the  Scionieans  was  after  the  truce 
two  days.  Whereupon,  by  the  advice  of  Cleon,  thqr  made  a 
decree  to  take  them  by  force,  and  to  put  them  all  to  the  swoid. 
And  forbearing  war  in  all  places  else,  they  prepared  themselves 
only  for  that. 

In  the  mean  time  revolted  also  Menda  in  Palleoe  a  colony  of 
the  Eretrians.  These  also  Brasidas  received  into  protection^ 
holding  it  for  no  wrong,  because  they  came  in  openly  in  time 
of  truce.  And  somewhat  there  was  also,  which  he  cfaaiged  the 
Athenians  with,  about  breach  of  the  truce.  For  which  cause 
the  Meodseans  had  also  been  the  bolder,  as  sore  *  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Brasidas,  which  they  might  guess  at  bv  Scione,  inas- 
mvifh  ^  be  could  not  be  gotten  to  deliver  it.  Withal,  the  few 
were  they  which  had  practised  the  revolt,  who  being  once  about 
it,  would  by  no  means  give  it  over^  but  fearing  lest  they  should 
be  discovered,  forced  the  multitude,  contrary  to  their  own  incli- 
nation to  the  same.  Tt^e  Athenians  being  hereof  presently  ad- 
vioitised^  and  much  more  angry  now  than  before,  made  prepa- 
xation  to  war  upon  both,  and  Brasidas  expecting  that  they  would 
send  a  fleet  against  them,  received  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Scioneans  and  Mendseans  into  Olynthus  in  Chalddea,  and 
sent  over  thither  five  hundred  Peloponnesian  men  of  arms,  and 
three  hundred  Chalcidasan  taigetiers,  and  for  commander  of 
th«m  all,  Polydamidas.  And  those  that  were  left  in  Scione  and 
Menda,  jdned  in  the  administration  of  their  afitsiirs,  as  expect- 
ing to  have  the  Athenian  fleet  immediately  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas,  with  joint  forces, 
march  into  Lyncus  against  Arrhibeeus  the  second  time.  Per- 
diccas led  with  him  the  power  of  ihe  Macedonians  his  subjects, 
and  such  Grecian  men  of  arms  as  dwelt  among  them.  Brasi- 
das, besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  left  him^  led  with  him 
Ibe  Cbalcideans,  Acanthians,  and  the  rest,  according  to  the  forces 
they  Qould  severally  make.  The  whole  number  of  the  Grecian 
men  of  arms  were  about  three  thousand.  The  horsemen,  both 
Macedonians  and  Chalcidseans,  somewhat  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, but  the  other  rabble  of  Barbarians  was  great.  Being  en- 
tered the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus,  and  finding  the  Lyncesteans 

*  Sure  h«  would  not  reject  tbein. 
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encamped  in  fhe  field)  they  also  Mt  dovm  oppdrfte  to  thl!ir^ 
camp.  And  the  fixyt  of  each  side^  being  lodged  upon  a  hill, 
and  a  plain  lying  between  them  botli,  the  horsemen  ran  down 
into  the  same,  and  a  skinnirii,  followed  first  between  the  horse' 
only  of  them  both ;  but  afterwards  the  men  of  wrms  of  the'Lyn- 
cesteans  coming  down  to  aid  their  horse  froni  the  hill^  and  of- 
fering battle  first,  Brasidas  and  Pierdiccas  drew  dowti  their  ami/ 
Kkewise,  and  charging,  put  the  Lyncesteans  to  flight,  many  of 

•  which  being  slain,  the  vest  retired  to  the  hill  top,  and  lay  still. 
Aft^  this  they  erected  a  trophy,  and  staid  two  or  three  (bys 
expecting  the  lUyrians,  who  were  coming  to  Perdiccas  upon 
hire,  and  Perdiccas  meant  afterwards  to  have^gone  on  against 
the  villages  of  ArrhibsBus  one  after  another,  and  to  have  sittten' 
still  there  no  longer.  But  Brasidas  having  his  th^ghts  on 
Menda,  kst,  if  the  Athenians  came  thither  bcfote  his  i^nm,  it 
should  receive  some  blow ;  seeing  withal  that  the  lUyrians  came 
not,  had  no  liking  to  do  so,  but  rather  to  retire^  Whilst  the/ 
thus  varied,  word  was  brought  that  the  lUyrians  had  betrayed 
Perdiccas,  and  joined  themselves  with  Aithibeus.  So  that  now 
it  was  thought  good  to  retire,  by  them  both,  fdr^fear  of  these 
who  were  a  warlike  people,  but  yet'  for  the  time  when  to  ms»ch, 
there  was  nothing  concluded  by  reason  of  their  variance.  The' 
next  night  the  Macedonians^  and  multitude  of  Barbarians  (as' 
it  is  usual  with  great  armies  to  be  terrified  upon  causesf  unknown) 
being  suddenly  aflHghted,  and  supposing  them  to  be  man/ 
more  in  number  than  they  were,  ana  even  now  upon  them,  be^ 
took  themselves  to  present  flight,  and  went  home.  And  Feiv 
diccas,  who  at  flr^  knew  not  of  it,  thev  constrained  when  he 
knew,  before  he  had  s|)oken'With  Brasidas,  (the^  camps  being 
&r  asunder)  to  be  gone  also.  Brasidas  betimes  in  the  motiving; 
when  be  understood  tiiat  the  Macedonians  were  ^ne  away 
without  him,  and  that  the  Illyrians  and  Atrhibseans  Were  com- 
ing upon  him,  putting  his  men  Of  arms  into  a  square  form,  and 
receiving  the  multitude  of  his  light-aFmed  into  the  midst,  in- 
tended to  retire  likewise.  The  youttgest  men  of  his  tfoMiers,  he 
appointed  to  run  out  upon  the  enemy,  when  they  diarged  th^ 
army  any  wherft  with  shot ;  and  he  himself  with  three  hundred 

'  chosen  men,  marchirig  in  the  rear,  intended,  as  h^ Mired,  to 
sustain  the  foreinost  of  the  enemy  fighting,  if  theycame  eloMf 
up.  But  before  the  enemy  approached,  he  encoUitiged  his  sol- 
diers, as  the  shortness  of  the  time  gave  him  leave,  with  words  to 
this  effect: 

The  Oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  Sddiers^. 
'  Men  (tf  Peloponnesus,  if  I  did  not  mistrust,  in  respect  you 
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are  tluis-^baqdoned  by  the  M^edonians^  aod  Chat  the  Barba-- 
nans. which  ceme  upon  you,  are  many,  that  you  \^toe  afraid,  I 
should  not  at.this  time  instruct  you,  aiid  encourage  you  as  I  do. 
But  now  against  this  desef  tion  of  your  companions,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  your  enennies,  I  will  endeavour  with  a  short  instruc-* 
tion  and  hortative,  to  give  you  encouragement  to  the  full.  • 
For,  to  be  good  soldiers,  is  unto  you  natural,  not  by  the  pre-' 
sence  of  any  confederates,  but  by  your  own  valour;  and  not 
to  fear  others  for  number,  seeing  you  are  not  come  from  a  city  fj 
where  the  many  bear  rule  over  the  few,  but  the  few  over  many, 
and  have  gotten  this  for  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  over- 
coming in  fight.    And  as  to  these  Barbarians,  whom  through 
ignorance  ypu  fear,  you  may  take  notice  both  by  the  former 
battles  fought  by  us  against  them  before,  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  also  by  what  I  myself  conjecture,  and  have 
heard  by  others,  that  they  have  no  great  danger  in  them.   For 
when  any  enemy  whatsoever  maketh  shew  of  strength,  being 
indeed  weak,  the  truth  once  known  doth  rather  servie  U>  emboli 
den  the  other  side,  whereas  against  such  as  have  vidour  indeed, 
a  man  will  be  the  boldest,  when  he  knoweth  the  least.   These 
men  here,  to  such  as  have  not  tried  them,  do  indeed  make  terrible 
otkrs ;  for  tlie  sight  of  tlieir  number  is  fearful;  the  greatness 
of  their  cry  intolerable ;  and  the  vain  shaking  of  their  weapons 
on  high,  is  not  without  signification  of  menacing.   But  they 
are  not  answerable  to  this  when  with  such  as  stand  them,  they 
come  to  blows.   For  fighting  without  order,  they  will  qait 
the  place  without  shame,  if  they  be  once  pressed,  and  seeing  it 
i^  with  them  honourable  alike  to  fight,  or  run  away,  their 
valours  are  never  called  in  question.   And  a  battle  whereinf 
every  one  may  do  as  he  lists,  affords  them  a  more  handsome 
excuse  to  save  themselves.    But  they  trust  ratlier  in  their 
/standing  out  of  danger,  and  terrifying  us  afar  off,  than  in 
cpnaing  to  hands  with  us,  for  else  they  would  rather  have 
taken  that  course  than  this.     And  you  see  manifestly,  that 
all  lliat  was  before  terrible  in  them,  is  in  effect  little ;  and 
serves  only  to  urge  you  to  be  going,  with  their  shew  and 
noise.    Which  if  you  sustain  at  their  first  coming  on,  and 
again  withdraw,  yourselves  still,  as  you  shall  have  leisure,  iti 
your  order  and  plaees,  you  shall  not  only  ccmie  the  sooner  to 
a  place  of  safety,  but  shall  learn  also  against  hereafter,  that 
such  a  rabble  as  this,  to  men  prepared  to  endure  their  first 
charge,  do  but  make  a  flourish  of  valour,  with  threats  from 
afar,  before  the  battle ;  but  to  such  as  give  them  ground,  they 
are  eager  enough  to  seem  courageous,  where  they  may  do  it 
safely/ 
Wheit  Brasidas  had  made  his  'cxhcntation,  he  led  away  iiis 
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army.    And  the  Borbarians  seeing  it,  pressed  sfter  them  with 
great  cries  and  tumult,  as  supposing  lie  fled.    But  seeing  that 
those  who. were  appointed  to  run  out  upon  them,  did  so,  and 
met  them,  which  way  soever  they  came  on  :  and  that  Brasidas 
himself  with  his  chosen  band  sustained  them  where  they  charged 
close,  and  endured  the  first  brunt,  beyond  their  expectation ; 
and  seeing  also  that  afterwards  continually  when  they  charged, 
the  other  received  them  and  fought,  and  when  they  ceased,  the 
other  retired,  then  at  length  the  greatest  part  of  the  Barbarians 
forbore  the  Grecians,  that  with  Brasidas  was  in  the  open  field ; 
and  leaving  a  part  to  follow  them  with  shot,  the  rest  ran  witli 
all  speed  liter  the  Macedonians  which  were  fled,  of  whom,  as 
many  as  they  overtook,  they  slew ;  and  withal,  prepossessed  the 
passage,  which  is  a  narrow  one  between  two  hills,  giving  en- : 
trance  into  the  country  of  Arrhibseus,  knowing  that  there  was 
no  other  passage,  by  which  Brasidas  could  get  away.  And  when 
he  was  come  to  the  very  streight,  they  were  going  about  him,  to 
have  him  cut  off.   He,  when  he  saw  this,  commanded  the  three 
hundred  that  were  with  him,  to  run  every  man  as  fisist  as  he 
could  to  one  of  the  tops,  which  of  them  they  could  easiliest  get' 
up  to,  and  try  if  they  could  drive  down  those  Barbarisms  that 
were  now  going  up  to  the  same,  before  any  greater  number  was. 
above  to  hem  them  in.    These  accordingly  fought  with,  and. 
overcame  those  Barbarians  upon  the  hill,  and  thereby  the  rest 
of  the  army  marched  the  more  easily  to  the  top.   For  this  beat- 
ing them  from  the  vantage  of  the  hill,  made  the  Barbarians  also 
aft^d,  so  that  they  followed  them  no  further,  conceiving  withal, 
that  they  were  now  at  the  confines,  and  already  escaped  through. 
Brasidas,  having  now  gotten  the  hills,  and  marching  with  more 
safety,  came  first  the  same  day  to  Arnissa,  of  the  dominion  of 
Perdiccas.    And  the  soldiers  of  themselves  being  angry  with 
the  Macedonians,  for  leaving  them  behind,  whatsoever  teams  of 
oxen,  or  fardles  fallen  from  any  man  (as  was  likely  to  happen 
in  a  retreat,  made  in  fear,  and  in  the  night)  they  lighted  on  by 
the  way,  the  oxen  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  took  the  fardles  to 
themselves.   And  from  this  time  did  Perdiccas  first  esteem  Bra- 
sidas as  his  enemy,  and  afterwards  hated  the  Pelopohnesians, 
not  with  ordinary  hatred  for  the  Athenians'  sake;  but  being' ut- 
terly fallen  out  with  him,  about  his  own  particular  interest, 
sought  means  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  compound  with  these, 
and  to  be  dislei^ed  from  the  other. 

Brasidsis  at  his  return  out  of  Macedonia  to  Torone,  found 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  taken  Menda,  and  therefore 
staying  there  (for  he  thoughtit  impos^ble  to  pass  over  into  Pal- 
lene,  and  to  recover  Menda)  he  kept  good  watch  upon  Torone, 
For  about  the  time  that  these  things  passed  amongst  the  Lyn* 
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,  ike  A^tfieoians,  after  dl  wm  in  a  readiness,  set  sail  far 
Menda  and  SciODe,  with  fifty  gaUies,  whereof  ten  wereof  Cliius, 
and  out  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city,  six  hundred 
ardiers^  one  thousand  Thiacian  raercenaries,  and  other  targe- 
tiers  of  their  own  confederates  thereabouts,  under  the  conduct 
of  Nioias  the  son  of  Niceiatus,  and  Nioostratos  the  son  of  Dio* 
tiepkes.  These  laanchiiig  from  Potidssa  with  their  gallies,  and 
puttiiK  in  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  marched  presently  against 
the  MeBdieans*    The  Menda^ins  witii  their  own  forces,  three 
hundred  of  Sdone  that  came  to  aid  them,  and  the  aids  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  in  all  seven  hundred  men  of  arms,  andPolydami- 
du  their  commander,  were  encamped  upon  a  strong  hill  with- 
out the  eity.    Nicias  with  one  hundred,  and  twenty  light-armed 
sddieia  of  M ethoee,  and  sixty  chosen  men  of  arms  of  Athens* 
and  nil  his  archers  attempting  to  get  up  by  a  path  that  was  in 
the  bilk  side,  was  wounded  in  the  attempt,  and  could  not  make 
his  way  by  Cofce.    And  Nicostratus,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army^ 
soing  another  way  farther  about,  as  he  climbc4  the  hill  beii^ 
nasd  of  aeoess,  was  quite  dbordered,  and  thewhcde  army  wanted 
link  «f  being  utterly  discomfited.    So  for  this  day,  seeing  the 
the  Mendtsansaod  their  confederates  stood  to  it,  the  Atheniaae 
retard,  and  ptched  their  camp.    And  at  night  the  Mendseaoa 
iMiied  fate  vie  city.    The  next  day  the  Athenians  sidling  aiwut 
unto  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  towards  Scione,  seized  on 
ttesttbuibs,  and  all  that  day  wasted  their  fields,  no  man  com* 
mg  forth  to  q>pose  them ;  for  there  was  also  sedition  in  the  city|-. 
and  &e  three  hundred  Scionseans,  the  night  following  went 
home  i^ain.    The  next  day,  Nicias  with  the  one  half  of  the 
avmy  narehed  to  the  confines,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  the: 
Sdooseans,  and  Nicostratus  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
half,  sat  down  against  the  city,  before  the  higher  gates  towards 
PotidsHu    Polydamidas  (lor  it  fell  out  that  the  Mend«eans,  and 
their  aids  had  their  arms  lying  within  the  wall,  in  this  part)  set 
his  men  in  order  ibr  the  battle,  and  encouraged  the  Mend®ans 
to  make  a  sally.    But  when  one  of  the  faction  of  the  commons 
in  sedition,  said  to-  the  contrary,  thi^  thev  would  not  go  out, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fight,  and  was  upon  this  con-> 
tadietiim  by  Polydamidas  pulled  and  molested,  the  commons 
in  passion  presently  took  up  their  arms,  and  made  towards  the 
Peioponnesiansi  and  such  other  with  them  as  were  of  the  con* 
tiary  fiEu:tk>n,  and  falling  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  partly 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  charge,  and  partly  tlnrougn  the  fear 
they  were  in  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  gates  were  at  that 
time  opened.    For  they  imagined  that  this  insur/ectton  was  by 
some  appointment  n^e  between  them.    So  they  fled  into  the 
<^itadelj  as  many  as  were  not  presently  slain,  which  was  also  in 
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their  own  hands  before.  But  the  Athenians  (for  now  wa9  Ni- 
eias  ftl$o  come  back,  and  at  the  town  side)  rushed  into  the  city, 
with  the  whole  army,  and  rifled  it,  not  as  opened  iznto  them  by 
agreement,  but  as  taken  by  force*  And  the  captains  had  much 
ado  to  keep  them,  that  they  also  killed  not  the  men.  Alter 
this,  they  bid  the  Mendaans  use  Ihe  same  form  of  government 
they  had  done  before,  and  to  give  judgment  upon  tliose  -they 
thought  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  amongst  themselves. 
Those  that  were  in  the  citadel,  they  shut  up  with  a  wal)  reach- 
ing on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  and  left  a  guard  to  defend  it ;  and 
having  thus  gotten  Menda,  tbey  left  their  army  against  Scione. 

The  Scioaasans,  and  the  Peloponoesiaos  coming  oat  against 
them,  possessed  themselves  of  a  strong  hill  before  the  city,  which 
if  Che  enemy  did  not  win,  he  should  not  be  aUe  to  enclose  the 
city  with  a  wall.  The  Athenians  having  strongly  charged  them 
with  shot^  and  beaten  the  defendajnts  from  it^  encamped  upon 
the  bill,  and  after  they  had  set  up  IJieir  trophy,  prepared  to  build 
their  wall  about  the  cit^.  Not  long  after,  whilst  the  Athenians 
were  at  work  about  this,  those  aids  that  were  besieged  in  the 
citadel  pf  Menda,  forcing  the  watch  by  the  sea  side,  came  by 
ingbt,  and  escaping  moat  of  theip  through  the  camp  before- 
Scione,  put  themselves  into  that  city. 

As  they  were  enclosing  Scione,  Perdiecas  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Altie-> 
nhns,  upon  hatred  to  Brasidas,  about  the  retreat  made  oat  ct 
Iiyncus,  having  then  immediately  begun  to  treat  of  the  same. 
For  it  happened  also  at  this  tioie,  that  Ischagoi^  a  JLacedemo^ 
nian  was  leading  an  army  on  foot  ualo  Brasidas.  And  f^e^dic- 
cas,  partly  because  Nicias  advised  him,  seeing  the  paaeie  VfW 
made,  to  .give  some  clear  token  that  he  would  be  firm,  and 
partly  because  he  himself  desired  not  that  the  Pelopeonesiads  ' 
should  come  any  more  into  his  territoiies,  wiooght  with  his  boets 
in  Thessaly,  having  in  that  kind  ever  used  the  prime  men,  and 
so  stopped  the  army  and  munition,  as  they  woudd  not  so  much 
as  try  the  Thessalians,  whether  they  would  let  them  pass  or  not. 
Nevertheless  Ischagoras  and  Ameinias,  and  ArisliBUs  them-' 
selves  went  on  to  Brasidas,  as  sent  by  the  Lacedemonians  to- 
view  the  state  of  afiairs  there.  And  also  took  with  them  from 
Sparta,  contrary  to  the  law,  such  men  as  were  but  in  the 
beginning  of  their  youth  to  make  them  governors  of  cities, 
rather  than  to  commit  the  cities  to  the  care  of  such  as  were 
there  before.  And  Clearidas  the  son  of  Cleonymus  they  made 
governor  of  Amphipolis,  and  Epitelidas  the  son  of  Hegesander, 
governor  of  Torone. 

The  same  summer,  the  Thebans  demolished  the  walb  of  the 
Thespians,  laying  atticism  to  their  charge*.    And  though  they 
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had  ever  meant  to  do  it,  yet  now  it  was  easier,  because  the  flower 
of  their  youth  was  slain  in  the  battle  against  the  Athenians. 

The  temple  of  Juno  in  Argos,  was  dso  burnt  down  the  same 
summer,  by  the  negligence  of  Chrysis  the  priest,  who  having 
set  a  burning  torch  by  the  garlands,  fell  asleep,  insomuch  as  all 
was  on  fire,  and  flamed  out  before  she  knew.  Chrysis  the  same 
night,  for  fear  of  the  Argives,  fled  presently  to  Phlius,  and  they, 
according  to  the  law  formerly  used,  chose  another  priest  in  her 
room,  called  Phaeinis.  Now  when  Chrysis  fled,  was  the  eighth 
year  of  this  war  ended,  and  half  of  the  ninth. 

Scione  in  the  very  end  of  this  summer  was  quite  enclosed, 
and  the  Athenians  having  left  a  guard  there,  went  home  with 
the  rest  of  their  army. 

The  winter  folbwing,  nothing  was  done  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Lacedemonians  because  of  the  truce.  But  the 
Mantineans,  and  the  Tegeates,  with  the  confederates  of  both, 
fought  a  battle  at  Laodicea,  in  the  territory  of  Orestis,  wherein 
the  victory  was  doubtful,  for  either  side  put  to  flight  one  of  their 
enemies,  both  sides  set  up  trophies,  and  both  sides  sent  ofif  their 
spoils  unto  Delphi.  Nevertheless,  after  many  slain  on  either 
side,  and  equal  battle,  which  ended  by  the  coming  of  the  night, 
the  Tegeat®  lodged  all  night  in  the  place,  and  erected  their 
trophy  then  presently,  whereas  the  Mantineans  turned  to  Bu- 
.  colion,  and  set  up  their  trophy  afterward.  ' 

The  same  winter  ending,  and  the  spring  now  approaching, 
Brasidas  made  an  attempt  upon  Potidsea;  for  coming  by  night, 
he  applied  his  ladders,  ana  was  thitherto  undiscerned.  He 
took  the  time  to  app)]^  his  ladders,  when  the  bell  passed  by, 
and  before  he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  returned.  Neverthe- 
less, being  discovered,  he  scaled  not  the  wall,  but  presently 
agtf  n  withdrew  his  army  with  speed,  not  staying  till  it  was  day. 
So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  ninth  year  of  this  war  written  by 
Thucydides. 
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The  former  year's  truce  ended,  Clean  warreth  on  the  Chakiidic  eiiiet, 
ohd  recovereth  Torone.  Phaax  is  sent  hy  the  Athenians  to  move 
a  war  amongst  the  SkiUans.  Clean  and  Brasidas,  who  were  on 
both  sides  the  principal  maintainers  of  the  war,  are  both  slain  at 
AmphipoUs.  Presently  after  their  death  a  peace  is  concluded, 
and  after  that  again  a  league  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Athenians,  Divers  of  the  Lacedemonian  confederates  hereat  dis- 
conientedt  seek  the  confederacy  of  the  Argives,  These  make 
league,  first  with  the  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  then 
wUh  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  then  again  (by  the  artifoie  of  AU 
cibiadesj  with  the  Atltenians.  After  this  the  Argives  make  war 
upon  the  Epidaurians ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  upon  the  Argives, 
The  Athenian  captains  and  the  Melians  treat  by  way  of  ditdogue, 
touching  the  yielding  of  Melos,  which  the  Athenians  afterwards 
besiege  and  win.  These  are  the  acts  almost  of  liD.  years  mare 
of  the  same  war. 

TiiB'sammer  following,  the  truce  for  a  year,  which  was  to  last 
till  the  Pythian  *  hoUdm,  exfured/  During  this  truce,  the 
Athenians  removed  the  Delians  out  of  Delos ;  because  thougjk 

^•Exerchet  dedicated  to  ApoUo,  and  celebrated  at  Delplii^abnat  the  twelih  of 
the  month  Elaphobolioin,  at  may  be  gathered  by  the  begining  of  the  trace  on 
that  day. 
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they  were  consecrated,  yet  for  a  certain  crime  committed  of 
old,  they  esteemed  them  polluted  persons ;  because  also  they 
thought  there  wanted  this  part  to  make  perfect  the  purgation 
of  the  island  ;  in  the  purging  whereof,  as  I  declared  before  *, 
they  thought  they  did  well  to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  These  Delians  seated  themselves  afterwards,  every  one 
as  he  came,  in  Adramyttium  in  Asia^  a  town  given  unto  them 
by  Pharnaces. 

After  the  truce  was  expired,  Cleon  prevwled  with  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet  against  the  cities  lying  upon 
Thrace.  He  had  with  him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred  men 
of  arms,  and  three  hundred  horsemen ;  of  confederates  more, 
and  thirty  gallics.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione,  which  was  yet 
besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men  of  arms,  of  those  that  kept 
the  siege,  and  sailed  into  the  haveti  tif  the  Colophonians,  not 
far  distant  from  the  city  of  Torone.  And  there  having  heard 
by  fugitives,  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor  those  within 
sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he  marched  with  his  army  to  the 
city,  and  sent  ten  of  his  gaillies  about  into  the  haven  f*  And 
first  he  came  to  the  new  wall,  which  Brasidas  had  raised  about 
the  city  to  take  in  the  suburbs,  making  a  breach  in  the  old  "wdll 
that  the  whole  might  be  one  city.  And  Pasitelidas,  a  Lacede- 
monian captain  of  the  town,  with  the  garrison  there  present^ 
came  to  the  defence,  and  fought  with  the  Athenians  that  as- 
saulted it.  But  being  oppressed,  (and  the  gallies  which  were 
before  sent  about,  being  by  this  time  come  into  the  haven) 
Pasitelidas  was  afraid,  lest  those  gallies  should  take  the  town 
unfurnished  of  defendants  before  he  could  get  back,  and  that 
the  Athenians  on  the  other  side  should  win  the  wtdl,  and  he 
be  intercepted  between  both;  and  thereupon  abandoned  the 
wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  city.  But  the  Athenians  that  were 
in  the  gallies  having  taken  the  town  before  he  came,  and  the 
land  army  following  in  after  him  without  resistance,  and  en- 
tering the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall,  slew  some  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Toroneans  on  the  place ;  and  some  others, 
amongst  whom  was  the  captain  Pasitelidas,  they  took  alive. 
Brasidas  was  now  coming  with  aid  towards  Torone,  but  ad- 
vertised by  the  way  that  it  was  already  lost,  went  back  again, 
being  about  forty  furlongs  short  of  preventing  it.  Cleon  and 
the  Athenians  erected  two  trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another 
at  the  wall. 

The 'women  and  children  of  the  Toroneans  they  made  slaves, 
but  the  men''ofTorone,andthe  Peloponnesians,  and  such  Chal- 
cideans  as  were  amongst  them,  in  all*  about  seven  hundred, 

♦  Lib.  lii.  p.  180.  f  Into  the  bavrn  of  Torone. 
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tbejr  aeiit  away  prisoners  to  Athens.  ^  The  Pelopoonesiaos 
were  afterward  at  the  making  of  the  peace  dismissed,  the  rest 
were  redeemed  by  the  Olynthiaos,  by  exchange  of  man  for 


About  tiie  same  time  the  Boeotians  took  Panactum,  a  fort  of 
the  Athenians  standing  in  their  confines,  by  treason. 

CleoB,  after  he  had  settled  the  ^urison  in  Torone^  went 
thence  by  sea  about  the  mountain  Atbos,  to  make  war  against 
Amphipolis. 

About  the  same  time  Phsax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  who 
with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador  into  Italy  and  Sicily,  de- 
parted from  Athens,  with  two  gallies^  For  the  Leontincs,  af- 
ter the  Atheniana,  upon  the  making  of  the  peace,  were  gone  out 
of  Sicily,  received  maov  strangers  into  the  freedom  of  their 
city,  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also  to  have  made  divi- 
sion of  the  land.  But  the  great  men  perceiving  it,  called  in 
the  Syiacusians,  and  drove  the  commons  out.  And  they  wan- 
dered up  and  down  every  one  as  he  chanced,  and  the  great 
men,  upon  conditions  agreed  on  with  the  Syracusians,  aban- 
doning and  deserting  that  city,  went  to  dwell  with  the  privi- 
lege of  free  citicens  in  Syracusa.  After  this  again,  some  of 
them  upon  dislike  relinquished  Syracusa,  and  seized  on  Phoce^, 
a  certsun  place,  part  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and  upon  Bri- 
cinni«  a  castle  in  the  Leontine  territory ;  thither  also  came 
unto  tkem  most  of  the  commons,  that  had  before  been  driven 
<Kit,  and  settling  themselves,  made  war  from  those  places  of 
strengtik  Upon  intelligence  hereof,  tlie  Athenians  sent  Phsax 
thither  to  persuade  tbeir  confederates  there,  and,  if  they  could, 
all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war  upon  tlie  Syracusians 
that  were  now  b^inning  to  grow  great,  to  try  if  they  miglit 
theceby  pseserve  the  common  people  of  the  Leontines.  Pheeax 
arriving,  prevailed  with  the  Camarinaeans  and  the  Agrigen- 
tines :  but  the  business  finding  a  stop  at  Gelas,  he  went  unto 
no  more,  as  conceiving  he  should  not  be  able  to  persuade  them. 
So  he  retttmed  through  the  cities  of  the  Siculi  unto  Cataaa, 
having  been  at  Bricinniie  by  the  way,  and  there  encouraged 
them  to  hold  out ;  and  from  Catana  he  set  sail,  and  departed. 
In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going  and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he 
went  by  with  sundry  cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship with  the  Athenians. 

He  also  lighted  on  tl^ose  Locrians,  which  having  dwelt  once 
in  Messana,  were  afterwajtls  driven  out  again ;  being  the  same 
men  which  after  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  sedition  in  Mes- 
sana^  wherein  one  of  the  factious  called  in  the  Locrians,  had 
been  then  sent  to  inhabit  there,  and  now  were  sent  away  again  : 
for  the  Locrians  held  Messana  for  a  while.    Pheeax  therefore 
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chancing  to  meet  with  these  as  they  were  going  to  thdr  own 
city,  did  them  no  hurt^  because  the  Locrians. had  been  in  speech 
with  hiDfi  about  an  agreement  with  the  Athenians.  For  when 
the  Sicilians  made  a  general  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  con- 
federates refused  to  make  any  peace  at  all  with  the  Athenians. 
Nor  indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now,  but  that  they  wei« 
constrained  thereunto  by  the  war  they  had  with  the  Itonians 
and  Meh&ans,  their  own  colonies  and  borderers.  And  Phnax 
after  this  returned  to  Athens. 
"  Cleon  who  was  now  gone  from  Torone,  and  come  about  to 
Amphipoiis,  making  Eion  the  seat  of  the  war,  assaulted  the 
dty  of  Stagirus  *,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,  bnt  oould  not  take 
it ;  but  Gampselus,  a  colony  of  the  Thracians,  he  took  by  as- 
sault. And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdkcas  to  will  hkn 
to  come  with  his  forces,  according  to  the  league ;  and  other 
ambassadors  into  Thrace  unto  Polles  king  of  the  Odomantians^ 
to  take  up  as  many  mercenary  Thracmns  m  he  could,  he  lay 
still  in  Eion  to  expect  their  coming.  Biasidas,  upon  notice 
hereof,  sat  down  over  against  him  at  Cerdyliwn.  Tins  is  a 
place  betonging  to  the  Aigilians>  standing  Ugh,  and  beyond 
the  river,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  and  fnmi  whence  he  anight 
discern  all  that  was  about  him.  So  that  Cleon  could  not  but 
be  seen,  if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go  against  Ampbfr* 
polls,  which  he  expected  be  would  do ;  and  that,  in  contempt 
of  his  small  number,  he  would  eo  un  mth  the  forces  he  had 
then  present.  Withal  he  furnished  himself  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred mercenary  Thracmns,  and  took  unto  him  all  his  fid<mians, 
both  horsemen  and  targetiers.  He  had  also  of  Myreiniana 
and  Chalcideans,  one  thousand  targetiers,  besides  them  in  Am>« 
phipolis.  But  for  men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the 
most  two  thousand ;  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  bundled: 
With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas  and  sat  down  at 
Cerdylium,  the  rest  stood  ready  ordered  with  Clearidas  their 
captain  within  Amphipolis.  Cleon  for  a  while  lay  still,  but 
was  afterwards  forcad  to  do  as  was  expected  by  Brasidas.  For 
the  soldiers  being  angry  with  their  stay  there,  and  recounting 
with  themselves  what  a  command  his  would  be,  and  with  what 
ignorance  and  cowardice,  against  what  skill  and  boldness  of 
the  other,  and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their 
wills,  he  perceived  their  muttering,  and  being  unwilling  to  of- 
fend them  with  so  long  a  stay  in  one  |dace,  dislodged,  and  led 
them  forward.  And  he  took  the  same  course  there,  which  hav- 
ing succeeded  well  before  at  Fylus  gave  him  cause  to  think 
himself  to  have  some  judgment.    For  he  thought  not  that  any 

*  StBgrirM  tU  tUy  ivbcre  ArUt^tle  vwboro. 
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body  would  come  fordi  to  gi?e  him  battte^  and  gaiw  oul^  he. 
went  up  priocipaUy  to  see  the  place:  and  staid  for  greater 
forces;  oot  to  secups  him  ia  case. he  should  be  compeUed  to. 
fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  eqviron  the  city  on  aU  sides 
at  ouce,  and  in  that  maQoer  take  it  by  foroe*  So. he  west  U]p» 
aod  set  his  army  down  on  a  strong  Iiill  before  Amph|pohs^ 
standing  himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the  river  Strymouj  and  the 
situation  of  the  city  towards  Thrace ;  and  thought  he  could 
have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure  witliout  battle*  For  neither 
did  any  man  appear  upon  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates 
which  were  all  fast  shut ;  insomuch  as  he  thought  he  had  com* 
mitted  an  error  in  coming  without  engines,  beaiuse  he  thought 
he.  might  by  such  means  have  won  Uie  city^  as  being  without 
defendants.  Brasidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  re* 
move,  came  down  also  from  Cerdylium,  and  put  himself  into 
Amphipolia.  He  would  not  suffer  them  to  make  any  sally,  nor 
to  face  the  Athenians  in  order  of  battle,  mistrusting  his  owa 
forqes,  which  he  thooght  inferior,  not  in  number  (fpr  they  were 
in  fl^  manner  equal)  but  in  worth  (for  such  Athenians  aa  wei^ 
there,  were  pure,  and  the  Lemnians.and  Imbrians  which  were 
amongst  them,  were  of  the  very  ablest)  but  prepared  to  set 
upon  them  by  a  wile. .  For  if  he  should  have  shewed  to  the; 
eneiliy  both  liis  number  and  their  arnnwr,  such  as  fo^  the  pr^*f 
SKfiti^bey  were  foiced.to  use,  he  thought  that  Uiereby  h^should 
Uoliso  soon  get  the  victory,  as  by  keeping  them  out  of  $ight, 
and  out  of  their  contempt,  till  the  very  point.  .  Wh^efojR^ 
choosiog  to  himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms,  aiud  com.-: 
nutting  the  chaige  of  the  rest  to  Clearidaa,  he  resolved  to  set 
audde^y  upon  them  before  they  should  retire;  as  not  qxpepting 
tof  take  them  so  alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanc^ 
to  arrive.  And  when  he  had  called  his  soldiers  togejLbe^  to,  ^1)7 
courage  them  and  to  make  known  unto  them,  his  d?s%q^  h^ 
said  as  foUoweth ;  .  , 

Th4:  Oral  ion  of  Brasidas  to  his  Salilias*  .   , 

'  Mbn  of  Peloponnesus,  as  for  your  country,  how  by  valour 
^  it  bath  ever  retained  her  liberty ;  and  that  being  Dorians,  you 
^  are  now  to  fight  against  lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont 
^  to. get  the  victory,  let  it  suffice  that  I  have  touched. it  thus 
^  briefly.  But  in  what  manner . I.  intend  to  charge,  that  I  am 
^  now  to  inform  you  of;  lest  the  venturing  by  few  at  once,  ^nd 
^  not  altogether,  should  seem  to  proceed  from  weakness,  and 

<  so  dishearten  you.    I  do  conjecture  tiiat  it  was  in  contempt 

<  of  us,  and  as  not  expecting  to  be  fought  withal,  that  the  enemy 
'  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  they  have  now  betaken 
'  themselves  carelessly,  and  out  of  order  to  view  the  countryc 
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*  Bat  he  that  best  obwrving  such  errors  in  hi9  enemies,  shall 
, '  also  to  his  strength,  give  the  onset,  not  ahrays  openly,  and  in 

^  ranged  battle,  but  as  is  be^  for  his  present  advantage,  shall  for 
'  the  most  part  attain  his  purpose.  And  these  wiles  eany  with 
<  them  the  greatest  glory  of  all,  by  which  deceiving  most  the  ene- 

*  my,  a  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.  Thefefofe  whilst  they 
'  are  secure  without  preparation,  and  intend,  ibr  ought  I  see,  to 

*  steal  away,  rather  than  to  stay,  I  say,  in  this  their  looseness 
'  of  resolution,  and  before  they  put  their  minds  in  older,  I,  for 
^  my  part,  with  those  I  have  chosen,  wHl  if  I  can,  before  they 
'  get  away,  M  in  upon  the  midst  of  their  army,  runimg.  And 
'  you  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon  as  yon  shaJl  see  me  to  hxft 

*  charged  and  (as  it  is  probable)  to  have  put  them  into  a  fnght^ 
^  take  those  that  are  With  yon,  bbth  Atl^hipolitans,  and  idl  the 
^  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  setting  open  the  gates,  run  out 

*  upon  them,  and  with  all  possible  speed  come  up  to  stroke  rf 

*  hand,  (for  there  is  great  hope  this  way  to  terrify  them,  seeiiig 

*  they  which  come  after,  are  ever  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy 

*  than  those  that  are  already  presetit,  and  in  fight.).  And  be 
'  valiant,  as  is  likely  that  you  shoidd  that  ore  a  Spartan ;  and 
^  you  confederates,  follow  manfully,  and  bellcfve  thait  the  parts 
'  of  a  good  soldier  are  willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedience 
^  to  his  leaders ;  and  that  this  day  yotr  shall  cither  gain  yoms 

*  selves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  so  be  called  confederates  bf 

*  the  Lacedemonians,  or  else  not  only  to  se^ve  the  Atheniaiiis 

*  yourselves,  and  at  the  best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  rt*r 

*  put  to  death,  to  be  in  greater  servitude  than  before,  but  also  to 
'  be  the  hinderers  of  the  liberty  of  the  test  of  the  Grecjans. 
'  But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how  great  a  matter  is  at 
'  stake :  and  t  for  my  part  Will  make  it  appear  that  t  am  not 
•*  more  ready  to  persuade  another,  than  to  put  myself  iuto*ac- 
'  tion.' 

When  Brasidas  had  thus  said,  he  both  prepared  to  go  out 
himself,  and  also  placed  the  rest  that  were  with  Cleari&s  be- 
fore the  gates  called  the  Thractan  gates,  to  issue  forth  after- 
wards, as  was  appointed.  Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight 
when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and  again  when  he  sa- 
crificed in  the  city  by  the  temple  of  Pallas,  which  place  might 
be  seen  from  without.  It  wses  told  Cleon  whilst  Brasidas  was 
ordering  of  his  men,  (for  he  was  at  this  time  gone  off  a 
little  to  look  about  him)  that  the  whole  array  of  the  enemies 
was  plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town,  and  that  tbp  feet 
of  many  men  and  horses,  ready  to  come  forth,  might  be  dis- 
cerned from  under  the  gate.  Hearing  this,  he  came  to  the 
place,  and  wh^  he  saw  it  was  true,  being  not  minded  to  fight, 
until  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet  makbg  no  oliier  account  out 
that  his  retreat  would  be  dbcovercd,  he  commanded  at  once  to 
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give  the  signal  of  vetneatf  and  that  .a»  Omf  went,  Uieloft  irii^ 
shonM  march  foremost^  which  was  the  only  meaa^^they  had  to 
withdraw  towards  Bioik     But  when  he  thought  th^  were 
long  about  it,  eaumg  the  right  wiag  to  wheel  about,  mid  lay 
open  their  disarmed  partis  to.  the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  amy 
hrinselF.    Brafiidas  at  tl)e  same  time»  having  spied  his.  oppor-» 
tunity,  aad  thai  Die  anayof  the  Athenians  removedt said  to 
these  about  hini)  and  the  rest,  <  these  men  stay  not  fcnr  us,  it  is 
^  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  their  speais^  and  of  their  heads* 
<  For  where  siieh  motion  is,  they  use  nol  to  stay  far  the  change 
«  of  the  enemy :  therdlDre  open  me  sonaebody  the  fates  ap* 
^  pointed^  and  let  as  boldly  and  speedily  saAy  forth  upon  them.' 
Then' he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  towards  the  twnch,  and 
which  was  the  first  gale  of  the  Iiong  waU,  which  then  was 
atandittg,  and  at  high:  speed  took  the  straight  way,  in  whioh^as 
isne  passeth  by  the  stfongest  part  of  die  town,  tbeve  standeth 
now  a  trophy.    And  charging  upon  the  midst  at  thfe  Athenian 
army,  which  was  terrified  botli  with  their  bwu  disain^y  and  the 
valour  of  the  men,  foKced  them  to  fly.    And  Clearidas,'  (as  waa 
•appointed)  having  issued  out  by  the  Thmciaa  gales^  waswatbal 
c<Mniiig  upon  them.    And  il  fell  out  that  the  Atheniaos.  i^F  this 
oaexpeeted  and  sadden  attempt*  wem  on  both  sides  in.iGOili»- 
•flion ;  and  the  left  wing  which  was  next  to  Eion^  and  whidi  i»- 
•deed  was  marobing  away  before,  was  immediately  broken  off 
^fttNn  the  vest  of  the  anny>  and  Aed.    When  tluitw^i  gone, 
Brasidos  coming  up  to  the  right  wing,  was  there,  wounded. 
The  Athenians  saw  noti^hen  he  Ml^Md  they  that  were  near 
4ook  him  up  and  earned  him  off.    The  right  wing  ^stood  longer 
'40  it,  and  though  Cleon  hwsdf  prasent^  fled,  (as  atfinitihe 
'  intended  not  to  stay)  and  was  infeeioepted  by  a  Aiyreinian  tar- 
getter,  and  slain,  yet  his  men  of  arm  casting  themseb^es 
into  a  circle  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  twice  or  thrice  tesisted 
'  the  charge  of  CleaririaS)  and  shrunk  not  at  aU,  till  bc^rtwith 
the  Mj^intan  and  Chakudean  hArse^  a«d  with  the  tv^getieiBj 
they  were  put  to  flight  1^  their  darts.    Thas  the  whc^  army 
*  of  the  Athenians  ipetting  away  with  naeh  ado«over  the  hiUa, 
Old  by  several  ways:  all  that  were  not  slain  upon  the  places  or 
:  by  the  Chakidtan  horse  and  taigetiers,  vecovwed  Bion.    The 
otho'  side  taking  «p  BmaidMoat  of  the  faattfe,  and,  having  so 
long  kept  him  aliee,  breiwht  Wm  yet  bimtliiog  into  the  city. 
And  he  knew  that  his  sick  bad  gotten. the  vielogry,  bat  expited 
shortly  after.    When  Clearidas  wiA  the  rest  of  the  anny  were 
fotnmed  from  pamuit'Of  the  enemy^  they  riflsd  those  thi^  mere 
slain,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

HLfker  tins  the  confedemtes  following  the  corps  of  Brasidas, 
dl  of  them  in  their  arms^  buried  him  in  the  city  at  the  public 
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charge,  in  the  entanee  of  that  which  is  now  the  ii»rket-plpoe« 
And  the  Amphipolitans  afierwards  having  taken  in  bis  monu- 
ment with  a  wall,  killed  *  unto  him,  as  to  a  hero  f,  honoured 
him  with  games  and  anniversary  sacrifice,  and  attributed  their 
colony  unto  him,  as  to  the  fouiider;  pulUng  down  tlie  edifices 
of  Agnon  X,  and  dehcing  whatsoever  monument  might  main- 
tain the  memory  of  his  foundation.  This,  they  did,  both  for 
that  they  esteemed  Brasidas  for  their  preserver,  and  al^o  be- 
cause at  this  time,  through  fear  of  tlie  Athenians,  thi^y  comrted 
the  Lacedemonians  for  a  league.  As  for  Agnon,  because  of. 
their  hostility  with  the  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  ex*> 
pedient  for  them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they  would  be' 
acceptable  unto  him  if  tliey  did.  The  dead  bodies  they  rety- 
dered  to  the  Athenians ;  of  whom  there  was  sbin  about  shi 
hundred,  and  but  sevra  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  wu 
no  set  Iraittle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion  and  precedent 
afiright.  After  the  dead  were  taken  up,  tlie  Athemans  went 
home  by  sea,  and  Clearidas  and  those  with  him  staid  to  settle. 
the  estate  of  Amphipolis. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  summer  now  ending,  Ramphias, 
Antocharidas,  and  Epicydidas,  Lacedemonians,  were  leiuling  a 
supply  towards  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  of  nine  hundred  men  fif 
arms,  and  when  they  were  come  to  Heraclea  in  Trachi^ia,! 
they  stud  tliere  to  amend  such  things  as  tli^  thought  ami^ 
Whilst  they  staid,  this  battle  was  fought;  and  the  »iwn^ 
ended. 

The  next  winter  they  that  were  with  Ramphias  went  pre- 
sently forward,  as  for  as  the  hill  Pierium  in  Thessaly.  But  the 
Thessalians  forbidding  them  to  go  on,  and  Brasidas  tp  whom 
they  were  carrying  this  army  being  dead,  they  returned  hoiae-r 
wards;  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now  served  not,  both 
because  the  Athenians  were  upon  this  overthrow  gone  away, 
and  for  that  they  themselves  were  unable  to  perform  any  of  those 
designs,  which  the  other  had  intended.  But  the  princijfwL 
cause  of  their  return  was  this,  that  they  knew  at  their  comiQg 
forth  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  their  minds  more  set  iipoa,ft 
peace  than  war. 

Presently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  and  return  of  Ram- 
phias out  of  Thessalyj  it  fell  out,  that  neither  side  did  any  act 
of  war,  but  were  inclined  rather  to  a  peace;  the  Athenians  for 
the  blow  they  had  received  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a  little 
after  at  Amphipolis ;  and  because  they  had  no  longer  that 
confident    hope  in    their  strength,    on   which   they   relied, 

*  KHIed  tacrifitee  no  16  Mm.  f  Or  semi-^od,      '* 

f  Wbo  wot  their  true  fouadcr. 
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when  formerly  they  refused  the  peace,  bs  having  conceived 
on  their  present  success,  that  they  should  have  had  the  upper* 
hand. 

Also  they  stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest,  em- 
boldened by  these  losses  of  theirs,  they  should  more  and  more 
revolt,  and  repented  that  they  made  not  the  peace  after  their 
happy  success  at  Pylus,  when  occasion  was  offered  to  have 
done  it  honourably.  And  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other 
side  did  desire  peace,  because  the  war  had  not  proceeded  as 
they  expected:  for  they  had  thought  they  should  in  a  few 
years  have  warred  down  the  power  of  Athens,  by  wasting  their 
territory ;  and  because  they  were  fallen  into  that  calamity  in 
the  island,  the  like  whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta 
before :  because  also  their  country  was  continually  ravaged  by 
those  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helots  continually  fled 
to  the  enemy ;  and  because  they  feared  lest  those  that  remained^ 
trusting  in  them  that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of 
theirs,  r^se  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they  had 
done.  Withal  it  happened  that  the  thirty^  years  peace  with 
the  Argives  was  now  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  and  the  Ar- 
gives  would  not  renew  it  without  restitution  made  them  of 
Cynuria;  so  that  to  war  against  the  Argives  apd  the  Athenians 
both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected  also  that 
some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would  revolt  to  the  Argives, 
as  indeed  it  came  afterwards  to  pass.  These  things  considered, 
it  was  by  both  parts  thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace;  but 
especially  by  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  desire  they  had  to  re* 
cover  their  men  taken  in  the  island;  for  the  Spartans  that 
were  amongst  them  were  both  of  the  prime  men  of  the  city, 
and  their  kinsmen.  And  therefore  they  began  to  treat  pre- 
sently after  they  were  taken. 

But  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  their  prosperity,  would  not 
lay  down  the  war  at  that  time  on  equal  terms.  But  after  their 
defeat  at  Delium,  the  Lacedemonians,  knowing  they  would  be 
^ter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for  a  year,  during  which 
they  were  to  meet,  and  consult  about  a  longer  time.  But  when 
also  this  other  overthrow  happened  to  the  Athenians  at  Am- 
phipdis,  and  that  both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  slain  (the 
which  on  either  side  were  most  opposite  to  the  peace ;  the  one 
for  that  he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the  war;  the  other, 
because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions  would  more  appear,  and 
liis  calumniations  be  the  less  believed)  those  two  that  in  the 


^  *  Ampoluha  aiiJ  IJclins  wrro  sent  to  <\r<ros  to  rcn«w  llie  pence,  l»nt  tlie  Ar- 
pfives,  lioidinn^  the  I^cedcmunians  to  be  nn  dmigrrous  enemies  without  the  Athc* 
uians,  refuse  it.  , 
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two  states  aspired  most  to  be  chief,  PleistOAnax  the  son  of 
Pausaniasy  and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  his  time,  did  most  of 
all  others  desire  to  have  the  peace  go  forward ;  Nicias,  because 
he  was  desirous  (having  hitherto  never  been  overthrown)  to 
carry  his  good  fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and 
tlie  city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  the  present ;  and  for  the 
future  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time  he  had  never  made 
the  common-wealth  miscarry:  which  he  thought  might  be 
done  by  standing  out  of  danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little 
as  he  might  into  the  hands  of  fortune :  and^to  stand  out  of 
danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace*  Pleistoanax  had  the  same  de- 
sire, because  of  the  imputation  laid  upon  him,  about  his  return 
from  exile,  by  his  enemies,  that  suggested  unto  the  Lacedemo- 
nians upon  every  loss  they  received,  that  the  same  befel 
them,  for  having  contrary  to  the  law  repealed  his  banish- 
ment. For  they  charged  him  further,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Aristocles,  had  suborned  the  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer 
the  deputies  *  of  the  Lacedenionians  when  they  came  thither, 
most  commonly  with  this,  ^  that  they  should  bring  back  the 
'  seed  of  the  Semigod  f,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of  a  strange  coun- 
^  try  into  his  own :  and  that  if  they  did  not,  they  should  plough 
*  their  land  with  a  silver  plough :'  and  so  at  length  to  have 
made  the  Lacedemonians,  nineteen  years  after,  with  such 
dances  and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders  of  La- 
cedemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  enthroning  of  their 
Icings,  to  fetch  him  home  again,  who  lived  in  the  mean  time  in 
exile  in  the  mountain  Lycseum,  in  a  house  whereof  the  one 
half  was  part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, as  being  suspected  to  have  taken  a  bribe  to  withdraw 
his  army  out  of  Attica. 

Bring  troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering  with 
liimselfjl^  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  Lacedenoonians  thereby  recovering  their  men,  that  he 
also  should  cease  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  calumnrations  of  his 
enemies ;  whereas  in  war  such  as  had  charge,  could  not  but  be 
quarrelled  upon  their  losses^  he  was  therefore  forward  to  have 
the  peace  concluded. 

And  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  the  Lacede- 
monians braved  them  with  a  preparation  already  making-against 
the  spring,  sending  to  the  cities  about  for  that  purpose,  as  if 
they  meant  to  fortify  in  Attica,  to  the  end  that  the  Athenians 
might  give  them  the  better  ear.    When  after  many  meetings, 

*  e/«w«i,  ambusadors  to  the  ornGlei  were  to  called, 
t  Hercules,  from  wboin  Pleiitoanax  iirai  detcended. 
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and  maiqr  dewnads  on  either  side^  it  m»  at  last  agreed,  that 
peace  should  be  concluded,  each  part  renderkig^what  Uiey  had 
taken  in  the  war»  save  thft  the  Athenians  should  hold  Nisaea^ 
(for  when  they  libewiae  demanded  Platea,  and  the  Thebans  an- 
swered^ that  it  was  neither  taken  by  fc^rce,  nor  by  treason,  but 
vendeoed  voluntarily ;  the  Athenians  said  that  they  also  had  Ni- 
Moa  IB  the  sasne  manner.)  The  Lacedemonians  called  together 
their  confederates,  and  all  but  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians, 
£leans»  and  Megaieons,  (for  these  disliked  it)  giving  thetr  votes 
fiir  the  ending  «f  the  war,  they  concluded  the  peace,  and  con- 
firmed It  to  the  Athfenians  with  sacrifices,  and  swore  it^  and  the 
Athenians  again  unto  tbeu,  upon  these  articles. 


The  Articles  of  the  Peace  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Lacedemonians. 

The  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians,  and  their  oonfederafees, 
have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it  city  by  city,  as  foUeweth  :• 

^  ToDCHiNO  the  public  teqiples,  it  shall  be  lawCul  to  whem- 

^  soever  will,  to  sacnfice  in  them,  and  to  have  access  unto  them, 

^  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the  orates  in  the  same,  and  to  send 

^  their  deputies  *  unto  tliem^  according  to  the  custom  of  his 

,  <  country,  securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

*  The  whole^  place  consecrate,  and  temple  of  Apollo  in  Dd- 
'  phi,  aund  Delphi  itself^  shall  be  governed  by  their  oWn  law, 
^  ta3Led  by  their  own  state,  and  judged  by  their  own  judges, 
^  both  city  and  territory,  according  to  the  institution  of  the 
^placc 

.   ^  The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athenians,  wxth  their 
^  confederates,  and  the  Lacedemonians  witli  their  confederates, 
,  ^  for  fifty  yearsj  both  by  sea  and  land,  without  frauds  and  with- 
'  out  harm  doinr. 

^  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms,  with  intention  of  hurt, 
'  neither  for  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  against 
'  the  Athemaiis,  nor  for  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates, 
'  against  the  Lacedemonians,  by  any  art  or  machination  what- 
'  soever. 

^  If  any  controversy  shall  arise  between  them,  the  same  shall 
<  be  decided  by  law,  and  by  oath,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
^  agree  on. 

*  AmftMmlQni  al»out  matUxt^pf  rpligipiu 
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^Thie  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  render 
^  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 
*  The  inhabitants  of  whatsoev^  city  the  Lacedemonians 

<  shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  ftrth 

<  whither  the^  will,  with  bag  and  lMggi^;e. 

<  Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute,  taxed  in  the  time  *  of 
'  Aristides,  contiDuingto  pay  it,  shall  be  ffovemed  by  their  own 
^  laws,  and  now  that  the  peace  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  ualaw- 
^  fill  for  the  Athenians,  or  their  confederates,  to  bear  aims 
'  against  them,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
'  pay  the  said  tribute.    The  cities  are  these,  Argilus,  Stagirus, 

*  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus.  And  they  shall  be 
^  confederates  of  neither  side,  neither  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
'  nor  of  the  Athenians.  But  if  the  Athenians  can  persuade 
'  these  cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athenians 
^  to  have  them  for  their  confederates,  having  gotten  their  con- 
*sent. 

'  The  Mecybemians,  Sansans,  and  Singeaos,  shall  inhabit 
'  their  own  cities,  on  the  same  conditions^  with  the  (Hynthiaiis 
'  and  Acanthians. 

^  The  Lacedemonians,  wad  their  confederates,  shall  render 
'  Panactum  unto  the  Athenians.  And  the  Athenians  shall  ren^ 
^  der  to  the  Lacedemonians^  C!oryphasium  f,  Cythera,  Methone^ 
'  Pteleum,  and  Atalante. 

^  They  shall  likewise  deliver  whatsoever  Lacedemonians  are 
'  in  the  prison  of  Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place  soever, 
'  in  the  Athenian  dominion ;  and  dismiss  all  the  Pelopona^ 

<  sians,  besieged  in  Scione,  and  all  that  Brasidas  did  there  put 
'  in,  and  whatsoever  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  are  in 

*  prison,  either  at  Athens,  or  in  the  Athenian  state.  And  the 
'  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  deliver  whomso- 
^  ever  they  have  in  their  hands  of  the  Athenians,  or  their  con- 
^  federates,  in  the  same  manner. 

<  Touching  the  Scioneans,  Toronseans,  and  Sermylians,  and 
^  whatsoever  other  city  belonging  to  the  Aldienians,  the  Atlie- 
'  nians  shall  do  with  them  what  they  think  fit. 

'  The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  Lacedemonians 

<  and  their  confederates,  city  by  city ;  and  that  oath  shall  be 
^  the  greatest  that  in  each  city  is  in  use;  the  thing  that  thqr 
^  shall  swear,  shall  be  this.     I  stand  to  these  artictes^  and  to 


*  Which  was  lh«  first  time  that  the  A  then  inns  began  to  command  the  rett  of 
Greece,  for  when  in  the  end  of  the  Medan  vtnr  the  Lacedemonians  left  that  com- 
mand, the  Athenians  nndertook  it,  and  taxed  the  severol  cities  with  tribate  to- 
wards the  war.     The  war  ended,  the  tribute  ended  not. 

f  Ihc  proinontury  ufcerciu  Pylus  stood,  (lut  here  iqx  P)'1u«.' 
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this  peace  tntly  and  sincerely.  And  the  Lacedemonians  and 
their  confederates,  shall  take  the  same  oath  to  the  Athenians. 
This  oath  they  shall  on  both  sides  every  year  renew,  and  shall 
erect  pillars;  [Inscribed  with  this  peace]  at  Olympia,  Pythia*, 
and  in  the  Isthmus ;  at  Athens,  within  the  citadel  i  and  at 
LaM^emon,  in  the  Amyclaeum  t- 

'  And  if  any  thing  be  on  either  side  formtten,  or  shall  be 
thought  fit  upon  good  deliberation  to  be  changed ;  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  them  to  do  it,  in  such  manner  %  as  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Athenians  shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

*  This  peace  shall  take  beginning  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  motttii  Artemisium,  Pleistolas  being  Ephore  at  Sparta, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  Elaphebolium  §  aiter  the  account  of 
Athens,  Alcieus  being  Archon. 

<  Hiey  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  these ;  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  Pteistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes, 
Acanthus,  Daidus,  Ischagoras,  Pbilocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  An- 
thippus,  Tellis,  Alcenidas,  EmpecLias,  Mcnas,  Laphilus.  Of 
the  Atlienians  these,  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches, 
Euthidemus,  Prodes,  Pythadorus,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasy- 
cles,  Theagenes,  Aristocoetes,  loldus,  Timocrates,  Leon,  La- 
madius,  Demosthenes.' 
This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  H  of  winter,  and  the 
spring  then  beginning,  presently  after  the  city  Bacchanals,  and 
fbll  ten  years,  and  some  few  days  over,  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  and  the  beginning  of  this  war.  But  now  for  the  cer- 
tainty hereof,.let  a  man  consider  the  times  themselves,  and  not 
trust  to  the  account  of  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places 
baref  chief  offices,  or  for  some  honour  to  themselves,  had  their 
names  ascribed,  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing.  For  it  is 
not  exactly  known  who  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  office,  or 
who  in  the  midst,  or  how  he  was^  when  any  thing  fell  out. 
But  if  one  reckon  the  same  by  summers  and  winters,  according 
as  they  are  written,  he  shall  find  by  the  two  half  years,  which 
make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of  ten  summers,  and  as 
manv  winters  continuance. 

The  Lacedemonians  (for  it  fell  unto  them  by  lot  to  begin 
Che  restitution)  both  dismissed  presently  those  prisoners  they 
had  then  in  their  hands,  and  also  sent  ambassadors,  Ischagoras, 

♦  By  Delphi  whore  the  Pythian  grames  were  kept. 
f  Ainyclseunij  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

X  This  article  displeased  the  confederates  of  Lacedeinoo,  because  the  articles 
nifi^ht  by  tbis  be  changed  without  them. 

I  February. 

II  It  appears  here  tbat^  the  month  Etaphebolitin  amoii^st  the  Atbcoians  was 
the  last  month  of  their  winter  qiiurter. 
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Menas,  and  PbilodiaiUM  into  the  puts  upon  Tlirace,  with 
caniinaBd  to  Clcaridaa  to  deliver  up  Anqibipolis  to  the  Athe- 
1MDS»  ud  veqaiffkig  the  fast  of  tbdr  confederates  Iheie  to  ac^ 
eept  if  the  peace  in  sueli  nanner  as  was  for  evely  of  them  ac- 
coided.  But  they  woidd  not  do  it,  beeanse  they  thought  it 
was  not  for  their  advantage.  Aad  Clearidas  abo^  to  gnrtify  the 
Chnkideaos,  amrendciad  not  the  mij,  aHciginf  that  he  cookL 
notdo  it  whether  they  would  oi'  not.  And  comii^  feway  aoon 
after  with  those  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon^  both  to  purge 
himself^  if  he  should  be  aocosed  by  those  with  Ischagoias  for 
disobeying  the  states  command,  and  lo  also  try  tf  the  peace 
might  by  any  means  be  shidien :  when  he  fotnd  it  firm,  he 
Umsetf  being  sent  back  by  the  Laeedemonians,  wlih  eomaaaud 
principally  to  smrender  the  place,  and  if  he  oooM  not  do  that, 
thai  todmw  thenoe  all  thePekpmiiasians  that  ^wie  in  it,  im- 
medialely  took  his  journey.  Bat  the  confedemtes  chanced  to  be 
pieseDt  Hbeoiselves  in  Laoedenaan,  and  the  Looedeflnoniaos  re- 
quired such  of  liiem  sa  farmetly  refaaed,  that  they  woaM  ac- 
cept the  peace :  bot  they,  npos  the  same  pvetence  on  wluch 
they  faadrejected  it  before,  asid,  that  unless  It  weve  more  rea- 
sonable, they  wouU  not  aecept  it.  And  the  Lacedemonians 
seeing  they  refused,  dismissed  them,  and  by  tbcmselves  entered 
with  the  Athenians  jftio  a  league;  beoanse  they  tmagined  that 
the  A^gives  wotdd  not  renew  ilteirpeace  <becanse  they  had  le^ 
fused  it  befoie,  wtoi  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argos,) 
and  lield  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  widmut  tiie  Artie- 
xusas :  and  also  conceived,  ibat  by  tUs  means  tl\e  Mst^of  Prfo- 
ponncsHs  would  not  atir ;  for  if  they  could,  they  would  turn  to 
the  Athenians.  Wherefae  ihe  ambassadeas  of  Athens  brin^g 
then  present,  and  conference  had,  they  agreed,  and  the  caIn 
and  loigue  was  oonckidcd  Hin,  in  the  ttfms  flowing. 

The  Articles  of  the  League  between  tin  Lacedemonians  and 
the  Athenians. 

*  Thb  Lacedemonians  shall  be  confiederates  with  the  Athe- 
'  nians  for  fifty  years. 

<  If  any  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
^  and  do  the  LacedMaaonians  any  harm,  the  Athenians  shall  aid 

<  the  Lacedemonians  against  them  in  the  strongest  manner 
^  they  can  possibly.    But  if  the  enemy,  after  he  liath  spoiled 

<  the  country,  shall  be  gone  away,  then  that  city  shall  be  held 

<  as  enemy  both  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 

<  and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  them  both ;  and  both  cities  shall 
'  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly.  And  tUs  to  be  done  justly^ 
'  r^ily,  and  sincerely. 
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<  And  if  any  enemy  shall  invade  flie  terrilories  of  Atkeniau, 
^  and  do-  the  Atheniaiii  any  faann,  then  the  Lacedemoniana 
^  shaH  aid  the  Athenians  against  them  in  tlie  strongest  manner 
'  they  can  possibly.  But  if  the  enemy,  after  be  hath  spoiled 
'  the  eJontitfyy  shall  be  gdne  away^  then  shall  that  city  be  held 
^  fbrenaay  both  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 
^  and  shall  be  warted  open  by  both,  and  both  tiie  cities  shdl 

*  again  lay  dowa  the  war  together.  And  this  to  be  done  jusdy, 
'  readily^  and  sinoesely. 

^  If  tl^eir  slaves  shall  rebel,  the  Athenmns  shall  assist  the 

*  JLacedemoniaps  with  all  their  strength  possible. 

*  These  things  sMI  be  Movn  unto  by  the  same  men  onei- 

<  ther  side  that  swioM  the  peaoey  and  diaii  be  every  year  fe^* 
'  sewed  by  the  Lseedemoafianft  at  their  coming  to  the  Baocha^ 

*  nab  *  at  Athens^  and  by  the  Athenians  at  their  going  to  the 
'  HyaointhMni'  feast  at  Lacedemon ;  and  either  side  shidl  eiect 
^  a  piUsr  [msofibed  with  this  league]  otie  dt  Lacedemon,  near 

*  unto  ApoHo  in  the  Amy^nm,  another  at  Athens  near  Mi«* 

*  nerva  in  the  eiladel. 

^  If  it  shall' seem  good  to  the  LacederoMiaos  and  Athenians 
^  to  add  4r  lake' aiway^aiyy  thing  tooohing^he  league,  it  shall  be 

*  lawful  f^  ibem  to  do  it  jointly. 

^  Oi  the  Laeedemoaums  took  the  oathy  these,  Pkistoenax, 

<  Agis^  PteistolaS)  Damagetusy  Chionis^>  Metageaes,  Acanthus^ 
^  DSudus,  Isohftgoias,  Philocharidib,  Z^xidas^  Anthippus,  Al* 
^  dnadas,  Tellis,  Ernpe^,  Mena6,Lapbiliis.  Of  the  Athe^ 
'niaos,  Lampon,  istMtiooieas^  Laches^  Nidas,>EutIqrdennis, 
'  Prodes,  Pjthodonis^  A^n,  Myrtilui,  Thraayeles,  Thea« 
'  genes^  Arifl^toerates,  lolcius,  Timoorates,  Leon,  Lainachufi^ 
^  and  DsnMstbemes/ 

This  liMg^6  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace.  And  the 
Athenian*  delivered  to  the  Lacedemonians  the  men  they  had 
taken  ill'  tiie  island ;  and  by  tMs  f&toe  began  the  summer  of  the 
eteventb  year.  Asd  hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  yean 
whieh  thti  ftrst  vtw  continued,  without  intermissioo. 

YEAR  XL 

After  the*  peaqe  aad  league  made  between  the  Laosdemo* 
nians'  and  Atheniansy  after  the  leu  years  war,  Pleiatotaa  being 
ephore  at  Lacedemoa,  and  Akatts  arehan*  of  Athaua;.  though 
tbsiewere  peaoe  to  those  that  had  aeeeptsd  it;  yet  the  Coijn- 
diians  and  some  ckies  of  Peloponnesus  endeaxteused  to  iover- 

tlfil«*. 

T 
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tlinmr%hat  was  done,  and  preBently  aroBe  anotlier  stir,  by  the 
confederates^  agamst  Lacemnon.  And  die  Laoedemouiaiis 
abo  after  a  while  became  soqpect  imto  the  Alheaians,  fclr 
Bot  ytiSanmng  aamqwimfc  agreed  on  in  the  artioies*  And 
iinr  8BC  yean  a^  tensionths^  they  afaatained  from  entermg  into 
each  dther's  tmtiHics  ^ith  their  armat  bat,  the  peace  behig 
bQtweak,  they  did>  eadi^ither  abnaai  vrtiat  faarm'they  eoaU; 
and  in  the  end,  were  forced  to  diasolre  the  peaee,  made  after 
those  ten  yean,  and  fell  again  into  opeii  inur.  ^  This  also  harh 
the  same  Thncydidea  of  Adhens  written  firom  point  to  point,  bj 
aommers  and  wintecs,  as  every  thing  caoae  to  pass,  until  saurn 
time  as  the  Laeedemonians,  am  their  coafedemtes,  had  made 
an  end  of  the  Atheoiaa  dominion,  and  had  taken  their  boav» 
walls,  and  Peirseus.  To  which  time  fiom  the  be{^nkig  of  Ibe 
war, it  lain  aU  twenty«se¥eo  yean^'^  Aa  for  the^^compoailioa 
between^  if  any  man  shall  think  it  not  to  be  aoooanted'i^h 
the-  war,  he  sludl  think)  amiss.  Foe  let  bite  look  into  theac^ 
tions'that  passed  as  th6y  are  distinctly  set  down,  pod  hc»dMdl 
find,:  that,  that  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peaoe^  in  which 
theyinci^er  rendered  all,  nor  accepted  aU,  acoaidhig  to:liBK<ab>> 
ticks*/  Besides,  in  the  Maotinean  and  Epidanriaa  wars»  smi 
in  other  actions^  it  waa  on  both  sides  ii!4niMNU  Moresifei^ 
tfae  Mnfederates  on  the  holders  of  Thraee  oontmued  in  hostilify 
aa^befare^  and  the  Boeotians  bad  bat  a  truce  fiom.aiejtcai 
daiys  to  another.  iSo  that,  with  the  fimt  ten. yean. iwntf)  and 
wQth  this  doobtfttl  ceamtbn,  and  the. war  that  followed  aAecit^ 
a  man  shall  find^  counting  by  the  times,  Ihat  it  camera  joiBt 
aamal|v  yeass^  and  sottie  few  days;  and  that  those  wii»  haUl 
npda: the. prediction  of  the  omcles,  have  this  nunaber  oaigr  M 
agree*  •And  I  remember  yet,  that  from  the  .very  begionibgidr 
this  ina,  and  so  on,  till  the  end,  it  waa  ufttcied  bf  manyythfll)t| 
should  be  of  thrice  nine  years  conttmianee.  And  for  ^^tim^ 
thereof  I.  lived  in  my  strength,  and  ap^sed  my  mind  to  gain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  same.  It  hunpeiMxl  abo  <fail>£  waa 
banbhed  my  ooontiy  for  twei^ty  yearn,  amr  n^  ohaigeiil  Aabl^ 
pUnolb;  wheseby  beiog  present  at  the  aflairs  of  hoSsi,  aad/CSp 
pecnUy  of  the  I>BoedenioQmns,.by  resson  of  my  exile,  I  eonld 
at  lebure  the  better  learn  the  truth  ol  aU  thi^  pBssed.>  3%^ 
t}oanrieb  thereibre,  and  perturbations  of  the  peaoe,  after  ittM^ae 
ten  yearly. and  that  wbi(^  followed,  aceoidtng  as  Aom  time.' to 
timeihewarwascam^  IwiUfiow  piiisue.  .     .    * 

.  Aftertbe  ccmdudipg  pf  the  fifty  years  peaces  and  the^l^^ 
wbifhi  fi^lk>wedy  aiid.when  those  amba^sedoia  wWchtiwesi  jsetit 
for,  YMijtof  ib^iestof  t^ek^poi|D|9«itf^  toa^^  tibeaaid  poaoa, 
wei?  d^pwted  frons  I^iQ^deAoon,  ih^  ,Cori^thial|^  (die  jestfeteg 
all  to  their  o^  cities)  burning  firsts  to  Aisos^  entered  into 
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tmitf  with  same  of  the  Axgive-magittmlesy  to  tlito  prnpase, 
tfMit  the  Laoedemonians  had  oiade  a  peace  and  kagne.  with  the 
Athenians,  their  heretofore  mortal  enemicB  tending  net  to  the 
benefit,  but  to  the  eoakving  of  Brloponnesns^  it  bdwrnng 
them  to  consider  of  a  leoorae,  for  the  safety  of  the  samci  and  to 
nake  a  jdecree,  that  any  city  of  the  Grecians  that  wonldy  and 
were  a  free  city,  and  admitted  the.like,  and  equal  trials  of  jndg- 
ment  with  thdrs,  might  make  a  isagne  with  the  Argives,  for 
the  one  mutually  to  akl  the  other,  andto  assign  them  a  few 
men,  with  absolute  authority  from  the  state,  to  treat  with ; 
and  that  it  should  not  be  motioned  to  the  people,  to  the  end, 
that  if  the  nmkitode  would  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be  un- 
known that  ever  tbtjfi  had  made  such  a  motion ;  affinmng  that 
many  wouU  coma  into  thb  oonfedeiacy  upon  hatred  to  tfw  La- 
cedeBMoiaos.  And  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  this 
oMTture,  went  home.  These  men  of  Argos,  hariog  heard 
them,  and  reported  their  proposition,  both  to  the  magistrates, 
and  to  the  people,  the  Argms  ordered  the  same  accortingly, 
and  elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it  shonM  be  lawful  for.  any 
Grecian  to.make  the  league  that  would,  eaeept  the  Lacedemo- 
nians^-and  the  Athenians,  with  neither  of  which  th^  wcfe  to 
enter  into  aay  league,  without  the  consent  of  the  Argive  people. 
And  this^ibe  Argives  did  the  more  willingly  admit,  as  well  for 
that  they  saw  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  war  upon i  them, 
(for  the  trace  between  them  was  now  upon  exnriog)  as  also 
becaase  the?  hoped  to  have  the  principi^y  of  Petapoanesus. 
For  about  thili  tmie  Laccdemon  had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was 
incDBtempt  for  the  losses  it  had  received^  And  the  Aigives 
ia  att^KKnts  were  in  good  estate,  as  not  havint^^eaneurred  in 
thft'Attie.  war,  hot  rather  been  in  peace  with  both,  and  thereby 
gotttt  in  their  revenue.  Thus  the  Argives  received  into 
leagua  all  such  Grecians  as  came  onto  them. 

Ffaat  of  all  therefore^  came  in  the  Maatineans,  and  their 
ooaftdeiates;  which  they  did  for  fear  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
For.  a^past  of  Arcadia,  during  the  war  of  Athens,  !^«as  come 
under  r  the  obedience  of  the  Mantineans,  over  whieh  they 
thought,  the  Lacedemonians,  now  they  were  at  rest,  woiU  not 
permit  them  any  longer  to  command.  And  therefore  they 
wiiBngly  joined  witii  the  Argives,  as  being' they  thought  a  great 
city,  ever  enemy  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  governed  as  their 
own  by  democracy.  When  the  Mantineans  had  revolted,  the 
lasi  ef  Feloponaesus  began  also  to  mutkeramongst  tlifemtelves, 
Hiat  il  was  fit  for  them  to  do  the  like;  coMecvhig  that  thdrc 
was  tfomewhat  in  it,  more  than  they  knew,  that  made  the  Man- 
tiaean^tatum;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
amongst  many  other  causes,  for  that  it  was  written  in  the  ar- 
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tides  of  %e  Attic  peaee,  '  That  it  sholild  be  kwfol  to  «U 
^  antb,  or  take  away  from  the  same,  whatsoever  shoaU  seem 
*  good  to  the  two  cities  of  the  Lacedemonia&s  and  the  Athe- 
^  nians.'  For  this  was  the  article  that  the  most  troubled  the 
Peloponnesians^  and  pat  them  into  a  jealousj,  diat  the  lAce- 
demonians  might  have  a  purpose  joining  with  the  Athenians,  to 
bring  them  into  subjection.  For  in  justioe  the  power  of 
chan^ng  the  articles,  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
confederates  in  general.  Whereupon  many  fearing  such  an 
intention,  applied  themsdves  to  the  Argives,  every  one  seve- 
rally striving  to  come  into  then:  leame. 

The  Lacedemonians  perceiving  this  stur  to  begin  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Corinthians  were  both  the  contrivers  of  it, 
and  entered  themselves  also  into  the  league  with  Aigos,  sent 
ambassadors  unto  Corinth  with  intention  to  prevent  the  sequel 
of  it,  and  accused  them,  both  for  the  whole  design,  and  for 
their  own  revolt  in  particular,  which  they  intended  to  make 
from  them,  to  the  league  of  the  Argives;  saying  that  they 
should  therein  infringe  their  oath,  and  that  they  had  ali^cady  done 
unjusdy,  to*  refuse  the  peace  made  with  the  Athenians ;  for  as 
much  as  it  is  an  article  of  their  league*,  tfiat  what  the  major 
part  of  the  confiederetes  should  condude,  unless  it  vrere  hin- 
dered by  some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good.  But 
the  Corinthians  (those  confederates  which  had  refused  the 
peace  as  well  as  they,  being  now  at  Corinth ;  for  they  had  sent 
ibr  them  before)  in  their  answer  to  the  LoKsedeinonians,  did  not 
openly  allege  the  wrongs  they  had  reedved ;  as  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anactorium,  nor  any  thing 
else  they*  had  in  this  war  lost  $  but  pretended  not  to  betrav 
those  of  Thrace,  for  that  they  had  in  particular  taken  an  oath 
unto  them,  both  when  (together  with  Potideea)  they  first  re- 
volted, and  also  another  afterwards.  And  therefore  they  did 
not  break  the  oath  of  theur  league,  by  rejecting  the  peace  with 
Athens.  For  having  sworn  unto  them  by  the  gods,  they 
should  in  betraying  them,  ofiend  the  gods.  And  whereas  it  is 
said,  U7iless  some  god  or  hero  hinder  if,  this  appeareth  to  be  a 
divine  hindratice.    Thus  they  answered  for  their  old  oath. 

Then  for  their  league  with  the  Argives,  they  gave  this  an- 
swer :  *  that  when  they  had  advised  with  their  friends,  they- 
'  would  do  afterwards  what  should  be  just.'  And  so  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Lacedemon  went  home.  At  the  same  time  were 
present  also  in  Corinth,  the  ambassadors  of  Argos,  to  invite 
the  Corinthians  to  their  league,  and  that  without  delay.    But 

*  The  Peloponnesian  leaf  iiq  against  Athcni. 
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the  Coriflthians*  appointed  them  to  come  again:  at  their  next 
sitting. 

Presentlv  after  this,  came  unto  them  an  ambassage  also 
from  the  Eleans.  And  first,  they  made  a  league  with  the  Co- 
rinthians I  and  going  thence  to  Aj^os,  made  a  league  with  the 
Argives,  according  to  the  declaration  *  before  mentioned.  The 
Eleans  bad  a  quarrel  with  the  Lacedemonians  conceming  Le- 
preom.  For  the  Lepreates,  having  heretofore  warred  on  cer- 
tain of  the  Arcadians,  and  for  their  aid  called  the  Eleans  into 
their  confederacy,  with  condition  to  give  them  the  moiety  of  the 
land  to  be  won  from  them,  when  the  war  was  ended,  the 
Eleans  gave  unto  the  Lepreates,  the  whole  land  to  be  enjoyed 
by  themselves^  with  an  imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  f  to  be 
paid  to  Jupiter  Olympian,  which  they  continued  to  pay,  till  the 
b^inning  of  the  Athenian  war.  But  afterwards,  upon  pre- 
tence of  that  war,  fpyiog  over  the  payment,  the  Elaans  would 
have  forced  them  to  it  s^ain,  .The  Lepreates  for  help,  having 
recourse  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  cause  being  referred  to 
their  decision,  the  Eleans  afterwards,  upon  suspicion  that  the 
Lacedemonians  would  not  do  them  rights  renounced  the  re- 
ference, and  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Lepreates.  The  Lace- 
demonians, nevertheless  gave  sentence^  <  that»  the  Lepreates 
*  should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it,  or  not,  and  that  the  Eleans  did 
'  the  injury ;'  and  because  the  Eleans  had  not  stood  to  the 
reference,  the  Lacedemonians  put  into  Lepreum,  a  garrison 
of  men  of  arms.  The  Eleans  taking  this,  as  if  tlie  Lacedemo- 
nians had  received  their  revolted  city,  and  producing  the  ar- 
ticle of  their  league,  *  that  what  evecy  one  possessed,  when  they 
'  entered  into  the  Attic  war^  the  same  they  should  possess  when 
'  they  gave  it  over,'  revolted  to  the  Aigives,  as  wronged,  and 
entered  league  with  them,  as  is  before  related. 
^  After  these  came  presently  into  the  Argive  league,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  the  Chucideans  upon  Thrace.  The  Boeotians  also^ 
and  Me^areans  threatened  as  much,  but  because  they  thought 
the  Argive  democracy  would  not  be  so  comouMlioiis  for  them, 
who  were  governed  according  to  the  government  of  the  Jjacede*^ 
monians  by  oligarchy,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  expunged 
Scione,  slew  all  that  were  in  it  at  man's  estate,  made  slaves  qf 
the  women  and  children,  and  gave  their  territoiy  to  the  Pla- 
taeans. 
.   They  also  replanted  the  Delians  in  Delos,  both  ip  coosider- 


*  The  decree  of  the  Arg^ives  (bat  any  Grecian  that  would  migrht  make  a  lea^ae 
with  th«n,  treatiD^  with  the  twelve  conmiMioners  hj  them  chottn  to  that  par- 
pose. 

t  One  hundred  and  eig^hty  pounds  t«n  ihilling^s  sterling. 
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Btion  of  the  defeats  they  had  received  After  their  expulidoD^  and 
also  because  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  commanded  it. 

The  Fhoceans  and  Locrians  also  bc]^  tL  war  at  that  time 
agunst  each  other. 

And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives^  b^ing  now  leapned^  went 
to  Tegea,  to  cause  it  to  revolt  from  th^  Lacedemonians ;  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  important  piece  of  Petoponnesus,  and  mak- 
ing account,  if  they  gained  it  to  then*  side,  the/  should  easfly 
obtain  the  whole.  But  when  the  Tegeates  refused  to  become 
enemies  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Corinthians,  who  Hit  then 
had  been  very  forward,  grew  less  violent,  and  were  aMid,^{hat 
no  more  of  the  rest  would  come  in.  Nevertheless  they  wentto 
the  Boeotians^  and  solicited  them  to  enter  into  league  with 
them,  ahd  the  Argives,  and  to  do  as  they  did.  And  the  Cc>- 
rinthians  further  desired  the  Boeotians  to  go  along  witifi  them 
to  Athens,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  £ys  tnice,  to 
that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Bceotrans, 
presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifbr  years  peace,  on  the  iiame 
terms  that  the  Boeotians  had  it ;  if  the  Athenians  reftised^'Hhen 
to  renounce  theirs,  and  to  make  no  more  truces  herdtfter 
vdthout  the  C<vinthians.  The  Corinthians  having  mad6  tMs 
req'ue^  the  Boeotians  willed  them  touching  the  league  with 
the  Aleves  to  stay  k  i^ile  longer,  and  went  with  tbem  t^ 
Athiens,  but  obtained  not  the  ten  days  truce,  the  Athenians  an- 
sWerta^,  that  if  the  Corinthians  were  confederates  with  the  La- 
c^edeiridnians,  they  had  a  peace  already.  Nevertheless/,  the 
Boeotians  would  not  relinquish  their  ten  days  trace,  fhbtigh 
the  ^brinthians  both  required  the  same,  and  afflmyMl'rtjiat  it 
im  "SO  before  agreed  on.  Yet  the  Athenians^  granted  the 
C!oriirth1ans  a  cesisation  of  arms,  but  withoot  solemn  tMWd^ 

lloll^ 

^';  The  same  sumnaer  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  whtfle 

Eiifetf  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanaie,  the  soiH  of  PaittaiiiaSy 
ttg  ct  the  Lacedemonians,  made  war  upon  the  Parrha^iatts'of 
Ar^idia,  subjects  of  the  Mantineans,  partly  as  called  in,  by  oe* 
casfon  of  sedition,  and  partly  because  they  intended,  if  they 
could^  to  demolish  a  fortificatbn  which  tbe  Mantineans  llad 
buih,  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in  Cypsda,  in  the  teitftoiy 
at  the  'Parrhasians,  towards  Sciritb  of  Laeonia«  The  Lace- 
demoniakis  therefore  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Phrrha- 
$Ians»  And  the  Mantineans  leaving  ihtfr  own  city  to  the 
custody  of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  aM  the  Panha- 
sfans  their  confederates.  But  being  unable  to  defend  both  the 
fort  6f  Cyp^ela,  and  the  cities  of  the  Parriiarians  too,  they  went 
home  again  s  and  the  Laoedemonians^  when  they  had  set  the 
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PaiAasiaiis  al  libertji;,  and  d^moljshfd  tH^  foiti6<aitioD^  went 
home  likewise.  •  •   \  .  ^ 

The  same  summer^when  those  spl^iers  which  went  out  with 
Brasidas^  and  of  which  Clearidas,  after  the  making. of  the 
peape,  had  the  chaigei  were  letumed  from  the  parts  upon 
Thrace,  the  Lacedempniaos  made  a  deqree,  that  those  Helotes 
which  bad  fought  uader  Brasida%  should  receive  their  liberty, 
and  inhabit,  where  they  thought  goo4^  but  not  long  after,  they 
placed  tlieaoy  together  with  such  ot}iers  as  had  been  newly 
enfranchised,  in  Lepremn.  a  city  standing  in  the  eonfinea  be- 
tween l4iconia»  and  tbet  Ekans,  ^ith  whom  they  were  now  at 
varianpe. 

Fearing  aho  lest  those  citizens  of  their  owo,  which  had.  been 
taken,  in  the  island*,  and  had  delivered  up  tbelr  anns  to  the 
Atbenkuuiy  should  u^n  apprehension  •  of  disgrace  for  that  ca* 
JanUt^y  if  tbey  pemained  capable  of  honours,  make  som^  in- 
novation in  the  stateit  they  disabled  them,  though  some  of 
them  were  in  office  abeady ;  and  their  disablement  was  this. 
f  that  tbey  should  ^either  hear  office,  nor  be  capable  to  biiy  and 
^acU/  yet  in  time  they  were  again  restored  to  their  form^  hW 

jaoiww  .....  .         ; ,;''". .';' 

*  t  .The  same  summer  also»  the  Dictideans  took  Thyssiis,  a  lo'wjti 
jo  Q90VHit  iVthos,  and  confederate  of  the  Athenians.  / ,  ^ 

..  This: whole  summer  there  was  continual  comiopterce  bet^ee^ 
tb^  AAenians  and  the  Pelopoonesians ;  nevertheleai^  tbey.t»eT 
gan,  both  the  Atheniam^aaa  the  Xiacedemoniaas,  toJ),^.\((i,QMrlj 
otheri?  suq^cioQ  immediately  after  the  peace?  in  relict  t^V^f 
plaiQ(9S«Qat  yet  mutually  surrendered.^  For  the  Lacedemoyio^ 
tp  iR^boee  lot  it  fell  to  make  restitution  first,  had  not  rendc^re^ 
Aflopkipolis,  and  the  other  cities,  nor  had  caused  thfe  p^ace^^ 
be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  Thrace,  nor  by  'the  lifgei^ 
^m>Br  nor  Coffinthians,  thouf^  they  had.  ever  profess^t'^^^ 
i^cs^e  tbey  refused,  they  wooU  )oin  with  the  AtfaepianSj^  tp 
bring  them  to  it  by  ^oe,  and  had  prefixed  a  time  (tboi^x  npi 
lqr.^ting).withia  the  which,  sucn  as  i^tered  not  lote  this 
)»^i€Q  woe  to  be  held  as  enemies  unto  both.  The  AthepiaQs 
IhorqfoiPe,  when  they  saw  none  of  this  really  perfc^^  sus- 
pected diat;they  had  no  sincere  intention,  and  thereMpopi  r£fMse4 
tf»  jQender  ^lus^  when  they  required  it ',  nay,  they  repeDtcd;  thai 
thqr  JifMl  deliiwred  up  the  posonen  they  took  in  the  ^Ifmd  j 
aad  detaiaed  there^  of  the  tQwpa  t6»  tjben  he)d^t{U  the  Lar 


.    -      ,.. '.--.-  '     .     •       .      Y  'r. 

•  Sphaeicria  Oftr  agaiut  Pylni. 
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*  Athenian  prisoners  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  had  with* 
'  drawn  their  soldiers  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  and  whatso- 
'  ever  else  was  in  their  own  power  to  perform.  But  Amphipo- 
'  lb,  they  said,  was  not  in  their  power  to  surrender.  That  thej 
'  would  endeavour  to  bring  the  BcBotians  and  Corinthians,  to 
'  accept  the  peace,  and  to  get  Panactum  restored,  and  all  the 
'  Athenian  prisoners  in  Bceotia  to  be  sent  home.'  And  there^ 
fore  desired  them  ^  to  make  restitution  of  Pylus,  or  if  not  so, 
'  at  least  to  draw  out  of  it^  the  Messenians  and  HeloCes  (as 
'  they  for  their  part  had  drawn  their  garrisons  out  of  the  towns 
^  upon  Thrace)  and,  if  they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a 
^  garrison  of  Athenians/  After  divers,  and  long  conferences 
bad  this  summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  at 
the  last,  as  they  drew  thence,  all  the  Messenians,  and  Helotesy 
and  all  other  Laconian  fugitives,  and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  a 
city  of  Cephallenia.  So  for  this  sumimr  there  was  peace  and 
free  passage  from  one  to  another. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  (for  now  there  were  other 
ephores  in  office ;    not  those  in  whose  time  the  peace  was 
made,  but  some  of  them  that  <^posed  it)  ambassadors  being 
come  from  the  confederates ;  and  the  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and 
Corinthian  ambassadors  being  already  there,  and  having  had 
much  conference  together,  but  concluded  nothing,  Cleobidus 
and  Xenares,  ephores  that  most  desired  the  dissolution  of  the 
peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  gone  home,  en- 
tered into  private  conference  with  the  Bceotians  and  Corin- 
thians, exhorting  them  t^  run  both  the  same  counie;  aod  ad- 
vised  tbe  Boeptians   to   endeavour  first  to   make  a  lei^iie 
themselves  with  the  Argiira^  and  then  to  get  the  Argives  toga* 
tber  with  themselves,  into  a  league  wstli  the  Lacediemonians. 
For  that  they  might  by  this  meats  avoid  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting the  peace  with  AtheoB.      For  the  LacedemoiaanB 
would  more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  of  the  Aigives, 
than  the  enmity  and  dlssokition  of  tbe  peace  with  the  Atfae- 
nifms.    For  hQ  Hoew  the  Laoedemoniaos  had  ever  desired  to 
have  Argos  their  friend  upon  any  reasonaUe  conditions,  because 
tb^y  knew  that  their  war  without  Peloponnesus,  would  thereby 
be  a  great  deal  the  easier.   Wherefrwe  they  entreated  the  Bobo- 
tian^  to  put  Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemontmns, 
to  the  end  that  if  they  could  get  Pylus  for  it  m  eicdiaoge, 
they  might  make  war  against  the  Athenians  the  tone  eommo- 
diously^ 

llie  Boootians  and  Corinthians  being  dismissed  by  Xenares 
and  Cleojbulus,  and  all  the  other  Lacedemonians  of  that  faction, 
with  these  points  to  be  delivered  to  their  commonwealths,  went 
to  their  several  cities.    And  two  mea  of  Argos,  of  principal 
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autfaoiityc  m  i\M  "city,  havaag  waited  for,  and  met  with  tfaem  by 
the  way,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  about  a  league  be- 
tween the  Argivesand  the  BcBOtiaQS^as  there  was  between  tfaeoi 
and  the  CorinthiaBe,  and  the  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  akeadv. 
For  they  thought,  if  it  succeeded,  they  might  the  more  easily 
baiire  either  war  or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now 
be  common)  either  with  the  Lacedemonians,  or  whomsoever 
else  it  should  be  needful. 

When  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  heaid  this,  they  were  well 
pleased.  For  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested  the  same 
ihiiiga  of  them^  l^at  they  by  their  friends  in  Lacedemon  had 
been  sent  to  procure  of  the  Argives.  These  men  therefore  of 
Arg^  when  they  saw  that  the  Boeotians  accepted  of  the  mo- 
tioii,  promiaed  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians  about  it, 
and  so  departed* 

When  the  Boeotians  were  come  home,  they  related  there 
what  they  had  heard,  both  Xiacedonon,  and  by  the  way,  from 
the  Argives.    The  governors  of  Boeotia  were  glad  thereof,  and 
much  more  forward  in  it  now  than  formerly  they  had  been, 
seeing  that  not  only  their  friends  in  Lacedemon  desired,  but 
th9  Ajgives  themselves  hastened  to  have  done  the  self-same 
thing*    Not  long  alter  this  the  ambassadors  came  to  them  from 
Argos,  to  solicit  the  dispatch  of  the  business  before  propounded^ 
hut  the  goveroofls  of  Boeotia  commended  only  the  proposition, 
and  diffipaissed  Ihem,  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors  about 
the  league  to  Argos*   In  the  mean  time  the  governors  of  Boeo<- 
ti9k  thought  fit  thai  an  oath  should  first  be  tak^  by  themselves^ 
and .  I^  the  ambassadors  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  con* 
fMeiates  upon  Thraoe,  to  give  mutual  assistance  upon  any  oc- 
oaaion  to  them  that  should  require  it,  and  neither  to  make  war 
nor  psace  without  the  common  consent.    And  next  that  the 
Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  these  two  ran  the  same  oonrse) 
should  make  a  league  with  the  Argives.     But  before  this  oath 
was  to  be  taken,  the  goveniors  of  Boeotia  communicated  the 
business  to  the  four  Boeotian  councils,  in  the  which  the  whole 
aulbority  of  the  stale  consi$teth ;  and  withal  presented  their 
adviee, '  that  any.oity  that  would  nnght  join  with  thein  in  the 
'  Uke  oath  for  mutual  assistance.'     But  they  that  were  of  these 
oouQcib  approved  wnt  the  preposition,  because  they  feared  to 
oflend  the  Laoedemooians  in  bemg  sworn  to  the  Corinthians 
that  bad  sevelled  from  thar  confederacy.    For  the  governors  of 
Beootia  had  not  reported  unto  them  what  had  past  at  Laoede- 
mou)  how  Cleobultti  and  Xenares  the  ephoies  and  their  friends 
there,  had  advised  them  to  enter  first  into  a  league  with  the* 
Aii^ves  and  Cori«ildbAans,aad  then  afterwaids  to  make  the  same 
league  with  Ibe  Laiaedemoniaiis.    For  they  thought  that  the 
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coaneilsy  though  thta  bid  neter  been  toU  tiienii  wonkt  hane 
decreed  it  no  g^herwise  than  diey  upon  premedHatkm  aiiindd 
advise*  So  the  business  was  checked^-  and  the  ambaaaadoi* 
from  Corinth^  and  from  the  cities  upon  Thrace,  depaited*  witii- 
out  effect.  And  the  goverobrs  of  fioBdtia  that  werd  before 
minded,  if  they  had  gotten  thb  done^  to  hafv«  leqpiechlMiti* 
selves  also  with  the  ^^ves,  made  no  notentioti  of  the  Aigives 
in  the  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the  ambassador  to  Amsy  aa 
they  had  before  promised^  but  a  kind  of  cardessndss  andidriay 
possessed  the  whole  business. 

The  same  wmter  the  Olynthians  took  Mecytem,  htfid  wiA  m 
garrison  of  the  Athenians  by  assault* 

After  this  the  Lacedemonians  (for  the  oonfeierfees  beftwnen 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedemonians  about  iestitBtk>n>nctM 
procal  continued  still)  hoping  that  if  the  Athenians  riiOuid  9lb^ 
tain  from  the  Boeotians  Panactum,  that  then  they  also  diouU 
recover  Pylus,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians,  wifli  request 
that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  might  be  put  inta^ 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians^  that  they  might  get  Tfjjmi' 
restored  in  exchange.    But  the  Boeotians  answered,  ^  that  nn«*' 

<  less  tbef  Lacedemonians  would  make  a  paflicobur  league  iritix 
*  them,  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians,  they  would 'not 

<  do  it/  The  Lacedemonians,  though  iliey  knew  tie^^ 
should  therein  wrong  the  Athenians,  Cor  that  it  was  swdin  the' 
articles  that  neither  party  should  make  either  lei^ue  or  war/ 
without  the  other's  consent,  yet  such  was  tiieSr  desire  to  get  Pa«' 
nactum,  to  exehange  it  for  Pylus,  and  witbal,  the^  that  loqed^ 
to  break  the  peaee  with  Athens,  were  so  esffet  m  it,  tim  at^ 
faist  they  concluded  a  league  with  die  Boeotians,  winter,  tbm^ 
en£ng,  and  the  spring  approaching.  And  Ptaactum  was 
presently  pulled  down  to  the  ground*  So  ended  the  deventh 
year  of  this  war.  ' 

YEAR  XIL 

In  the  spring  following  the  Ai^pves,  when  they  saw  thai  the 
ambassadors,  which  ihe  Boeotians  had  promised  to  send  unto 
them  came  not,  and  that  Panaetom  was  sazcd,  and  that  dso 
there  was  a  private  league  made  between  the  Boeotians  and  tbe 
Lacedemonians,  were  afraid  lest  they  should  on  all  hands-  be 
abaiidteed,mad  that  Ae  eoniedemles  would  allgata  theLii- 
cedemonians.  For  they  mprehended  that  the  BaMtknfr  had- 
been  mduoedbothtoraflePanactumfWidniiBo^tO'ettter  into  the 
•Athenian  peaoe  by^the  Laoederaonians;  nod  that  tibe  Atfie- 
niaas  wer&Tpsipf  to  the  aame.  ,  So  that  new  tliey  had  no.mfeans 
tomake  iei^e  with  the  fttbeniatts  aeitber;  whereas  before 
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they  made  aocowit  that  if  tbdr  trace  with  the  Lacedemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  difiierences  have  joined 
themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The  Argives  being  therefore  at 
a  stand  and  fearing  to  have  waraUat  once  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, Tegeats^  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  as  having  formerly 
refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  imagined 
to  themselves  the  principality  of  all  Peloponnesus,  they 
sent  ambassadors  with  as  much  speed  as  might  be,  £u- 
strophus  and  .^Bson,  persons^  as  diey  thought  most  accept^ 
4Lble  unto  them,  widi  this  cogitation,  that  by  compoundmg 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  as  well  as  for  their  present  estate  tfiey 
might,  howsoever  the  world  went,  they  should  live  at  least 
at  quiet.  When  these  ambassadors  were  there,  they  fell  to 
treat  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  agreement  should  be  made. 
And  at  first  the  Argives  desired  to  have  the  matter  referred  ei- 
ther to  some  private  man  or  to  some  city,  concerning  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cynuria,  about  which  they  have  always  diflered^  as 
lying  on  the  borders  of  them  both  (it  containeth  the  dties  of 
Thyrea  and  Anthena,  and  b  possessed  by  the  Lacedemonians.) 
But  afterwards  the  Lacedemonians*  not  suffering  mention  to  be 
made  erf  that^  but  that  if  they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it 
did  before,  they  might;  the  Argtve  ambassadors  got  them  to 
yield  to  this,  *  that  for  the  present  an  accord  should  be  made 
'  for  fifty  years,  but  withal^  that  it  shoidd  be  lawftd  nevertheless 
^  (if  one  challenged  the  other  thereunto)  both  for  Lacedenion 
*  and  Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  teirikiry  by  battle^  so  ttwt 
^these  werein  neither  city  the  ptegue  oca  war  to  excuse  them  ;* 
(as  Qoee  before  they  had  done,  when  as  both  sides  thought  they 
bad  the  victcnry.)  ^  And  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one 
'  part  to  follow  the  chase  of  the  other,  Aurther  than  to  the 
'  bounds  either  of  Lacedemon  or  Argos.^ 

And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedemonians  at  first  to 
be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards  (because  they  de- 
sired by  all  means  to  have  friendship  with  tiie  Argives)  they 
agreed  unto  it,  and  put  into  writing  what  they  requimi.  How- 
soever, before  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  any  fiiU  conclu- 
sion of  the  same,  tfae^  wflled  them  to  return  first  to  Argos,.and 
to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  it ;  and  then  if  it  wcieac* 
cepted,  to  return  at  the  Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.  Sothcse 
departed. 

Whilst  the  Argives  were  treating  about  tUs,  theLaoedemcH 
nian  ambassadors,  Andromenes,  and  Phedimns,  and  Aatimem- 
das,  commissioners  for  receiving  of  Panactomjaod.Ae "prison- 
ers from  the  BoaotiaDs  to  render  them  to  the  AthenJanSyioosui  • 
that  Panaetam  was  demolished,  and  that  their  piate^tivas  this, 
that  there  had  been  anciently  an  oath  bj  occaaK>n  of  difoence 
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feeinvcen  tbe  Allienbiiis  ani  liheiti,  that  neither  pait  «h6uld 
ishaiiit  tho  pfaee  soldy^  biitJointl;f  both.  Bot  for  the  Athenian 
prisoners,  as  many  as  the  Beeotians  had,  they  that  were  witli 
'Andcoinenes  received,  convoked  and  delivered  them  unto  the 
'Athentans,  and  withai  told  thetn  of  the  razing  of  Panactum, 
alfeging  it  as  rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens  shooM 
dwell  in  it  hereafter. 

>  But  when  this  waa  toid  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  hef- 
•nons  matter,  for  that  they  conceived  that  the  Lacedemonians 
jiad  done  them  wrong,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panactum  which 
mras  puUeddown,  and  should  have  been  rendered'standing ;  and 
Jbecauae  also  they  had  heard  of  the  prit^te  league  made  with  tbe 
iBosotians,  whereas  they  bad  promised  to  join  with  the  Athe- 
nians in  oompelUng  such  to  accept  of  the  peace,  as  hadreftised 
41 ;  withal  th^  weighed  whatsoever  other  points  the  lacede^ 
•mUnians  had  been  ^ort  in,  touching  the  performance  of  the 
articles,  and  thought  themselves  abased ;  so  that  they  an- 
vwered  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  aiid  dbnnssed 
'them* 

'  This  diArence  arising  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Atiienians,  it  waspresetitly  wrought  upon  bysuch  also  of  Athetis 
JIB  deored  to  have  the  peace  dissolved. 

Amongst  the  rest  was  Aleibiades  the  son  of  Clinias^  a  man 
though  yoong  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors  hoi^ 
soured  as  mach  as  any  man  of  what  city  soever  :  who  was  of 
«f)i&i«n,  diat  it  was  better  to  join  with  the  Argives ;  not  onl^ 
tat  the  matter  itself,  but  also  out  of  stomach,  labouring  to  cross 
tbe  Lacedemonians,  because  they  had  made  the  peace  by  the  means 
of  jficias  and  Laches  without  him  :  whom  for  his  youth  they  had 
neglected  and  not  honoured,  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 
his  house  and  them,  had  been  requisite^  which  his  father  had 
indeed  renonnoed,  but  he  himself  by  good  offices  done  to  those 
prisoners  which  were  brought  fix)m  the  island,  had  a  purpose  to 
have  renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all  hands  disparaged, 
he  both  opposed  the  peace  at,  first,  alleging  that  the  Lacede- 
SBoniaos  wouki  not  be  constant;  and  that  they  had  made  the 
peace,  only  to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  away  from 
them,  and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenfans  again,  when  they 
Aonld  be. destitute  of  their  friends;  and  also  as  soon  as  this 
difference  was  on  foot,  he  sent  presently  to  Argos  of  himself, 
willing  them  with  all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as  being  there- 
unto invited,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Eleans  and  Manti-- 
neans,  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league,  the  opportu- 
•  nity  now  serving ;  and  promising  that  he  would  help  them  all 
be  could* 
The  Argives  having  heaid  the  messi^,  and  knomtig  tha< 
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Ae  AthetuaBs  Imd  made  na  kftgae^witti  tfaeBceotMtis^  and  that 
they  were  at  great  quaml  with  the  LacedemoMans,  neglected 
the  ambassad^  they  had  than  in  Laeedemon^  (whotn  they  had 
sent  about  the  truce)  and  applied  themselvea  to  the  Athenians^ 
with  this  thou^t,  that  if  they  ahouM  have  war^  they  should 
by  this  meoDs  be  backed  with  a  city  that  had  been  their  ancient 
friend,  governed  like  their  own  by  democracy,  and  of  greatest 
power  by  sea.  Whereupon  they  pieaently  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens  to  make  a  league ;  and  together  with  theirs,  went 
also  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eleans,  and  Mantineans.  Thither 
also  with  aU  speed  came  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors,  Phi^ 
loeharidasyi^eon,  and  Endius,  persons  accounted  most  graeiona 
with  the  Athenians,  for  £ear,  lest  in  their  passacm,  they  shouM 
make  a  league  with  the  Argives ;  and  withal  to  require  the 
restitution  of  Pylus  for  Panactum  and  to  excuse  thetnselves 
concerning  their  league  with  the  Boeotians,  as-  not  made  for 
any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the  couDcil,  and  hoir 
diat  they  were  come  thither  with  foil  power  to  make  agreement 
concerning  aU  oontiwrersies  between  them,  they  put  Aleibiluies' 
into-fear,  lest,  if  they  should  say  the  same  before*  the  people, 
the  multitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their  aide,  and  so  the'  Ar*' 
give  league  foil  off.  fiut  Alcibiadea  deviseth  agasnst  them  thisr 
plot.  He  peniuadeth  the  Lacedemonians  not  to  confess  theik* 
plenary  power  before  the  people,  and  giveth  them  his  faith^  that 
then  Pylus  should  be  rendered,  (for  he  said  he  would  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  it,  as  much  as  he  now  opposed  H^  and  that 
the  rest  of  their  differences  should  be  compounded.  This  he 
did  to  alienate  them  ftom  Nicias,  and  that  by  accusing  them 
before  the  people,  as  men  that  had  no  true  meaning,  nor  ever 
spake  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  might  brmg  on  the  league 
with  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans.  Ai^  iicame  to  pass 
accordingly.  For  when  they  came  before  the  people,  and  to 
the  question,  whether  they  had  full  power  of  concluding,  (con- 
trary to  what  they  had  said  in  ecramcil)  answered  ho,  theAmenians 
would  no  longer  endure  them,  but.  gave  ear  to  Alcibiades,  that 
exclaimed  against  the  Lacedemonians  far  more  now  than  ever, 
and  were  re^y  then  presently  to«hawe  that  ArgvreSy  and  those 
others  with  tbesa  brought,  in,  and  to  make  the  leagMi  But  an 
earthquake  happening,  before  any  thing  waa  conohided,  the  M-' 
sembly  was  adjourned.  In  the  ncKt  day^smeeting,  Nietas,  though' 
the  Lacedemoniaos  had  been  abused^  and  he  himself  also  de- 
ceived, touching  their  coming  with' foil  poller  to  >cionchide,  yet' 
he  persisted  to  affirm,  that  it  was  their  best  course  to  be  friends 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  aud  to  defer  die  Argives'  busiiMae,  till 
they  had  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians  again  to  be  assured  of  their' 
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intention;  saying,  that  it  was  honour  upon  themselv^  and 
dishonour  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  lave  w  war  put  off.  For, 
for  themselves,  being  in  estate  of  piaiperit^,  it  was  best  to  pre- 
serve their  good  fortune,  as  long  as  they  might ;  whereas  to  the 
>  other  side,  who  were  in  evil  estate,  it  should  be  in  place  of  gain 
to  put  things  as  soon  as  they  could  to  the  hazard.  So  he  per- 
suaded them  to  send  ambas^ors,  whereof  himself  was  one,  to 
require  the  Lacedemonians,  (if  they  meant  sincerely)  to  render 
Panactum  standing,  and  also  Amjdiipolis :  and  if  the  Boeotians 
would  not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  league  with 
them,  according  to  the  article^  that  tiie  one  shoald  not  malce 
league  with  any,  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Thev  willed 
him  to  say  further ;  '  that  they  themselves  also,  if  they  had  had 
<  the  will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  league  with  the  Ar- 
^  gives,  who  were  present  then  at  Athens,  for  the  same  purpose/ 
And  whatsoever  they  had  to  accuse  the  Laeedemoniaos  of  be- 
sides, they  instructed  Nicias  in  it,  and  sent  him  and  the  other, 
his  fellow  ambassadors  away.  When  they  were  anived,  and  had 
delivered  what  they  had  in  charge,  and  this  last  of  idl,  <  that 
^  the  Athenians  would  make  league  with  Ae  Aigtves,  nnless  the 
^  LacedemoniaQs would  renounce  theirlcagnewith  theBoBotians,' 
if  the  Boeotians  accepted  not  the  peace,  the  Lacedemenians 
denied  to  renounce  their  league  with  the  Boeotians,  (for  Xena- 
res  the  ephore,  and  the  rest  of  thai  faction  carried  it)  but  at  the 
request  of  Nicias,  they  renewed  their  fotmer  oath.  For  M^ms 
was  afraid  he  should  return  with  nothing  doae^and  be  carped  at 
(as  after  also  itfdl  out)  as  author*  of  theLBcedemontan  peace. 
At  his  return,  when  the  Athenians  undoalood  that  nothing 
was  effected  atLacedemon^  they  grew  peesentlyinto  choli^,  and 
apprehending  injury  (the  Atpven^  and  their  ooafcderatas  being 
there  present,  brought  in  by  Alcibiades)  they  made  a  peaoe,  and 
league  with  them^  in  these  woids. 


The  Articles  of  the  League  between  the  Athenians  and  th6 
Argives. 

<  The  Athenians,  and  Aigires,  and  M anthieans,  and  Eleans, 
^  for  themselves,  and  for  the  confederates  commanded  by  every 
^  of  them,  have  an  accord  for  one  hundred  years  without  fraud 
<  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  laiid. 

^  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Eleans,  nor  Man- 
^  tineans,  nor  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  against  the  Athe- 

*  NieiM  wM  th€  author  of  fhe  peftc«  tittweeti  the  AtUentani  ftod  tUe  Xoccfl^- 
BOBiMit,  and  Uwt  pMC€  WW  therefore  cftll«d  Nicia. 
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^  niaiM^  or  the  oonfedcrateB  *  under  the  commaiid  of  the  Athe- 
'  niabs,  or  their  coDfedeiates,  by;  any  fraud  or  machination 

*  whataoever.    And  the  AAeniaos,  Argivea,  and  Mantineans^ 

*  have  made  leafoe  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years  on 
'  these  terms. 

'  If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the  Athenians, 

<  then  the  Argives,  Eieans,  and  Manttneans  shall  go  unto 
^  Ath^Qs^  to  assist  them  according  as  the  Athenians  shall  send 
'  them  word  to  do,  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But 
'  if  the  enemy  after  he  have  spcnled  the  territory  shall  be  gone 

*  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  a&  an  enemy  to  the  Argives, 

<  Bleans,  Mantineaas^  and  Athenians,  and  war  shall  be  made 
^  agaipst  it,  by  all  thase  cities.    And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 

<  any  ^f  those  cities  to  give  over  the  war,  without  the  consent 

<  of  aU  the  rest. 

*  And  if  an  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory,  either  of  the 
^  Afffives,  or  of  the  Eleana,  or  of  the  Mantineans,  then  the 
^  Atbeuiapa  shidl  come  unto  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  to  as- 
^  sist  them^  iasuch  sort  as  those  cities  shall  send  them  word  to 
'  .dpi  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.    But  if  the  enemy 

*  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall  be  gone  back,  then 
^  their  city  shall  be  heU  as  an  enemy  both  to  the  Athenians,  and 
^  MffO.tp  the.  ArgivM,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  and  war  shall 
'  he  pfinde  q;ainat  it,  by  all  those  cities;  and  it  shall  not  be 
^  towtul  for  any  of  them  to  give  over  the  war  against  that  city, 
^  without  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. 

..  ^  Hiere  shstt  no  armed  men  be  suffered  to  pass  through  the 
^  dpimnioBS  dtfaer  of  themselves,  or  of  any  the  confederates  un- 
f  4(r  their  several  eoouBaods  to  make  war  in  any  place  whatsq- 
'  ever,  .unless  by  the  sufinige  of  all  the  cities,  Athens,  Argos, 

*  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  their  passage  be  allowed. 

'  To  such  as  come  to  assbt  any  of  the  other  cities,  that  city 
^  which  sendeth  them  shall  eive  maintenance  for  thirty  davs  after 
^  they  shall  arrive  in  the  city  that  sent  for  them ;  and  the  like 
^  at  their  going  away.  But  if  they  will  use  the  army  for  a 
'  longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them,  shall  find  them 
^  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles  of  iEgina  a  day  for  a 
'  man  of  arms,  and  of  a  drachma  of  i£gina  for  a  horseman. 

<  The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids  shall  have  ^ttie  leading 

*  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the  war  is  in  their  own  ttrritory : 

*  but  if  it  shall  seem  good  unto  these  cities  to  make  a  war  in 
^  common,  then  aU  w  cities  shall  equally  participate  of  the 
^command,    . 

•  CoofederateB  were  of  two  lortt,  loch  ai  on  equal  tcrmi  entered  iMf  «•  with 
other,  afiil  i neb  as  iprved  other  io  the  war  by  coinpuUioo«  or  at  talijeotay  both 
calM  ID  tbe  Oreok  ^^ftfMX/"  P^^P^rly,  but  not  properly  confederatei. 
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« sehrts^v  ^d  for  th^ir  cmifMertttes  5 '  «n*  the  At^^^  Eteans/^ 
'  l^nfifieans/and  theeotifladerote^oftfa^  A4lleveiir<)n*  sivear 
« trato  them  citrlnrtity,'  and  their  tnfih  shM'be  the  ffreat^st 
'that  bycnstom' of  the  "several  cities  1$  used,  and  ^h  mosfc 

*  perfect  hosts  •^^  andlh  these  words  ^     ■    • 

I^^  stand  to  this  league  ^edrdingid  tht  dHfdes  'tnh^eqfl/ 
juilfy,  iitnoet^tly^  and  tHieenelif,  and  iwt  fmH^gtess  the  same  tnj 
aty  art  dh  machinattoh  whatsoever. 

*  Thi»  oath  shall  he  t^en  at  Athens,  fcy  the  senate,  ahd  the 

*  officers  of  the  commons,  and  administretf  by  the  PrjrtancfsV  At 

*  Argos  it?  shall  be  taken  by  the  senate  and  the  council  of  eTglifyi 
'  and  by  the  Artynae,  and  administered  l)y  the  council  of  eighty  : 


At  Elis  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  procurators  of  the  j>copIe.  an^ . 
'  by  the  dflicers  of  the  treasury,  and  by  the  council  of  six'  ntm- 

t      J 1 1_J_-.«__!_X II ^1 A_^*      _i»4.1^_      —jL-.f-  J'l^^. 


'  \vho, shall  come  to  .Athens  ten  days  before  the  PanathenaBJi'n 

*  holy  dayfl.^  '     ,    .    .. . 

'  The  articles  of  thfa  league  and  peace  and*  the  oath,  sh'atf  h!^ , 

*  inscribed  in  a  pillar  of  stone;  by  tne  Athenians  in  the  citaqSft;  , 

*  by  the  Argives  in  their  market  place  within  the  precinct  of  thf  , 

*  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  by  the  Mantineans  in  their  market  ptaqe^ , 

*  within.the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  And  at  the  piyip- 

*  pian  games  now  at  hand,  there  shall  be  erected  jointly  by  tfiepi 

'  all,  a  braxen  pillar  in  Olympia.    [with  the  same  inscription.!,  . 
'^  If  it  sh£dl  seem  good  to  these  cities  to  add  any  thing  to  tb'^^  . 
'  articles,  whatsoever  shall  be  determfaed  hy  them  alfincom-:  . 
^  mon  council,  the  same  shall  st^nd  good/  .  ^    , . 

iTius  was  the  league  and  the  peace  concluded,  and  tliat  whicU  . 
was  made  before  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Ajtlip- 
nianS)  was  notwithstanding,  by  neither  si^e  renounced. 

But  the  Corinthians,  although  they  were  the  confederates,  of  . 
the  Argives,  yet  would  they  not  enter  into  this  league ;  nay, 
though  there  were^oiade  a  lei^gue  befoiP&thi%  between  themapd 

* 

*  Beasu  offered  in  soeHtee.     ,         *  •  i  *  '   • 
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tiie  ArgivMy  £lffftiiS5  wd  MsntineaiM,  that  wboie  one,  there  all 
should  have  war  or  peace,  yet  they  mfiued  to  swear  to  it;  but 
eatd  that  theb  league  defensive  was  enough,  whereby  they  were 
bound  to  defend  each  other,  but  not  to  take  part  one  with  ano- 
ther in  invading.  So  tlie  Corinthians  fell  off  from  thdr  confe- 
derates, and  inclined  again  to  tlie  Lacedemonians. 

This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympian  games,  in  which 
Androsthenes  an  Arcadian  was  the  first  time  victor  in  the  ex- 
ercise called  Pancratium  *.  And  the  Lacedemonians  were  by 
the  Eleans  prohibited  the  temple  there ;  so  as  they  might  nei- 
ther sacrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes,  amongst  the  rest ;  for 
that  they  bad  not  paid  the  fine  set  ufmn  them  (acccnrding  to  an 
Olympic  law)  by  the  Eleans,  that  laid  to  their  charge  that  they 
had  put  soldiers  into  the  fort  of  Phyrcon,  and  into  Lepreum  in 
the  time  of  the  Olympic  truce. 

The  fine  amounted  to  two  thousand  Min®  f,  which  was.  two 
Mine  X  for  every  man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law.  But  the 
Lacedemonians,  by  their  ambassadors  which  they  sent  thither, 
made  answer '  that  they  had  been  unjustly  condemned,  alleg- 
^  ing  that  the  truce  was  not  published  »n  L^^edemon^  when  theur 
^  soldiers  were  sent  out.'  ^ 

To  this  the  Eleans  said  again, '  that  the  truce  was  alreadjy 

*  begun  amongst  themselves,  who  nsed  to  publish  it  first  in  theur 
'  own  dominion ;  and  thereupon,  whilst  they  lay  still*  and 
^  expected  no  such  matt^  as  in  time  of  truce,  the  Lacedemo- 
^  nians  did  them  the  injury  at  unawares/ 

The  Lacedemonians  hereunto  replied,  ^  that  it  was  not  ne- 

^  eessary  to  proceed  to  the  publishing  of  the  truce  in  Lace- 

^  demon  at  ^1,  if  they  thought  themselves  wronged  already ;  but 

'  rather,  if  they  thought  themselves  not  wrongal  yet,  then  to  do 

.  ^  It  by  way  of  prevention,  that  they  should  not  arm  against  them 

*  afterwards.' 

The  Eleans  stood  sti£9v  in  their  first  argument ;  ^  that  they 

<  would  never  be  persuaded  but  injury  had  been  done  them ; 

<  but  were  nevertheless  contented,  if  they  would  render  Lepreum^ 

<  both  to  remit  their  own  part  of  the  money,  and  also  to  pay 

*  that  part  for  them  which  was  due  unto  the  god.' 

When  this  would  not  be  agreed  unto,  they  required  this,  not 
that  they  should  iteoder  Lepreum  unless  they  would,  but  that 
then  the^  should  come  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympian,  seeing 
they  desired  to  have  free  use  of  the  temple,  and  there  before  the 
Grecians  take  an  oath  to  pay  the  fine  at  least  hereafter.  But 
when  the  Lacedemonians  renised  that  also,  they  were  excluded. 

•  I^mratiiisi  «6u»Ut«<l  of  wmtlliig  and  Bybtias^  witli  ibtf. 
t  Six  buadred  and  twfliit7.Sf  e  poondk  sterliif  • 
}  8rx  poDodt  ftve  iliilliiift  •tornay. 

V 
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the  teinple,  the  sacrifice  and  the  g^mes^  and  saetifioed  at 
borne  I  but  th»  rest  of  Aq  GreciaQ9)  except  the  Lepieates,  we» 
bU  admitted  to  be  spectators.    Nevertheless  the  Eleaos  feac* 
iDg  lest  they  would  come  and  sacrifice  there  by  force,  kept  a 
guard  there  of  their  youngest  men  in  arms^  to  whom  were  added 
Argives  and  M antiueaps  of  cither  city  one  thousand,  and  cec- 
taLo  Athenian  horsemen  who  were  then  at  Axgos  waiting  the 
-cdebcation  of  the  feast*    For  a  great  fear  posa^aed  all  the  as- 
sembly, lest  the  Lacedemonians  should  come  upon  them  with 
aa  army;  and  the  rather  b^ause  Licbaa  the  son  of  Arcesilans 
.al4U9edemonian,  had  been  whipped  by  the  Serjeants  upon  the 
race,  for  that  when  his  chariot  had  gotten  the  prLw,  after  fuo- 
elamalioa  made  that  the  chariot  of  the  Boeotian  state  had 
won  it  (because  he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  ruo)  ha  came 
forth  into  the  race,  and  crowned  his  charioteer  to  make  Jknovn 
that  the  diadot^was  his  own.    This  added  much  to  tbau:  fear, 
and  tbey  verily  expected  some  accident  to  follow.    Nevertheless, 
the  Lacedemonians  stirred  not,  and  the  feast  passed  over. 
;  After  the  Olympian  games,  the  Argives  and  their  confede- 
rates went  to  Corinth,  to  get  the  Corinthians  into  their  league, 
and  the  Laced^onian  ambassadors  chanced  to  be  there  also ; 
and  after  much  conference  and  nothing  concluded^  upgo.  ficca- 
! .  aion  of  an  earthquake,  Uiey  brake  off  the  o^nference,  and  rehoned 
every:  one  to  his  own  city.    And  so  this  summer  ended.    . 

The  next  winter  the  men  of  Heraclea  in  TiachiJiia  fought  a 
battle  against  the  ^nians,  Doloj>ians,  Melians,  and  oertam 
Tliessalians.  For  th^  neighbour  cities  were  enemies  to  this  ^ty, 
asibuilt  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them,  and  both  opposed  tiie^ame 
Aoipa  the  time  it  was  first  founded,  annoying  it  what  th^  ooidd, 
«»d  also  in  this  battle  overeame  them,  and  slew  Xenares  a  JU- 
cedemonian,  their  commander,  with  6om«  others,  jleradeots. 
Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  this  war. 


YEARXUL 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  qext  summer  the  Boeotians  took 
Heraclea  miserably  affliqted,  into  their  own  hands,  and  put  He- 
ge^ippidus  a  I^acedemouian  put  of  it,  for  his  evil  government. 
Tlie^  tpok  it,  because  thpy  fi^ared  lest  whilst  the  lAcedemonians 
were  troubled  about  Pelppounesus,  it  should  have  b^qn  taken  in 
by  the  Atfi^ians.  Nevertheless,  the  Lacedemonians  wcre.of- 
.  ftnd^d  with  them  for  doing  it. 

The  same  summer  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  being  ge- 
neral of  the  Athenian^  by  the  practice  of  the  Argives,  and 
their  confederates  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and  having  with 
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him  a  few  men  of  aims,  and  archers  of  Athens^  and  some  of 
the  confederates  which  lie  took  up  there  as  he  passed  through 
the  country  with  his  army^both  ordered  such  affairs  by  the  way 
concerning  the  league^  as  was  fit  $  and  coming  to  the  Pa- 
trseans,  persuaded  them  to  build  their  walls  down  to  the  sea 
sideband  purposed  to  raise  another  wall  himself  towards  RUum 
in  Achaia.  But  tlie  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  such  othen 
as  tins  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  and  hindered 
him. 

The  5ame  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  the  Epidaurians 
and  the  Argives ;  the  pretext  thereof  was  about  a  beast  for  sa- 
crifice, which  the  Epidaurians  ought  to  hav#sent  in  considera- 
tion of  their  pastures,  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  had  not  done  it; 
the  Argives  being  the  princijMd  owners  of  the  temple.  Bat 
Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  had  indeed  determined  to  take  in  the 
city,  though  without  pretence  at  all,  both  that  the  Corinthians 
might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they  might  bring  the  Athenian 
succours  from  ^gina  into  those  parts  a  nearer  way  than  hy  com- 
passing the  promontory  of  Scylkeum.  And  therefore  the  Ar^- 
gives  prepared,  as  of  themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  inva- 
sion. 

About  the  same  time  ako  the  Lacedemonians  with  their 
whole  forces,  came  forth  as  fieur  as  Leuctra,  in  the  confines  of 
their  own  territory  towards  Lyceum,  under  the  conduct  of 
Affis  the  son  of  Archidamus  their  king.  No  man  knew  against 
what  place  they  intended, the  war;  no,  not  the  cities  them- 
selves out  of  which  they  were  levied.  But  when  in  the  sacti- 
fices  which  they  made  for  their  passage,  the  tokens  observed 
were  unlucky,  they  went  home  again,  and  sent  word  about  to 
their  confederates  (being  now  the  month  Carneius  ^)  to  pre-- 
pare  themselves  after  the  next  f  feast  of  the  new  moon  (kept 
by  the  Dorians)  to  be  again  upon  their  march.  The  Argiv^,. 
who  set  forth  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  before  Car- 
neius Xf  though  they  celebrated  the  same  day,  yet  all  the  time 
they  continued  invading  and  wasting  Epidauria.  And  the  Epi- 
daurians called  in  their  confederates  to  help  them,  wl^ereof 
some  excused  themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month,  i^ 
others  came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  and  there  staid. 
Whilst  the  Aij^ives  were  in  Epidauris^  the  ambassadors  of  di- 
vers cities,  solicited  by  the  Atbenians^  met  together  at  Manti- 
nea,  where  in  a  conference  amongst  them,  Ephamidas  of  Co- 
rinth said, '  that  their  actions  a^ed  not  with  their  words,  for 
'  as  much  as  whilst  they  were  sitting  there  to  treat  of  a  peace^ 

*  Their  holy  month ;  io  which  they  kept  a  fetit  to  Apollo. 
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*  the  Epidauriansy  with  their  confederates  and  the  Argi  ves^  stood 

*  armed  in  the  mean  time  against  each  other  in  order  of  battle. 
<  That  it  was  therefore  fit  that  some  body  should  go  first  unto 
'*  the  armies  from  either  side,  and  dissolve  them,  and  then  come 
'  again  and  dispute  of  peace/ 

'  This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and  withdrew  the 
Argives  from  Epidauria ;  and  meeting  afterwards  again  in  the 
same  place,  they  could  not  for  all  that  agree ;  and  the  Argives 
again  invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria.    . 

'  The  Lacedemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army  against  Ca- 
ryse,  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for  passage  being  not  to  their 
•mind,  they  returned.  And  the  Argives,  when  they  had  spoiled 
about  the  third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Athens,,  aaa 
Alcibiades  their  commander;  but  these  hearing  that  the  Lace-» 
demonians  were  in  the  field,  and  seeing  now  there  was  no 
longer  need  of  them,  departed ;  and  so  passed  this  summer* 

The  next  winter  the  Lacedemonians,  unknown  to  the  Athe^ 
riians,  put  three  hundred  garrison  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Agesippidas  into  Epidaurus  by  sea.  For  which  cause  the 
Argives.  came  and  expostulated  with  the  Athenians,  that  wh^re- 
.'as  it  was  \^Titten  in  the  articles  of  the  league,  that  no  enemy 
should  be  siiflered  to  pass  through  either  of  their  dominions,* 
yet  ha8  they  suffered  the  Lacedemonians  to  pass  by  sea  • ;  and 
said  they  had  wrong,  unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the 
Messenians  and  Helots  into  Pylus  ag^nst  the  Lacedemonian^, 
Hereupon  the  Athenians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote 
upon  theLaconian  pillar  f  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace}, 
tnat  the  Lacedemonians  had  violated  their  oath,  and  thev  drew 
the  Helots  out  of  Cranii  t>  and  put  them  again  into  Pylus,  to 
infest  the  territory  with  driving  of  booties,  but  did  no  more. 

All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between  the  Argives 
and  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set  battle,  but  only  ambushes 
and  skirmishes,  wherein  was  slain  on  both  sides,  such  as  it 
chanced. 

But  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand^  the, 
Argives  canie  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as  destitute  of  men  by 
reason  of  the  war,  thinking  to  have  won  it  by  assault,  but  re- 
turned again  with  their  labour  lost.  And  so  ended  this  winter^ 
and  the  tnirtecnth  year  of  this  war. 


*  Tl>«  ArgWet  *ektidwlecl[f»  tlie  ftea  on  tbeir  own  coast  to  be  of  tbe  domiDtbii 
of  Athens. 

f  Which  W8B  erected  for  the  articles  of  the  peace  to  be  written  in. 

i  lo  Cephaleniarwherf  th^y  hffd  before  plsjced  them.  i    ^^ 
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Id  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  Lacedemonians  seeing 
that  the  Epidam'ians  their  confederates  were  tired,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  some  had  already  revolted, 
and  others  were  but  in  evil  terms,  and  apprehending  that  if  they 
prevented  it  not,  the  mischief  would  spreaa  still  farther,  put  them- 
selves into  the  field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves 
and  their  Helots,  ta  make  war  against  Argos,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Agis  the  son  of  Arcbidamus  their  king.  The  Tegeates 
went  also  with  them,  and  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  all  that  were  in 
the  LSicedemonian  league.  But  the  rest  of  their  confederates, 
both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were  to  meet  together 
at'Phlfus.  That  is  to  say>  of  the  Boeotians  five  thousand  men^ 
of  arms^  and  as  many  light-armed,  five  hundred  horse,  and  to 
every  horseman  *  another  man  on  foot,  which  holding  the  horses' 
man^,  ran  by  with  equal  speed.  Of  Corinthians,  two  thousand  men 
of  arms,  and  of  the  rest  more  or  less,  as  they  were.  But  the  Phlia« 
sians,  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their  own  territory,  put 
forth  their  whole  power*  The  Argives  having  had  notice  botK 
formerly  of  the'preparation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  afterward 
of  their  marching  on  to  join  with  the  rest  at  Phlius,  brought 
their  army  likewise  into  the  field.  They  had  with  them  the  aids 
of  the  Mantineans  and  their  confederates,  and  three  thousand 
men  of  arms  of  the  Eleans ;  and  marching  forward,  met  the  Lace- 
demonians f  at  Methydrium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seiz*. 
ing  on  a  hill.  And  the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  whilst  they  were  single.  But  Agis  disIodgiA; 
his  army  by  night,  marched  on  to  PhUus  to  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates, unseen.  Upon  knowledge  hereof^  the  Argives  be- 
times in  the  morning  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to 
the  forest  of  Nemea,  by  which  they  thought  the  Lacedemonians 
and  their  confederates  would  fall  in.  But  Agis  came  not  tlie> 
war  which  they  expected,  but  with  the  Lacedemonians,  Ar-, 
caaians,  and  Epidaurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  pur- 
pose, took  another  more  dlfiicult  way  to  pass,  and  canie  down 
into  the  Argive  plains.  Tlie  Corinthians  also,  and  Pellenians, 
and  Phliasians,  marched  another  troublesome  way;  only  the. 
Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians,  were  appointed  to  come 
down  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nenie8».iii.whi«h  the.  Argires 

I 

t  The  Lace(i«inoDitns,  TcgpateS|  «nd  some  Arcadians,  not  tbe  whole  leagud, 
which  was  not  yet  united. 
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were  eocamped ;  to  the  end  that  if  the  Argives  should  turn 
head  against  the  Lacedemoniaus,  these  might  set  upon  them  at 
the  back  with  their  horse* 

Thus  ordered^  Agis  entered  into  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Sa- 
minthus  and  some  other  towns  thereabouts.  Which  when  the 
Argives  understood^  they  came  out  of  the  forest  somewhat  after 
br^  of  day  to  oppose  them,  and  lighdog  amon^  the  Phlia- 
sians  and  Corinthians,  slew  some  few  of  the  Phliasians,  but  had 
mora  slain  of  their  own  by  the  Corinthians,  though  not  many. 
The  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians  maurched  forward 
toward  Nemea,  and  found  that  the  Argives  were  departed.  For 
when. they  came  down  and  saw  their  country  wasted,  they  put 
themselves  into  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  on  the 
other  side  did  the  same ;  and  the  Argives  stood  intercepted  in 
the  midst  of  their  enemies.  For  in  the  plain  between  them 
and  the  city,  stood  tlie  Lacedemonians  and  those  with  them ; 
wd  above  them  were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  PeQe- 
nians;  and  towards  Nemea  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Megareans.  And  horsemen  they  had  none,  for  the  Athe- 
,  nians  alone  of  all  their  confederates,  were  not  yet  come^  Now 
the  generality  of  the  armyof  the  Ar^ves,  and  their  confederates, 
did  not  think  tlie  danger  present  so  great,  as  indeed  it  was,  but 
rather, that  the  advantage  in  the  battle  would  be  their  own,  and 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  intercepted,  not  only  in  the  Ar* 
gives'  teiritory,  but  also  hard  by  the  city.  But  two  men  of 
Aigos,  Hirasyllus  one  of  the  five  commanders  of  the  army^  Al* 
cipliron^  entertainer  *  of  the  Lacedemonians,  when  the  armies 
were  even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Agis,  and  dealt  with  him 
to  have  the  battle  put  off,  for  as  much  as  the  Argives  were  con* 
t0nt  and  ready,  both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal  arbitrators 
in  whatsoever  the  Lacedemonians  should  charge  them  withal, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  to  have  peace  with  them  solemnly  con- 
firmed. 

This  these  Argives  said  of  themselves,  without  the  command 
of  the  generality,  and  Agis  of  himself  likewise  accepting  their 
proposition,  without  delft)eratk)n  had  with  the  major  part,  and 
navmg  communicated  it  only  to  some  one  more  of  those  that 
had  charge  in  the  army,  made  truce  with  them  for  four  months ; 
in  which  space  they  were  to  perform  the  things  agreed  upon  be* 
tween  them.  And  then  presently  he  withdrew  his  army,  with- 
out giving  aocount  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  league  why  he  did 
so.  The  Lacedemonians  and  the  confederates  followed  Agis, 
according  to  the  law,  he  being  their  general,  but  amongst  them- 
selves taxed  him  exceedingly,  for  that  having  a  very  fair  occa- 

*  n^fif,  he  that  lodged  the  Lacedemooitnt  when  any  of  them  came  to  Argoi . 
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sioQ  of  battle^  the  Argives  being  enclosed  on  all  sides,  both  by 
their  horse  and  foot,  he  yet  went  his  way,  doing  nothing  worthy 
the  great  preparation  they  liad  made.  For  this  was  in  very 
trolli  the  fairest  army  that  ever  the  Grecians  had  in  the  field 
unto  ihisf  day ;  but  it  was  most  t6  be  seen  when  they  were  al- 
together *  in  the  forest  of  Nemea.  Where  the  Lacedemonians 
were  with  their  whole  forces,  besides  the  Arcadians,  Boeotians, 
Corinthians,  Sicyoniahs,  Pelleniatls,  Fhliasians,  and  Megareans; 
and  these  all  choseti  men  of  theh:  several  cities^  and  such  as 
were  thought  a  match  not  only  for  the  league  of  the  Argiyes, 
but  for  such  another  added  to  it.  The  army  thus  ofiended  witli 
Agis,  departed^  and  were  dissolved,  eveijr  man  to  his  home.  The 
Argives  were  much  more  offended  with  those  of  their  city, 
which  without  the  cbnsebt  of  the  multitude,  had  made  the 
truce^  they  also  suppasing  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  escaped 
their  hands  in  such  iftn  advantage,  as  they  never  had  the  like 
before  J  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought  under  their 
city' walls,  and  with  the  assistance  of  many  and  good  confede- 
rates. And  In  their  return  they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  at 
the  CharadrtfW  (the  place  where  the  soldiers  bdbre  they  enter 
into  the  city  from  warfare,  use  to  have  their  military  caiififes 
heard)  but  he  flying  to  the  altar  saved  himself,  nevertheless 
they  confiscated  his  goods. 

,  After  tills,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  fdd  of  one 
thousand  men  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  horse,  und^  the 
«ondoet  of  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  the  Argives  (for  they  Were 
afraid  for  aM  this,  tb  break  the  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians) 
willed  theKn  to  be  gone  again  ;  and  when  they  desired  to  treaty 
would  not  present  theiti  to  the  people  tfl!  such  time  as  the  Man- 
tineans  and  £leans  (who  were  not  yet  gone)  forced  them  unto 
it  by  their  importunity.  Then  the  Athenians,  in  tlie  presence 
of  Aldbiades,  that  was  ambassador  there,  spake  linto  the  Ar- 
gives and  their  confedemtes,  saying, '  that  the  trUce  was  un- 
'  dulv  made,  without  the  assent  of  the  rest  of  their  confederates, 

*  ana  that'  now  (for  they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought 

*  to  fall  again  to  the  war,*  and  did  by  thdr  words  so  prevail  with 
the  confederates,  that  they  all,  save  the  Argives,  presently 
marched  against  Orchomenlis  f ,  of  Arcadia. 

And  these  though  satisfied,  staid  behind  at  first,  but  after- 
wards they  went;  and  sitting  down  before Orchomenus,  joitttly 
besieged,  and  assaulted  the  same ;  desiring  to  take  it  ih ;  as 
well  tor  other  causes,  as  chiefly  for  that  the  hbstages  which  the 
Arcadians  had  given  to  the  L^icedemotlians,  were  there  in  cus- 

*  That  11  ^oing  borne,  fbr  till  then  they  vrerc  ncTcr  altogether  in  Neme«« 
t  There  ww  finother  Orchoaenut  in  Boeotia. 
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tody.  The  Orchomenians  fearing  the  weakness  of  their  walb^ 
and  the  greatness  of  the  army,  and  lest  they  should  perish  be- 
fore any  relief  arrived,  yielded  up  the  town  on  conditions :  '  to 
'  be  received  into  the  league ;  to  give  hostages  for  themselves ; 
'  and  to.  surrender  the  hostages  held  ttif  re  by  the  Lacedemo- 
^  nians,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mautineans/ 

The  confederates  after  this,  havmg  gotten  Orchomenus,  sat 
in  council  about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against  next. 
The  Eleans  gave  advice  to  go  against  Lepreum  *,  but  the  Man- 
tineans  against  Tegea.  And  the  Argives  and  Athenians  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  the  Mantineans.  But  the  Eleans 
taking  it  In  evil  part,  that  they  did  not  decree  to  go  against 
Lepreum,  went  home;  but  the  rest  prepared  themselves  at 
Mantinea  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also  some  within  had  a 
purpose  to  put  into  their  hands. 

The  Lacedemonians,  after  their  return  from  Argos  with- 
their  four  months  truce^  severely  questioned  Agis,  for  thaC.iqpon 
8o  fair  an  opportunity,  as  they  never  had  before,  he  subdued 
not  Argos  to  the  state;  for  so  many  and  so  good.confed«nt«s 
would  hardly  be  gotten  to^sther  again  at  one  time.  But  wheo 
also  the  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Orchomenus,  then  wa$ 
their  indignation  much  greater,  apd  they  presently  resolved 
(contrary  to  their  own  custom)  in  their  passion  to  rase  his 
house^  and  fine  him  in  the  sum  of  ten  tlipusand  dracfaRlast. 
But  he  besought  tliem  that  tl^y  would; do  neither  of  thesie 
things  yet,  and  promised  that  leiuling  out  the  army  again,  he 
would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel  those  accusations ;.  or  if 
not,  they  might  proceed  afterwards  to  do  with  him  whatsoeiier 
they  thought  good.  So  they  forbore  both  the  fine  and  the 
TAzins  of  hb  house ;  but  made  a  decree  for  that  present,  sudi 
as  had  never  been  before,  that  ten  Spartans  should  be  elected 
and  joined  with  him  as  counsellors,  without  whom  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  him  to  lead  the  arn\y  ii^  tlie  field. 

In  the  mean  time  came  news  from  tiieir  side  in  Tegea,  that 
unless  they  came  presently,  with  aid,  the  Tegeans  would  re-- 
volt  to  the  Argives,  and  their  confederates;  and  that  they^ 
wanted  little  of  being  r/svolted  already. 

Upon  this  the  Lacedemonians  with  speed  levied  all  their 
forces,  both  of  themselves  and  their  Helots,  tn  such  number  as 
they  had  never  done  before,  and  marched  unto  Oresthim  in 
Msenalia,  and  appointed  Uie  Ai^eadians,  such  as  were  of  their 
lef^e^  to  assemble  and  follow  them  at  the  heels  to  Tegea*    . 

The  Lacedemonians  being  come  entire  to  Ovestiuro,  from 

*  A\  bei^i^  in  f>»rtieiil«r  liPttiKAy  tvith  it. 

t  Tdrtc  hundred  tad  tirelre  ppundi  t«a  tbUliligt  tUtQng, 
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thence  neat  kick  lh«F  iiii(^  p&it  f3ireSA)t  ntitiy  (tn  which  tbey 
pot  both  the  youiig:ed€  and  the  ddeist  kurt)  fof  the  custody  of 
the  city,  and  with'the  rest  mardied'On  to  Tegea ;  add  jidt  long 
after  arrived  also  their  confedisrsrtes  of  Arcadia. 

They  sent  also  to  Oorihth,  and.  to  the  Boeotians,  Phoceans, 
and  Locrians,  to  come  with  their  aid^  With  all  speed  to  Manti- 
Aea.  But  these  had  to0  sliort  a  warning,  not  was  it  easy  for 
them,  unless  they  came  altogether,  and  staid  for  one  another, 
to  obdie  thnHigh  tfie- enemies  conn^,  which  lay  between,  and 
baited  them  of  passage.  Nevertheless,  they  made  what  haste 
thejr  could.  And  the  Lacedemonians  taking  with  them  their 
Arcadian  confederates  present,  entered  into  the  territory  of 
Manttoea,  and  pitching  their  camp  by  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
wasAed  the  territory  about. 

The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon  as  tiiey  fame  in 
sight,  seizd  on  a  certain  place  fortified  by  nature;  and  of  hard 
access,  and  pat  themselves  into  battle  array.    And  the  La^4e- 
mouians  marched  presently  towards  them,  and  came  up  within 
aslone  or  a  dart's  cast.    But  then  one  of  the  ancient  ip^n  of 
the  army  cried  out  onto  Agis,  seeing  him  to  goon  against  a. 
jdaee  of  that  strength,  thM  he  went  about  to  amend  one  fault , 
with  another;  signifying  that  he  intended  to  make  afnerids  for 
his  fomer  retreM  ftom  Argos,  whidi  he  was  questioned  for^ 
with  his  now  unseasonable  forwardness.    But  he,  wheth^er.it. 
were  upon  that  increpatibn,  or  some  other  sudden  appreheii-; 
sibn  of  his  own,  pres^tly  withdrew  his  army  before  tn'^  $gh},, 
began^  and  marching  onto  the  terrftory  of  Tegea,  f urlae^,  the^ 
ccorse  of  the  water  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea  ;^  tdutmitig.  \ 
which  water,  (because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  its,t!oiirse, ' 
it  did  much  tnurm  to  the  country)  the  Mantineans  and'Te^ties 
were  at  war.    Now  his  drift  was,  by  the' turning  of  tT^at  Wat^*,  , 
to  provoke  those' Aigives  and  their  confederates  which  kept' 
the  hill,  when  they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come  down  and  oppose  ^ 
them,  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them  in  the  plain;    And,, 
by  that  time  he  had  staid  about  the  Water  a  day,  he  had  dif-; 
verted  the  stream.    The  Argives  and  theo"  coniMler^tes  were 
at  first  amazed  at  this  their  sudden  retreat  firom  so  ne^  them» 
and  knew  not  what  to  hiake  of  it.    But  when  after  the  retreat 
they  returned  no  more  in  «ght,  and  that  they  themselves  lying  . 
stiH  on  the  plaoe^  did  not  pursue  them,  then  began,  they  nn^w  . 
to  accuse  the  commanders :  both  for  suffering  the  L^edemo- 
nians  to  depart  fimnerty,  when  they  had  them  enclosed  at  so 
faar  an  advantage  before  Argos ;  and  now  again  for  not  pursuing 
them  when  they  ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  them* 
selves^  and  betraying  the  army.    The  commanders  for  the 'pre- 
sent wer^  much  Iroabled  hcreat^  but  Hfterwards  they  oreW^ 
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down  the  army  from  the  hill,  and  coming  fbrth  into  the  plain, 
encamped  as  to  go  against  the  enemy.  The  next  day  the  Ax- 
gives  and  their  confederates  put  themselves  in  such  order  as  (if 
occasion  served)  they  meant  to  fight  in,  and  the  Lacedemo- 
nians returning  from  the  water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 
same  place  where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  perceived  the 
enemies  to  be  aH  of  them  in  order  of  battle  hard  by  them,  come 
down  already  from  the  hill.  Certainly  the  Lacedemonians 
were  more  affrighted  at  this  time,  than  ever  they  had  been  to 
theur  remembrance  before.  For  the  time  they  had  to  prepare 
themselves  was  exceeding  short,  and  such  was  their  diligence 
that  every  man  fell  immediately  into  his  own  rank,  A^  the 
king  commanfng  all  according  to  the  law.  For  whilst  the 
king  hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  commanded  by 
faim,  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be  done,  to  the  Polemarchi  % 
ihey  to  the  Lochagi,  these  to  the  Pentecontateres,  and  these 
again  to  the  Enomatarchi,  who  lastly  make  it  known  every,  one 
to  his  own  Enomatia.  In  this  manner  when  they  would  have 
any  thing  to  be  done,  their  commands  pass  through  the  army, 
and  are  quickly  executed.  For  almost  all  the  Lacedemoniaa 
army,  save  a  very  few,  are  captains  of  captains^  and  the  care  of 
what  is  to  be  put  in  execution,  lieth  upon  many.  Now 
their  left  wing  consisted  of  the  Sicrits  f,  which  amongst  the 
Lacedemonians  have  ever  alone  that  place.  Next  to  these 
were  placed  the  Brasidian  soldiers  lately  come  out  of  Thrace ; 
and  vnth.  them  those  I  that  had  been  newly  made  free.  After 
them  in  order,  the  rest  of  the  Lacedemonians,  band  after  band ; 
and  by  them  Arcadians,  first  the  Hermans,  after  these  the  Msd^ 
nalians.  In  the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeates,  and  a  few  Lace-* 
demonians  in  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And  upon  the  out- 
side of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So  stood  the  Lacedemo^ 
nians.  Opposite  to  them  in  the  right  wing  stood  the  Manti- 
neans,  because  it  was  upon  their  own  territory,  and  with  them 
such  Arcadians  as  were  of  their  league.  Then  the  one  thou- 
sand chosen  Argives  which  the  city  bad  for  a  long  time  caused 
to  be  trained  for  the  war  at  the  public  charge ;  and  next  to 
them  the  rest  of  the  Aigives.  After  these  the  Cleonsans  and 
Omcoted,  tkm  conMeiates.  And  lastly,  the  AtlMnkms  withi 
the  horsemen  (which  were  also  theirs)  had  the  left  wing.  Tins 
was  the  order  and  preparation  of  both  the  armies. 

*  Polemarcbi,  martiaU  of  the  field.  The  cooiinandera  of  regiments,  colonels. 
PeMtMsodtAlervs,  ca{>tains  of  oompaoi«i.  EaoBiauircbiy  captains  of  tlie  fourth 
l»art'«f  a  «op|Mioy.    Aa;]^oiuatta  vrat  io  ^^m  iimiy  thirty  two  laldiers. 

t  A  hand  of  the  LapedieinoQiaDfl.fo  called,.  pftrbAps  from  Scicusi  a  towo  iu  ta- 
couJa» 
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The  anny  of  the  Laicedetnonians  appeared  to  be  the  greater. 
But  what  the  number  was^  either  of  the  particulars  of  either 
side,  or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write.  For  the  number 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  agreeable  to  the  secresy  of  that  state, 
was  unknown ;  and  of  the  other  side,  for  the  ostentation  usual 
with  all  men,  touching  the  number  of  themselves  was  nnbe- 
lieved.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  the  Lacedemonians  mav 
be  attained  by  computing  thus.  Besides  the  Sicrit®,  whicn 
were  six  hundred,  tnere  fought  in  all  seven  regiments*,  in 
every  regiment  were  four  companies  t>  in  each  company  were 
four  enomatise  {,  and  of  every  enomatia,  there  stood  in  front 
four;  but  they  were  not  ranged  all  alike  in  file,  but  as  the  cap- 
tains of  bands  thought  it  necessary.  But  the  army  in  general 
was  so  ordered,  as  to  be  eight  men  in  depth,  and  the  first  rank 
of  the  whole,  besides  the  Sicritae,  consisted  of  four  huiidred  and 
forty-eight  soldiers. 

Now  when  they  were  ready  to  join,  the  commanders  made 
their  hortatives,  every  one  to  those  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand. To  the  Mantineans  it  was  said,  'that  they  were  to 
^  fight  for  their  territory,  and  concerning  their  liberty  and  ser- 
'  vitude,  that  the  former  might  not  be  taken  firom  them,  and 

*  that  they  mtght  not  again  taste  of  the  latter.'  The  Arrives 
were  admonished,  'that  whereas  anciently  they  had  theiead- 

*  ing  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  it  an  e<jual  share,  they  dh6ufd 
'  not  now  sufler  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  it  for  ever;  and 

*  that  withal,  they  should  now  rieven^e  the  many  injuries  of  a 

*  city,  their  neighbour  and  enemy.'  To  the  Athenians  it  was 
remembered, '  how  honourable  a  thing  it  would  be  for  them, 

*  in  company  of  so  many  and  good  confederates,  to  be  inferter 

*  to  none  of  them;  and  that  if  they  had  once  vanquished  the 
'Lacedemonians  in  Peloponnesus,  their  own  dominion  would 
^  become  both  the  more  assured,  and  the  larger  by  it,  and  that 
'  no  other  would  invade  their  territory  hereafter.'  Thus  much 
was  said  to  the  Argives  and  their  confederates.  But 'the  La- 
cedemonians encouraged  one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and 


•  AiX'h  1^*  ^^^  ^^  ordimrjrrei^HneiU  with  at,  nore  t^a  onKoMy -mi^* 

f  Companiei  of  6fty,  but  more  or  less  in  them  as  occasion  served. 

{  Enomatia,  tbe  fourth  part  of  a  Ptfntecostre.  By  tbis  iiecotttit  ewety  BooMh- 
tia  badthirty-twoyercfy  band  or  Asx^  fi^o  hoDdred  and  iweWe,  tbe  whole  armjr 
besides  tbe  Sicritai  tbrce  tbonsand  five  hundred  and  eig^hty-four,  and  with  the 
Slcrits,  which  are  six  hundred,  four  thousand  one  hundred  a'fid  eig^bty-four, 
which  Bfnmber  ris^elh  alto  thus,  four  btfttiAriM  tlndfortyi.eig'bV'lil  "iMk,  eiglit  in 
aiey  make  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eig^bty-four,  and  then  tbe  six  bun- 
dred  Sicrite,  as  before,  make  four  thoas&nd  one  hundred  and  ei^hty-fenr.  Light- 
arawd  soldiers,  which  nsnally  far  exceeded  the  number  of  men  of  armi  ara  not 
reckoned. 
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also  by  tlie  manner*  ot  their  discipline  in  the  wars ;  taking  en« 
couragement,  being  valiant  men,  by  the  commemoraiion  of  what 
they  already  knew,  as  being  well  acquainted,  that  a  long  actual 
experience,  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any  short  verbal 
exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered.  After  this  followed 
the  battle. 

The  Argives  and  their  confederates  marched  to  the  charge 
with  great  violence  and  fury.  But  the  Lacedemonians,  slowly, 
and  with  many  flutes,  accoiding  to  their  military  discipline,  not 
as  a  point  of  religion,  but  that  marching  evenly,  and  by 
measure,  their  ranks  might  not  be  distracted,  as  the  greatest 
armies,  when  they  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  use  to  b«. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the  king  thougjit 
of  this  course.  All  armies  do  thus  ;  in  the.  conflict  they  extend 
their  right  wing,  so  as  it  cometh  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy ;  and  this  happeneth  for  that  every  one  through 
fear  seeketh  all  he  can  to  cover  his  unarmed  side  with  the  shield 
of  him  that  standeth  next  him  on  his  right  hand,  conceivingy 
that  to  be  so  locked  together  is  their  best  defence.  The  be- 
ginning hereof  is  in  the  leader  of  the  first  file  on  the  right  hand, 
who  ever  striving  to  shift  his  unarmed  side  from  the  enemy^ 
the  rest  upon  like  fear  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the 
Mantioeans  in  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed  the  St- 
critie:  end  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Te-» 
geates  were  come  in,  yet  farther  upon  the  flank  of  the  Athenians, 
by  as  much  as  they  had  the  greater  army.  Wherefore  Agis  fear* 
ing  lest  his  left  wing  should  be  encompassed,  and  supposing 
the  Mantineans  to  be  come  in  for,  signified  unto  the  Sicritie 
and  Brasidians,  to  draw  out  part  of  their  bands,  and  therewith 
to  equalize  their  left  wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans, 
and  into  the  void  space, lie  commanded  to  come  up  Hipponoi- 
das  and  Aristodes,  two  colonels  with  their  bands  out  of  their 
right  wing,  and  to  fall  in  there,  and  make  up  the  breach  :  con^ 
oriving  that  more  than  enough  would  be  still  remaining  in  their 
right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed  to  the  Mantineans 
would  be  the  stronger.  But  it  happened  (for  he  commanded  it 
in  the  veiy  onset,  and  on  the  sudden)  both  that  Aristodes  and 
HippoDoidas  refused  to  go  to  the  place  commanded  (for  which 
they  were  afterwards  banished  SpiEirta,  as  thought  to  have  dis- 
obeyed oat  of  cowardice)  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  mean 
time  also  charged.  And  when  those  which  be  commanded  to 
go  to  the  place  of  the  Sicritie,  went  not,  they  could  no  more  ' 
reunite  themselves,  nor  close  again  the  empty  space.    But  the 

*  Tbey  vted  before  battle  to  fio^  loogt,  containing^  encoara|^f men(  to  die  for 
tbeir  oouBtry, 
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Lacedemonians^  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this  time  in 
every  point,  for  skill,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly  shewed 
themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once  begun,  not- 
withstanding that  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  did  put  to 
flight  the  Sicritffi  and  Brasidians,  and  that  the  Mantineans  to- 
gether with  their  confederates,  and  those  one  thousand  chosen 
men  of  Argos,  falling  upon  them  in  flank,  by  the  breach  not 
yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  put  to 
flight,  ^and  chased  them  to  their  carriages,  slaying  also  certain 
of  the  elder  sort  left  there  for  a  guard,  so  as  in  this  part  the 
Lacedemonians  were  overcome.  But  with  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my, and  especially  the  middle  battle,  where  Agis  was  himself^ 
•and  those  which  are  called  the  three  hundred  horsemen  about 
him,  they  charged  upon  the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  upon 
those  wluch  are  named  the  five  cohorts,  and  upon  the  Cleo- 
means  and  Orneates,  and  certain  Athenians  arranged  amongst 
them,  and  put  them  all  to  flight.  In  such  sort  as  many  of  them 
never  struck  a  stroke,  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedemonians 
charged,  gave  ground  presently,  and  some  for  fear  to  he  over- 
taken, were  trodden  under  foot.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the 
Argivesand  their  confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground, 
they  began  also  to  break  on  either  side.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Laeedemonians  and  Tegeates  had  now  with  their  surfdusage  of 
number  hemmed  the  Athenians  in,  so  as  they  had  the  danger 
on  all  hands,  being  within  the  circle,  penned  up ;  and  without 
it,  ahready  vanquished.  And  they  had  been  the  most  distiessed 
-part  of  all  the  arn^y,  had  not  tlieir  horsemen  come  in  tO'  help 
tbett*  Withal  it  fell  out  that  Agis  when  he  perceived  the  left 
widg  of  his  own  army  to  labour,  namely,  that  which  <wft»  'Op** 
posed  Uy  the  M antineans^  and  to  tliose  thousand  Aigive$,'eom- 
manded  the  whole  army  to  go  and  relieve  the  part  over^eome. 
By<  which  means  the  Athenians  and  such  of  the  Argiv^  iia  to** ' 
getber  with  them  were  overlaid  whilst  the  army  pwseA  by  and 
declined  them,  saved  themselves  at  leisure*  And  the  Afanti- 
neans  with  their  confederates,  and  those  chosen  Argiv^s^'  had 
no  Biiore  mind  now  of  pressing  upon  their  enemies,  but  sedog 
their  side  was  overtime,  and  the  Lacedemonlaiia  appnaaching 
•  them,  presently  turned  their  backs.  Of  the  Mantineans  the 
greatest  part  were  «latn,  but  of  those  chosen  Ai^^iif^  tiie«most 
wei«  saved,  by  reason  the  flight  and  going  ofi^^ms*  nnthw  bastjr 
nor  kmg.  For  the  Lacedemonians  fight  long  and  constant^^ 
•till  they  have  made  the  enemy  to  tsam  bis  back,  bu^  tliat  doiie^ 
th^.  follow  him  not  for. 

Thus  or  near  thus  went  the  battle,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  for  a  long  time  between  Grecians  a.nd  Grecians,  and  of 
two  the  most  famous  xritics.    The  Lacedemdnuins  laying-  to- 
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gether  the  arm»  of  tb«ir  d«in  enemies,  pveseDtly  erected  a  tio>- 
pby,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies.  Their  own  dead  they  took 
up,  apd  carried  theoi  to  Tegea,  where  they  were  also  buried, 
and  delivered  to  the  enemy  theirs,  under  truce.  Of  the  Ar^ 
gives,  and  Omeates,  and  Cleoneaas  were  slain  seven  hundxed, 
of  the  Mantioeans  two  hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
^ginetea,  likewise  two  hundred,  and  both  the  captains.  The 
confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  were  never  pressed,  and 
therefore  their  loss  was  not  worth  mentioning.  And  of  the 
Lacedemonians  themselves  it  is  hard  to  know  the  certainty, 
but  it  is  said  that  there  were  slain  three  hundred. 

When  it  was  certain  they  would  fight,  Pleistoanax  tiie  other 
king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  with  him  both  old  and  young, 
came  out  of  the  city  to  have  aided  the  army,  and  came  forth 
as  far  as  Tegea;  but  being  advertised  of  the  victory,  they  re- 
turned. And  the  Lacedemonians  sent  out  to  turn  back  also 
those  confederates  of  theirs  which  were  coming  to  them  frcMu 
Corinth,  and  from  without  the  Isthmus.  And  then  they  also 
went  home  themselves,  and  having  dismissed  their  confederates 
(for  now  were  the  Cameian  hoUdays)  celebrated  that  feast. 
Thus  in  this  one  battle  they  wiped  off  their  disgrace  with  the 
Grecians;  for  they  had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice,  fpr  the 
blow  they  received  in  the  island,  and  with  imprudence  and 
slackness  in  other  occasions.  But  after  this,  their  miscarriage 
was  imputed  to  fortune,  and  for  their  minds,  they  were  ^s* 
teemed  to  have  been  ever  tlie  same  they  had  been. 

The  day  before  this  battle,  it  chanced  also  that  the  £pi- 
dauriaps  with  their  whole  power  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos, 
as  being  emptied  much  oi  men ;  and  whilst  the  Argiyes  were 
abroad,  killed  many  of  those  that  were  left  behind  to  defend 
it. 

Also  three  thousand  men  of  Elis,  and  a  thousand  Athenians, 
besides  those  which  had  been  sent  before,  bein;  come  after  the 
battle  to  aid  the  Mantineans,  marched  presently  all  to  £pi- 
daurus,  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the  Lacedemonians  were 
celebrating  the  Cameian  holidays  :  and  assigning  to  every  one 
his  part,  began  to  take  in  the  city  with  a  wall,  but  the  rest 
gave  over;  ooiy  the  Athenians  quickly  finished  a  fortification, 
(which  was  their  task)  wherein  stood  the  temple  of  Juno.  In 
it,  amongst  them  all  they  left  a  garrison,  and  went  home  every 
one  to  his  own  city.    And  so  this  summer  ended. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  following,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, presently  after  the  end  of  the  Carneian  holidays,  drew 
out  their  army  into  the  field,  and  being  come  to  Tegea^  sent 
certain  propositions  of  agreement  before  to  Axgos.  There 
were  befcHpe  this  time  many  citizens  in  Argos  weU  affected  to 
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the iMedwumaos^aDd  tlist drand  the  dqpofisg  of  the  Av- 
give  people,  and  now  after  the  battle,  the^  were  better  able  hy 
jsauoh  to  persuade  the  people  to  compoaitioD,  than  the^  for- 
merly were.  And  their  design  was  first  to  get  a  peace  made 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  after  that  a  league,  and  then  at 
last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 

Them  went  thither,  Lichas  the  son  of  Archesilaus,  enter- 
tafaier  of  the  Argives  in  Liacedemon,  and  brought  to  Argos  imo 
propositions ;  one  of  war,  if  the  war  were  to  proceed ;  another 
of  peaee,  if  they  would  have  peace.  And  after  much  contra- 
diction, (for  Alcibiades  was  also  there)  the  Lacedemonian  fac- 
tion, that  boldly  now  discovered  themselves,  prevailed  with  the 
Argives  to  accept  the  proposition  of  peace,  which  was  this  : 


THE  ARTICLES. 

^  It  seemeth  good  to  the  council  of  the  Lacedemonians  to 
^  accoid  with  the  Argives  on  these  articles : 

^  The  Argives  shall  redeliver  unto  the  Orchomenians  their 

*  children  *,  and  unto  the  Mienalians  their  men  f ,  and  unto  the 

*  Lacedemonians  those  men  X  that  are  at  Maiitinea. 

^  They  shdl  withdraw  thdr  soldiers  from  Epidaurus,  and 

*  raze  the  fortification  there.  And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not 
^  from  Epidaurus  likewise,  they  shall  be  hdd  as  enemies  both 
'  to  the  Aigives  and  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  also  to  the  con- 
^  federates  of  them  both. 

'  If  the  Lacedemonians  have  any  men  of  theirs  in  custody, 

*  tiicy  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to  his  own  city. 

*  And  for  so  much  as  concemeth  the  god§,  the  Argives  shall 
'  accept  c<»npo8ition  with  the  Epidanrians,  upon  an  oath  || 
'  which  they  shall  swear,  touching  oiat  controversy,  and  the  Ar- 
'  givtes  shaH  give  the  form  of  that  oath. 

^  All  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  both  small  and  great,  shall 
'  be  free,  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

^  If  any  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  into  it  to  do  it  harm, 
'  the  Argives  shall  come  forth  to  defend  the  same,  in  such  sort 

*  Hostages  which  th^y  took  of  the  Orcbomeniant. 
'^'  Hostages  of  the  Msnalianfl, 

$  Hfttages  of  tfa«  ArcVadiftM  g:»ren  to  tha  LacedemoBiaiMf  mod  by  tboin  kept 
in  prebwwiiiis,  pod  at  die  taking  of  Orcbomenui  by  tjie  ^rs'ive  league,  carried 
away  to  IffRDtinea. 

4  Apollo,  to  whom  the  Epidanrians  should  hate  tent  a  beast  for  sacrifice,  f  n 
name  of  thefr  pastarcs,  bnt  not  doing  it,  the  Arg^tet  went  about  tci  force  them  to 
it. 

II  An  oath  to  send  Uie  beast  for  sacri^ce  hereafter. 
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<  as  in  a  common  cooneil  slull  by  tke  F^loponnedians  be 

*  thought  reasonable. 

^  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  withoat  Pelopon- 
'  nesus,  shaH  have  the  same  conditions  which  the  confederates 

*  of  the  Argives  and  of  the  Lacedemonians  have,  every  one 
^  holding  his  own. 

<  This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  time  that  tiiey  shall 
^  both  parts  have  shewed  the  same  to  th«r  eonifederates,  and 
^  obtained  their  consent. 

<  And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add  or  alter  any 
'  thing,  their  confederates  shall  be  sent  unto,  and  acquainted 

*  therewith.' 

These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at  first,  and  the 
army  of  tne  Lacedemonians  returned  from  Tegea  to  their  own 
city.  But  sh<Nrtly  after,  when  they  had  commerced  together^ 
the  same^  men  went  further,  and  so  wrought,  that  the  Ar- 
gives renouncing  their  league  with  the  Manlineans,  Eleans, 
and  Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, in  this  form : 


The  League  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedemonians* 

^  It  seemeth  eood  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Argives  to 
'  malce  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  yean,  on  these  articles  i 

'  That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  otfier,  equal  and  like 
'  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form  used  in  their  cities. 

'  That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  (this  league  and 

*  alliance  comprehending  also  them)  shall  be  free  *,  both  from 

*  the  laws  and  payments  of  any  other  city  than  their  own,  hold- 
'  <  ing  what  they  have,  and  affording  equal  and  like  trials  of 

'  judgment,  according  to  the  form  used  in  their  several  cities. 
^  That  eteiy  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the  Lacedemo- 

*  nians  without  Peloponnesus,  shall  be  in  the  same  condition 
'  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  confederates  of  the  Argivea 
'  in  the  same  with  the  Argives,  every  one  holding  his  own. 

<  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expedition  to  be 
'  undertaken  in  common,  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Argives 

<  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree  as  shall  stand  most  with 

*  equity  towards  the  confederates;  and  that  if  any  controversy 
'  arise  between  any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or  without  Pe- 

*  loponnesus,  about  the  limits  or  other  matter,  they  also  shall 

<  decide  it 
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^  That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at  contention  with  another, 
'  it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city  which  they  both  shall  think 
^  most  indifierent;  but -the  particular  men  of  any  one  city 
*  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  same/ 

Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded,  and  whatsoever 
one  had  taken  from  the  other  in  the  war,  or  whatsoever  one  had 
against  another  otherwise,  was  all  acquitted. 

Now  when  they  were  together  settling  their  business,  they  or- 
dered that  the  Argives  should  neither  admit  herald  or  ambas- 
sage  from  the  Athenians,  till  they  were  gone  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  had  quit  tlie  fortification ;  nor  should  make  peace 
or  war  with  any,  without  consent  of  the  rest. 

And  amodgsi  other  things  which  they  did  in  this  lieat,  they 
sen!  ambassadors  from  botli  their  cities,  to  the  towns  lying 
upon  Thrace,  and  unto  Perdiccas,  whom  they  also  persuaded  to 
swear  himself  of  the  Mwne  league.  Yet  he  revolted  not  from 
the  Athenians vpresently,  but  intended  it;  because  he  saw  the 
Argives  bad  done  so ;  and  was  himself  also  anciently  descended 
out  of  Argos.  They  likewise  renewed  their  old  oath  with  the 
Chalcideans,  land  took  another  besides  it. 

The  Argives  sent  ambassadors  also  to  Athens,  requiring 
them-  to  ahaiKlon  the  fortification  they  had  made  against  Epi- 
daurus.  And  the  Athenians  considering  that  the  soldiers  they 
had  ia  It  were  but  f<p>y,  in  respect  of  the  many  other  that  were 
with  them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  thither  to  fetch 
them  away.  He  when  he  w^  come,  and  had  exhibited  for  a 
pretence,  a  Certain  <  exercise  of  naked  men  without  the  fort, 
when. the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made 
^t  tlie  gates,  and  afterwards  having  renewed  the  league  with 
tne  Epidaurians^  the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the  fort  into 
their  hands. 

After  the  revolt  o£  the  Argives  from  the  league,  the  Manti- 
neans  ako,  though  they  withstood  it  at  first,  yet  being  too  weak 
without  the  Argives,  made  their  peace  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  laid  dowa  their  command  over  the  other  cities  *. 
And  the  Lacedem<Huans  and  Argives,  with  a  thousand  men  of 
eit.her.  city,  having  joined  their  arms^  the  Lacedemonians  first, 
with  their  single  power,  reduced  the  government  of  Sicyon  to 
a  smaller  number,  and  then  they  both  togetha-  dissolved  the 
democracy  at  Argos. 

And  the  oUgarchy  was  established  conformable  to  the  state 
of  Lacedemon.  These  things  passed  in  the  e»d  of  the  winter, 
and  near  the'spring.  And  so  ended  the  fourteenth  year  of  this 
war. 

'   '  ■♦  Whhffc  tlr^y  htd  the  loading  «f  in  Arttidir. 
X 
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YEAR  XV. 

The  next  summer  the  DictidiaDs  seated  in  mount  Athos,  re- 
volted from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcideans. 

And  the  Lacedemonians  ordered  the  state  of  Achaia  after 
their  own  form^  which  before  was  otherwise.  But  the  Argives, 
after  they  had  by  little  and  little  assembled  themselves  and  re- 
covered heart,  taking  their  time  when  the  Lacedemonians  were 
celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked  youth,  assaulted  the 
few,  and  in  a  battle  fought  within  the  city,  the  commons  had 
the  victory,  and  some  they  slew,  others  they  drove  into  exile. 
The  Lacedemonians,  though  those  of  their  faction  in  Argos 
sent  for  them,  went  not  a  long  time  after,  yet  at  last  they  ad- 
journed the  exercises,  and  came  forth  with  intention  to  give 
them  aid,  but  hearing  by  the  way  of  Tegea,  that  the  few  were 
overcome^  they  could  not  be  entreated  by  such  as  had  escaped 
thence,  to  go  on,  but  returning,  went  on  with  the  celebration 
of  their  exercises.  But  afterwards  when  there  came  ambassa- 
dors unto  them,  both  from  the  Argives  in  the  city^  and  from 
them  that  were  driven  out,  there  being  present  also  their  con- 
federates, and  much  alleged  on  either  side,  they  concluded  at 
last  that  those  in  the  city  had  done  the  wrong,  and  decreed  to 
go  against  Argos  with  their  army ;  but  many  delays  passed, 
and  much  time  was  spent  between.  In  the  mean  time  the 
common  people  of  Argos,  fearing  the  Lacedemonians,  and  re- 
gaining the  league  with  Athens,  as  conceiving  the  same  would 
turn  to  their  very  great  advantage,  raise  long  walls  from  their 
city  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  to  the  end  that  if  they  were  shut 
up  by  land,  they  might  yet,  with  the  help  of  the  Athenians, 
bring  things' necessary  into  the  city  by  sea.  And  with  this 
their  building,  some  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  also  ac- 
quainted. And  the  Argives,  universally  tliemselves,  and  wives, 
and  servants,  wrought  at  the  wall;  and  had  workmen  and 
hewers  of  stone  from  Athens.     So  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  the  Lacedemonians  understanding  that  they 
were  fortifying,  came  to  Argos  with  their  army,  they  and  their 
confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  and  some  practice  they 
had  beside,  within  the  city  itself  of  Argos.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  king  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. But  those  things  which  were  practising  in  Argos, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  already  mature,  did  not  then  suc- 
ceed. Nevertheless,  they  took  the  walls  that  were  then  in 
building,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground  i  and  then  after  they 
had  taken  Hysise,  a  town  in  the  Argive  territory,  and  slain  all 
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tlie  freemen  io  it,  they  wetot  home,  and  were  dissolved  every 
one  to  his  own  city. 

After  this,  the  Argives  went  with  an  army  into  Phliasia, 
which  when  they  had  wasted,  they  went  back.  They  did  it 
because  the  men  of  Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws ;  for  there 
the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  shut  up  Perdiccas  in  Mace- 
donia from  the  use  of  the  sea,  objecting  that  he  had  sworn  the 
league  of  the  Argives  and  Lacedemonians,  and  that  when  they 
had  prepared  an  army  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  to  go  against  the  Chalcid^ans  upon  Thrace,  and 
against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the  league  made  between 
them  and  him ;  and  by  his  departure  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  dissolution  of  that  army,  and  was  therefore  an  enemy. 
Atid  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  this  war* 


YEAR  XVL 

The  next  surtimer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos  with  twenty 
galHes,  and  took  thence  the  suspected  Argives,  and  such  as 
seemed  to  favour  of  the  Lacedemonian  faction,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of  the  islands 
subject  to  the  Athenian  state. 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  isle  of  M elos  with 
thirty  Rallies  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  and  two  of  Lesbos. 
Wherein  were  of  their  own  one  thousand  two  hundred  iHen  of 
arms,  tliree  hundred  archers,  and  twenty  arehers  on  horseback, 
.  and  of  their  confederates  and  islandek^  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men  of  arms.  The  Melians  are  a  colony  of  tlie  Lace- 
demonians, and  therefore  refused  to  be  subject,  as  the  rest  of 
the  islands  were,  unto  the  Athenians  f  but  rested  at  the  first 
neutral,  and  afterwards  when  the  Athenians  put  them  to  It,  by 
wasting  6f  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 

Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Clfeomenes  the  son  of  Ly-I 
comedes,  and  Licias  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  being  encampedl 
upon  their  land  with  the^e  forces,  before  they  would  hurt  the: 
same,  sent  ambassadors  to  deal  with  them  first  by  way  Of  con- . 
ference.  These  ambassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  bring  be-  ^ 
fore  the  multitude,  but  commanded  them  to  deliver  their  mes- } 
sage  before  the  magistrates  and  the  few,  and  they  accordrngiy  i 
said  as  foUoweth. 

A  Dialogue  between  the  Athenianis  and  Melfetns. 

ATH.  '  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  multitude  for  fear/ 
*  lest  when  they  hear  omr  persuasive  andl'mian^weii'abliEf  a»gu- 
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*  ments,  all  at  once  in  a  continued  oration,  they  should  chance 

*  to  be  subdued,  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the  scope  of  your 

*  bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few)  make  surer  yet  that 
^  point,  you  that  sit  here,  answer  you  also  to  every  particular, 

*  not  in  a  set  speech,  but  presently  interrupting  us,  whensoever 
'  any  thing  shall  be  said  by  us  which  shall  seem  unto  you  to  be 
'  otherwise.    And  first  answer  us,  whether  you  like  this  mo- 

*  tion  or  not  ?' 

Whereunto  the  council  of  the  Melians  answered  : 

MBL.  '  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to  be  found 
'  fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war,  not  future,  but  al- 
'  ready  here  present,  seemeth  not  to  agree  with  the  same. 
'  For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference ; 
'  and  that  the  issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  agreement, 

*  and  therefore  yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war;  and  if  we 
^  yield,  servitude.* 

ATH.  *  Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon  up  suspicions 
'  of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  purpose,  than  to  take  advice 

*  upon  what  is  present,  and  before  your  eyes  how  to  save  your 

*  city  fix)m  destruction,  let  us  give  over.  But  if  this  be  the 
'  point,  let  us  speak  to  it.' 

MBL.  <  It  is  reason  and  pardonable  for  men  in  our  cases,  to 
'  turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts  upon  divers  things :  how- 

*  soever,  this  consultation  being  held  only  upon  the  point  of 

*  our  safety,  we  are  content,  if  you  think  good  to  go  on  with 
^  the  course  you  have  propounded.' 

ATH.  <  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our  parts,  with  fair  pre- 
'  tences,  (as  that  having  defeated  the  Medes,  our  reign  is  there- 

*  fore  lawful,  or  that  we  come  against  you  for  injury  done) 
'  make  a  long  discourse  without  being  believed;  so  would  we 
'  have  you  also  not  expect  to  prevail,  by  saying,  either,  that 

*  you  took  not  our  parts,  because  you  were  a  colony  not  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians ;  or,  that  you  have  done  us  no  injury ;  but  out 

*  of  those  things  which  we  both  of  us  do  really  think,  let  us  go 
'  through  with  that  which  is  feasible ;  both  you  and  we  know- 

*  ing,  that  in  human  disputation  justice  is  then  only  agreed  on, 

*  when  the  necessity  is  equal.     Whereas  they  that  have  odds  of 

*  power,  exact  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such 

*  conditions  as  they  can  get.' 

MEL.  *  Well  then,  (seeing  you  put  the  point  of  profit  in  the 

*  place  of  that  of  justice)  we  hold  it  profitable  for  ourselves,  not 
'  to  overthrow  a  general  profit  to  all  men,  which  is  this,  that 
'  men  in  danger,  if  they  plead  reason  and  equity,  nay,  though 
'  somewhat  without  the  strict  compass  of  justice,  yet  it  ought 
'  ever  to  do  them  good.     And  the  same  most  of  all  concemeth 
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<  you,  for  as  much  as  you  shall  else  give  an  example  unto  others 
«  of  the  greatest  revenge  that  can  be  taken,  if  you  chance  to 
'  miscarry/ 

ATM.  ^  As  for  us,  though  our  dominion  should  cease,  yet  we 

<  fear  not  the  sequel.  For  not  they  that  command,  as  do  the 
'  Lacedemonians,  are  cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished  by 

<  them,  (yet  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  Lacedemonians,) 
'  but  such  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have  assaulted  those  that 
'  commanded  them,  and  gotten  the  victory.   But  let  the  danger 

<  of  that  be  to  ourselves.    In  the  mean  time  we  tell  you  this, 

*  that  we  are  here  now,  both  to  enlarge  our  owa  dominion, 

<  and  also  to  confer  about  the  saving  of  your  city.  For  we  would 

<  have  dominion  over  you,  without  oppressing  you,  and  preserve 
'you,  to  the  profit  of  us  both.' 

MEL.  '  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us  to  serve,  though 

<  it  be  so  for  you  to  command  ?' 

ATH.  '  Because  you  by  obeying  shall  save  yourselves  from 

*  extremity ;  and  we  not  destroying  you,  shall  reap  profit  by. 

*  you.'    . 

MBL.  ^  But  will  you  not  accept  that  we  remain  quiet,  and 

*  be  your  friends,  (whereas  before  we  Wiere  your  enemies)  and 

<  take  part  with  neither?' 

ATH.  ^  No,  for  your  enmity  doth  not  so  much  hurt  us,  as 

<  your  friendship  will  be  an  argument  of  our  weakness ;  and  your 

*  hatred,  of  our  power,  amongst  those  whom  we  bear  rule  over.' 

MEL.  ^  Why?  Do  your  subjects  measure  equity  so,  as  to 

*  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  with  you,  and  themselves, 
^  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  your  own  colonies,  and 
'  some  of  them  after  revolt  conquered,  into  one  and  the  same 
'consideration?' 

ATH.  *  Why  not?  For  they  think  they  have  reason  on  their 

<  side,  both  the  one  sort  and  the  other ;  and  that  such  as  are 

<  subdued,  are  subdued  by  force,  and  such  as  are  forborn  are  so 

<  through  our  fear.  So  that  by  subduing  you,  besides  the  extend- 
'  ing  of  our  dominion  over  so  many  more  subjects,  we  shall  also 
'  assure  it  the  more  over  those  we  had  before,  especially  being 
'  masters  of  the  sea,  and  you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except 
'  you  can  get  the  victory)  than  others  whom  we  have  subdued 
'  already.' 

MEL  '  Do  you  think  then  that  there  is  no  assurance  in  that 

<  which  we  propounded  ?  For  here  again  (since  driving  us  from 

<  the  plea  of  equity,  you  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your  profit) 
'  when  we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we  must  en- 
'  deavour  to  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  as  it  shall  be 
'  good  for  you  also.  As  many  therefore  as  now  are  neutral, 
'  what  do  you  but  make  them  your  enemies,  when  beholding 
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<  tliese  your  proceedings^  they  look  thai  hereaft^  you  ^1  aho 
'  turn  your  arms  upon  them  ?  And  •  what  is  this,  but  to  make 
'  greater  the  enemietr  you  have  already,  and  to  mske  others 

*  your  enemies  even  against  their  wills,  that  would  not  else 
'  have  been  so  ?' 

ATH.  '  We  do  not  thiitk  that  they  shall  be  ever  the  more  oar 
'  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any  where  in  the  continent,  will  be 
^  lon^  ere  they  so  much  as  keep  guard  upon  their  liberty 
^  against  us.  But  islanders  unsubdued,  as  you  be,  er  islanders  of- 
^  fended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which  they  are  already 
^  in,  these  may  indeed,  by  unadvised  courses,  put  both  himself 
'  2lnd  us  into  apparent  danger/ 

MEL.  '  If  you  then  to  retain  your  command,  and  your  ^s- 
'  sals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undeigo  the  utmost  of  dan- 

<  get,  would  it  not  in  us  that  be  ahnrady  free,  be  great  base- 
^  ness  and  cowardice  if  we  should  not  encounter  any  thing 
'  whatsoever,  rather  than  sufier  ourselves  to  be  brou^it  into 
'  bondage  ?* 

ATM.  '  No,  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you  have  not  in  hand 
'  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal  terms,  wherein  to  forfeit  your 
^honour;  but  rather  a  consultation  upon  your  safety,  that  you 
^  resist  not  such  as  be  so  far  your  over  matdies.' 

MBL.  '  But  we  knov^  that  in  matter  of  war  the  event  is 
^  sometimes  otherwise  than  according  to  the  difierence  of  the 
'^  number  in  sides.  And  that  if  we  yield  presently,  all  oor  hope 
'  is  lost ;  whereas  if  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep 

*  ourselves  up.' 

ATfl.  *  Hope !    the  comfort  of  danger,  when  such  use  it  as 

*  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them,  yet  it  destroys  them  not. 
^  But  to  such  as  set  their  rest  upon  it,  (for  it  is  a  thing  by  na- 
'  ture  prodigal)  it  at  once  by  failing  maketh  itself  known ;  and 
'  knt)wn,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution.  Which  let  it  not 
'  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak,  and  have  no  more  but 
^  this  one  stake.   Nor  be  you  like  unto  many  men,  who  though 

*  they  may  presently  save  themselves  by  human  means^  will 
'  yet  when  (upon  pressure  of  the  enemy)  their  most  apparent 
^  hx>pe9  fail  them,  betake  themselves  to  blind  ones,  as  divina- 
'  tion,  oracles,  and  other  such  things,  which  with  hopes  destroy 
^  men.* 

M£t.  '  We  think  it  (you  well  know)  a  havd  matter  for  us  to 

*  combat  your  power  and  fortune,  unless  we  might  do  it  on 
'  equal  terms.  Nevertheless  we  believe,  that  for  fortune  we 
'  shall  be  nothing  inferior,  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side^  be- 
'  cause  we  stand  innocent,  against  men  unjust.  And  for 
'  powet,  what  is  wanting  in  us,  will  be  supplied  by  our  league  with 
^  the  Lacedemonians^  who  are  of  necessity  obliged,  if  for  no  other 
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'^  cause^  yet  for  consanguinities  sake^  and  for  their  own  honour 
'*  to  defend  us.    So  that  we  are  confident^  not  altogether  so 

*  much  without  reason,  as  you  think/ 

ATH.  *  As  for  the  &vour  of  the  gods,  we  expect  to  have  it 

*  as  well  as  you,  for  we  neither  do,  nor  require  any  thing  con- 
'  trary  to  what  mankind  hath  decreed,  either  concerning  the 
^  wonhip  of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.    For  of  the 

'^  gods  we  think^  according  to  the  common  opinion ;  and  of 
'  men  that  for  certain  by  necessity  of  nature,  they  will  every^ 
•^  wherd  reign  over  such  as  they  be  too  strong  for.  Neither 
'  did  we  mAe  this  law,  nor  ane  we  the  first  that  use  it  made, 
'*  but  Bs^  we  found  it,  and. shall  leave  it  to  posterity  for  ever,  so 
'  also  we  use  it.  Knowing  that  you  likewise,  and  others,  that 
'  should  have  the  same  power  which  we  have,  would  do  the 
^  same.  So  that  for  as  much*  as  toucfaeth  the  favour  of  the 
^  gods,  we  have  in  reason  no  fear  of  being  inferior.  And  as 
^  for  the  opinion  you  have  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  that  you 
'  believe  they  will  help  you  for  their  own  honour,  we  bless 
'  your  innocent  minds,  but  affect  not  your  folly.  For  the  La- 
'  *  cedemoninas,  though  in  respect  of  themselves  and  the  con- 

*  stitutions  of  their  own  couptry,  they  are  wont  for  the  most 

*  part  to  be  generous;  y^t  in  respect  of  others,  though  much 
'  might  be  alleged,  yet  the  shortest  way  one  might  say  it  all 
'  thus,  that  most  apparently  of  M  men,  they  hold  for  honour- 
'  able  that  which  pleaseth,  and  for  just  tliat  which  profiteth. 
^  And  such  an  opmion  maketh  nothing  for  your  now  absurd 

*  ibeans  of  safety.^ 

MBL,  *  Nay,  for  this  same  opinion  of  theirs  we  now  the  rather 
■'  beKeve  that  they  will  not  betray  thieir  own  colony,  the 
'  Meli^ns ;   and  therebv  become  perfidious  to  such  cf  the 

*  Ghecians  as  be  their  friends,  and  beneficial  to  such  as  be  their 
'  enemies.' 

ATH.  ^  You  think  not  then  that  what  is  profitable  must  be 
^  also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just  and  honourable  must  be  per- 
^  formed  with  danger,  which  commonly  the  Lacedemonians  are 

*  least  willing  of  all  men  to.undeigo  for  others.' 

MHL.  ^  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  undertake  danger  for  us 
^  rather  than  for  any  other ;  and  t^at  they  think  that  we  will  be 
^  more  aiE»ured  unto  them,  than  unto  any  other;  because  for 
'  action  we  lie  near  to  Pelopqnnesns,  and  for  affection  are  more 
'  fcithful  than  othoiB  for  our  nearness  of  kin.' 

ATH.  ^  The  security  of  such  as  are  at  wars,  consisteth  not  in 
<  the  good  will  of  those  that  are  called  to  their  aid,  but  in  the 
^  power  of  those  means  they  excel,  in.  And.  this  the  Lacede- 
^  monians  themselves  use  to  consider  more  than  any;  and 
'  therefore  out  of  diftdenee  in  their  own  forces,'  they  take 
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many  of  their  confederates  with  them,  though  to  an  expedition 
but  against  their  neighbours.  Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  we 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an 
island/ 

MEL.  *  Yea,  but  they  have  others  to  send ;  and  the  Cretie 
sea  is  wide;  wherein  to  take  another,  is  harder  for  him  that 
is  master  of  it,  than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by  to  save 
himself.  And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  turn  their  arms 
against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your  confederates 
Qot  invaded  by  Brasidas«  And  then  you  shall  have  to  trou- 
ble yourselves  no  more  about  a  territory  that  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  withal,  but  about  your  own  and  your  confede- 
rates.' 

ATH.  '  Let  them  take  which  course  of  these  they  will,  that 
you  also  may  find  by  experience,  and  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Athenians  never  yet  gave  over  siege,  for  fear  of  any  di- 
version upon  others.  But  we  observe,  that  whereas  you  said 
you  would  consult  of  your  own  safety,  you  have  not  yet  in  all 
this  discourse  said  any  thing,  which  a  man  relying  on,  could 
hope  to  be  preserved  by.  The  strongest  arguments  you  use, 
are  but  future  hopes,  and  your  present  power  is  too  short  to 
defend  you  against  the  forces  already  arranged  against  you. 
You  shall  therefore  take  very  absurd  counsel,  unless  ex- 
cluding us,  you  make  amongst  yourselves,  some  more  discreet 
conclusion.  For  when  you  are  by  yourselves,  you  will  no 
more  set  your  thoughts  upon  shame,  which  when  dishon6ur 
and  danger  stand  before  men's  eyes,  for  the  most  part  undo- 
eth  them.  For  many  when  they  have  foreseen  into  what 
dangers  they  are  entering,  have  nevertheless  been  so  overcome 
by  that  forcible  word  dishonour,  that  that  which  is  but  called 
dishonour,  hath  caused  them  to  fall  willingly  into  imme- 
dicable calamities,  and  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really  by 
their  own  madness,  a  greater  dishonour  than  could  have  be- 
fallen them  by  fortune.  Which  you,  if  you  deliberate  wisely, 
will  take  heed  of,  and  not  think  shame  to  submit  to  a  most 

f^otent  city,  and  that  upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of 
eague,  and  of  enjoying  your  own,  under  tribute.  And  see- 
ing choice  is  given  you  of  war  or  safety,  do  not  out  of  pee- 
vishness take  the  worse.  For  such  do  take  the  best  course, 
who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their  equals,  yet  do  fairly  ac- 
commodate to  their  superiors,  and  towards  their  inferiors  use 
moderation.  Consider  of  it  therefore,  whilst  we  stand  off,  and 
have  often  in  your  mind  that  you  deliberate  of  your  coufttr}'', 
which  is  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  and  by  this  one  consul- 
tation.' 
So  the  Athenians  went  aside  from  the  'conference;  and  the 
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Melians^  after  they  had  decreed  the  verj  same  things  which 
before  they  had  spoken,  made  answer  unto  them  in  this  man* 
ner» 

MEL,  *  Men  of  Athens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  than  what 

*  you  have  heard  before ;  nor  will  we  in  a  small  portion  of  time, 
'overthrow  that  liberty  in  which  our  city  hath  remained  for 
'  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  since  it  was  first  founded. 
'  But  trusting  to  the  fortune  by  which  the  gods  have  pre- 

*  served  it  hitherto,  and  unto  the  help  of  men,  that  is,  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians,  we  will  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  same. 

*  But  this  we  offer  j  To  be  your  friends ;  tnemhs  to  neither 

*  side :  and  you  to  depart  out  of  our  land  after  agreementj  such 

*  as  we  shall  both  think  Jit  J* 

Thus  the  Melians  answered ;  to  which  the  Athenians,  the 
conference  being  already  broken  off,  replied  thus : 

ATH.  *  You  are  the  only  men,  (as  it  seemeth  to  us  by  this 
<  consultation)  that  think  future  things  more  certain  than 
'  things  seen,  and  behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire  to 

*  have  them  true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  to  pass.     As 

*  you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  the  Lacedemonians, 

*  and  to  fortune,  and  hopes  ;  so  will  you  be  the  most  deceived.' 

Thus  said,  the  Athenian  ambassadors  departed  to  their 
camp,  and  the  commanders,  seeing  th^t  the  Melians  stood  out, 
fell  presently  to  the  war,  and  dividing  the  work  among  the  se- 
veral cities,  encompassed  the  city  of  the  Melians  with  a  wall. 
The  Athenians  afterwards  left  some  forces  of  their  own,  and  of 
their  confederates,  for  a  guard,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with 
the  greatest  part  of  their  army  went  home.  The  rest  that  were 
left,  besieged  the  place. 

About  the  same  time  the  Argives  making  a  road  into 
Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their  men  by  am  bash  laid  for 
them  by  the  men  of  Phlius,  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own  city. 

And  the  Athenians  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  in  thither  a 
great  booty  from  the  Lacedemonians ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  Lacedemonians  did  not  war  upon  them,  as  renouncing  the 
peace,  but  gave  leave  by  edict  only,  to  any  of  their  people  that 
would,  to  take  booties  reciprocally  in  the  territory  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

The  Corinthians  also  made  war  upon  the  Athenians,  but  it 
was  for  certain  controversies  of  their  own,  and  the  rest  of  Pe- 
loponnesus stirred  not. 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians 
by  an  assault  in  the  night,  which  looked  towards  the  market- 
place, and  having  slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  brought  into 
the  town  both  corn  and  other  provision  whatsoever  they  could  buy 
for  money,  and  so  returned  and  lay  still.    And  the  Athenians 
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firom  thenceforth  kept  a  better  watch.    And  so  this  summer 
ended. 

The  winter  following,  the  Lacedemonians  being  about  to 
enter  with  their  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Argives,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  on  the  bor- 
der for  their  passage,  were  not  acceptable,  returned.  And  the 
Argives,  having  some  of  their  own  city  in  suspicion,  in  regard 
of  this  design  of  the  Lacedemonians,  apprehended  some  of 
them,  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  Athenians,  they  that  kept  the  siege  being  then  not 
many.  But  this  done,  there  came  afterwards  fresh  forces  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son  of  Demeas. 
And  the  town  being  now  strongly  besieged,  there  being  also 
within  some  that  practised  to  have  it  given  up,  they  yielded 
themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenians,  who  slew  all 
the  men  of  military  age,  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  inhabited  the  place  with  a  colony  sent  thither  after* 
wards,  of  five  hundred  men  of  their  own. 
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Sicily  described.  The  causes  and  pretences  of  the  Sicilian  war,  wUh 
the  consultation  and  preparation  for  the  same,  Alcibiades^  one 
of  the  generals  of  the  army  accused  of  defacing  the  images  of  Mer- 
cury, is  suffered  for  that  present  to  depart  with  the  army.  The 
Athenian  army  cometh  to  Rhegium,  thence  to  Catana.  From 
tJience  Alcibiades  is  sent  for  home,  to  make  answer  to  his  accusa- 
tions, and  by  the  way  escaping,  goeth  to  Lacedemon.  Nicias  en- 
campeth  near  Syracuse,  and  having  overcome  the  arviy  of  the  Sy- 
racusians  in  battle,  returneth  to  Catana.  The  Syracusians  pro- 
cure aids  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians.  Alcibiades  instigateth 
and  instructeth  the  Lacedemonians  against  his  country.  Nicias 
returneth  from  Catana  to  Syracuse,  and  encamping  in  Epipolcr, 
besiegeth  the  city,  and  beginneth  to  enclose  them  with  a  double  wall, 
which  was  almost  brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  this  war. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  with  greater  forces  than  they 
bad  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and  Eurymedon,  resolved  to 
go  again  into  Sicily^  and  if  they  could  wholly  to  subdue  it.  Being 
for  the  most  part  ignorant  both  of  the  greatness  of  the  island^ 
and  of  the  multitude  of  people^  as  well  Greeks  as  Barbarians 
that  inhabited  the  same;  and  that  they  undertook  a  war  not 
much  less  than  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
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For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days  sail  for 
a  ship^  and  though  so  great,  is  yet  divided  with  no  more  then 
twenty  furlongs  *,  sea  measure  from  the  continent. 

It  was  inhabited  in  old  time,  thus ;  and  these  were  the  na- 
tions that  held  it.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  in  a  part 
thereof,  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclopes  and  Laestrigones,  of 
whose  stock,  and  whence  they  came,  or  to  what  place  they  re- 
moved, I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  that  suffice  which  the  poets 
have  spoken,  and  which  every  particular  man  hath  learned  of 
them. 

After  them,  the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein,  are 
the  Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves  ;  nay,  before  the  other,  as 
being  the  natural  f  breed  of  the  island.  But  the  truth  is,  they 
were  Iberians,  and  driven  away  by  the  Ligyans  from  the  banks 
of  Sicanus,  a  river  on  which  they  were  seated  in  Iberia.  And 
the  island  from  them  came  to  be  called  Sicania,  which  was  be- 
fore Trinacria.  And  these  two  inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts 
of  Sicily. 

After  the  taking  of  Ilium,  certain  Trojans  escaping  the  hands 
of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in  Sicily,  and  having 
})]anted  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  Sicanians,  both  the 
nations  in  one  were  called  Elymi,  and  their  cities  were  £ryx 
and  Egesta. 

Hani  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also  certain  Phoccans,  who 
coming  from  Troy,  were  by  tempest  carried  first  into  Afric,  and 
thence  into  Sicily.  But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of  Italy  (for 
there  they  inhabited)  flying  from  the  Opici,  having,  as  is  most 
likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the  straight,  and  with  a 
forewind  gotten  over  in  boats  which  they  made  suddenly  on  the 
occasion,  or  perhaps  by  some  other  means. 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  in  Italy,  called  Siculi.  And  Italy 
itself  got  that  name  after  the  same  manner,  from  a  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, called  Italus.  Of  these  a  great  army  crossing  over  into 
Sicily,  overthrew  the  Sicanians  in  battle,  and  drove  them  into 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  same  ;  and  instead  of  Sicania, 
caused  the  island  to  be  called  Sicilia,  and  held  and  inhabited  the 
best  of  the  land  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  going 
over,  and  before  any  of  the  Grecians  came  thither.  And  till 
now  they  possess  the  midland,  and  north  parts  of  the  island. 

Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  all  sides, 
having  taken  possession  of  certain  promontories  and  little  islands 
adjacent,  for  trades  sake  with  the  Sicilians.  But  after  that 
many  Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the  Phoenicians  abandoned 
most  of  their  former  habitations,  and  uniting  themselves,  dwelt 

♦  'OX«sf.  t  Avrix^Mg, 
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in  Motya,  and  Soloecis,  and  Panormus,iipon  the  borders  of  the 
Elymi ;  as  relying  upon  their  league  with  the  Elymi,  and  be- 
cause also  from  thence  lay  the  shortest  cut  over  unto  Carthage. 
These  were  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  they  inhabited  Sicily. 

Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalcideans,  under  Thu- 
des  their  conductor,  going  from  Eubcea,  built  Naxus,  and  the 
altar  of  Apollo  Archegetes*,  now  standing  without  the  city, 
upon  which  the  f  ambassadors  employed  to  the  oracles,  as  of- 
ten as  they  launch  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed  to  offer  their  first 
sacrifice.  The  next  year  Archias,  a  man  of  the  -Herculean  fa- 
mily, carried  a  colony  from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Sy- 
racuse, where  first  he  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  that  island  J,  in 
which  the  inner  part  of  the  cit]^  now  standeth,  not  now  envi- 
roned wholly  with  the  sea  as  it  was  then.  And  in  process  of 
time,  when  the  city  also  that  is  without  was  taken  in  with  a 
wall,  it  became  a  populous  city. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  building  of  Sjrracuse,  Thucles  and 
the  Chalcideans,  going  from  Naxus  built  Leoihtium,  expelling 
thence  the  Siculi,  and  after  that  Catana,  but  they  that  went  to 
Catana,  chose  Euarchus  for  their  founder.  About  the  same 
time  arrived  in  Sicily  also  Lamis,  with  a  colony  from  Megara, 
and  first  built  a  certain  town  called  Trotilus  upon  the  river  Pan- 
tacius,  where  for  a  while  after  he  governed  the  estate  of  his  co- 
lony in  common  with  the  Chalcideans  of  Leontium.  But  af- 
terwards, when  be  was  by  them  thrust  out,  and  had  built  Thap- 
sus,  he  died ;  and  the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Hyblon,  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  built  Megara,  called  Me- 
gara-HyUea.  And  after  they  had  there  inhabited  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  years,  they  were  by  Gelon  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
pat  out  both  of  the  city  and  territory.  But  before  they  were 
driven  thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  they  had  built  it, 
they  sent  out  Pammilus,  and  built  the  city  of  Selinus.  This 
Pammilus  came  to  them  from  Megara,  their  own  metropolitan 
city,  and  so  together  with  them  founded  Selinus.  Gela  was 
built  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by  Antiphemus,  that 
brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and  by  Entymus  that  did  the 
like  out  of  Crete,  jointly. 

This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  the  river  Gela,  and  the 
place  where  now  the  city  standeth,  and  which  at  first  they  walled 
in,  was  called  Lindii.  And  the  laws  which  they  established,  were 
the  Doric.  About  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their 
own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  built  the  city  of  Acragante,  call- 
ing the  city  after  the  name  of  the  river,  and  for  their  conductors 

*  \A  est,  chief  guide.  f  Oui^. 

J  Nftsus,  Ortygm,  an  isUod  part  of  '.be  city  of  Syracuse. 
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choite  Aristoiious  and  Pythilns,  and  gAvt  tthto  them  the  laws 
of  Gela.  Zancle  was  first  built  by  Ph^tes,  that  eame  from 
Cumae,  a  Chalcidean  city  in  Opicia ;  but  aftarwards  there  came 
a  multitude,  and  helped  to  people  it  out  of  Chalcrs,  and  the  rest 
of  EubcBa ;  and  their  conductors  were  Prieres  and  Cratamienes, 
one  of  Curoae,  the  other  of  Chalcis.  And  the  name  of  the  city 
was  at  first  Zancle^  so  named  by  the  Sicilians  because  it  hath 
the  form  of  a  side,  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  side  Zanclon.  Bat 
these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  chased  thence  by  the  Samians 
and  other  people  of  Ionia,  that  in  their  flight  firom  the  Medes^ 
fell  upon  Sicily. 

After  this,  Anaxilus  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  drove  out  the  Sa- 
mians, and  peopling  the  city  \dth  a  mixed  people  of  them  and 
his  own,  instead  of  Zancle,  called  the  place  by  the  name  of  his 
own  country  from  whence  he  was  anciently  descended,  Mes- 
sana.  After  Zancle  was  built  Himera,  by  Eucleides,  Simus, 
and  Sacoh  ;  the  most  of  which  colohy  were  Chalcidean^ :  but 
there  were  also  amongst  them  certain  outlaws  of  Syracuse,  the 
vanquished  part  of  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletidos.  Their  lan- 
guage grew  to  a  mean  between  the  Chalcidean  and  Doric; 
but  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidean  prevailed.  Acrfe  and  Chasmenn, 
were  built  by  the  Syracusians ;  Acrae  twenty  years  after  Syrascuse, 
and  Chasmenae  almost  twenty  after  Aeree.  Camarina  was  at 
first  built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  the  one  hundrM  and 
thirty- fifth  year  of  their  own  city,  Dascon  and  Menccolus  being 
the  conductors.  But  the  Camarineans  having  been  by  the  Sy*- 
racusians  driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revolt,  HippocrateJi 
tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  time  taking  of  the  Syracufltans 
that  territory  fbr  ransom  of  certain  Syracusian  prisoners,  beeatiie 
their  founder,  and  placed  them  in  Camarhia  again. 

After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  by  Gelon,  ihef 
were  planted  the  third  time  in  the  same  city.  These  were  tlie 
nations,  Greeks  and  Barbarians  that  inhabited  Sicily. 

And  though  it  were  thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed  vtrj 
much  to  send  an  army  against  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  bring  it  aU 
under  subjection  (which  was  the  true  motive)  but  ns  having 
withal  this  fair  pretext  of  aiding  their  kindred  and  new  Wnfede*- 
rates.  But  principally  they  were  instigated  to  it  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Egesta  who  were  at  Athens,  and  earnestly  pressed  thetfi 
thereto.  For  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the  Selinuntians^ 
they  had  begun  a  war  about  certain  things  concerning  marriage, 
and  about  a  piece  of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them. 
And  the  Sehnuntians  having  leagued  themselves  with  the  Syra- 
cusians,  infested  them  with  war  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  In- 
somuch as  the  Egestseans  putting  the  Athenians  in  ittikid  of 
their  former  league  with  the  Leontines,  made  by  Laches,  prayed 
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them  to  send  a  fleet  tliitber  in  their  aid;  alleging  amongst  many 
other  things,  this  as  principal,  that  if  the  Syracusians  who  had 
driven  the  Leontines  from  their  seat,  should  pass  without  re- 
venge taken  on  them,  and  so  proceed  by  consuming  the  rest  of 
the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get  the  whole  power  of 
Sicily  into  their  hands^  it  would  be  daagerons,  lest  hereafter, 
some  time  or  other,  being  Doreans,  they  should  with  great 
forces  aid  the  Doreans  for  affinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  join  with  the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them 
out  to  pull  down  the  Athenian  empire.  That  it  were  wisdom 
therefore,  with  those  confederates  they  yet  retain,  to  make  head 
against  the  Syracusians ;  and  the  rather  because  for  the  defray- 
ing of  the  war,  the  Egestaeans  would  furnish  money  sufficient 
of  themselves.  Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had  often 
heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  mouths  of  the  Egest^ean  am- 
bassadors, and  of  their  advocates  and  patrons,  they  decreed  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Egesta  to  see  first,  whether  there  were  in' 
their  treasury  and  temples  so  much  wealth  as  they  said  there 
was,  and  to  bring  word  in  what  terms  the  war  stood  between 
that  city  and  the  Selinuntians :  and  ambassadors  were  sent 
into  Sicily  accordingly. 

The  same  winter  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates, 
all  but  the  Corinthians,  having  drawn  out  their  forces  into  the 
territory  o^  the  Argives,  wasted  a  small  part  of  their  fields,  and 
carried  away  certain  cart  loads  of  their  corn.  Thence  they  went 
to  Orneae,  and  having  placed  there  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with 
them  a  few  others  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  then  making  a 
composition  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  of  Ornese  and  those 
Argives  should  not  wrong  each  other,  they  carried  their  army 
home.  But  the  Athenians  arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty 
galUes  and  six  hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came 
also  forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  joining  wijth  them,  sat 
down  betimes  in  the  morning  before  Orneae.  But  when  at 
night  the  army  went  somewhat  far  off  to  lodge,  they  within  fled 
out,  and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled  OrnesB 
to  the  ground  and  went  home ;  and  so  also  did  the  Athenians 
not  long  after  with  their  galUes. 

Also  the  Athenians  transported  certain  horsemen  by  sea,  part 
of  their  own  and  part  Macedonian  fugitives  that  lived  with  them, 
into  M ethone,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  And  the 
Lacedemonians  sent  unto  the  Cbalcideans  upon  Thrace,  who 
held  peace  with  the  Athenians  from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  ap- 
pointing them  to  aid  Perdiccas.  But  they  refused.  And  so 
ended  the  winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war^  written  by 
Thucydides. 
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YEAR  XVII. 

The  next  sunnner,  early  in  the  spring,  the  Athenians  ambas- 
sadors returned  from  Sicily,  and  the  ambassadors  of  £p^esta 
with  them,  and  brought  in  silver  uncoined,  sixty  talents,  for  a 
month's  pay  of  sixty  gallies,  which  they  would  intrcat  the  Athe- 
nians to  send  thither.  And  tlie  Athenians  having  called  an  as- 
sembly, and  heard  both  from  the  Egesteean  and  their  own  am- 
bassadors, amongst  other  persuasive,  but  untrue  allegations  touch- 
ing their  money,  how  they  had  great  store  ready,  both  in  their 
treasury  and.  temples,  decreed  the  sending  of  sixty  gallies  into 
Sicily,  ancl  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Ni- 
ceratus,  and  Lamachus,  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  comman- 
ders, with  authority  absolute,  the  which  were  to  aid  the  people 
of  Egesta  against  the  Selinuntians ;  and  withal,  if  they  had 
time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leon  tines  anew  in  their  city,  and  to 
order  all  other  the  aflmirs  of  Sicily,  as  they  sliould  think  most 
for  the  profit  of  t)ie  Athenians. 

Five  days  after  this,  the  people  assembled  again,  to  consult 
of  the  means  how  most  speedily  to  put  this  armada  in  readi- 
ness, and  to  decree  such  things  as  the  generals  should  further 
require  for  the  expedition.  But  Nicias  having  heard  that  him- 
self was  chosen  for  one  of  the  generals,  and  conceiving  that  the 
slate  bad  not  well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  all  Sici- 
ly a  great  matter  upon  small  and  superficial  pretences,  stood 
forth  desiring  to  have  altered  this  the  Athenians'  purpose^  and 
spake  as  followeth : 

The  Oration  of  Nicias. 

^  Though  this  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  of  our  pre- 
'  peration,and  of  the  manner  how  to  set  forth  our  fleet  for  Sici- 

*  ly ;  yet  to  me  it  seemeth  that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to 

<  consult,  whether  it  be  not  better^  not  to  send  it  at  all,  than 

*  upon  a  short  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  aflair,  and  upon 

*  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  upon  ourselves  an  impertinent 
'  war.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  honour  by  it ;  and  for  the 
«  danger  of  my  person,  I  esteem  it  the  least  of  all  men  ;  not  but 
'  that  I  think  him  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
^  bath  regard  also  to  his  own  person  and  estate :   for  such 

<  a  man  especially  will  desire  the  public  to  prosper,  for 
'  his  own  sake.  But  as  I  have  never  spoken  heretofore,  so 
'  nor.  now  will  I  speak  aify  thing  that  is  against  my  con- 
'  science,  for  gun'ng  to  myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour, 

<  but  that  only  which  I  apprehend  for  the  best.  And  al- 
'  though  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  go  about  to  persuade  you  to  preserve 
'  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazard  things  certain  for 
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UBceftain  and  future^  my  woids  will  be  too  weak  to  prevail 
againat  your  humour;  yet  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know, 
that  Beither  your  haste  is  seasonable,  nor'your  desires  easy  to 
be  achieved.  For  I  say,  that  going  thither  you  leave  many 
enemies  here  behind  you,  and  more  you  endeavour  to  draw 
hither.  You  perh^  think  that  the  l^ue  will  be  firm  that 
you  have  made  with  the  Lacedemonians,  wliich  though  as 
long  as  you  stir  not»  may  bontioue  a  league  in  name,  (for  so 
some  have  made  it  of  our  own  side)  yet  if  any  considerable 
forces  of  purs  chance  to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew 
the  war,  as  having  made  the  peace,  constrained  by  calamities, 
and  upon  terms  of  ipore  dishonour  and  necessity  than  our- 
selves. Besides  in  the  leogue  itself,  we  have  many  things  con- 
troverted I  and  some  there  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it, 
and  they  none  of  the  weakest,  whereof  some*,  are  now  in 
open  war  against  us,  and  others  t?  because  the  LacedemoDians 
stir  not  ^maintain  only  a  truoe  with  us  from  ten  to  ten  days, 
and  so  are  contented  yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But  peradven- 
ture  when  they  shall  hear  that  our  power  is  distracted  ^which 
is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to  do)  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in 
the  war  wiUi  th«  Sioilians  i^nst  us,  the  confederacy  of  whom 
they  would  hen^tofore  have  valued  above  many  other.  It  be-^ 
hoveth  us  thereCove  to  consider  of  these  things,  and  not  to  run 
into  qew  dangers^  when  the  state  of  our  own  dty,  bangeth 
unsettled,  nor  seek  a  new  dominion  before  we  assure  that 
which  we  already  have.  For  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  after 
so  many  years  revolt,  are  yet  unreduced :  and  from  others  in 
divers  parts  of  the  continent,  we  have  but  doobtfiil  obedience. 
Biit  the  £^est»ao8,  being  forsooth  oiur  confederates,  and' 
wrong^,  they  in  all  haste  must  be  aided ;  though  to  right  us 
on  those  by  ^K>m  we  have  a  long  time  ourselves  been  wronged, 
that  vf€  defer.  And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcideans 
into  subjection,  we  could  easily  also  keep  them  so.  But 
the  Sicilians,  though  we  vanquish  them,  yet  being  many,  and 
far  off,  we  should  have  inuch  ado  to  hold  them  in  obedienee. 
Now  it  were  madness  to  invade  such,  whom  conquering,  yon 
cannot  keep  3  and  failings  should  lose  the  means  for  ever  iAer 
to  atten^pt  the  same  again.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it  seemeth 
unto  me,  at  least  as  things  now  stand,  that  they  shall  be  of  less 
danger  to  us  if  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusians, 
than  they  are  now.  And  yet  this  is  that  the  Egestseans  would 
«)ost  aSriglit  us  with  5  for  uow  the  states  of  Sicily  in  several, 
may.  perhaps  be  induced  in  favour  of  the  Laoedemonians,  t6 
tal^part  against  us:  whereas  then,  being ledueed  into  one,  it 

*  Tke  Coriatbisat.  f  Tb«  BooIimi. 
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'  it  is  not  likely  they  would  hazard  with  us  state  against  state. 

*  For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  joining  with  the  Pelopon- 
^  nesians,  may  pull  down  our  dominion,  by  the  same  it  would 
'  be  likely  that  the  Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.    The 

*  Grecians  there  will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next,  if 

*  we  but  shew  our  forces,  and  come  quickly  away.     But  if  any 

*  misfortune  befal  us,  they  will  presently  despise  us,  and  join 

*  with  the  Grecians  here  lo  invade  us.  For  we  all  know  that 
'  those  things  are  most    admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and 

*  which  least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived  of 
'  them.  And  this  (Athenians)  is  your  own  case  now  with  the 
'  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  whom  because  beyond 
'  your  hope  you  have  overcome,  in  those  things  for  which  you 
'  at  first  feared  them,  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn  your 
'  arms  upon  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puft  up  upon  the 
'  misfortunes  of  our  enemies,  but  to  be  confident  then  only, 

*  when  we  have  mastered  their  designs.  Nor  ought  we  to  think 
^  that  the  Lacedemonians  set  their  minds  on  any  thing  else, 

*  but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  disgrace,  repair  their  repu- 

*  tation  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow,  and  the  rather  because 
'  they  have  so  much,  and  so  long  laboured  to  win  an  opinion  in 

*  the' world  of  their  valour.     The  question  with  us  therefore  (if 

*  we  be  well  advised)  will  not  be  of  the  Egestieans  in  Sicily, 

*  but  how  we  may  speedily  defend  our  city  against  the  insidia- 

*  tion  of  them  that  favour  the  oligarchy.  We  must  remember 
'  also  that  wc  have  had  now  some  short  recreation  from  a  late 

*  great  plague,  and  great  war,  and  thereby  are  improved  both 

*  in  men  and  money  ;  which  it  is  most  meet  wc  should  spend 

*  here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  these  outlaws  which  seek 
'  for  aid.     Seeing  it  maketh  for  them  to  tell  us  a  specious  lie  ; 

*  who  contributing  only  words,  whilst  their  friends  bear  all  the 
^  danger,  if  they  speed  well,  shall  be  disobliged  of  thanks,  if  ill, 
'  undo  their  friends  for  company.  Now  if  there  be  any  man  * 
^  here  that  for  ends  of  his  own,  as  being  glad  to  be  general, 

*  especially  being  yet  too  young  to  have  charge  in  chief,  shall 

*  advise  the  expedition,  to  the  end  he  may  have  admiration  for 
^  his  expense  upon  horses,  and  lielp  from  his  place  to  defray 
'  that  expense,  suffer  him  not  to  purchase  his  private  humour 
'  and  splendor  with  the  danger  of  the  public  fortune.     Believe 

*  rather  that  such  men,  though  they  rob  the  public,  do  never- 
^  theless  consume  also  their  private  wealth.   Besides,  the  matter 

*  itself  is  full  of  great  difficulties,  such  as  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young 
^  roan  to  consult  of,  much  less  hastily  to  take  in  hand.  And 
^  I  seeing  tliose  now  that  sit  by  and  abet  the  same  man,  am  fear- 

•  Ilf  g-lnucctli  at  Alcibiadfs. 
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'  fill  of  them,  and  do  on  the  other  side  exhort  the  elder  sort  (if 
^  any  of  them  sit  near  those  other)  not  to  be  ashamed  to  deliver 
^  their  minds  freely  ;  as  fearing,  that  if  they  give  their  voice 
^  against  the  war,  they  should  be  esteemed  cowards ;  nor  to 
'  dote  (as  they  do)  upon  things  absent,  knowing  that  by  pas- 

*  sion  the  fewest  actions,  and  by  reason  the  most  do  prosper ; 
^  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  which  is  now  cast 

*  into  greater  danger  than  ever  before,  to  hold  up  their  hands 
^  on  the  other  side,  and  decree,  that  the  Sicilians  within  the  li- 
'  mits  they  now  enjoy,  not  misHked  by  you,  and  with  liberty  to 
'  sail  by  the  shore,  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  In  the  main  of  the 

*  Sicilian  sea,  shall  possess  their  own,  and  compound  their  dif- 
'  ferences  with  themselves.     And  for  the  Egestaeans,  to  answer 

*  them  in  particular,  thus  ;  that  as  without  tiie  Athenians  they 

*  had  begun  the  war  against  the  Sellnuntians,  so  they  should 

*  without  them  likewise  end  it.  And,  that  we  shall  no  more 
'  hereafter,  as  we  have  used  to  do,  make  such  men  our  con- 
'  federates,  as  when  they  shall  do  injury,  we  must  maintain  it, 
^  and  when  we  require  their  assistance,  cannot  have  it.  And 
'  you  the  president  (if  you  think  it  your  office  to  take  care  of 
« the  commonwealth,  and  to  desire  to  be  a  good  member  of  the 
'  same)  put  these  things  once  more  to  the  question,  and  let  the 

*  Athenians  speak  to  it  again.     Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to  in- 

*  fringe  the  orders  of  the  assembly)  that  before  so  many  wit- 
^  nesses  it  will  not  be  made  a  crime,  but  that  you  shall  be  ra- 
'  ther  thought  a  physician  of  your  country,  that  hath  swallowed 

*  down  evil  counsel.  And  he  truly  dischargeth  the  duty  of  a 
'  president,  who  laboureth  to  do  his  country  the  most  good, 

*  or  at  least  will  not  willingly  do  it  hurt.'    Thus  spake  Nicias. 

But  the  most  of  the  Athenians  that  spake  after  him,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  voyage  ought  to  proceed,  the  decree  already 
made  not  to  be  reversed.  Yet  some  there  were  that  said  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  expedition  was  most  of  all  pressed  by  Alci- 
biades  the  son  of  Clinia^  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Ni- 
cias, with  whom  he  was  likewise  at  odds  in  other  points  of  state, 
and  also  for  that  he  had  glanced  at  him  invidiously  in  his  ora- 
tion, but  principally  for  that  he  affected  to  have  charge,  hoping 
that  himself  should  be  the  man  to  subdue  both  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage, to  the  state  of  Athens,  and  withal,  if  it  succeeded  to  in- 
crease his  own  private  wealth  and  glory.  For  being  in  great 
estimation  with  the  citizens,  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  for 
the  proportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of  horses  and 
other  his  expenses,  was  meet.  Which  proved  afterwards  none 
of  the  least  causes  of  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  corfTmon- 
wealth.  For  most  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in 
things  that  concerned  his  person  and  form  of  life,  and  for  the 
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greatness  of  his  fl^it^  in  x^yecy  paiticaliwr  action  be  if^darli^oky 
as  one  that  aspired  to  the  tyranny^  they  became  his  enemy. 
And  although  for  the  publicj  he  ezcdlently  managed  the  war^  yet 
every  man,  privatdy  displeaised  with  bis  course  of  life,  gave  die 
charge  of  the  wars  to  otben,  and  thereby  not  long  after,  over* 
threw  the  state ',  Alcibiades  at  this  time  stood  forth,  and  spi^c 
to  tliis  effect. 

TTStf  Oration  <^  Alcibiades. 

'  Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  unto  me,  more  than  to 
any  other,  to  have  this  charge;  and  withal,  I  think  myself  (fof 
I  must  needs  begin  with  this,  as  having  been  touched  by  Ni- 
cias)  to  be  worthy  of  the  same.  For  those  things  for  which 
I  am  so  much  spoken  of,  do  indeed  purchase  gloiy  to  my  pro*« 
ffenitors,  and  myself,  but  to  the  commonwe^th,  they  confer 
both  glory  and  profit.  For  the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city 
a  mighty  one,  even  above  (he  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave 
appearance  at  the  Olympian  games;  whereat  before  they 
thought  easily  to  have  warred  it  down.  For  I  brought  thitber 
seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
prize,  but  carried  also  in  all  other  things  a  magnificence  wor-* 
thy  the  honour  of  the  victory.  And  in  such  flungs  as  Uiese, 
as  there  i^  honour  to  be  supposed,  according  to  the  law ;  so  u 
there  al^o  a  power  conceived,  upon  sight  of  the  thing  done. 
As  for  my  expenses  *  in  the  city,  upon  setting  forth  of  shows, 
or  whatsoever  else  is  remarkable  m  me,  though  naturaUy  it 
procure  envy  in  other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this  also  is.  an 
argument  of  our  greatness.  Now  it  is  no  unprofitable  comae 
of  life,  when  a  man  shall  at  his  private  cost,  not  only  benefit 
himself,  but  also  the  commonwealth.  Nor  doth  be  that  bepr- 
eth  himself  high  upon  his  own  worth,  and  refusetli  to  make 
himself  fellow  with  the  rest,  wrong  the  res^ ;  for  if  he  were  in 
distress,  he  should  not  find  any  man  that  would  share  with  him 
in  his  calamity.  Therefore  as  we  are  not  so  much  as  saluted 
when  we  be  in  misery,  so  let  them  likewise  be  content  to  be 
contemned  of  us  when  we  flourish ;  or  if  they  require  equality, 
let  them  also  give  it,  I  know  that  such  men,  or  any  man  else, 
that  excelleth  in  the  glor^  of  any  thing  whatsoever*  shall  9»  long 
as  he  liveth  be  envied,  principally  of  bis  equab^  and  then  also  w 
others  amongst  whom  he  converseth;  but  with  posterity  diey 
$haU  have  kindred  cMmed  of  them,  though  there  be  none ; 
and  hi9  country  will  boast  of  him,  not  as  a  strapper,  or  ope 
that  had  been  a  man  of  lewd  life,  but  as  their  own.  citizen,  and 
one  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable  acts.    This  being 
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^  thiB  t&iog  I  aini  al^  and  far  wfaidi  I  am  nenowaed, 
'  now  whether  I  administer  the  poblic  the  worse  for  it  or  not. 
'  For  having  reconciled  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of  Pe- 
^  loponnesns  without  much,  either  danger  or  cost,  I  cooipeHed 
'  the  Lacedemonians  to  stiJie  all  that  erer  they  had^  iqion  the 

*  fortune  of  one  day  of  Mantinea. 

<  And  this  hath  my  youth  and  madness^  supposed  to  have  been 

*  very  madness,  with  familiar  and  fit  words,  wrought  upon  the 
^  power  of  the  Pdoponneslans ;  and  shewing  reason  for  my  pas- 
^  sion,  made  my  nradness  now  no  longer  to  be  feared.    But  as^ 

<  Ibi^  as  I  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicias  b  esttemed  fortunate, 
^  make  you  use  of  both  our  services.  And  ablegate  not  your 
^  decree  touching  die  voyage  into  Sicily,  as  though  At  power 

*  weM  great  you  are  to  encounter  withal^  For  the  number 
^  wherewith  their  cities  aie  popuhMis,  is  but  cl  promiscootts  na- 

<  tioos,  easDy  shifting,  and  easily  admitting  new  comers ;  and 
^  consequently  not  sufficiently  armed  any  of  them  for  the  defence 
'  of  their  bodies,  nor  furnished  as  the  custom  of  the  plaee  ap- 

*  pointeth,  to  fight  for  their  country.    But  what  any  of  them 

*  thinks  he  may  get  by  fiur  speech,  or  snatch  from  the  public  by 

<  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  after,  with  purpose  if  he  fidl^  to 
'  ruin  the  countiy.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  rabble  should 
'  either  with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  istdd  them,  or  unite 
^  themselves  for  the  administratioti  of  their  afiairs  in  commdn ; 
'  but  if  they  hear  of  fair  offers,  they  will  one  after  one  be  evily 
'  induced  to  come  in ;  etpedatty  if  there  be  seditions  amongst 
^  them,  as  we  hear  there  afti.  And  the  thith  is,  there  are  mi^ 
'  ther  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they  boastof ;  nor  doth  it  appear 
^  that  there  nre  so  many  Giecians  there  in  all,  as  the  several 
'  cities  have  every  one  reckoned  for  their  own  number.  Nay, 
^  even  Greece  hath  much  befied  itself,  add  was  scHnw  soffics- 

<  ently  armed  in  all  this  war  post  So  diat  the  busineas  thene^ 
'  for  dl  that  I  can  by  iame  understand,  is  even  as  I  have  told  yoa^ 

*  and  wSl  yet  be  earier.    For  we  shaH  have  many  of  the  Barbd^ 

<  nans,  upon  hatred  of  the  Syracaaians,  to  take  our  parts  Ugainsl 
^  them  there^  and  if  we  conrider  the  case  aright,  tfaerei  w9t  be 
'  noUiing  tp  binder  us  at  home.  For  otv  ancestors,  hafving  the 
'  same  enemies  which  th^a^r  we  leave  behind  tm  now  m  «iar 
^  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Peraian  beaidesi,  did  neveitbeksa  erect 

*  the  empire  we  now  have,  by  our  only  odds  of  strength  at  sea. 

'  And  the  hope  of  the  Pdbpoboeaians  against  us^  was  never  lesa. 
'  than  now  it  b,  though  their  power  wereabd  aa  oseat  as  ever^ 
^for  they  would  be  able  to  invade  our  iand^  thoUg£  we  want  not 
^  into  Sicily  $  aud  by  sea  they  can  do  tta  no  harm  thoiigb  wego^ 
'  for  we  shall  leave  a  navy  atiffident  to  oppeaethein  behind  ua« 
'What  theieftffe  ean  we  allege  with  any  paobabiBv  far  our 
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backwardness  ?  Or  what  can  we  pretend  unto  our  confederates, 
for  denying  them  assistance  ?  Whom  we  ought  to  defend,  were 
it  but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them ;  without  objecting 
that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  us.  For  we  took  them 
not  into  league,  that  they  should  come  hither  with  their  aids, 
but  that  by  troubling  our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder 
them  from  coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way  whereby 
we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath  gotten  it,  hath- 
ever  been  the  cheerful  succouring  of  their  associates  that  re- 
quired it,  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  For  if  we 
should  all  sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice  which  were  fit  to 
be  assisted  and  which  not,  we  should  have  little  under  our  go- 
vernment of  the  estates  of  other  men,  but  rather  hazard  our 
own.  For  when  one  is  grown  mightier  than  the  rest,  men  use 
not  only  to  defend  themselves,  against  him  when  he  shall  in- 
vade, but  to  anticipate  him  that  he  invade  not  at  all.  Nor  is 
it  in  our  power  to  be  our  own  carvers,  how  much  we  will  have 
subject  to  us ;  but  considering  the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  seek  to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under  our 
dominion,  as  to  keep  so  those  that  are :  lest  if  others  be  not 
subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  danger  of  being  subjected  unto  them. 
Nor  are  we  to  weigh  quietness  in  the  same  balance  that  others 
do,  unless  also  the  institution  of  this  state  were  like  unto  that 
of  other  states.  Let  us  rather  make  reckoning  by  enterprizing 
abroad ;  to  increase  our  power  at  home,  and  proceed  in  our 
voyage ;  that  we  may  cast  down  the  haughty  conceit  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  shew  them  the  contempt  and  slight  ac- 
count we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  this  oiur 
expedition  into  Sicily.  Whereby  either  conquering  those  states, 
we  shall  become  masters  of  all  Greece,  or  weaken  the  Syracu- 
sians,  to  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  confederates.  And 
for  our  security  to  stay ;  (if  any  city  shall  come  to  our  side) 
or  to  come  away  (if  otherwise)  our  gallics  will  afford  it.  For 
in  that  we  shall  be  at  our  own  liberty,  though  all  the  Sicilians 
together  were  against  it.  Let  not  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tend- 
ing only  to  laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  the- 
young  men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it;  but  witji  the  same 
decency  wherewith  your  ancestors  consulting  young  and  old 
together,  have  brought  our  dominion  to  the  present  height 
endeavour  you  likewise  to  enlarge  the  same.  And  think  not 
that  youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any  effect,  but 
that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and  the  exactest  judgments 
tempered  together,  is  it  that  doth  the  greatest  good ;  and  that 
a  state,  as  well  as  any  other  thing,  will,  if  it  rest,  wear  out  of 
itself,  and  all  men's  knowledge  decay ;  whereas  by  the  exercise 
of  war  experience  will  continually  increase,  and  the  city  will 
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*  get  a  habit  of  resisting  the  enemy,  not  with  words  biit  action. 
'  In  sum  this  is  my  opinion,  that  a  state  accustomed  to  be  active 

*  if  it  once-grow  idle,  will  quickly  be  subjected  by  the  change ; 

*  and  that  they  of  all  men  are  most  surely  planted,  that  with 
<  most  unity  observe  the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not 
«  always  of  the  best/ 

TAus  spake  Alcibiades. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  together  with  the 
Egesteeans  and.  Leon  tine  outlaws,  who  being  then  present,  en^ 
treated  and  (objecting  to  them  their  oath)  begged  their  help  in 
form  of  suppliiants,  were  far  more  earnestly  bent  upon  the 
journey  than  they  were  before.  But  Nicias,  when  he  saw  he 
could  not  alter  their  resolution  with  his  oration,  but  thought  he 
might  perhaps  put  them  from  it  by  the  greatness  of  the  provi- 
sion, if  he  should  require  it  with  the  most,  stood  forth  again^ 
and  said  in  this  manner : 

The  Gralion  of  Nicias. 

*^Men  of  Athens,  for  as  much  as  I  see  you  violently  bent  to  this 
'  expedition,  such  effect  may  it  take,  as  is  desired.  Neverthe- 
'  less  I  shall  now  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it  yet 
'  standeth.     As  far  as  we  understand  by  report,  we  set  out  against 

*  great  cities,  not  subject  to  one  another,  nor  needing  innova- 
^  tion,  whereby  they  should  be  glad  out  of  hard  servitude  to  ad- 

*  mit  of  easier  masters ;  nor  such  as  are  likely  to  prefer  our  go- 
'  vernment  before  their  own  liberty ;  but  many,  (as  for  one  island) 
^  and  those  Greek  cities.     For  besides  Naxus  and    Catana, 

*  (which  two  1  hope  will  join  with  us,  for  their  affinity  with  the 

*  licontines,)  there  are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after 

*  the  manner  of  our  own  army,  and  especially  those  two  against 

*  which  we  bend  our  forces  most,  Selinus  and  Syracuse,     For 

*  there  are  in  them  many  men  of  arms,  many  archers,  many 
^  darters,  besides  many  gallies  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  roan 

*  them.     They  have  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private 

*  men,  and  in  their  temples.  This  have  the  Selinuntians.  The 
'  Syracusians  have  tribute  beside  coming  in  from  some  of  the 
^  Barbarians.     But  that  wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this, 

*  that  they  abound  in  horses,  and  have  corn  of  their  own,  not 

*  fetched  in  from  other  places.     Against  such  a  power  we  shall 

*  therefore  need,  not  a  fleet  only,  and  with  it  a  small  army,  but 

*  there  must  great  forces  go  along  of  land  soldiers,  if  we  mean 

*  to  do  any  thing  worthy  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by  their 

*  many  horsemen  from  landing ;  especially  if  the  cities  there 
'  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold  all  together,  and  none  but  the 
'  £gesta!ans  prove  our  friends,  and  furnish  us  with  a  cavalry  to 
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<  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send  for  a  new  supply  afterwards,  aa  if 

*  wa  bad  not  wisely  oodstdered  our  enteronse  at  £mt.  Thenefore 
'  we  must  fo  sufficiently  providedfrom  nenoe^  as  knowing  that 

*  we  go  far  from  borne,  and  are  to  make  war  in  a  plaee  of  dis* 
^  advantage,  and  not  as  wben  we  went  as  confederates,  to  aid 

*  some  of  our  subjects  here  at  home,  where  we  had  easy  bring- 
'  ing  in  of  necessaries  to  the  camp  from  the  territories  of  friends. 

*  But  we  go  hx  off,  and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers, 
'  and  from  whence  in  winter  there  ean  hwrdly  come  a  messcn- 
^  ger  unto  us  in  so  littk  as  four  months.    Wherefore  I  am  of 

*  opinion  that  we  ought  to  take  with  us  many  m^n  of  iffms>  of 
'  our  own,  of  our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects,  and  also 
^  out  of  Pek^nnesus  as  many  as  we  can  get  either  for  lo^e  or. 
^  mMeyi  and  also  many  archers  and  slingers,  whereby  to  resist 
^'  their  <)a?alry ;  and  much  spare  shipping,  for  tho  more  easy 
^  bringiDg  in  of  provision.  Also  our  com,  I  mean  wheat  and 
'  bariey  parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  from  hence  in  ships  * ; 

*  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired  and  made  to  work  by  turns, 
'  that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be  weather-bound,  may  not 
^  be  in  want  of  victual.  For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be  for 
^  ^vmy.  city  to  receive  it.    And  so  for  8&  things  else,  we  must 

*  as  much  as  we  can,  provide  them  ourselves,  and  not  rely  on 
<  Others. 

f  Above  all,  we  must  take  hence  as  much  money  as  we  can  ( 
^  for  as  for  that  which  is  said  to  be  ready  at  Egesta,  think  it  ready 

*  in  worda,  but  not  In  deed :  for  although  we  go  thither  with  aa 
^  arioy  not  only  equal  unto  theirs,  but  also  (expecting  their  men 

*  of  arms  for  battle)  in  every  thing  exceeding  it,  yet  so  shall  we 
^  scarce  be  able  both  to  overcome  them,  and  withal  to  preserve 

*  our  own.     We  must  also  make  account  that  we  go  to  inhabit 

*  aome  city  in  that  foreign  and  hostile  country,  and  eitlier  the 
'  first  day  we  come  thither  to  be  presently  masters  of  the  field, 
f  cc  failing,  be  assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  us.  Which 
^  fearing,  and  knowing  that  the  business  requires  much  good 
^  advice,  and  more  good  fortune  (which  i^  a  bard  matter,  being 

*  we  are  but  men)  I  would  so  set  fortli,  as  to  commit  myself  to 
'  fortune  as  little  as  I  may,  and  take  with  me  an  army,  that  in 
^  likelibpod  should  be  secure.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  both 
'  the  surest  course  for  the  city  in  general,  and  the  safest  for  us 
^  that  go  the  voyage.  If  any  man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  xe* 
'  ^ljm  him  my  place/ 

;  Thus  spake  Nicias,imafl;ining  that  either  the  Athenians  wottUI, 
upon  the  multitude  of  the  things  required,  abandon  the  en- 

^"^kiu^iff  thip*  bf  t!ie  ronftd  bdildlAflf,  going  oflly  friA  tailf,  wikhoat  oart 
a^ttf  tfM^Miwft 'oT  miT  ih\f$»    Itt  dMaeaon  horn  gmllitft. 
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ierptbe^  «r  if  he  woe  foMoft  to  gt>,  he  might  go  thii6  wkb  the 
moresecaritjr. 

But  the  Athenians  gave  not  oyer  the  desire  they  had  of  the 
Toyagf  for  the  difficul^f  of  the  preparaf  ion^  but  were  the  more 
inflatned  thereby  to  have  it  proceed  $  and  Uie  contraiy  fell  out 
of  that  which  he  before  expected.  For  they  approved  bis  coua- 
sel,  and  thought  now  there  would  be  mo  danger  at  all,  aad 
every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  the  enterprise.  The  old 
men,  upon  hope  to  subdue  the  place  they  went  to,  or  that  at 
least  so  great  a  power  could  not  misearry ;  and  the  young  men, 
upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze,  making  little 
doubt  but  to  return  with  safety. 

As  fW  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made  account 
to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the  time,  but  also  so  to 
an^ify  the  state  in  power,  as  that  their  stipend  should  endure 
for  ever.  So  that  through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto,  of 
the  most,  they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear  (if  they  heM  op 
their  hands  against  it)  to  be  thought  evil  affected  to  the  state, 
were  content  to  let  it  pass. 

And  in  the  end  a  certain  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling  upon 
Nkias,  said,  he  ought  not  to  shift  off,  nor  delay  the  burineas 
aoy  longer,  but  to  declare  there  before  them  all,  what  forces  he 
v^uld  have  the  Athenians  decree  him.  To  which  unwillingly 
he  answered  and  said,  he  would  to  consider  of  it  first  with  bis 
fdlow  commanders ;  nevertheless  for  so  much  as  he  could  judge 
upon  the  sudden,  he  said,  there  would  need  no  less  than  one 
hundred  gallics  ;  whereof  for  transporting  of  men  of  araiSj  so 
many  of  the  Atlienians  own,  as  they  themselves  should  think 
meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their  confederates^  And 
ttmt  of  men  of  arms,  in  all,  of  their  own  and  of  their  coofodis- 
rates,  there  would  be  requisite  no  less  than  five  thousabd,  but 
lutlier  more  if  they  couM  be  gotten,  and  other  provision  pio- 
portionable.  As  for  archers  both  from  hence  and  from  Crete, 
and  slmgers,  and  whatsoever  else  should  seem  necessary,  they 
would  provide  it  themselves,  and  take  it  with  them. 

When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  tliey  presently  decr^ 
that  the  generals  should  have  absolute  authority,  both  touching 
the  greatness  of  the  prep««tion,  and  the  whole  voyage,  to  do 
therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  the  commonwealth. 
And  after  this  they  went  in  hand  witii  the  preparations  ac^ord- 
ingiy,  and  both  sent  unto  the  confederates,  abd  carolled  aoklieia 
at  home.  The  city  had  by  this  time  recoveml  heTMlf  from  the 
rickiKess,  and  Ihim  their  eoatfaniul  warS)  botti  is  number  of  men 
it  for  the  wars,  grown  up  afker  the  ceaamg  of  Uie  phgue^  alid 
in  atore  of  WKtust  gathered  together  by  kneaw  of  the  peac^ 
whereby  they  made  tbetr  provisiwia  with  mnob  eaae.  , .  Am  tima 
were  tlney  empbyid  in  prepoialbn  for  ^le  voyage. 
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*  In  the  mean  time  the  Mercuries  of  stone  throughout  the 
whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  there  were  many  of  these  of  square 
stone,  set  up  by  the  law  of  the  place,  and  many  in  the  porches 
of  private  houses,  and  in  the  temples)  had  in  one  night  most  of 
them  their  faces  pared,  and  no  man  knew  who  had  done  it.* 
And  yet  great  rewards  out  of  the  treasury  had  been  propounded 
to  the  discoverers ;  and  a  decree  made  that  if  any  man  knew  of 
any  other  profanation,  he  might  boldly  declare  the  same,  were 
he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman.  'And  they  took  the  fact  ex- 
ceedingly to  heart,  as  ominous  to  the  expedition,*  and  done 
withal  upon  conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state,  and  dissolution 
of  the  democracy. 

*  Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  city,  and  certain 
serving-men  revealed  something,  not  about  tlie  Mercuries,  but 
of  the  paring  of  the  statues  of  some  other  of  the  gods,  cpm- 
mitted  formerly  through  wantonness  and  too  much  wine  by 
young  men,  and  withal,  how  they  had  in  private  houses  acted 
the  mysteries  of  ttieir  religion  in  nrKx:kery  ;  amongst  whom 
they  also  accused  Alcibiades.*    This,  they  that  most  envied  Al- 
cibiades,  because  he  stood  in  their  way,  that  they  could  not  con- 
stantly bear  chief  sway  with  the  people,  making  account  to  have 
the  primacy  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of,  and  ex- 
ceedingly aggravated,  exclaiming,  that  both  the  mockery  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  paring  of  the  Mercuries  tended  to  the  depos- 
ing of  the  people  ;  and  that  nothing  therein  was  done  without 
him,  alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  life,  not  convenient  in  a  popular  estate.     He  at 
that  present  made  his  apology,  and  was  there  ready,  if  he  had 
done  any  such  thing,  to  answer  it  before  he  went  the  voyage, 
(for  b;^  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readiness)  and  to 
suflFer  justice  if  he  were  guilty,  and  if  absolved,  to  resume  his 
charge.    Protesting  against  all  accusations  to  be  brought  against 
him  in  his  absence,  and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death  then  pre- 
sently, if  he  had  offended  ;  and  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  dis- 
creetly done  to  send  away  a  man  accused  of  so  great  crimes, 
with  the  charge  of  such  an  army,  before  his  trial.     But  his 
enemies  fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial,  he  should  have 
had  the  favour  of  his  army ;  and  lest  the  people  which  loved  him, 
because  the  Argives  and  some  of  the  Mantineans  served  them 
in  this  war,  only  for  his  sake,  should  have  been  mollified,  put 
the  matter  off,  and  hastened  his  going  out,  by  setting  on  other 
orators  to  advise  that  for  the  present  he  should  go,  and  that  the 
setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should  not  be  retarded,  and  that  at 
his  return  he  should  have  a  day  assigned  him  for  his  trial.  Their 
purpose  being  upon  further  accusation,  which  tliey  might  easily 
contrive  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent  for  back  to  make  his 
answer.   And  thus  it  was  concluded  that  Alcibiades  should  go. 
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*After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spent,  they  put  to  sea 
for  Sicily. «  The  greatest  part  of  the  confederates  and  the  ships 
that  carried  their  corn,  and  all  the  lesser  vessels,  and  the  rest  of 
the  provision  that  went  along,  they  before  appointed  to  noeet 
upon  a  day  set,  at  Corc}Ta,  thence  all  together  to  cross  over  the 
Ionian  gUlf  to  the  promontory  of  Japygia.  But  the  Athenians 
themselves,  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  at  Athens 
upon  the  day  appointed,  betimes  in  the  morning  came  down  into 
Peirfieus,  and  went  abosud  to.  take  sea.  With  them  came  down 
in  a  manner  the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers:  the  inhabitants,  to  follow  after  such  as  belonged 
unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some  their  kinsmen,  and  some 
their  children :  filled  both  witli  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope 
of  conquering  what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation  as  being  ini 
doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any  more,  con- 
sidering what  a  way  they  were  to  go  from  their  own  territory. 
And  now  when  they  were  to  leave  one  another  to  danger,  they 
apprehended  the  greatness  of  the  same  more  than  they  had  done 
before,  when  they  decreed  the  expedition.  Nevertheless  their 
present  strength,  by  the  abundance  of  every  thing  before  their 
eyes  prepared  for  the  journey,  gave  them  heart  again  in  behold* 
ing  it.  But  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came  only  to 
see  the  shew,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible  design.  For  this 
preparation,  being  the  first  Grecian  power  that  ever  went  out 
of  Greece  from  one  only  city,  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  the 
most  glorious  of  all  that  ever  had  been  set  forth  before  it,  to  that 
day.  Nevertheless  for  number  of  gallies  and  men  of  arms,  that 
which  went  out  with  Pericles  to  Epidaurus,  and  that  which  Ag- 
non  carried  with  him  to  Potidiea,  was  not  inferior  to  it.  For 
there  went  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  three  hundred  horse, 
and  one  hundred  gallies  out  of  Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Les-> 
bos  and  Chios  fifty  galHes,  besides  many  confederates  that  ac- 
companied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  far,  and  were 
but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  this  fleet  as  being  to  stay  long 
abroad,  was  furnished  for  both  kinds  of  service,  in  which  of  them 
soever  it  should  have  occasion  to  be  employed  both  with  ship- 
ping and  land  soldiers. 

For  the  shipping,  it  was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of  oost^ 
both  of  the  captains  of  gallies,  and  of  the  city.  For  the  state 
allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner  :  the  empty  ^  gallies 
which  they  sent  forth,  being  of  nimble  ones  sixty,  and  of  such 
as  carried  their  men  of  arms  forty  more.  And  the  captains  of 
gallies  both  put  into  them  the  most  able  servants,  and  besides 
the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the  [uppermost  bank  of  o&rs^  called 

*  Empfy  ill  respect  of  those  tbatcarriec]  provision. 
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the}  Tkratoitae  *,  and  to  the  servants^  gave  somewhat  of  their 
own  I  and  bestowed  great  eost  otherwise  every  ooe  apon  bis 
own  gal)y,  both  in  the  badges  f  and  other  rigging,  each  one 
striving  to  the  utmost  to  have  his  gMy,  both  in  some  ornament, 
and  also  in  swiftness  to  exceed  the  rest* 

And  for  the  land  forces,  they  were  levied  with  exceeding  great 
choice,  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  his  fellow  in  the 
bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils  that  belonged  to  his  person. 
Insomuch  as  amongst  themselves  it  begat  quarrel  abont  prece- 
dency, bnt  amongst  other  Grecians  a  conceit  that  it  was  an  os- 
tentation rather  of  their  power  and  riches,  than  a  prepamtioii 
against  an  enemy.  For  if  a  man  enter  into  account  of  the  ex- 
pence  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  private  men  that  went  the 
voyage,  namely,  of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in  the 
business,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to  the  commanders  to  cany 
with  them ;  and  of  private  men,  what  every  one  Imd  bestowed 
upon  his  person,  and  every  captain  on  his  gaily,  beside  what 
every  one  was  likely,  over  and  above  his  allowance  from  the 
itote,  to  bestow  on  provision  for  so  long  a  warfiare,  and  what  the 
merchant  carried  with  him  for  traflBc,  be  will  find  the  whole  sum 
carried  out  of  the  city,  to  amount  to  a  great  many  talents.  And 
the  fleet  was  no  less  ndsed  amongst  those  against  wliom  it  was 
to  go,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt,  and  glorioosness 
of  the  shew,  than  it  was  for  the  excessive  report  of  their  mim* 
ber,  for  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  for  that  it  was  undertaken 
with  so  vast  future  hopes,  in  respect  of  their  present  power. 

After  they  were  aH  aboard,  and  all  things  laid  in  that  they 
meant  to  cany  with  them,  silence  was  commanded  by  the 
trumpet ;  and  after  the  wine  had  been  carried  about  to  the  whole 
army,  and  all,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers,  had  drunk  % 
a  health  to  the  voyage,  they  made  their  prayers,  such  as  by  the 
law  were  appointed  for  before  their  takmg  sea ;  not  in  every 
gaily  apart,  but  all  together,  the  herald  prenouncing  them :  and 
the  company  from  the  shore,  both  of  the  city  and  whosoever  else 
wished  them  well,  prayed  with  them.  And  when  they  bad 
sung  the  Paean,  and  ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea.  And 
having  at  first  gone  out  in  a  long  file,  gaily  after  gaily,  they 


••  e^iiVAi.  There  hekig  three  b«nht  of  Mrs  one  abore  mother,  the  npper- 
OMtt  were  oftlled  Thmiiiift,  die  niddiraidit  Zeug\tm»  tod  the  l««rc*t  Thftlamits, 
ivhereof  the  thraoits  muQayed  the  longest  onr,  ond  therefore  io  respect  of  their 
greater  labour  might  deserve  a  greater  pay. 

f  Snftmh  The  inages  which  being  set  on  the  fbre-part  of  the  gaily,  lid  gi? e 
It  lk€  aama  f^r  tha  m«st  pmrU 

X  ZWvStrm.  It  was  a  form  amonga t  the  Greciaas,  and  other  natioas  theo, 
both  before  great  enterprises  to  wish  good  fortuoe  j  and  at  the  making  of  leagne 
and  pcmce,  to  ratify  what  they  did,  by  drinking  one  to  another. 
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after  went  a  vie  by  .^Sgina.  Thus  hasted  these  to  beatCknrcyra; 
to  which  place  also  the  other  army  of  the  confederates  were  as- 
seoabliDg. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  advertisement  of  the  voyage  from  di«- 
vers  places  $  nevertheless  it  was  long  ere  any  thing  woiild  be 
beUeve4^  Nay,  an  assembly  bdi9g  there  calledi  oniAioos  were 
road^i  9iieh  as  follow,  on  both  parts,  as  well  by  them  that  be- 
lieved >the  report  toudiing  the  Athenian  army  to  be  true»  as  by 
others  that  affirmed  the  contraiy.  And  Hermocrates  the  son  of 
Hermon,  as  one  that  thought  he  knew  the  certainty,  stood  forth, 
and  spake  to  this  e£fect : 

The  Orations  of  Hermocrates. 

'  Cooeerniog  the  truth  of  this  invasion,  though  perhaps  I 
^  shall  be  thought  as  well  as  other  .men,  to  deliver  a  thing  incie- 

*  dible  j  and  thwgh  I  know  that  such  as  be  either  the  autbon 
'  or  relaters  of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not  persuadie,  hut 
'  be  also  accounted  fools ;  nevertheless  I  will  not  for  fear  iheireiof 
'  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the  commonwealth  is  in  daogor; 
'  being  oonfi£nt  that  I  know  the  tinuth  hereof  somewhat  naore 

*  oertainly  then  others  do.  The  Athenians  are  bent  to  oone, 
'  ^ven  against  us,  (which  you  verily  wonder  at)  and  that  wi^ 

*  g^eat  foices  both  for  the  s^a  and  Vu)d»with  pretence  indecid  to 
'  aid  their  confederates  the  Egestaeans,  and  to  replant  the  Leon- 
'  tines,  but  in.  truth  th  ey  a^ire  to  the  dominion  of  idl  Sicily,  iM»d 

*  especially  of  this  city  of  ours ;  which  obfoined^  they  make  ac- 

*  count  to  get  the  rest  with  ease.    Seeing  then  they  will.pve' 

'  sently  be  upon  us„  advise  with  your  present  means,  how  you. 
'  may  with  most  honour  make  hc^  against  them^  that  you  iisay 
^  Dot  be  taken  unprovkled  through  contempt,  nor  be  caii^kyis 
^  through  incredulity^  and  that  such  as  believe  it,  may  not  be 

*  dismayed  with  their  audaciousness  and  power.  For  they  are  not 
'  more  able  to  do  hurt  unto  us^  than  we  be  unto  tiiem,  neither 
'  indeed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  someadvantage 
^  unto  i|s.  Nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better  for  U8|,in  iQsqief^^pf 
^  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians ;  for  being  tavified  by  tbem»  they  ^\ 
'  the  rather  league  with  us.  And  if  we  either  vanquish  or  re- 
^  pulse  them  without  obtaining  what  they  come  for  (far  I  fear 
'  not  at  all  Abe  effiecting  of  diehr  purpose)  verily  itwilt  be  a 

*  great  honour  to  us,  and  in  ray  opinion  not  unlikely  to  come 
«  to  pass.  For  tn  trutli  ih&t  have  been  few  great  fleets,  whe* 
<  tfa^  of  Greeians  or  Barbarians^  sentofiur  ftook  home,  that  have 
'  not  prospered  ill.    Neither  are  these  that  ^ixme  i^pak  ii» 

*  more  in  number  than  outselves,  and  the  neighbourute:  cities, 
'  for  surely  we  &h»Il  all  hfM  together.  ijipwMfeaCr.  sJ^^,Sffr 
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:  ^  want  of  necessaries  in  a  strange  territory  they  chance  to  mis- 

*  carry,  the  honour  of  it  will  be  left  to  us  against  whom  they 

*  bend  their  counsels,  though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  over- 
*  ^  throw  should  consist  in  their  own  errors,  which  was  also  the 

*case  of  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  themselves  by  the 

*  misfortune  of  the  Medes,  (though  it  happened  for  the  most 

*  part  contrary  to  reason)  because  in  name  they  went  only 
'  ngainst  the  Athenians.     And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen 

*  unto  us,  is  not  without  probability. 

^  L#et  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readiness  our  own 

*  forces,  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to  confirm  those  we  have, 
'  and  to  make  peace  and  league  with  others ;  and  let  us  send 
^  ambassadors  to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  shew  them  that  it  is  a 

^  common  danger ;  and  into  Italy  to  get  them  into  our  league, 

*  or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the  Athenians.  And  in  my 
'  judgment  it  were  our  best  course  to  send  also  to  Carthage,  for 

*  even  they  are  not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger. 
^  Nay,  they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  will 
^  bring  the  war  upon  them  also^  even  to  their  city.  So  that 
'  upon  apprehension,  that  if  they  neglect  us  the  trouble  will 

*  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they  will  perhaps  either  secretly 
'  or  openly,  or  some  way  assist  us.  And  of  all  that  now  are^ 
^  tliey  are  the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please,  for  they  have 

*  the  most  gold  and  silver,  by  which  both  the  wars  and  all 
^  tilings  else  are  the  best  expedited.     Let  us  also  send  to  La- 

*  cedemon  and  to  Corinth,  praying  them  not  only  to  send 
'  their  succours  hither  with  speed,  but  also  to  set  on  foot  the 
^  war  there.     But   that  which  I  think  the  best  course  of  all, 

*  though  through  an  imbit  of  sitting  still,  you  will  hardly  be 

*  IwoUght  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  you  that  what  it  is. 
'  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all,  yet  if  we,  and  most 
'  of  the  rest  would  draw  together  our  wholie  navy,  and  with  two 

*  months  provision  go  and  meet  the  Athenians  at  Tarentum, 

<  and  the  promontory  of  Japygia,  and  let  them  see  that  they 

*  must  iight  for  their  passage  over  the  Ionian  gulf,  before  they 
^  fight  for  Sicily,  it  would  both  terrify  them  the  most,  and  also 

<  put  them  into  a  consideration,  that  we,  as  the  watchmen  of 

*  our  country,  come  upon  them  out  of  an  amicable  territory, 

*  (for  we  shall  be  received  at  Tarentum)  whereas  they  them- 
^  selves  have  a  great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  their  prepara- 

*  tions,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  in  their  order  for  the  length 
'  of  the  voyage.     And  that  for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 

<  assail  them,  coming  up  as  they  do,  slowly  and  thin.    Again, 

*  if  lightning  their  gallies,  they  shall  come  up  to  us  more  nim- 
'  bly  and  more  close  together,  we  sliall  charge  upon  them  al- 

*  ready  wearied^  or  we  may  if  we  please,  retire  again  unto  Ta-' 
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*  rentum.  Whereas  they,  if  they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of 
'  their  provisions^  as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be 'driven  into  want 

*  of  victuals  in  those  desert  parts,  and  either  staying  be  there 

*  besieged,  or  attempting  to  go  by,  leave  behind  them  the  rest 

*  of  their  provision,  and  be  dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  ci- 

*  ties,  whether  they  will  receive  them  or  not. 

*  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  dismayed  with  this  reckon- 

*  ing,  they  will  either  not  put  over  at  all  from  Corcyra,  or  whilst 

*  they  spend  time  in  deliberating,  and  in  sending  out  to  ex- 
^  plore  how  many,  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the  season  will 

*  be  lost,  and  winter  come ;  or  deterred  with  our  unlookcd  for 

*  opposition,  they  will  give  over  the  voyage.     And  the  rather, 

*  for  that  (as  I  hear)  the  man  of  most  experience  amongst 
'  their  commanders,  hatli  the  charge  against  his  will,  and  would" 

*  take  a  light  occasion  to  return,  if  he  saw  any  considerable 

*  stop  made  by  us  in  the  way.  And  I  am  very  sure  we  should 
^  be  voiced  amongst  them  to  the  utmost.     And  as  the  reports 

*  are,  so  are  men's  minds ;  and  they  fear  more  stortt  as  they 
^  hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give  otti!,  that  they 

*  will  go  no.  more  but  defend  themselves.      Because  then  they 

*  think  the  danger  equal.     Which  would  he  now  the  case  of 

*  the  Athenians.     For  they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion 

*  that  we  will  not  fight ;  deservedly  contemning  us,  because  v^e 
'  joined  not  with  the  Lacedemonians  to  pull  them  down.  But' 
^  if  they  should  see  us  once '  bolder  than  they  looked  for,' 
'  they  wbdd  be  terrified  more  with  the  unexpectedness,  l^an 
'  with  the  truth  of  our  power  itself.  Be  persuaded  thefefore 
'  principally  to  dare  to  do  this ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to 

*  make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for  the  war ;  and  every  man* 

*  to  remember,  that  though  to  shew  contempt  of  the  enemy 
^  be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight,  yet  those  preparations  are  the 
'  surest,  that  are  made  with  fear  and  opinion  of  danger.  As 
<  for  the  Athenians,  they  come,  and  I  am  sure  are  already  in 

*  the  way,  and  want  only  that  they  are  not  now  here.* 

T/ius  spake  Hermocrafes. 

But  the  people  of  Syracuse  -  were  at  much  strife  amongst 
themselves,  some  contending  that  the  Athenians  would  by  no* 
means  come,  and  that  the  reports  were  not  true ;  and' others, 
that  if  they  came,  they  would  do  more  harm  than  they  were' 
likely  again  to  receive.  Some  contemned  and  laughed  at  the 
matter :  but  some  few  there  were  that  believed  Hermocrates,' 
and  feared  the  event.  But  Athenagoras,  who  was  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  people,  and  at  that  time  most"  powerful  with  the 
coiQmoQSy  spake  as  foUow^th : 
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The  Oration  of  Athenagoras. 

^  Hb  »  dthor  a  cowavd,  or  not  weH  ftSected  to  the  state, 
¥rbo0oever  he  be  dnt  w»bcth  the  Atheoians  not  so  mad,  as 
comiog  hither  to  faU  into  our  power.  As  for  them  tihat  »«- 
poii  audi  thinfs  as  these,  and  put  yon  into  fear,  though  I 
vender  not  at  tMHrboMoess,  yel  I  wonder  at  their  Ibilf^if  they 
thiak  their  ends  net  seen.  For  they  that  are  afhud  of  any 
tbitg  themselTca^  will  pat  the  dty  into  a  fright,  that  Hie^ 
nmf  shadow  their  own  with  ihe  common  fear.  And  this 
m»S  the  nqiorts  do  at  this  time,  not  raised  by  chance,  hut 
fmned  on  purpose,  hy  such  as  dways  trouble  the  state.  But 
if  ]KMi  mean  to  deliherate  wisely,  make  not  your  reckoning 
hf  the  repofts  of  these  men,  but  by  that  which  wise  xften, 
and  man  of  great  eapericQces,  (such  as  I  hcdd  the  Athenians 
to  be)  ate  likely  to  do.  For  it  is  not  ptobdble,  that  leavmg 
the  PdopoBMsiaos  and  the  war  there  not  yet  sardy  efKhM^ 
IheydMuki  willinglgr  come  hither  to  a  new  war,  no  kit  than 
theCMnner;  saebg  in  my  opinkin,  they  may  be  (^  Hhat  we 
kmale  CMBt  ttwm,  so  many  aiad  so  great  ekias  as  we  are. 

^  And  if  indeed  tliey  oome,  (as  tbeae  men  say  they  wffl^)  I 
Mtk  Sidlymaiasvifficient  to  dispatch  tiie  war  thaw  P^elopoa* 
•esos,  as  being  in  alt  lespeels  better  furnished  r  and  thatllds 
our  oita  cit^  is  mueh  stmiger  than  the  army  whi^  Ih^  liaf 
asaaw*  canung,  though  it  were  tmct  as  great  as  it  is*  Poir 
ilmoiw  they  neither  bring  horses  with  them,  nor  can  gat  any 
hertl^  aaaa  only  a  few  from  the  Egestaans,  nor  have  meiif^ 
arms,  /to  many  as  we,  in  that  they  ate  to  bri^g  them  by  sea. 

f  For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  come  so  te  as  this  hy  sea,  though 
thcv  aanied  no  anea  of  arms  in  their  gallias  at  all,  if  they  eatry 
with  them  ail  other  their  neeessaries;  whk!h  cannot  be  small 
against  so  great  a  dty.  So  that  I  am  so  fer  from  theopiokm 
of  these  otbecs,  that  I  think  the  Athemans,  though  they  had 
here  another  dty  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  confining  on  it, 
and  should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should  not  be  ri)le 
to  escape  from  bdng  destroyed  every  man  of  them ;  much  less 
smw,  wh6a  all  Si<aly  is  tbdr  enemy.  For  in  their  camp, 
feoecd  with  their  gallics,  thejr  shall  be  cooped  up ;  and  from 
iheir  tents  and  fmed  munitbn,  never  be  able  to  stir  fer 
^abroad  withottt  being  cut  off  with  oar  honemen.  In  short,  I 
Ihiak  thcw  shall  never  be  able  to  get  landing ;  so  much  above 
thatadoi  vakte  oar  own  forces.  But  these  things,  as  I  said 
before,  the  Athenians  consklering,  I  am  very  sure,  will  loak 
unto  tiieb;Owii|  and  our  men  talk  here  of  tiungs  that  neither 
ar^  nor  ever  will  be;  who  I  know  have  deaiiady  not  oi^ now 
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'  but  ever,  by  sudi  ivports  as  tkese  or  bjr  worse,  or  by  their  ac-^ 
'  iMwa  to  put  the  multitude  in  fear,  that  the^  themselves  might 
^mle  the  state.  And  I  am  afraid,  lest  attempting  it  often^ 
'they  may  one  day  efikctit.  Aadfoc  uf,  w«  are  too  pbor- 
^  apinled  either  to  foresee  ft  eve  it-be  done,  or  ioftaeeing  to- 
'  |xeve»t  it.  By  this  nseaaa  our  dtf  is  seldom  quiet,  birt  sub- 
-^  ject  .to  seditias^  and  eontentaon,  not  so  much  againsi  the 

*  oscany  AS  within  iisijfs  and  somttmies  also  to  tyninny  ^nd 
^  naarpatioo.  Whiefa  I  vill  endeavour  (if  you  will  sifcond  me) 
'  ao  lo  prevent  hereafter,  as  nothing  more  of  this  kind  sbsdl 

*  befell  you^  Which  must  be  iione^  first'by  gaining  yoti  the 
^  multitude,  and  .then  by  punishing  the  amtbors  of  these  phots,. 
'  not  only  when  i  fii|d  them,  iis  th^  ^K^tion,  (for  it  will  be'  hard 

<  to  take  them  so)  but  also  forllioia'thiBgs  which  they  wotild^ 

*  and  cannot  do.  Fpr  one  must  nojt  only  take  revenoe  upon  an 
'  memy  for  what  be  hath  already  done,  but  strike  hmi  iiist  for 
'h«8  evil  purpose:  for  if  ^ man  ats&e  not  first,  he  shall  ft^  be 
<strudc0n.  And  as  for  Aefew^i  sbaHJs  sooam^hatirepiai^ 
'  them,  in  somewhat  have  an  eye  to  them,  and  in  somewhat 
'  advise  ,them.    For  this  I  think  will  be  the  best  coune  to  avtrt 

*  them  (ropi  their  -b^d  iuteatioos.  Tell  me  forsooth,  (i  have 
-*  asked  tUs  questiop  often)  you  that  are  the  yonnger.sort, 
'  what  woidd  you  haive  ?  Would  you  now  bear  office  ?"  the  tkw 
'  allowB  it  not.  And  the  law  was  made,  because  ye  cue  no^ 
f  now  sufficient  for  government,' not  to  tfis^race  you  when  vot^ 

<  shall  i)e  sttflicient.    JSut  forsooth,  you  woukl  notb6'icnQlie4 

<  with  the  multitude.  9«t  what  justice  is  it,  that  tfke  ^in^ 
^  mc^  shouM  not  have  the  same  privileges?  Some  will' sAy, 
'  that  ^he  democracy*  is  neither  a  well-governed,  ner  a  just 

*  state,  and  that  the  most  weahhy  aije  aptesjt  to  make  tfie  D<Qst 
'  government.    But  I  answer  first,  democracy  is  ^a  name  'c^ 

*  the  whole,  oligarchy  but  of  a  part.  Wext,  though  the  rich 
'  are  indeed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure,  yet  the  wise' are  the 

<  best  counsellorsy  and  tlic  multitude,  upon  hearing,  the  best 
f. judge.  Now  in  a  damocracy  all  these,  both  jointty  and.iBe^ 
'  verally  participate  equal  privil^ea.    But  in  the  oligatcby; 

*  they  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participatioD  of  idl  dab- 
'  gers;  but  in  matters  of  profit, -they  not  only  encroach  «Bpoa 

*  the  multitude,  but  take  from  thero^  and  ieeep  the  wholei 

<  Wbi^h  is  the  thing ^hotyou  therieh  aod'the  youB|;er^sovt  af-' 

*  feet ;  but  in  a  great  eity  <»mM>t  poiaibly  eniln»ce.  ^But  yet^ 
'  O  ye,  the  most  unwise  of  «11  men,  oiUcssyoo  knowwhat-ydU 
^•alfeet  is  e^l,  and  if  you  kn<m  nclt'tfaot,  you  aie  the  most  'ig«* 
'  nonmt  of  aU  the-Gwcidns  {  know;  or  ye  .most  wMeed'of  all 
^  men,  if  knowingil,  you  Hire  do  this*s  j%tl  say,  mibrA  your-^ 
^  selves  belter^  «r  change  9o«r<ptnipoiEi^  and?Udp  to<mptt%>tiid 
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'  commM  good  of  tbe  city,  making  account  that  the  good 

<  amongst  you  shall  not  only  have  an  equal  but  a  greater  share 

*  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  multitude.    Whereas  if  you  will 

<  needs  have  all,  you  shall  run  the  hazard  of  losing  all.  Away 
'  therefore  with  these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  allowea. 
'  For  this  city,  though  the  Athenians  come,  will  be  able  to  de- 

*  fend  itself  with  honour.    And  we  have  generak  to  look  to 

<  that  matter.    And  if  they  come  not,  (which  I  rather  beUeve) 

*  it  will  not,  upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choice  of 
^  you  for  commanders,  and  cast  itself  into  voluntary  servitude. 
^  But  taking  direction  of  itself,  it  both  judgeth  your  wordd 
'  vbrtctally  as  facts,  and  will  not  upon  words  let  go  her  present 

<  liberty,  but  endeavour  to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the 
^  same  actually  to  your  discretion.' 

Thus  spake  Athenagoras. 

Then  one  of  their  generals  rising  up,  forbad  any  other  to 
stand  forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  this 
effect : 

T/ie  Speech  of  one  of  the  Syracusian  Generals, 

*  It  is  no-  wisdom  neither  for  the  speakers  to  utter  such  ca- 

*  lumnies  one  against  another,  nor  for  the  hearers  to  receive 

*  them.  We  should  rather  consider,  in  respect  of  these  reports, 
^  how  we  may  in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particu- 
'  lar  and  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  when 

*  they  come.  And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to  furnish  the  city 
'  with  horses  and  arms,  and  other  habiliments  of  war  can  do  us 
'  no  hurt.  As  for  the  care  hereof,  and  the  musters,  we  will 
'  look  to  it,  and  will  send  men  abroad,  both  to  the  cities  and 
'  for  spials,  and  do  whatsoever  else  is  requisite.  Somewhat  we 
'  have  done  already,  and  what  more  we  shall  hereafter  find 

*  meet,  we  will  from  time  to  time  report  unto  you.' 

Which  when  the  general  had  saM,  the  Syracusians  dissolved 
the  assembly. 

The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  both  they  and  their 
confederates.  And  first  the  generals  took  a  view  of  the  whole 
army,  and  put  them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  to  anchor, 
and  make  their  naval  camp,  and  having  divided  them  into  three 
squadrons,  to  each  squadron  they  assigned  a  captain  by  lot,  to 
the  end  that  being  at  sea,  they  might  not  come  into  want  of  water, 
or  harbours,  or  any  other  necessaries^  where  they  chanced  to 
stay ;  and  that  they  might  otherwise  be  the  more  easy  to  be 
^remed,  when  every  squadron  had  his  proper  commander. 
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After  this  they  sent  before  them  three  gallies,  inta  Italy  and 
Sicily,  to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  tliose  parts  would  re- 
ceive them,  whom  they  appointed  to  come  back  and  meet 
them^  that  they  might  know  whether  they  might  be  received  or 
not  before  they  put  in.  This  done,  the  Athenians  with  all 
their  provisions  put  out  from  Corcyra  towards  Sicily^  having  with 
them  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  gallies,  and  two  Rho- 
dian  long-boats  of  fifty  oars  apiece.  Of  these  a  hundred  were 
of  Athens  itself,  whereof  sixty  were  expedite,  the  other  forty 
for  transportation  of  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  navy  belonged 
to  the  Chians,  and  other  the  confederates.  Of  men  of  arms  they 
had  in  all  five  thousand  one  hundred.  Of  these  there  were  of 
the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  enrolled,  and  seven 
hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort,  called]  Thetes,  hired  for 
defence  of  the  gallies*  The  rest  were  of  their  confederates, 
some  of  them  being  their  subjects.  Of  Argives. there  were 
five  hundred.  Of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Their  archers  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  eighty  were  Cretans.  Rhodian  sVmgers  they  had  seven 
hundred.  Of  light-armed  Megarean  fugitives  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  in  one  vessel  made  for  transportation  of  horses, 
thirty  horsemen.  These  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the 
war  at  first.  With  these  went  also  thirty  ships  carrying  ne- 
cessaries, wherein  went  also  the  bakers  and  masons,  and.  car^ 
penters,  and  all  tools  of  use  in  fortification.  And  with 
these  thirty  ships  went  one  hundred  boats  by  constraint, 
and  many  other  ships  and  boats  that  voluntarily  followed 
the  army  for  trade,  which  then  passed  altogether  from  Cor- 
cyra over  tlie  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fleet  being  come 
to  the  promontory  of  Japygia  and  to  Tarentum,  and  such  other 
places  as  every  one  could  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of 
Italy,  neither  received  of  the  states  there  into  any  city,  nor  al-- 
lowed  any  market,  having  only  the  liberty  of  anchorage  and 
water,  (and  that  also  at  Tarentum  and  Locri  denied  them)  till 
they  were  at  Rhegium,  where  they  all  came  together  again, 
and  settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  (for  neither  there 
were  they  sufiered  to  come  in)  without  the  city,  where  the 
Rhegians  allowed  them  &  market.  And  when  they  had  drawn 
their  gallies  to  land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt  with 
the  Rhegians,.  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  aid  the  Leontines, 
Cbalcideans  likewise.  To  which  was  answered,  that  they 
would  take  part  with  neither,  but  what  the  rest  of  the  Italians 
should  conclude,  that  also  tliey  would  do.  So  the  Athenians 
lay  still,  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  business,  how  tliey  might 
carry  it  the  best ;  and  withal  expected  the  return  from  Egest^ 
of  the  three  gallies  which  they  had  sent  before  them,  dewing; 
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to  know  if  so  much  money  were  there  or  not,  as  was  reported 
by  their  messengers  at  Athens. 

The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time  from  divers  parts,  and 
also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intelligence  that  the  fleet  was 
now  at  Rhegium,  and  therefore  made  their  preparations  with 
all  diligence ;  and  were  no  longer  incredulous  ;  but  sent  unto 
the  Siculi,  to  some  cities,  men  to  keep  them  from  revolting;  to 
others,  ambassadors ;  and  into  such  places  as  lay  upon  the  sea, 
garrisons ;  and  examined  the  forces  of  their  own  city  by  a  view 
taken  of  the  arms  and  horse,  whether  they  were  complete  tyr 
not,  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand,  and  not  only 
already  present. 

The  tliree  gallies  sent  before  to  Egesta,  returned  to  the 
Athenians  at  Rhegium,  and  brought  word,  diat  for  the  rest  of 
the  money  promised  there  was  none,  only  there  appeared  thirty 
talents.  At  this  the  generals  were  presently  discouraged,  both 
because  this  first  hope  was  crossed,  and  because  also  the  Rhe* 
gians,  whom  they  had  already  begun  to  persuade  to  their  league, 
and  whom  it  was  most  likely  they  should  have  won,  as  being 
of  kin  to  the  Leontines,  and  always  heretofore  favourable  to  the 
Athenian  state,  now  reAised.  And  though  to  Nicias,  this  news 
from  the  Egestaeans  was  no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the 
other  two  it  was  extreme  strange.  But  the  £gest£eans,  when 
the  first  ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  their  treasure, 
had  thus  deceived  them.  They  brought  them  into  the  temple 
of  Venus  in  Eyrx  *,  and  shewed  them  the  holy  treasure,  gob- 
lets, flagons,  censers,  and  other  furniture,  in  no  small  quantity, 
which  being  but  silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great  deal  above 
their  true  value  in  money.  Then  they  feasted  such  as  came 
with  them  in  their  private  houses,  and  at  those  feastings  exhi* 
bited  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together,  ri- 
ther  in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow  in  other,  as  well 
Phoenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for  their  own.  So  all  of  them  in 
a  manner  making  use  of  the  same  plate ;  and  much  appearing 
In  every  of  those  houses,  it  put  those  which  came  with  the 
ambassadors  into  a  very  great  admiration,  insomuch  as  at  their 
return  to  Athens,  they  strove  who  should  first  proclaim  what 
wealth  they  had  seen.  These  men  having  both  been  abused 
themselves,  and  having  abused  others,  when  it  was  told  that 
there  was  no  such  wealth  in  Egesta,  were  much  taxed  by  the 
soldiers.  But  the  generals  went  to  council  upon  the  business 
in  hand. 

Nicias  was  of  this  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  go  presently 


*  Eryx  wM  a  city  near  ^csla,  and  subjtct  to  It. 
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witli  the  whole  fleet  to  Selinus>  against  which  they  were  chiefly 
set  forth  ;  and  if  the  Egestaeans  would  furnish  them  with  mo- 
ney for  the  whole  army,  then  to  deliberate  furtlier  upon  the 
occasion;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenance  for  the  sixty 
gallies  set  forth  at  their  own  request,  and  staying  with  them,  by 
force  or  composition,  to  bring  the  Selinuntians  and  them  to  ^ 
peace.  And  then  passing  along  by  other  of  those  cities,  to 
make  a  shew  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  help  their  friends  and  confederates,  and  so  to  go 
home,  unless  they  could  light  on  some  quick  and  unthought  of 
means  to  do  some  good  for  the  Leontines,  or  gain  some  of  the 
other  cities  to  their  own  league,  and  not  to  put  the  common- 
wealth in  danger  at  her  own  charges. 

Alcibiades  said  it  would  do  well  to  have  come  out  from 
Athens,  with  so  great  a  power,  and  then  dishonourably  without 
efl^ct  t9  go  home  again:  but  rather  to  send  heralds  to  every  city 
but  Seiinus  and  Syracuse,  and  assay  to  make  the  Siculi  to  re* 
volt  from  the  Syracusians ;  and  others  to  enter  league  with  the 
Athenians,  that  tbey  might  aid  them  with  men  and  victual. 
And  6rst  to  deal  with  the  Messenians,  as  being  seated  in  the 
passage,  and  most  opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming  in ; 
and  having  a  port  and  harbour  sufficient  for  their  fleet ;  and ' 
when  they  had  regained  those  cities,  and  knew  what  help  they 
were  to  have  in  the  war,  then  to  take  in  hand  Syracuse  and 
Seiinus :  unless  these  would  agree  with  the  Egestseans,  and  the 
other  sufler  the  Leontines  to  be  replanted. 

Bdi  Lamachus  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  go  directly 
to  Syracose,  and  to  fight  with  them  as  soon  as  they  could  at 
their  city,  whilst  they  were  yet  unfurnished,  and  their  fear  at  the 
greatest.  For  that  an  army  is  always  most  terrible  at  first ;  but 
if  it  stay  long  ere  it  come  in  sight,  men  recollect  their  spirits 
and  contemn  it  the  more  when  they  see  it.  Whereas  if  it 
corac  upon  them  suddenly,  while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it 
would  the  vuxe  easily  get  the  victory,  and  every  thing  would 
affinght  them  ;  as  the  sight  of  it  (for  then  they  would  appear 
most  for  number)  and  the  expectation  of  their  suOTerlngs,  but 
especially  the  danger  of  a  present  battle.  And  that  it  was 
likely  tfaat  many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages  without, 
as  not  believing  that  they  would  come ;  and  though  they  should 
be  already  gotten  in,  yet  the  army  being  master  of  the  field, 
and  sitting  down  before  the  city,  would  want  no  money,  and 
the  other  Sicilians  would  then  n^lect  leaguing  with  the  Sy- 
racusians, and  join  with  the  Athenians,  no  longer  standing  ofi^ 
and  spying  who  should  have  the  better.  And  for  a  place  to 
retire  unto  and  anchor  in,  he  thought  Megara  most  fit,  being 
desert,  and  not  iar  from  Syracuse  oeither  by  sea  nor  }andf 
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Lamaclius  said  this^  but  came  afterwa!rds  to  the  opinion  of  Al- 
cibiades. 

After  tWs,  Alcibiadcs  with  his  own  gaMy  having  passed  over 
%6  Messana^  and  propounded  to  them  a  league  and  not  pre- 
vailed, they  answering^  that  they  would  not  let  the  army  in, 
but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the  walls^  returned  back 
to  Rhegium.  And  presently  the  generals^  having  out  of  the 
whole  fleet  manned  three  score  gallies,  and  taken  piovition 
aboard,  went  along  the  shore  to  Naxus,  having  left  the  rest  of 
the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at  Rhegium.  The  Naxians 
having  received  them  into  the  city,  they  went  on  by  the  coast 
to  Catana. 

But  the  Cataneans  receiving  them  not,  (for  there  were  some 
within  that  favoured  the  Syracusians)  they  entered  the  river  of 
Terias,  and  having  staid  there  all  that  night,  went  the  next  day 
towards  Syracuse,  leisurely  with  the  rest  of  their  gaHies ;  but 
ten  fhey  sent  before  into  the  great  haven,  not  to  stay,  but 
to  discover  if  they  had  launched  any  fleet  there,  and  to  pro- 
claim from  their  gallies,  that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  re- 
plant the  Leontines  on  their  own,  according  to  league  and  af- 
finity;  and  that  therefore  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syra- 
cuse, should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians,  as  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors. 

And  when  they  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered  the 
city,  and  the  havens,  and  the  region  where  they  were  to  seat 
themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned  to  Catana. 

An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  they  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  army,  they  admitted  the  generds,  and  willed  theii  to 
speak  their  minds.  And  whilst  Alicibiades  was  in  his^  omtioD, 
and  the  citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly 
pulled  down  a  little  gate  which  wtls  but  weakly  built,  entered  the 
city,  and  were  walking  up  and  down  in  the  market.  And  die 
Cataneans,  such  as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army 
within,  for  fear  stole  presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not 
many.  The  rest  concluded  the  league  with  the  Athenians, 
and  willed  them  to  fetch  in  the  rest  of  the  army  from  Riie- 
gium.  After  this  the  Athenians  went  back  to  Rhegium,  and 
rising  from  thence  came  to  Catana  with  their  whole  army  to- 
gether. 

Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  they  would  come 
thither,  the  Camarinsans  would  join  with  them,  and  that  the 
Syracusians  were  manning  their  navy.  Whereupon  with  the 
whole  army  they  went  along  the  coast,  first  to  Syracuse,  where 
not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they  went  on  to  Camarina. 
And  being  come  close  up  to  the  shore,  they  sent  a  herald  unto 
them ;  but  the  Camaririeins  would  not  receive  the  army,  al- 
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leging  thai;  they  had  tak^n  an  oaib»  qot  to  leceive  the  Athe- 
nians with  more  than  one  gally^  unless  they  should  liave  sent 
for  more,  of  their  own  accord.  Having  lost  their  labour  they 
departed,  and  landed  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and 
had  gotten  some  booty*  But  the  Syxacusian  horsemen  coming 
out'and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  returned 
again  to  Catana. 

Here,  they  find  the  gaUy  called  Salaminia,  come  thither  from 
Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who  was  commanded  to  come 
home,  to  purge  himself  of  such  things  as  were  laid  to  his 
charge  by  the  state,  and  also  for  other  soldiers  that  were  with 
him,  whereof  some  were  accused  for*  profanation  of  the  myste- 
ries, and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries.  For  the  Athenians  after, 
the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  proceeded  nevertheless  in  the  search 
of  those  that  were  culpable,  both  concerning  the  mysteries  and 
the  Mercuries.  And  making  no  enquiry  into  the  persqns  of  the 
informers,  but  through  jealousy  admitting  of  all  sorts,  upon  the 
report  of  evil  men,  apprehended  very  good  citizens,  and  cast 
them  into  prison.  Choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fact  and 
find  the  truth  by  torments,  than  that  any  man,  how  good 
soever  in  estimation,  being  once  accused,  should  escape  un- 
questioned. 

For  the  people  having  by  fame  understood  that  the  tyranixy 
of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;.  and 
witlial,  that  neither  themselves,  nor  Harmodius^  but  the  Lace- 
demonians overthrew  it,  were  ever  fearful,  and  apprehended 
every  thing  suspiciously. 

For  the  fact  of  Aristogiton  and  Harraodius  was  undertaken 
upon  an  accident  of  love,  which  unfolding  at  large,  1  shall 
make  appear  that  neither  any  other,  nor  the  Athenians  them- 
selves report  any  certainty,  either  of  their  owq  tyrants,  or  of 
the  fact.  For  the  old  Pisistratus  dying  in  the  tyranny,  pot 
Hipparchus,  (as  the  most  think)  but  Hippias,  who  was  the 
eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  government.  Now  Harmodius.  a 
man  in  the  flower  of  his  .youth,  of  great  beauty,  was  in  tue 
power  of  one  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  a  middle  condition,  that 
was  his  lover.  This  Harmodius  liaving  been  solicited  by 
Hipparebas  the  son  of  Pisbtratus,  and  not  yielding,  discovered 
the  same  unto  Aristogiton.  He  apprehending  it  (as  lovers 
use)  with  a  great  deal  of  anguish,  and  fearing  the  power  of 
Hipparchus,  lest  he  should  take  him  away  by  force,  fell  prc- 
senUy  as  much  as  his  condition  would  permit,  to  a  contriving 
how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny.  In  the  mean  time  Hippar- 
chus having  again  attempted  Harmodius^  and  not. prevailed, 
intended,  though  not  to  offer  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  as  if 
forsooth  be  did  it  no^  for  that  cause^  to  do  him  some  disgrace. 
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For  neitliflt  ira§  the  govmamentotherwlsft  heiivjr  tHl  thew^bat  i 
ricd  widiout  thsir  evil  will.  And  to  say  the  truth,  these  tymots 
held  -virtaw  and  «/i9doin  in  great  account  for  a  long  time ;  and 
taking  df  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth  part  of  their  revenues) 
adorned  the  city^  managed  their  wars,  and  adoiinistered  their 
religion  worthily.  In  other  pointa  they  were  governed  by  the 
laws  formerly  established,  save  that  these  took  a  care  ever  to 
prefer  to  the  niagistmcv,  men  of  their  own  adherence.  And 
amongst  knany  that  had  the  annnal  office  of  archon,  PiMstratua 
also  had  it,  the  son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  his 
grandfather,  who  also  when  he  was  archon,  dedicated  the  altar 
of  the  4;welve  gods  in  the  maricet-place,  and  that  other  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius.  And  though  the  people  <if  Athens, 
amplifying  afterwards  that  altar  which  was  in  the  market*phcei 
thexeby  dcfkced  the  inscriptioD,  yet  that  upon  the  altar  that  is 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in 
letters  somewhat  obscure,  in  these  words. 

PunTBATOS  the  ton  of  HimAi 
Erected  tbit  to  ttAod 
In  tl)'*  temple  of  Apollo  Pythiai, 
Witaets  of  fait  command. 

And  i\M  Hippias  being  the  elder  brother,  hod  the  goveni- 
ment,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  a  more  exact  relation  than 
otiter  men.  And  it  mHy  be  known  also  by  this:  it  appears 
that  of  all  the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had  children,  as  is 
both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that  pilhr  which^  for  % 
testimony '€>f  the  injustice  of  the  tyrants,  was  erected  in  the 
Atbedian  citadel.  In  which  there  is  no  mentkm  of  any  son  of> 
Thessains,  or  of  Hippafchus,  but  of  five  sons  of  Hippias  which 
he  had  by  Myrrhine  the  daughter  of  Callias  the  son  of  Hypero* 
chidas.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  eldest  was  first  married, 
and  in  the  forepairt  of  the  pillar,  his  name  after  his  fathers,  was 
the  first ;  not  witlK>ut  reason,  as  being  both  n»t  him  in  age, 
and  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.    Nor  indeed  could  Hip- 

Cias  have  easily  taken  on  him  the  government  on  ft  sudden,  if 
is  brother  had  died,^ized  of  the  tyranny,  and  he  been  the 
same  day  to  settle  it  on  himself.  Whereas  he  retained  the 
^same  with  abundant  security  both  for  the  customary  fear  in  the 
people,  and  diligence  in  the  guard ;  and  was  not  to  seek,  like 
a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the  government  had  not  continually 
been  familiar.  But  Hipparchtis  came  to  be  named  for  his  mis'> 
fortune,  and  thereby  grew  an  opinion  afterwards,  that  he  was 
also  tyrant. 

This  Harmodius  therefore  that  Iiad  denied  his  suit,  he  dis- 
grace^ as  he  befovp  intended*    Fot  when  some  bad  warned  « 
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sMer  of  Iiis,  a  viigiD)  to  be  pxesent^  to  eanry  aliitie  fattket  in  a 
piooession,  they  rejected  her  again  when  she  came^  and  said  that 
they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as  holding  her  .wi^mrChy  the 
honour.  This  was  taken  heajvily  by  Hamnodius  ^  bat  Aruiogi«. 
ton  for  his  sake,  was  far  more  exasperated  than  Iie»  Where- 
upon with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  he  made  all  tbinga  ready 
for  the  execution  of  the  design.  OnIy»  they  were  to  st^  the 
time  of  the  holidav,  called  the  great  Panatheosa,  upcMi  which 
day  only,  such  citizens  as  lead  the  procession,  might  .without 
suspicion  be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  t  were  la  begin 
the  fiEU!t  themselves,  but  the  rest  were  to  help  them  agrndst  the 
halberdiera*. 

Now  the  conspiratcHs  for  theb  security,  were  not  many;  for 
they  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to  it^  if  they  sawit 
once  undertaken,  being  upon  this  occasion  armed,  woald  assisi 
in  the  recovery  of  their  own  liberty.  When  this  holiday  waa 
come,  Hippias  was  gone  out  of  the  city  into  the  pkca  calM 
Ceramicum,  with  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  was  ordering  the 
procession,  how  it  was  to  go.  And  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
with  each  of  them  a  dagger,  proceeded  to  the  fact.  But  when 
they  saw  one  of  the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias, 
(for  Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men)  they  were  afraid,  and 
believed  that  they  were  discovered,  and  must  presently  fafeive 
been  apprehended.  They  resolved  therefore  (if  it  were  possible)^ 
to  be  revenged  first  upon  him  tluit  had  done  them  the 
wrong,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all  this  dan-^ 
ger ;  and  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  furiously  into  the  city^  ami 
finding  Hipparchus  at  a  place  called  Leocorium,  without  all  re- 
gard of  themselves,  fell  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  anger  iaih6 
world,  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other  upon  di^race>  struck  and 
slew  him.  Aristogiton,  for  the  present,  by  means  of  tfae^great 
confluence  of  people,  escaped  through  the  guard,  but  taken 
afterwards,  was  ungently  handled  i  but  Harmodios  was  slain 
upon  the  place. 

The  news  being  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Ceramicum  t,'he. 
went  not  towards  the  place  where  the  feet  was  committed^  bt^t 
presently  unto  those  that  were  armed  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
shows,  and  were  far  off,  that  he  might,  be  with  them  before  they 
heard  of  it,  and,  composing  his  couotenanoe  as  well  as  he  "Could 
to  dissemble  the  calamity,  pointed  to  a  certain  place,  and  com- 
manded them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms.  Which 
they  did  accordingly,  expecting  that  he  would  have  told  them. 


*  The  guwd  of  Hippias  the  tyrant. 

f  A  street  without  the  walhiof  Athens,  where  they  used  to  bury  their  slaio  in 
tbc  waiv,  lib.  i.  so  named  from  Kt^mfmin,  a  potter,  or  as  Pans,  from  orfo  Ceramai. 
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somewhat.  But  having  commanded  his  guard  to, take  tboise 
arms  away^  he  then  fell  presently  to  picking  out  of  such  as  be 
meant  to  question,  and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  them 
with  a  dagger :  far  with  shields  and  spears  to  be  in  the  head 
of  the  procession,  was  of  custom. 

Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  undertaken  upon  quarrel  of 
love,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  fear,  followed  tlus  unadvised  ad- 
venture of  Harmodiiis  and  Arist(^ton.  And  after  this  time 
the  tyranny  grew  sorer  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had  been  before. 
And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  not  only  put  many  of  the  citi- 
zens to  death,  but  also  cast  his  eye  on  the  states  abroad,  to  see  if 
he  might  get  any  security  from  them,  in  this  alteration  at  home. 
He  therefore  afterwards  (though  *  an  Athenian,  and  to  a  Lamp- 
sacen)  gave  his  daughter  Archedice  unto  iEantidas  the  son  of 
Hippocks  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  knowing  that  the  Lampsacens 
were  in  great  favour  with  king  Darius.  And  her  sepulchre  is 
yet  to  be  seen  with  this  inscription  : 

Archedice,  the  daughter  of  king*  Hippias, 

who  in  his  time, 
Of  all  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  prime, 

this  dust  doth  hide. 
Daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother  unto  kings  she  was, 
yet  free  from  pride. 

And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years  more  in  Athens, 
and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the 
exiled  Alcmffionides  f,  went  under  truce  to  Sigeum,  and  to 
^antidas  at  Lampsacus,  and  thence  to  king  Darius,  from  whence 
twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age,  he  came  to  Marathon  with  the 
Medan  army. 

Tlie  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering 
all  that  they  had  heard  concerning  them,  were  extremely  bitter, 
and  full  of  jealousy  I  towards  those  that  had  been  accused  of  the 
mysterise,  and  thought  all  to  have  been  done  upon  someollgarchial 
or  tyrannical  conspiracy.  And  whilst  they  were  passionate  upon 
this  surmise,  many  worthy  men  had  already  been  cast  in  prison, 
and  yet  they  were  not  likely  so  to  give  over,  but  grew  daily  more 
savage,  and  sought  to  apprehend  more  still.  Whilst  they  were 
at  this  pass,  a  prisoner  that  seemed  most  to  be  guilty,  was  per- 
suaded by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accuse  some  body  whe- 
ther it  were  true  or  not  true,  (for  it  is  but  conjectural  on  both 

*  A  womaa  of  Athens,  a  citj  flourishing  for  letters  and  civility,  to  a  man  of 
Lampsacus,  a  city  infamous  for  barbarity  and  efTeminncy. 

f  A  family  descended  from  a  noble  citiasen  of  Athens  named  Alcms^on,  who  be- 
ing in  exile,  solicited  the  Lacedemonians  to  depose  the  tyrnnfs  of  Athens. 

J  Th€  jealousy  and  passionole  fury  of  the  people,  in  inquiring  after  the  atilhors 
of  the  offencesj  touching  the  mysteries  and  Mereuries. 
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sides,  nor  was  there  ever  then  or  after,  any  man  that  could  say 
certainly  who  it  was  that  did  the  deed)  who  brought  him  to  it 
by  telling  him  that  though  he  had  done  it^  yet  be  might  be  sure 
to  save  his  own  life,  and  should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present 
suspicion .  And  that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  his  own  safety^ 
by  a  free  confession,  than  by  coming  to  his  trial  if  he  denied  it. 
Hereupon  he  accused  both  himself  and  others  for  the  Mercuries. 

The  people  of  Athens,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty  (as  they 
thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  1>een  much  vexed  before,  to 
think  that  the  conspirators  should  never  *  perhaps  be  discovered 
to' their  multitude,  presently  set  at  liberty  the  accuser,  and  the 
rest  with  him,  whom  he  had  not  appeached,  but  for  those  that 
were  accused,  they  appointed  judges,  and  all  they  apprehended 
they  executed.  And  having  condemned  to  die  such  as  fled,  they 
ordained  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  those  that  should  slay 
them.  And  though  it  were  all  this  while  uncertain,  whether 
they  suffered  justly  or  unjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a 
manifest  ease  for  the  present.  But  touching  Alcibiades,  the 
Athenians  took  it  extreme  ill,  through  the  instigation  of  his 
enemies,  the  same  that  had  opposed  him  before  he  went.  And 
seeing  it  was  certain  (as  they  thought)  for  the  Mercuries,  the 
other  crime  also  concerning  the  mysteries  whereof  he  had  been 
accused,  seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been  committed 
by  him  upon  the  same  reason,  and  conspiracy  against  the  peo- 
ple. 

For  it  fell  out  withal,  whibt  the  city  was  in  a  tumult  about 
this,  that  an  army  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  come  as  £ar  ^  the 
Isthmus,  upon  some  design  against  the  Boeotians. 

These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither,  not  against 
the  Boeotians,  but  by  appointment  of  him,  and  that  if  they  had 
not  first  apprehended  the  persons  appeached,  the  city  had  been 
betrayed.  And  one  night  they  watched  all  night  long  in  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within  the  city.  And  the  friends 
of  Alcibiades  in  Argos,  were  at  the  same  time  suspected  of  a 
purpose,  to  set  upon  the  people  there ;  whereupon  the  Athe- 
nians also  delivered  unto  the  Argive  people  those  hostages  f 
which  they  held  of  theirs  in  the  islands,  to  be  slain.  And.  there 
were  presumptions  against  Alcibiades  on  all  sides  ^  insomuch  as 
purposing  by  law  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sent,  as  1  have  said, 
the  gaily  called  Salaminia  into  Sicily,  both  for  him  and  the  rest 
with  him  that  had  been  accused;  but  gave  command  to  those 
that  went,  not  to  apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him  follow  them,  to 
make  his  purgation ;  because  they  had  a  care,  not  to  give  occa- 

*  Bat  only  to  some  few  of  tTie  great  mem 
f  Tbre*  hoDdred  in  numlieri  lib.  r. 
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sion  of  stir,  either  amongst  their  own  or  the  enemies  soldiers ; 
but  especially  because  they  desired  that  the  Mantineans  and  the 
Argives,  who  they  thought  f(dlowed  the  war  by  his  ijersuasioo, 
might  not  depart  from  the  army.  So  he  and  the  rest  accused 
with  him  in  his  own  gaily,  in  company  of  the  Salamiuia,  left 
Sicily  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  But  being  at  Thuria  they  fol- 
lowed no  further,  bat  left  the  gaily,  and  were  no  more  to  be 
found ;  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accusation.  They  of  the 
Salaminia  made  search  for  Alcibiades,  and  those  that  were  with 
him  for  a  while,  but  not  finding  him,  followed  on  their  couose 
for  Athens,  Alcibiades,  now  an  outlaw,  passed  shortly  after  in 
a  small  boat  from  Thuria  into  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Atheniant 
proceeding  to  judgment  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned 
both  him  and  them  to  death. 

After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  remained  in  Sicily, 
having  divided  the  army  into  two,  and  taken  each  his  part  by 
lot,  went  with  the  whole  tovi^ards  Selinus  and  Egesta,  with  in- 
tention both  to  see  if  the  £gest«eans  would  pay  them  the  money, 
and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Seliountians, 
and  learn  the  state  of  their  controversy  with  the  Egestaeans. 
And  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  left  hsuid 
on  that  side  which  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  came  to 
Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part  oi  Sicily :  which 
not  receiving  them,  they  went  on,  and  by  the  way  took  Hyo- 
cara,  a  little  town  of  the  Sicanians,  enemy  to  the  Egest^ans 
and  a  sea  town ;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  slaves,  deli- 
vered the  town  to  the  Egestieans,  whose  horse  forces  were  there 
with  them. 

Thence  the  Athenians  with  their  land  men  returned  through 
the  territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana ;  and  the  gallies  went 
about  with  the  captives.  Nicias,  going  with  the  fleet  presently 
from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when  he  had  dispatched  with  them  his 
other  business,  and  received  thirty  talents  of  money,  returned  to 
the  army.    The  captives  they  ransomed,  of  which  they  made 

\  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  more.    Then  they  sailed  about 

^  to  their  confederates  of  the  Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send 

their  forces ;  and  with  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before 

Hybla  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it  not, 

.'•^^^  aiid  so  ended  this  summer. 

^N     The  next  winter  the  Athenians  fell  presently  to  make  prepa- 

.  ration  for  their  ioumey  against  Syracuse.  And  the  Syracusians 
OB  the  other  side  prepared  to  invade  the  Athenians.  For  seeing 
the  Athenians  had  not  {nresently  upon  the  first  fear,  and  expecta*- 
tion  of  their  coming,  fallen  upon  them,  they  got  everyday  more 
and  more  heart.  And  because  they  went  far  from  them  into 
those  other  parts  of  Sicily,  and  assaulting  Hybla,  could  not  take 
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it,  thej  contenmcd  them  more  than  ever :  and  prayed  their  com*- 
manders,  (as  is  the  manner  of  the  multitude  when  they  be  in 
courage)  seeing  the  Athenians  came  not  upon  them,  to  conduct 
them  to  Catana.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  which  were 
ever  abroad  for  scouts,  spurring  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Athe- 
nians, amongst  other  scorns^  asked  them  whether  they  came 
not  rather  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  another^  than  to  restore  the 
Leontines  to  their  own  ? 

The  Athenian  generals  having  observed  this,  and  being  desir- 
ous to  draw  forth  the  Syraeusians'  whole  power  as  far  as  might 
be  from  the  city,  to  be  aUe  in  the  mean  time,  without  impeach-- 
roent,  going  tlnther  in  the  night  bv  sea,  to  seize  on  some  com^ 
venient  place  to  encamp  in ;  for  they  knew  they  should  not  foe 
able  to  do  it  so  wdl  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  prepared,  nor  if 
they  were  known  to  march  by  land,  for  that  the  Symcusian 
horsemen  being  many,  would  greatly  annoy  the  light-armed,  and 
other  multitude,  they  themselves  having  no  horsemen  there; 
whereas  thus  they  might  possess  themselves  of  a  place  where  thti 
horse  could  not  do  them  any  hurt  at  all  to  speak  of,  (now  the 
Syracusian  outlaws  that  were  with  them,  had  told  them  of  a 
{dace  near  the  temple  of  Olympicum,  which  also  they  seized)  I 
say,  the  Athenian  generals  to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  eSeet, 
contrived  the  matter  thus :  they  send  a  man  of  whose  fidelity 
they  were  weB  assured,  and  in  the  opinbn  of  the  Syracusian 
commanders,  no  less  a  friend  of  theirs. 

This  man  was  a  CatansBan,  and  said  he  came  from  Catana, 
from  such  and  such  whose  names  they  knew,  and  knew  to  be 
the  remnant  of  their  well-willers  in  that  city.  He  leld  them 
that  the  Athenians  lay  every  night  within  the  town,  and  far  horn 
their  arms,  and  that  if  with  the  whole  power  of  their  city^  at  a 
day  appointed,  betimes  in  the  morning,  they  would  come  to  their 
camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syracusians  would  shut  the  Athenians 
in,  and  set  fire  on  their  gadlies,  by  which  means  the  SyracusiBiis 
assaulting  the  paltsado,  might  easily  win  the  camp,  Ati4  th»t 
the  Catanaeans  that  were  to  help  them  herein  were  many,  and 
those  he  came  from,  already  prepared  for  it. 

The  Syracusian  commanders,  having  been  also  otherwise  «n* 
couraged,  and  having  intended  a  preparation  to  go  -against  Ca^ 
tana,  though  this  messenger  bad  not  come,  did  so  much  tfa« 
more  unadvisedly  believe  the  man,  and  straightways  being  s^eed 
of  tfa^  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  there,  sent  him  away. 
These  commanders  (for  by  thiS'timetbe^Selimintians,  andsonve 
other  their  confederates  were  come  in)  appointed  the  ^liacv- 
sians  universally  to  set  forwards  by  a  day.  And  when  all  their 
necessaries  were  in  areadiness,  and  the  day  at  hand  in  wbicAi  they 
were  to  be  tiiexe,  they  set  (nrwaids  toward  Catana,  ^nd  encamped 
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the  night  following  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Simethus,  id 
the  territory  of  the  Leontines.  The  Athenians  upon  advertise* 
ment  that  they  were  set  forth,  rising  with  their  whole  army, 
both  themselves^  and  such  of  the  Siculi,  and  others  as  went  with 
them,  and  going  aboard  their  gallies  and  boats  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  set  sail  for  Syracuse.  In  the  morning  betimes,  the 
Athenians  disbarked  over  against  Olympieum,  to  make  their  camp. 
And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  who  were  at  Catana  before  the 
rest,  finding  the  camp  risen,  came  back  to  the  foot  and  told 
them.  Whereupon  they  went  altogether  back  to  tlie  aid  of  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time,  the  way  the  Syracusians  had  to  go 
being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  camp  at  leisure  in 
a  place  of  advantage,  wherein  it  was  in  their  own  power  to 
begin  battle  when  they  list,  and  where,  both  in  and  before  the 
battle,  the  Syracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them.  For 
on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and  trees,  and  a  lake 
that  kept  them  off;  on  the  other  side  steep  rocks;  and  having 
felled  trees  hard  by,  and  brought  them  to  the  sea  side,  they  made 
a  palisado  both  before  their  gallies,  and  toward  Dascon.  And 
on  that  part  that  was  most  accessible  to  the  enemy  they  made 
a  fort  with  stone,  (the  best  they  could  find,  but  unwrought)  and 
with  wood,,  and  withal  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  the  river  Ana- 
pus. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  there  came  none  to  impeach  them 
from  the  city.  The  first  that  came  against  them  were  the  Sy- 
racusian horsemen,  and  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot  together. 
And  though  at  first  they  came  up  near  unto  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the  Athenians  came  not  out  against 
them,  they  retired  again,  and  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Helorine  highway,  staid  there  that  night. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  prepared 
to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thus :  the  Argives  and  the  Manti- 
neans  had  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  were  in  the  middle, 
and  the  rest  of  their  confederates  in  the  other  wing.  That  half 
of  the  armv  which  stood  foremost  was  ordered  by  eight  in  file ; 
the  other  half  towards  their  tents,  ordered  likewise  by  eights, 
was  cast  into  the  form  of  a  long  square,  and  commanded  to 
observe  diligently  where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  distress, 
and  to  make  specially  thither.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  so 
arranged,  were  received  such  as  carried  the  weapons  and  tools 
of  the  army. 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  who  were  Syra- 
cusians of  all  conditions,  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as 
were  present,  by  sixteen  in  file.  They  that  came  to  aid  them 
were  chiefly  the  Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of  the 
Geloans>  about  two  hundred;  and  of  the  CamarinsBani  about 
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twenty  borsemen,  and  fifty  archers*  The  cavaby  they  placed 
in  the  right  point  of  the  battle,  being  in  all  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  and  with  them  the  darters.  But  the  Athe- 
nians intending  to  begin  the  battle,  Nicias  went  up  and  down 
the  army,  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  to  all  in  general,  he 
spake  to  this  eflfect. 

The  Oration  of  Nicias  to  his  Army, 

^  What  need  I  (sirs)  to  make  a  long  exhortation,  when  the 
^  battle  is  the  thing  for  which  we  all  came  hither  ?  For  in  my 
^  opinion  the  present  preparation  is  more  able  to  give  you  en- 
'  couragement,  than  any  oration,  how  well  soever  made,  if  with 
'  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together,  Argives,  Manti- 
'  neans,  Athenians,  and  the  best  of  the  islanders,  how  can  we 
^  choose,  amongst  so  many  and  good  confederates,  but  conceive 
'  great  hope  of  the  victory  ?  especially  against  tag  and  rag,  and 
'  not  chosen  men  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sicilians,  who 
'  though  they  contemn  us,  cannot  stand  against  us ;  their  skill 

<  not  being  answerable  to  their  courage.    It  must  be  remem- 

<  bered  also,  that  we  be  far  from  our  own,  and  not  near  to  any 

<  amicable  territory,  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by  the  sword. 

<  My  exhortation  to  you  (I  am  certain)  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 

<  enemy.    For  they  say  to  theirs,  you  are  to  fight  for  your 

<  cpuntry,  I  say  to  you,  you  are  to  fight  out  of  your  country, 
^  where  you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get  away« 
*  For  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Remember  therefore 
^  every  man  his  own  worth,  and  charge  valiantly,  and  think  tlie 

<  present  necessity  and  streight  we  are  in,  to  be  more  formida- 
'  ble  than  the  enemy.' 

Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led  it  presently  to  the 
charge.  The  Syracusians  expected  not  to  have  fought  at  that 
instant,  and  the  city  bein^  near,  some  of  them  were  gone  away ; 
and  some  for  haste  came  in  running ;  and  though  late,  yet  every 
one,  as  he  came,  put  himself  in,  where  was  the  greatest  number* 
For  they  wanted  neither  willingness,  nor  courage  either  in  this 
or  any  other  battle,. being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth  as  they 
had  experience,  than  the  Athenians.  But  the  want  of  this 
made  them  even  against  their  wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of 
their  courage. 

Nevertheless,  though  they  thought  not  the  Athenians  would 
have  begun  the  battle,  and  were  thereby  constrained  to  fight  on 
.  a  sudden^  yet  they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came  presently  for- 
ward to  the  encounter. 

And  firsts  the  casters  of  stones,  and  slingers^  and  archers  of 
either  side^  skirmished  in  the  midst  between  the  armieS)  mQ>- 
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tmily  dbiiip§  aach  ^Atr,  arMWogst  the  li(^bl^4tfaMd  hm  nal 
jiiDliiidly. 

After  tUsy  tlie  0ool)lMA]Mai  biougbt  forth  tbeur  aacrifiett  ttet* 
^MMdiog  to  the  bwof  the  plate^  ami  the  tnimpets  instigated  Ihr 
mtm  of  arma  to  the  battle.  Amd  tiiey  caoie  on  to  figbt^  ^Sy- 
racusians  for  their  couDtry,  and  their  lives  ior  the  pvesent*  and 
for  their  liberty  in  the  future.  On  the  other  side,  the  Athe- 
nians to  win  the  country  of  anotlier,  and  make  it  their  own, 
and  not  to  weaken  their  own  by  being  vanquished.  The  Ar- 
gives  and  other  free  confederates  to  help  the  Athenians  to  con- 
quer the  country  they  came  against,  and  to  return  to  their  own 
witk  victory.  And  their  subject-^conliedeiates  eame  also  on  with 
gnat  courage,  principally  for  their  better  safety,  as  desperate  if 
they  overcame  not,  and  withal  upon  tlie  by,  that  by  helping  Ibe 
Atbenians  to  subdue  the  country  of  another,  theur  own  ertjec- 
tioB  aught  be  the  easier. 

After  they  were  come  to  handstrofces,  they  fought  long  oa 
both  sides.    But  in  the  raeam  time  there  happened  some  elaps 
of  thoader  and  flashes  of  lightning,  together  with  a  great  shower 
of  nun ;  insomuch  as  it  added  to  the  fear  of  the  Syracusians 
that  were  now  fighting  their  fint  battle,  and  not  familiar  with 
the  wan ;  whereas  to  the  other  side  that  had  more  esperieace, 
the  season  of  the  year  seeaned  to  expound  that  aceident ;  and 
their  greatsit  fear  proceeded  from  the  so  long  resistanoe  at^kmt 
encimisj,  in  that  they  were  not  all  this  while  overcome.    When 
the  Aignres  first  had  made  the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to 
^ve  gaouad,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  also  had  done  the 
Mke  to  those  that  were  arranged  against  them,  then  the  jrest  of 
the  Syracosian  army  was  presently  broken  and  put  to  fiigbt. 
But  the  Athenians  pursuea  them  not  far,  (beeause  the  Syraen- 
siaa  hofsemen  being  many,  and  anvanqudshed,  whensoever  an)r 
men  of  aims  advanced  fsr  from  the  body  of  the  army,  du^gsd 
upon  them,  and  still  drove  them  in  agam)  bat  liaving  folia  wed 
as  far  as  saMy  they  might  in  great  troops,  they  retired .  agata,- 
and  esceled  a  trophy.    The  Sjiracusians  having  rallied  theai- 
aelves  in  the  Helorine  way,  and  lecoi^ered  tiieir  order  as  well  as- 
they  xsouidfor  that  time,  sent  a  guard  into  Olympicum,  leiC^ 
the  Athenians  should  take  the  treasure  there,  and  returned  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  into  the  city.    The  Athenians  went  not  to 
assault  the  temple,  but  gathering  together  their  dead,  laid  them 
upon  the  funeral  fire,  and  staid  that  night  upon  tlie  place.    The 
next  day  they  gave  truce  to  the  Syiacusians  to  t»ce  up  ihehr 
dead  (of  whom  and  of  their  oonfedemtes  were  slain  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty)  and  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  own. 
Of  the  Athenians  and  thw  confederates  there  died  about  fifty. 
And  Ibns,  having  rifled  the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies,  they 
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these  rtiey  tbought  it  yiet  inpMsible,  before  thej  had  S6ftl  for' 
hgwemcn  to  A&ens,  and  levied  btlMr  iMoogflt  their  coilfede- 
]«le» there  in  Sicily;  to  <be  end  they  night  not  be  dto^ber 
o^r-*mastered  in  1k>^,  and  befon  they  had  abo  both  levied  mo- 
ney there  and  receiviKl  more  ftom  Athens^  and  made  ki^e  witb 
certain  cities  which  they  hoped  afttt*  this  battle  ^oald  tbe  more 
easily  hearken  thereinto ;  and-  before  they  had  ISkemse  prd^ 
vided  liiemselves  of  victiiate  and  other  tlungs  necessary,  as  in- 
tending the  next  spring  tio  undertake  Syracuse  again*  With  this 
«od  they  ^ent  to  winter  at  Naxus  and  Oataiia. 

The  Syracusians,  after  they  hi^  buried  their  dead,  dded  an 
assembly,  and  Hennocmtes  the  son  of  Hercnoo/a  man  not 
otheswise  second  to  any  in  visdom  apd  in  war,  both  abt^  for 
his  experience,  and  emiiMnt  for  his  valouip^  stamUng  ferth^  gavb 
them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suflfer  them  to'  bie  dis-* 
9»yed  with  that  wMch  had  happened. 
-  ^  Thek  courage,'  he  said,  <  was  ndt  overcome,  though  thek  want 
^  of-  order  had  done  them  hurt.     And  yet  in  that  they  were  ndt 

<  so^for  inforior,  as  it  was  likely  they  would  have  been.    Sspe- 

<  eially  being  (as  one  may  say)  home  bred  artificers  agaandl  the*' 
^  most  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the  Grecians.  That  thef 
i  had  abo  been  hort  by  the  number  of  theif  generals  andconft* 
^Mmders,  (for  there  ware  fifteen  that  commanded  in  fehief) 
^and'by  the  many  supernumerary  soldiers  under  no  commend 

*  at  all.  Whereas  if  they  would  make  but  a  few  and  skilfcl 
^  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  this  winter  for  such  as  want  it, 
^  to  increase  as  mudi  as  miglit  be,  the  number  o£  th^  m^n  of 
f^anns,  and  compel  them  iapther  tiiiigs  to  the  exercise  ef 
^  discii^ine,  in  aU  reas6i^  they  were  to  hfve  the  better  of-  the 
^  enemy.  Fbr  valoor.  they  had  already,  and  to  keep  their  eider^ 
^wottU  be  leami  by  fMractice;  and  both  of  these  Would  stil^ 
'^mw.  greater^  skill,  by  pfftctising  witii  danger;  and'tbeii^ 
«.  ootnaige  would  grow  bohkr  of  itself,  won  the  coiifidctoee  of 
«  sUH    And  for  tfaew  generals  they  ought  to  choose  thMi  ftw 

<  and  absolute,  and  to  take  an  oiith  unto  them,  to  let  then» 

<  lead  the  army  whithersoever  they  thooght  best.  For  bv  thid 
^  flseans,  both'  the  things  that  reqtdfe  secrecy  wouU  the'hetter 

*  be  eoriceakd,  and  aA  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with 
^  order,  and  less  tergiversation.' 

The  Syracttsians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  decreed  all  that 
he  advised,  and  elected  three  generals,  faim,  Heraclides  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  the  son  of  Exeg^stus.  They 
sent  also  ambassadors  to  Corinth  aa4  Lfyed^mopy  a».  well  to 
obtain  a  league  with  them,  as  also  to  persuade  thie  Lacedemo^ 
nians  toroake  a  hotter  war  agatiM^  the  Athaniaas^  and  to  declare 

A  a 
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tbemsclv'^s  id  the  quarrel  of  the  Syracoaans^  thereby  either  to 
withdraw  them  from  Sicily,  or  to  make  them  the  less  able  to 
send  supply  to  their  army  which  was  there  already. 

The  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  presently  to  Messana  to 
receive  it  by  treason  of  some  within,  but  the  plot  came  not  to 
effect.  For  Alcibiades,  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his  charge, 
being  resolred  to  fly,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  db- 
covered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the  Sjrracusiaos  in  Messana, 
who  with  those  of  their  fiEU^tion  slew  such  as  were  accused ;  and 
being  armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedition,  obtained  to  have 
the  Athenians  kept  out.  And  the  Athenians  after  thirteen 
days  stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous  weather,  provision  also 
failings  and  nothing  succeeding,  returned  again  to  Naxus ;  and 
havici|i^  fortified  their  camp  with  a  palisado,  they  wintered  there, 
and  dispatched  a  gaily  to  Athens  for  money,  and  horsemen  to 
be  with  them  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Syracusians  this  winter  raised  a  wall  before  their  city, 
all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  Epipolse,  including  Te- 
menitis  * ;  to  the  end,  if  they  chanced  to  be  beaten,  they 
might  not  be  so  easily  enclosed,  as  when  they  were  in  a  nar- 
rower cXMadpass.  And  they  put  a  guard  into  Megara,  and  an- 
other into  Olympium,  and  made  palisadoes  on  the  aea-side,  at 
all  the  places  of  landing.  And  knowing  that  the  Athenians 
wintered  at  Naxus,  they  marched  with  all  the  power  of  the  city 
unto  Catana,  and  after  they  had  wasted  the  territory  and  burnt 
the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athenians  had  lodged  before, 
returned  home. 

And  havbg  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  Camarina,  according  to  a  league  made  before  in  the  time  of 
Laches,  to  try  if  they  could  win  them  to  their  side,  they  also 
sent  ambassadors  to  oppose  it.  For  they  suspected  that  the 
Camarinttaos  had  sent  tnose  suecours  in  the  former  battle  with' 
no  great  good  will,  and  that  now  they  would  take  part  witfi 
them  no  longer,  seeiiig  the  Athenians  had  the  better  of  the 
day,  but  would  rather  join  with  the  Athenians  upon  the  former 
league*  Hernoocrates  therefore  and  others  being  come  to  Ca- 
marina from  the  Syracusians,  and  Euphemus  and  others  from 
the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  was  met,  Hermocrates  de- 
siring to  increase  their  envy  to  the  Athenians,  spake  unto  them 
to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  Hermocrates. 

'■  Mbn  of  Camarina,  we  come  not  hither  upon  fear  that  the 
*  forces  of  the  Athenians  here  present  may  affright  you,  but  lest 

*  Hie  grmui  belongts;  to  Ihe  tenple  of  Apollo. 
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feheir  speeches  which  they  are  about  to  make,  may  seduce  you/ 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by  us.  They 
are  come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence  indeed  whidi  you  hear 
given  out;  but  with  that  intention  which  we  all  suspect.  And* 
to  me  they  seem  not  to  intend  the  replantation  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  but  rather  our  snpplantation ;  for  surely  it  holdeth  not 
in  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the  cities  yonder,  should 
come  to  plant  any  city  here ;  nor  that  they  should  have  such 
a  care  of  the  Leontines,  because  Chalcideans,  for  kindred's 
sake,  when  they  keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  themselves 
of  Eubuea,  of  whom  these  here  are  but  the  colonies.  Bat 
they  both  hold  the  cities  there,  and  attempt  those  that  are 
here  in  one  and  the  same  kind.  For  when  the  lontans,  and 
the  rest  of  the  confederates,  their  own  colonies,  had  willingly 
made  them  their  leaders  in  the  war,  to  avenge  them  on  the 
Medes,  the  Athenians  laying  afterwards  to  their  charge,  to 
some  the  not  sending  of  their  forces,  to  some  their  war  among 
themselves,  and  so  to  the  rest  the  most  colourable  crimina- 
tions they  could  get,  subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience. 
And  it  was  noi  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
nor  for  thr  Hberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians  made  head 
against  the  Me<tes ;  but  the  Athenians  did  it  to  make  them 
serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them  ;  and  the  Grecians  to  change 
their  master  as  they  did,  not  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  one 
woise  wise.  But  in  truth  we  come  not  to  accuse  the  Athe- 
nian state  (though  it  obnoxious  enough)  before  you  that  know 
sufficiently  the  injuries  they  have  done ;  but  rather  to  accuse 
ourselves,  who  though  we  have  examples  before  our  eyes,  ot 
the  Grecians  there,  brought  into  servitude  for  want  of  defend- 
ing themselves ;  and  though  we  see  them  now  with  the  same 
sophistry  of  replanting  the  Leontines  and  their  kindred,  and 
aiding  of  their  confederates  the  Egestseans,  prepare  to  do  the 
like  unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  better  cou** 
xage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not  lonians,  nor  Helles- 
poDtines,  nor  Islanders,  that  changing  serve  always  the  Mede 
er  some  other  master ;  but  that  we  are  Doriens  and  free-men 
coihe  to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a  free 
country.  Shall  we  stand  still  till  we  be  taken  city  after  eity  ? 
When  we  know^  that  that  only  way  we  are  conquerable, 
and  when  we  find  them  wlioUy  bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing 
some  from  our  alliance  with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to 
wear  each  other  out  with  war,  upon  hope  of  their  coufe- 
deracy,  and  winning  others  by  other  fit  language,  they  may 
have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt.  But  we  think,  though  one  of 
the  same  island  perish,  yet  if  he  dwell  far  off,  the  danger  will 
not  come  to  us;  and  before  it  arrive,  we  count  unhappy  only 
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him  that  suffereth  before  us.  If  any  therefor^  be  of  thb 
optnioQ  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the  Syracusiaa  that  is  the  Athe- 
nians' enemy,  and  thinketh  it  a  hard  matter,  that  he  shoiild 
endanger  himself  for  the  territory  that  is  mine,  I  would  have 
him  to  consider,  that  he  is  to  fight  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but 
equally  for  his  own  in  mine,  and  with  the  more  s^ety^  for 
that  I  am  not  destroyed  before,  and  he  thereby  destitute  of 
my  help,  but  stand  with  him  in  the  battle.  Let  him  also 
consider,  that  the  Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the 
Syracusians  for  being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of  me, 
to  make  himself  the  stronger  by  your  friendship.  If  any  man 
here  envieth,  or  also  fearelh  us,  (for  the  strongest  are  still 
liable  unto  both)  and  would  therefore  wish  that  the  Syracu- 
sians might  be  weakened,  to  make  them  mom  modest,  but 
not  vanquished  for  their  own  safeties  sake,  that  man  hath 
conceived  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man.  For  it  is  not 
reasonable,  that  the  same  man  should  be  the  disposer  both  of 
his  desires  and  of  his  fortune.  And  if  his  aim  should  ftil  him, 
he  might,  deploring  his  own  misery,  peradventure  wish  to  en- 
joy my  prosperity  again.  But  thb  will  not  be  possible  to 
him  that  shsdl  abandon  me,  and  not  undertake  the  same  dan- 
gers, though  not  in  title,  yet  in  efiect  the  same  that  i  do. 
For  though  it  be  our  power  in  title,  yet  in  efiect  it  is  your 
own  safety  you  shall  defend.  And  you  men  of  Camanna 
that  are  our  borderers,  and  likely  to  have  the  second  place  of 
danger,  you  should  most  of  all  have  foreseen  this,  and  not 
have  aided  us  so  dully.  You  should  rather  have  come  to  us, 
and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians  bad  come  first  against  Ca- 
marina,  you  should  in  your  need  have  implored  at  our  hands, 
the  same  you  should  now  also  have  been  seen  equally  to 
hearten  us  withal,  to  keep  us  from  yielding.  But  as  yet  nei- 
ther you,  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so  forward,  r^haps 
upon  fear  you  mean  to  deal  evenly  between  us  bothy  and 
allege  your  league  with  the  Athenians.  You  made  no 
league  i^nst  your  friends,  but  against  your  enemies,  in  case 
any  should  invade  you :  and  by  it  you  are  also  tied  to  aid  the 
Athenians  when  others  wrong  them,  but  not  when  (as  now) 
they  wrong  their  neighbours.  For  even  the  Rhegians  who 
are  Chdcideans,  refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leon- 
tines,  though  these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it  were  a 
hard  case,  if  they  suspecting  a  h^A  action  under  a  fair  justifi- 
cation, are  wbe  without  a  reason,  and  you,  upon  pretence  of 
reason,  should  aid  your  natural  enemies,  and  he^  them  that 
most  hate  you,  to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 
'  But  this  is  no  justice ;  to  fight  with  them  is  justice,  and  not 
*  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  jHreparation.    Which  if  we  hold  to- 
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gelher  is  not  terrible,  but  is,  if  contrartly  (which  they  endea- 
vour) we  be  disunited.  For  neitbei^  when  they  came  agaiost 
118  being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  upper-hand  in  bat« 
tie,  could  they  yet  e£fect  their  purpose,  but  quickly  went 
their  watys.  Theie  is  no  reason  tberdbre  we  should  be  afraid 
when  we  are  all  together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better 
will  to  uhite  ourselves  in  a  league.  And  the  rather;  becatise 
we  are  to  have  aid  from  Peloponnesus,  who  every  way  excel 
these  men  in  military  sufficiency.  Nor  should  you  think  thsit 
your  purpose  to  aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is 
either  just  in  inspect  of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves.  For  it  is 
not  so  just  in  substance,  as  it  is  in  the  pretence.  For  !f 
thimigh  want  of  your  aid  the  assailed  perish,  and  the  assailant 
become  victor,  what  do  you  by  your  neutrality  but  leave  the 
safety  of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do  evil  ? 
Whereas  it  were  more  noble  in  you,  by  joining  with  the 
wronged,  «md  with  your  kindred,  both  to  defend  die  contmon 
good  of  Sicily,  and  keep  the  Athenians  as  your  friends,  from 
an  act  of  injustice.  To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that  to 
demonstrate  plainly  to  you,  or  to  any  other,  the  thing  you  al«* 
ready  know,  is  no  hard  matter ;  but  we  pray  you,  and  withal, 
if  you  reject  our  words,  we  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians, 
who  have  ever  been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  against  us, 
yos'that  are  Doiiens  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  And  if  they 
subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  coui^elsthat  they  do  it,  yet 
tht^  only  shall  hare  the  honour  of  it*  And  for  the  prize  of. 
thenr  victory,  they  will  have  none  other  but  even  the  authors 
of  their  victory.  But  if  the  victorv  fall  unto  us,  even  you 
also,  the  cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty. 
rConsidflr  therefore  now,  and  take  your  choice,  whether  you 
win  have  servitude  without  the  present  danger,  or  saving 
yourselves  with  us,  both  avoid  the  dishonour  of  having  a 
maiter,  and  escape  our  enmity,  which  is  likely  otherwise  to  be 
lasting.' 

Tlius  spake  Hermocrates. 

After  him,  Euphemus,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians, 
spake  thus : 

The  Oration  of  Euphemus. 

*  Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our  former  league,  yet 

*  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the  Syracusian,  it  will  be  necessary 

*  we  speak  something  here  of  the*  right  of  our  dominion.    And 

*  the  greatest  testlrtony  of  this  right  he  hath  himself  given,  in 
^  that  he  said  the  lonians  were  ever  enemies  to  the  Doriens. 
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And  it  is  true.  For  beiog  lonians,  we  Iiave  endeavoured  to 
find  out  some  means  or  other  How  best  to  free  ourselves  from 
subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians,  that  are  Doriens,  more  in 
number  than  we,  and  dwelling  near  us.  After  the  Medan 
war,  having  gotten  us  a  navy,  we  were  delivered  thereby  from 
the  command  and  leading  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  there  being 
no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  leaders  of  us  than  we  dl 
them,  save  only  that  they  were  then  the  stronger.  And  when 
we  were  made  commanders  of  those  Grecians  which  before 
lived  under  the  king,  we  took  upon  us  the  government  of 
them,  because  we  thought,  that  having  power  in  our  hands  to 
defend  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be  the  less  subject  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  And  to  say  truth,  we  subjected  the  loniaos 
and  Islanders,  (whom  the  Syracusians  say  we  brought  into 
bondage  being  our  kindred)  not  without  just  cause :  for  they 
came  with  the  Medes  against  ours  their  mother  city,  and  for 
fear  of  losing  their  wealth,  durst  not  revolt  as  we  did,  that 
abandoned  our  very  city.  But  as  they  were  content  to  serve^ 
so  they  would  have  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.  For 
these  causes  we  took  upon  us  our  dominion  over  them,  both 
as  worthy  of  the  same,  in  that  we  brought  the  greatest  fi^et 
and  promptest  courage  to  the  service  of  the  Grecians: 
whereas  they  with  the  like  promptness  in  favour  of  the  Medes, 
did  us  hurt :  and  also  as  being  desirous  to  procure  oursehres  a 
strength  against  the  f  eloponnesians.  And  follow  any  other 
we  will  not,  seeing  we  alone  have  pulled  down  the  Barbarian, 
(and  therefore  have  right  to  command)  or  at  least  have  pul 
ourselves  into  danger  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Peloponiie<^ 
slans,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our  own  besides* 
Now  to  seek  means  for  ones  own  preservation  is  a  jbhing  upr 
blameable.  And  as  it  is  for  our  own  safeties  cause  that  we 
are  now  here,  so  also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable 
for  you.  Which  we  will  make  plain,  from  those  very  things 
which  they  accuse,  and  you  as  most  formidable  suspect  us  of  ^ 
being  assured  that  such  as  suspect  with  vehement  fear,  though 
they  may  be  won  for  the  present  with  the  sweetness  of  aa 
oration,  yet  wlien  the  matter  comes  to  performance,  will  then 
do  as  shall  be  most  for  their  turn,  we  have  told  you  that 
we  hold  our  dominion  yonder  upon  fear ;  and  that  upon  the 
same  cause  we  come  hither  now  by  the  help  of  our  friends,  to 
assure  the  cities  here,  and  not  to  bring  you  into  subjectbn, 
but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it. 

^  And  let  no  man  oUect  that  we  be  solicitous  for  those  that 
are  nothing  to  us.  For  as  long  as  you  be  preserved,  and  able 
to  make  head  against  the  Syracusians,  we  shall  be  the  less 
annoyed  by  their  sending  of  forces  to  the  Peloponnesians^ 
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Aod  in  this  point  you  are  very  mach.unto  us.  For  the  same, 
reason  it  is  meet  also  that  we  replant  the  Leontines^  not 
to  subject  them,  as  their  kindred  in  Euboea.  but  to  make 
tliem  puissant  as  we  can ;  that  being  near,  they'  mav  from 
their  own  territory  weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.  For 
as  for  our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies 
without  their  help.  And  the  Chalcidean,  (whom  having 
made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusian  said,  we  absurdly  pretend 
to  vindicate  into  liberty  here)  is  most  bene6cial  to  us  there 
without  arms,  paying  money  only  ;  but  the  Leoutines,  and 
other  our  friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us,  when  they 
are  most  in  liberty. 

<  Now  to  a  tyrant,  or  city  that  reigneth,  nothing  can  be 
thought  absurd,  if  profitable,  nor  any  man  a  friend  that  may. 
not  be  trusted  to.  Friend  or  enem^  he  must  be,  according  .to 
the  several  occasions.  But  here  it  is  for  our  benefit  not  to 
weaken  our  friends,  but  by  our  friends'  strength  to  weaken  our 
enemies.  This  you  must  needs  believe,  in  as  much  as  yoi^- 
der  also,  we  so  command  over  our  confederates,  as  every  of 
them  may  be  most  useful  to  us.  The  Chians  and  Methym- 
nteans  redeem  their  liberty  with  providing  us  some  gallies  : 
the  most  of  the  rest  with  a  tribute  of  money,  somewhat  more 
pressing.  Some  again  of  our  confederates  are  absolutely 
free,  notwithstanding  that  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be 
subdued.  The  reason  whereof  is. this,  they  are  situate  in 
places  commodious  about  Peloponnesusr.  It  it  probable  there- 
fore that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  affairs,  as. shall  be 
most  fqr  our  own  turn,  and  most  according  to  our  fear 
(as  we  told  you)  of  the  Syracusians.  For  they  afiect  a  domi- 
nion over  you ;  and  having  by  advantage  of  your  suspicion  of 
us,  drawn  you  to  their  side,  will  themselves  by  force,  or,. (if 
we  go  home  without  effect)  by  your  want  of  friends,  have  the 
sole  command  of  Sicily,  which,  if  ^ou  join  with  them,  must 
of  necessity  come  to  pass.  For  neither  will  it  be  easy  for  us 
to  bring  so  greit  forces  again  together,  nor  will  the  Syracu- 
sians want  strength  to  subdue  you  if  we  be  absent.  Him 
that  thinketh  otherwise,  the  thing  itself  convinceth  :  for  when 
you  -called  us  in  to  aid  you  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pre- 
tended was  only  this,  that  if  we  neglected  you,  the  Syracu- 
sians would  subdue  you,  and  we  thereby  should  participate  of 
the  danger.  And  it  were  unjust  that  the.argun^ent,  you 
would  needs  have  to  prevail  then  with  us,  should  now  have 
no  efiect  on  yourselves;  or  that  you  should  be  jealous 
of  the  much  strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the 
Syracusians,  when  much  rather  you  should  give  the  less 
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ear  anta  {hem.  We  :c9iiilot  so  iMch  bs  slay  bare  with- 
out; you;  and  if  h&uming  peifidiousy  we  should  6abdae 
these  states^  yet  we  are  unable  lo  hold  them;  both  m 
respect  of  the  length  of  the  voystge,  and  for  want  of  means  of 
guarding  them,  because  they  be  gredt^  and  provided  after  the 
maoner  of  the  cotttinent.  Wheyeafe  tjiey^  not  '1o<^im1  near 
you  in  a  cafiip»  but  inhabitfng  neiir  yoa  in  a  city  df  greater 
power  than  this  of  oma,  will  Im  always  Watching  their  advan- 
tages i^iist  you  9  and  when  an  oppottanHy  shall  be  offi^red 
against  any  of  yoar  cities,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slipw  This  they 
have  almulyifiade  to  appear,  both  in  their  jprocemngv  against 
the  Leontiiies,  and  also  otherwise.  And  yet  have  the^  the 
>faoe  to  move  you  against  us  that  hinder  this,-  and  that  have 
hitherlo  kept  Sicily  from  fkllhig  into  their  hands.  But  we  on 
the  other  side,  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety,  and  ptay 
you  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we  both  of  ns  hold  ft^m 
one^anotber  at  this  present,  but  to  consider  that  they  by  their 
own  number  have  way  to  you  always,  though  without  oofafe- 
desates,  whereas  you  >  shall  seMom  have  so  gteat  an  did  kgsia 
to  resist  them.  Which  if  thitough  your  jealousy  you  suAr«to 
go  away  without  effect  |  or  if  it  miscarry,  yDU  wiD  hereafter 
twiish^/fdritbr  Icsast'j^rtof  the  same,  whentheur  eofning  can 
V8>  rindte  dO'  yon  ffoOd.  But  (Camarineeans)  be  nifettber  you 
not  dthers,  mo^  with  their  calumnies.  We  have  fold  ^ou 
the  Very  troth  why  we  are  suspected ;  and  summarily  we  will 
teH  it  j&n  agsuo,  claiming  to  prevail  witii  you  thereby.  We 
say  iff^'command  yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey,  and  ^as- 
serttiint6  liberty  the  cides  here,  lest  else  We  should  be  hii^iied 
bytkemw  Mi^y  things  we  are  forced  to  be  doing,  btt^nmse 
ntatvytliingls  we  hatve  to  beware  of.  And  both  now  and  be- 
fore ^we  came  not  uncalled^  but  called  as  confederates  to  such 
of  you  aa^suifSer  wrong.  Make  not  yourselves  judges  of  what 
we  do,  nbr  go  abont  as  censors  (which  were  now  hard  to  do) 
to  dfvett  us;  but  as  far  as  this  busy  humour  and  feshion 
of  ours  'may  be  for  your  own  service,  so  ftur  take  and 
use  ^  Atid  think  not  -the  same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecians  have  good  by  it.  For  in  all 
[flaee^  though  we  be  not  of  any  ^de,yet  b6th  he  that  looketli 
to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  contriveth  to  do  wrong,  by  the 
i^toosnesB  of  the  hope  that  the  one  hath  of  our  aid,  and  of 
the  fear  tliat  the  other  hfath  of  their  own  danger  if  vre  should 
come,  are  brought  by' necessity,  the  one  to  nfKxleration  against 
his  Will,  the  ol^er  'into  saii^,  without  his  tfooUe.  -Re- 
Aftne  not  Uierefore'the  security  now  present,  common  both  to 
^  us  that  roquir^'  It,  and^to  yourselv^;    But  do  as  others  lise  to 
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^  lio ;  ootne  tvitk  tls,  «Ml  imtiM  <^  defending  yourselves  idways 
/  i^nst  the  SyrteuBiMi^v  ^^  y<>^  ^^^i^  once,  and  put  th'em  to 
■*  their  guard  ^  they  hafe  dotie  you/ 

Thus  spake  Euphemus. 

The  Camarinffians  stood  thus  aflfected :  they  bare  good  will 
^  to  the  Atheniausi,  save  that  th^  thought  to  subjugate-  Sieily ; 
-and  were  ever  at  strife  with  the  Syracuskns  about  their  borders. 
Yet  because  they  were .  afraid  thai  the  SyracusiaBs  that  were 
.nt$x  them  might  as  well  get  the  victory  as  the  other,  they  had 
both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse,  and  also  now  resolved 
^for  the  future  to  help  the  Syracusians,  but  underhand^  and  as 
.apartugly  as  was  possilsle;  and  withal  that  they  might  no  less 
seem  to  favour  the  Athenians  than  the  Syracusians,  especially 
•after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  g!i:e  for  the  nresent  an  equal 
gnawer  unto  both.  So  after  deliberation  had  they  answered 
thus,  *  that  for  as  much  as  they  that  warred  were  both  of  them 
'  their  confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their 
.f  cmth,  for  the  present  to  give  aid  to  neither.'  And  so 'the 
ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways :  and  the  Syracu- 
sians  made  preparation  for  the  war  by  themselves. 

The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  Naxos,  treated  with  the 
Siculi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  thev  might  to  their'side. 
Of  Nivhom,  such  as  inhabited  the  plain  and  wece  anbjeet  torthe 
Syracusians,-  for  the  most  j^art  held  off;  but 4hey; that  dwelt  in 
the  most  inland  parts  of  the  island,  being  4  free  peopk^  aind  ever 
before  dwelling  in  villages,  presendy  agreed  with  the  Athemian^, 
And  brought  com  into  the  army^  and  some  of  theon.  also  money. 
To  those  that  held  off,  the  Athenians  went  with  their*  army,  ami 
some  they  forced  to  come  in,  and  others  they  hindered  horn 
receiving  the  aids  and  garrisons  of  the  Syracusiaiis.  And  hav- 
ing brought  their  fleet  from  Naxus,  where  it  had  been  alii  Ihe 
winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Catana,  and 
re-erected  their  camp  formerly  burntby  (he  Syracusians. 

They  sent  a  gaily  to  Cafth^e  to  procure  amity,  and  what 
help  they  could  from  thence :  and  into  Hetruria,  becaafieaoine 
cities  there  had  of  theur  own  accord  promised  to  take  Aeir 

Eirts<  They  sent  likewise  to  the  Siculi  about  them,.«Mi,  to 
gesta,  appointing  them  to  senid  in  all  the  horse  they.  oo«Uy  and 
made  ready  bricks  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  ebe  waa.  necessary 
for  a  siege,  and  every  other  thing  they  needed^  as  intending  to 
fall  in  hand  with  the  war  early  the  next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  which  were  sent  to  Corinth 
and  Lacedemon,  as  they  sailed  by,  endeavomed  also  lo^move 
the  Italians  to  a  regard  of  this  action  of  the  Athenians.  Being 
come  to  Corinth,  they  spake  unto  them,  and  demanded  aid 
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upon  the  title  ^  of  consaDguinity.  The  Corinthians  having 
forthwith  for  their  own  part  decreed  cheerfully  to  aid  them, 
sent  also  ambassadors  from  themselves  along  with  these  to  Liacede* 
mon^  to  help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedemonians  both  to  make  a 
more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at  home^  and  to  send 
some  forces  also  into  Sicily. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at  Lacedemon 
from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also  there  with  his  feAow  fugi- 
tives ;  who  presently  upon  their  escape,  passed  over  from  Thu- 
ria  first  to  Cyllene  tne  haven  of  the  Eleans  in  a  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Lacedemon,  sent  for  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians themselves  under  public  security  :  for  he  feared  them  for 
his  doings  about  Mantinea.  And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  as* 
sembly  of  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Corinthians,  Syracusians, 
and  Alcibiades,  made  all  of  them  the  same  request.  Now  the 
Ephores  and  magistrates,  though  intending  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them  from  compounding  with  the 
Athenians,  being  yet  not  forward  to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades 
stood  forth  and  sharpened  the  Lacedemonians,  inciting  them 
with  words  to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  Alcibiades, 

*  It  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  something  first  concerning 

*  mine  own  accusation,  lest  through  jealousy  of  me  you  bring 
^  a  prejudicate  ear  to  the  common  business.  My  ancestors 
'  having  on  a  certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office  f  of  receiving 

*  you,  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again,  and  shewied 
>  you  all  possible  respect,  both  otherwise,  and  in  the  matter  % 
'  of  your  loss  at  Pylus.     Whilst  I  persisted  in  my  good  will  to 

*  you,  being  to  make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by  treating  the  s^me 

*  with  my  adversari(*s,  you  invested  them  with  authority,  and 

*  me  with  disgrace.  For  which  cause,  if  in  applying  myself 
^  afterwards  to  the  Mantinseans  and  Argives,  or  in  any  thing 
'  else  1  did  hurt  you,  I  did  it  justly.  And  if  any  man  here 
'  were  causelessly  angry  with  me  then  when  he  suffered,  him 
'  be  now  content  again,  when  he  knows  the  true  cause  of  the 

*  same.    Or  if  any  man  think  the  worse  of  me  for  inclining  to 

*  the  people,  let  him  acknowledge  that  therein  also  he  is  of- 
'  fended  without  a  cause.  For  we  have  been  always  enemies 
« to  tyrants^  and  what  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  called  the  peo- 

*  Corintlt  was  the  mother  oity  of  Syracose. 

f  n<if**^***  Tfte-Laee^emoniaoanbaMaJort  tbatcAine  at  any  time  t*  Afb^na, 
iVfM  mtertsiaed  by  Ins  anoaators :  ibis  was  tbe  office  which  tliey  after,  upoo 
»  quarrel  reaouoced,  and  Alcibiades  sought  to  repair. 

I  He  farourecl  their  prisoners  taken  there,  and  imprisoned  at  Athens. 
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^  pie ;    and   froni  thence  hath  continued  our  adherence"  to 

*  the  multitude.     Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by  democracy,  it 

*  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow  the  present  course ; 
'  nevertheless  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  than 
'  suiteth  with  the  now  headstrong  humour  of  the  people.    But 

*  others  there  have  been  both  formerly  and  now,  that  have  in- 

*  cited  the  common  people  to  worse  things  than  I,  and  they  are 
'  those  that  have  also  driven  out  me.    But  as,  for  us,  when  we 

*  had  the  charge   of  the  whole,  we  thought  it  reason,  by 

<  what  form  it  w^  grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and.in 

*  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it.  For  though 
'  such  of  us  as  have  judgment,  do  know  well  enough  what  the 
'  democracy  is,  and  I  no  less  than  another,  (insomuch  as  I 
^  could  inveigh  against  it,  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing 
^  can  be  said  that  is  new)  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change 

*  it,  when  you  our  enemies  were  so  near  us.    Thus  stands  the 

*  matter  touching  my  own  accusation.  And  concerning  what 
'  we  are  to  consult  of  both  you  and  I,  if  I  know  any  thing  which 

*  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now.    We  made  this  voyage  into 

*  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue  the  Sicilians  ;  after  them, 
'  the  Italians ;  after  them,  to  assay  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 

*  and  Carthage  itself.  If  these,  or  most  of  these  enterprises  suc- 
f  ceeded,  then  next  we  would  liave  undertaken  Peloponnegus, 

*  with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek  forces  there,  and  with 

*  many  mercenary  barbarians,  Iberians,  and  others  of  those  parts, 
^  confessed  to  be  the  most  warlike  of  the  Barbarians  that  are 
^  now.  We  should  also  have  built  many  gallies,  besides  these 
^  which  we  have  already,  (there  being  plenty  of  timber  in  Italy) 
'  with  the  which  besieging  Peloponnesus  round,  and  also  tak- 
'  iog  the  cities  thereof  with  our  land  forces,  upon  such  oc- 
^  casions  as  should  arise  from  the  land,  some  by  assault,  and 
^  some  by  siege,  we  hoped,  easily  to  have  debelled  it,  and  after- 
'  wards  to  have  gotten  the  dominion  of  all  Greece.  As  for 
^  money  and  corn  to  facilitate  some  points  of  this,  the  places  we 
'  should  have  conquered  there,  besides  what  here  we  should 
'  liave  found,  would  sufficiently  have  furnished  us. 

'  Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  kuoweth  it,  you  have 
^  heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet  now  gone,  and  which 

*  the  generals  there,  as  far  as  they  can,  will  also  put  in  exe« 

<  cution. 

*  Understand  next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder 
'  cannot  possibly  holdout.     For  the  Sicilians,  though  inexpert, 

*  if  iDany  <ji  them  unite,  may  well  subsist;  but  that  the  Syia- 
'  cQsians  alone,  with  their  whole  power  already  beaten>  and 

<  withal  kept  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  should  withstand  the 
^  forces  of  ttie  Athenians  already  there,  is  a  thing  imposislble. 
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Aq4  If  their  cit^  should  be  taken,  all  iSleiljf  is  had,  and  soon 
after,  jialy  abo,  and  the  danger  from  thence,  which  I  foK- 
told  you,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell  upon  yon.  Let  tio 
man  therefore  think  that  lie  now  consnlteth  of  Sicily  only,  but 
also  of  Peloponnesus,  unless  this  be  done  with  speed.  Let  the 
army  you  send  be  of  such,  as  being  aboard,  may  row, 
and  landing,  presently  be  armed.  And  (which  I  think  more 
profitable  than  the  army  itself)  send  a  Spartan  for  com- 
mander, both  to  tnun  the  soldiers  already  there,  and  to  oom* 
pel  unto  it  such  as  refose«  For  thus  will  your  present  friends 
be  the  more  encouraged,  and  such  sks  be  dodMful,  eome  tk> 
you  with  the  more  assurance.  It  were  also  good  to  make 
war  more  openly  upon  them  here,  that  the  Syracusians  see* 
ipg  your  cale,  may  the  rather  hold  out,  and  the  Atheniai»b^ 
less  able  to  send  siqiply  to  their  army.  You  ou^t  like* 
wise  to  fortify  Deoelea  in  the  territory  of  Athens,  a  thing 
which  the  Athenians  themselyes  most  fear,  and  teckon  for 
the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  in  tiiis  war.  And 
the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  is  to  know  certahtly  \AxbX 
he  most  fearetb,  and  to  bring  the  same  upon  him.  For 
in  reason  a  man  therefore  fearetb  a  thing  most,  as  having 
the  prectsest  knowledge  of  what  will  most  hurt  him.  As  for 
the  commodities  which  yonrsdves  shaH  reap,  and  deprive  the 
enemy  of  by  so  fortifying,  letting- much  pass,  I  will  sum  you 
up  the  jnincipal.  WhiU»oever  the  territory  is  furnished 
withal,  will  come  most  of  it  unto  you,  partly  taken,  and 

Krt^  of  it$  own  accord.  The  revemie  of  the  silver  mines  in 
ttriiim,  and  whatsoever  other  profit  they  have  finom  their 
landy  «r  from  their  courts  of  justice  *>  will  presently  be  lo^. 
And  which  is  worst,  their  confederates  will  be  remiss  in 
bringing  in  their  revienue,  and  will  care  little  for  die  Atfae- 
Aians,  tf  they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  theut^ 
mo^« 

/  That  any  of  these  tUags  be  put  in  act  speedHy  and  <9ur* 
neatly,  (men  of  Lacedemon)  it  restelh  only  on  yourseUregt 
for  I  am  ccwfident,  and  I  think  I  err  not,  that  all  these  thmgs 
Mi  possible  to  be  done.  Now  I  nnist  crave  this,  that  I  be 
sieither  the  worse  esteemed,  for  that  having  once  beeti 
thought  a  .lover  of  my  coontry,  I  go  now  amongst  the 
greatest  enemies  of  tlw  same,  against  it;  nor  yet  mis- 
truited  aa  one  that  q>eaketh  with  the  zeal  of  a  fugitive. 
For  tliough  I  fiy  from  the  malice  of  them  that  drove  me  out, 
It^fdl  not  (if  fott  take  my  counsel)  fly  your  profit.    Nor 


*  A%  feet  and  6nes,  which  vronrd  cease  in  the  towns  abroacf,  the  enemy  con- 
linualtjr  iyiDg'  upon  tbcniy  or  not  be  able  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city. 
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are  vou  enemies  so  much,  who  have  hart  but  your  enemies^ 
as  they  ai«  that  have  made  enemies  of- frietids.  I  love  not  my 
country,  as  wronged  by  it,  bat  as  having  lived  in  safety  id  it« 
Nor  do  I  think  that  I  do  herein  go  against  any  country  df  mine, 
but  that  I  far  rather  sedc  to  recover  the  country  1  have 'not. 
And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  his  country,  not  that  mfiiseth  to  in* 
vade  the  countiy  he  bath  wroagfolly  lost,  but  that  desires  so 
much  to  be  in  it,  as  by  any  means  he  can,  he  will  attempt  to 
recover  it.  I  desire  you  therefore,  (Lacedemonians)  to  msjce 
use  of  my  service,  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour,  confiidtotly, 
secong  you  know,  (according  to  the  common  saying)  if  I  did 
hurt  yon  much  when  I  was  your  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much 
when  I  am  your  friend.  And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I  know 
the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours.  And  con-» 
sidering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon  a  matto*  of  so  ex* 
treme  importance,  I  pray  you  think  not  much  to  send  an  army 
both  into  Sicily  and  Attica,  as  well  to  preserve  the  great  mat- 
ters that  are  there,  with  the  presence  of  a  small  part  of  your 
force,  as  also  to  pull  down  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  both 
present  and  to  come;  and  afterwards  to  dwell  in  safety  your- 
selves, and  to  have  the  leading  of  all  Greece;  not  forced^ 
but  voluntary,  and  with  their  good  affection.' 

Thus  spake  Alcibiades. 

And  the  Lacedemonians,  though  before  this  tbeyhad  a  pur- 
pose of  their  own  accord,  to  send  an  army  against  Athens,  but 
bad  delayed  and  neglected  it,  yet  when  th^  partimli^^  w^re 
delivered  by  him,  they  were  a  great  deal  the  more  confitined  -in 
die  sam^  conceiving  that  what  they  had  heaid,  was  Aoiii  one 
that  evidently  knew  it.  Insmnuch  as  th^  had  set  their  toiiMs 
already  upon  the  fortifying  at  Decelea,  and  upon  the  sending' of 
some  succours  into  Sicily  for  the  present.  And  havibg  assi^|md 
Gylippus  the  son  of  Cleandridas  unto  the  Syracusian  ambassa- 
dm  for  chief  commander,  they  willed  him  to  consider  both-  with 
them  and  the  Corinthians,  how  best  (for  their  present,  means) 
and  with  greatest  speed,  some  help  mig^t  be  conveyed  untd  them 
in  Sicily.  He  thereupon  appointed  the  Corinthians  ta  seiid  bka 
two  gallies  presently  to  Astne,  and  ta  furnish  therest  they  meant 
to  sencty  and  to  have  thetn  ready  to  sail  whea  oecffiioil  jriMbld 
serve.    This  agreed  upoi^  thej^  departed  £roBiFLaBidemoi»»  :^.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  gaUy  arrived  «t  Atbenv,iivhKh^  Ike:  g^- 
UiBfala  sent  home  formoney  and  horsemen.  i^d^tUb  Atbenismb 
ypOn  hcAriig,  decreed  to^^mnd  both  pibvisioir  aod'borsembifto 
the  army.  So  the  winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year  of 
this  war,  written  by  Thucydides,  .  . .  ^ 
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In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily  departed  from  Catana,  and  sailed  by  the  coast  to  Megara 
of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant 
Gelon,  the  Syracusians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  had  driven  out, 
and  now  possess  the  territory  themselves.  Landing  here  they 
wasted  the  fields,  and  having  assaulted  a  certain  small  fortress  ct 
the  Syracusians,  not  taking  it,  they  went  presently  back  part  by 
land,  and  part  by  sea,  unto  the  river  Tereas.  And  landing  - 
again  in  the  plain  fields,  wasted  the  same  and  burnt  up  their 
com ;  and  lighting  on  some  Syracusians,  not  many,  they  slew 
some  of  them ;  and  having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  again  aboaltl 
their  gatlies.  Thence  they  returned  to  Catana,  and  took  in 
victual.  Then  with  their  whole  army  they  went' to  Centori]^, 
a  small  city  of  the  Siculi,  which  yielding  on  composition,  they 
departed,  and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  com  of  the  Inessseans 
and  the  Hybl<eans.  Being  come  again  to  Catana,  they 
find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  arrived  from  Athens 
without  horses,  though  not  without  the  furniture,  supposing  to 
have  horses  there ;  and  thirty  archers  on  horseback,  and  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver. 

The  same  spring  the  Lacedemonians  led  forth  their  army 
against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  Cleonse ;  but  an  earthquake 
happening,  they  went  home  again.  But  the  Argives  invaded  Uie 
territory  of  Thynea,  confining  on  their  own,  and  took  a  great 
booty  from  the  Lacedemonians,  which  they  sold  for  no  less  than ' 
twenty-five  talents  *. 

Not  long  after,  the  commons  of  Thespite  set  upon  them  that 
had  the  government ;  but  not  prevailing,  they  were  part  appile*' 
hended,  and  part  escaped  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  having  also 
aided  them. 

The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  when  they  heard  that 
the  Athenians  had  horsemen  sent  to  them  firom  Athens,  and 
that  they  were  ready  now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving  that 
if  the  Athenians  got  not  Epipolae,  a  rocky  ground,  and  lying  just 
against  the  dty,  they  would  not  be  able,  though  masters  of  the 
field,  to  take  in  the  city  with  a  wall ;  intended  therefore,  lest 
the  enemy  should  come  secretly  up,  to  keep  the  passages  by 
which  there  was  access  unto  it,  with  a  guard.  For  the  rest  of 
the  place  is  to  the  outside  high  and  steep,  falling  to  the  city  by 
degrees,  and  on  the  inside  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it 
is  called  by  the  Syracusians,  Epipolae,  because  it  Heth  above 

*  Fmir  thouMRd  feycn  buudred  and  tcfmteon  pounds  ten  ibitttti|fi  tterliog-. 
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the  level  of  the  rest.  The  Syiacusians  coming  out  of  the  city 
with  their  whole  power  into  a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Anapus,  betimes  in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fel- 
low commanders  had  already  received  their  charge)  were  there 
taking  a  view  of  their  arms ;  but  first  they  had  set  apart  seven 
hundred  men  of  arms,  under  the  leading  of  Diomilus,  an  outlaw 
of  Andros,  both  to  guard  Epipote,  and  to  be  ready  together 
ouickly  upon  any  other  occasion  wherein  there  might  be  use  of 
their  service.  The  Athenians  the  day  following,  having  been 
already  mustered,  came  from  Catana  with  their  whole  forces, 
and  landed  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon  (six  or  seven, 
furlongs  from  Epipole)  unperceived,  and  laid  their  navy  at  an- 
cbor  under  Thapsus.  Thapsus  is  almost  an  island,  lying  out 
into  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  not 
far  from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  And  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Athenians,  having  made  a  palisade  across  the  said  isth- 
muS)  lay  there  quiet.  But  the.  land  soldiers  marched  at  high 
speed  toward  Epipolae,  and  got  up  by  Euxyalus  before  the  Sy- 
racusians  could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the  meadow  where 
they  were  mostering.  Nevertheless  they  came  on,  every  one 
wiUi  what  speed  he  could^  not  only  Diomilus  with  his  seven 
hundred,  but  the  rest  also.  They  had  no  less  to  go  from  the 
meadow  than  twenty-five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach  the 
enemy :  the  Syracusians  therefore  coming  up  in  this  manner, 
and  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at  Epipolee,  withdrew  themselves 
into  the  city.  But  Diomilus  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  the . 
rest.  The  Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to 
the  Syracusians  the  bodies  of  their  dead  under  truce,  and  came 
down  the  next  day  to  the  city.  But  when  none  came  out  to 
give  them  battle,  Ihey  retired  again,  and  built  a  fort  upon  Lab- 
dalum,  in  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices  of  Epipolae,  on  the 
side  that  looketh  towards  Megara,  for  a  place  to  keep  their 
utensils  and  money  in  when  they  went  out  either  to  fight  or 
to  work. 

Npt  long  after  thare  came  unto  tliem  from  Egesta,  three 
hundred  horsemen  :  and  from  the  Siculi,  namely  the  Naxiana 
and  some  others,  about  one  hundred :  and  the  Athenians  had 
of  their  own  two  hundred  and  fifty  :  for  which  they  had  horses, 
part  from  the  Egestaeanaand  Catanaeans,  and  part  they  bought. 
So  that  they  had  together  in  the  whole,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen.  Having  put  a  guard  into  La^dalmn,  the  Athenians 
went  down  to  Syca  *,  and  raised  there  a  wall  in  circle  very 
quickly,  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  the  Syracusians  with 
the  celerity  of  the  work.   Who  therefore  coming  forth,  intended 

t  Tyca,  or  Tycka.     It  waji  i^  temple  of  fortnno,  part  of  tbo  city  of  Sysaau«.  ^ 
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to  bave  ghFen  them  bflttfe,  aai  ao  kmgeito  htve  oegleetod  tke 
matter.  Bat  when  tl^  armies  were  ooe  ict  againsl^  die  other, 
the  Syracusian  generals  percdviog  their  own  to  be  in  disarny^ 
and  not  easily  to  be  imbattied,  led  them  agun  into  the  city, 
save  only  a  certain  part  of  their  boesemen^  which  staying,  kept 
the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone,  and  straggling  fiir  abroad 
from  their  camp.  But  the  Athenians  with  one  squadron  ci 
men  of  arms,  together  with  thdr  whole  number  of  horse, 
charged  the  horsemen  of  the  Syracosians,  and  put  them  to  fli^t. 
Of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a  trophy  for  thb  bi^tle 
of  horse. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  woik  upon  their  watt,  to 
the  north  side  of  their  curcular  wall,  some  building,  and  some 
fetching  stone  and  timber,  which  they  still  laid  down  toward  the 
place  called  Trogilus,  in  the  way  by  which  the  wall  should  come, 
with  the  shortest  compass  from  the  great  haven  to  the  other  sea. 
The  Syracusians  by  the  persuasion  of  their  generds,  and  prin- 
cipally of  Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with 
their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more,  bnt  thought 
fit  rather  in  the  way  where  the  Athenians  were  to  bring  their* 
wall,  to  raise  a  counter  wall,  which  if  they  could  but  do,  befine 
the  wall  of  the  Athenhins  came  on,  it  would  exclude  their  fur- 
ther building.  And  if  the  Athenians  should  set  upon  them  as 
they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send  part  of  the  army  to  defend 
it,  and  preoccupate  the  accesses  to  it  with  apaUsado.  And  if  they 
would  come  with  their  whole  army  to  hinder  them,  then  mdst 
they  also  be  forced  to  let  their  own  work  stand  still.  Therefbrer 
they  came  out,  and  beginning  at  their  own  city,  drew  a  cross  waU 
beneath  the  circular  fortification  of  the  Athenians,  and  set  wooden 
turrets  upon  it,  made  of  the  olive  trees  which  they  Celled  in  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  temple.  The  Athenian  navy  was  liot 
yet  come  about  into  the  great  haven  from  Thapsus,  but  thfe  Sy- 
racusians were  masters  of  the  places  near  the  sea ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians brought  their  provision  to  the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

The  Syracusians,  when  they  thought  both  their  palisado  and 
wall  sufficient,  and  considering  that  the  Athenians  came  not  to 
impeach  (hem  in  the  work,  as  they  that  feared  to  divide  their 
army,  and  to  be  thereby  the  more  ea^  to  be  fought  witfaal,  and 
that  also  hasted  to  make  an  end  of  their  own  wsHi,  wherewith 
to  encompass  the  city,  left  one  squadron  for  a  guard  of  their 
works,  and  retired  with  the  rest  into  the  city.  And  the  AAe- 
nians  cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which  their  water 
to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  into  thie  towns. 

And  having  observed  also,  that  about  noon  the  SyracusiaDS  kept 
within  their  tents,  and  that  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into 
the  city,  and  that  such  as  were  remaining  at  the  palisado  kept 
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but  negCgeDt  watch,  they  commanded  three  baodred  chosen 
men  of  arms,  and  certain  others  picked  out  and  armed  from 
limongst  ihe  nnarmed,  to  jrun  suddenly  to  that  counter-wall  of 
the  Syracusians.  The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  succour  which 
tfiight  be  sent  from  the  city;  and  the  other  with  the  other  general 
to  the  palisado,  next  to  the  gate  of  the  counter- wall.  The  three 
hundred  assaulted  and  took  ttie  palisado ;  the  guard  whereof  for- 
sakh^g  it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the  temple  ground,  and  with 
them  entered  also  their  pursuers^  but  after  they  were  in  were 
beaten  out  again  by  the  Syracusians,  and  some  slain  both  of 
the  Argives  and  Athenian*,  but  not  many.  Then  the  whole 
army  went  back  together,  and  pulled  down  the  wall,  and 
plucked  up  the  palisado,  the  pales  whereof  they  carried  with 
them  to  tiieh*  camp,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  next  day  the 
Athenians  beginmng  at  their  circular  wall,  built  onwatds  to' 
that  crag  over  the  marishes,  which  on  that  part  of  £pipol8e>  ^ 
looketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which  the  way  to  the 
l^Lven  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the  plain  and  marish 
was  the  shortest.  As  this  was  doing,  the  Syracusians  came 
dtat  again,  and  made  another  palisado,  beginning  at  the 
city,  through  the  middle  of  the  marish,  and  a  ditch  at  the 
aide  of  it  to  exclude  the  Athenians  from  bringing  their  wall 
tb  the  $ea.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  had  finished  their 
work,  a^  &r  as  to  the  crag,  assaulted  the  palisado  and  trench  of 
the  Syracusians  again.  And  having  commanded  their  gallies  to 
be  brot^ht  about  from  Thapius  into  the  great  haven  of  Syra- 
cusa,  about  break  of  day,  went  straight  down  into  the  plain ; 
and  passing  through  the  marish,  where  the  ground  was  clay, 
and  femest,  and  partly  upon  boards  and  planks^  won  both  tne 
trench  and  palisado,  alt  but  a  small  part,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  rest  not  long  after.  And  here  also  they  fought,  and 
the  victory  fell  to  the  Athenians.  The  Syracusians,  those  of 
the  right  wing,  fled  to  the  city ;  and  they  of  the  left,  to  the  river. 
The  three  hundred  chosen  Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  oif  their 
passage,  marched  at  high  speed  towaids  the  bridge  * ;  but  the 
Syracusians  fearing  to  be  prevented  (for  most  of  the  horsemen 
were  in  this  uuml^r)  set  upon  tiiese  three  hundred,  and  putting 
them  to  flight,  drove  them  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  following,  affrighted  also  the  foremost  guard  of  the 
wing*.  Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  them  with  a  few 
archers  from  the  left  wing  of  their  own,'  and  with  all  the  Argives  ; 
and  passing  over  a  certain  ditch,  having  but  few  with  him,  was 
deserted  and  slain,  with  some  sIk  or  seven  more.    These  the 

•  The  bridge  of  the  ri?er  Anapiii. 
B  b 
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Syracasians  hastily  snatched  up,  and  carried  into  a  place  of 
safety  beyond  the  river.  And  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  army  coming  towards  them,  they  departed.  In  the 
mean  time  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city,  seeing  how  things 
went,  took  heart  again,  and  reimbattled  themselves  against  the 
same  Athenians  that  stood  ranged  against  them  before,  and  withal 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  their  army  against  the  circular  fortifi- 
cation of  the  Athenians  upon  Epipols;  supposing  to  find  it 
without  defendants,  and  so  to  take  it.  And  they  took  and  de- 
molished the  outwork  ten  plethers  *  in  length ;  but  the  circle 
itself  was  defended  by  Nicias,  who  chanced  to  be  left  within  it 
for  infirmity.  For  he  commanded  his  servants  to  set  fire  on  all 
the  engines,  and  whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall^ 
knowing  there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save  themselves,, 
want  of  men.  And  it  fell  out  accordingly.  For  by  reason 
of  this  fire  they  came  no  nearer,  but  retired.  For  the  Athe- 
nians having  by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle;  and  their  gailies  witlial  (as  is 
before  mentioned)  were  going  about  from  Thapsus  into  the 
great  haven.  Which  they  above  perceiving,  speedily  made  away, 
Uiey,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusians  into  the  city ;  with . 
opinion  that  they  could  no  longer  hinder  them  with  the  strength 
they  now  had  from  bringing  their  wall  through  into  the  sea.. 
After  this  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to  the 
Syracusians  their  dead,  under  truce ;  and  they  on  the  other  side 
delivered  to  the  Athenians  the  body  of  Lamachus,  and  of  the 
rest  slain  with  him  And  their  whole  army,  both  land  and  sea 
forces  being  now  together,  they  began  to  enclose  the  Syracu- 
sians with  a  double  wall,  from  Epipolte  and  the  rocks,  unto  the 
sea  side.  The  necessaries  of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  :  and  many  of  the  Siculi,  who  before  stood  aloof 
to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  took  part  now  with  the  Athe- 
nians, to  whom  came  also  three  penteconteri  [long-boats  of 
fifty  oars  apiece]  from  Hetruria;  and  divers  other  ways  their 
hopes  were  nourished.  For  the  Syracusians  also,  when  there 
came  no  help  from  Peloponnesus,  made  no  longer  account  to 
subsist  by  war,  but  conferred,  both  amongst  themselves  and 
with  Nicias,  of  composition;  for  Lamachus  being  dead,  the 
sole  command  of  the  army  was  in  him.  And  though  nothing 
were  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  likely  with  men  per- 
plexed, and  now  more  straightly  besieged  than  before)  were 
propounded  unto  Nicias,  and  more  amongst  themselves.  And 
the  present  ill  success  had  also  bred  some  jealousy  amongst 
them,  one  of  another.    And  they  discharged  the  generals  under 

*  Ten  pletberi,  six  hundred  and  eig^hty  enbiu,a  plether  coniaioin^,  accordiDf 
to  Snidat,  lixty.eij^ht  cnbitt. 
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whose  conduct  this  happened,  as  if  their  harm  had  come,  ei- 
ther from  their  unluckiness,  or  from  their  perfidiousness,  and 
chose  Heraclides,  Eucles,  and  Tellias  in  their  pkces. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedemon,  and  the  Corin- 
thian gallics  were  ready  at  Leucas,  purposing  with  all  speed  to 
go  over  into  Sicily.  But  when  terrible  reports  came  unto  them 
from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth,  that  Syracuse  was  al- 
ready quite  enclosed,  Gylippus  had  hope  of  Sicily  no  longer, 
but  desiring  to  assure  Italy,  he  and  Pythen  a  Corinthian,  with 
two  Laconic  and  two  Corinthian  gallies,  with  all  speed  crossed 
the  Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum.  And  the  Corinthians  were  to  man 
ten  gallies  of  their  own,  two  of  Leucas,  and  three  of  Ambracia, 
and  come  after.  Gylippus  went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Thuria, 
as  ambassador,  by  his  father's  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city 
of  Tarentum ;  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he  put  out 
again  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  Passing  by  the  Te- 
rioffian  gulf,  he  was  put  from  the  shore  (by  a  wind  which  in  that 
quarter  bloweth  strongly  against  the  north)  and  driven  into  the 
main  sea;  and  after  another  extreme  tempest,  brought  in 
again  into  Tarentum,  where  he  drew  up  such  of  his  gal- 
lies as  had  been  hurt  by  the  weather,  and  repaired  them. 

Nicias  hearing  that  he  came,  contemned  the  small  number 
of  his  gallies,  as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  supposing  them 
furnished  as  for  piracy,  and  appointed  no  watch  for  them 
yet. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  the  Lacedemonians  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Argos,  they  and  their  confederates,  and 
wasted  a  great  part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenians  aided 
the  Argives  with  thirty  gallies,  which  most  apparently  broke 
the  peace  between  them  and  the  Lacedemonians.  For  before, 
they  went  out  from  Pylus  with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans, 
but  in  the  nature  of  free-booters ;  and  that  also  not  into  Laco- 
nia,  but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Nay,  when  the  Argives 
have  often  entreated  them  but  only  to  land  with  their  arms  in 
Laconia,  and  having  wasted  never  so  little  of  their  territory  to 
return,  they  would  not.  But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Py- 
thodorus,  Leespodius,  and  Demaratus,  they  landed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  EpidaurusLimera,  and  in  Prasia,  and  there  and  in  other 
places  wasted  the  country,  and  gave  unto  the  Lacedemonians  a 
most  justifiable  cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After 
this,  the  Athenians  being  departed  from  Argos  with  their  gal- 
lies, and  the  Lacedemonians  gone  likewise  home,  the* Argives 
invaded  Phliasia,  and  when  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, and  killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 
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Gylipfnu  arriveth  ut  SyracuH,  thecketh  the  f(niunerfih4  Jtk^mtmir 
and  cuiteth  off  ihdr  works  wUh  a  couhtenvatl.  The  LeceAeikc^ 
nioM  invade  JUtca,  and  fbriify  Decdea.  The  t&nfBderam  ^ 
each  side  are  solicited  pr  supplies  to  be  sent  io  Syrstcnse,  tTwo 
battles  fought  in  the  great  hami ;  in  IhefirU  ^fmlnek  lAe  S^fta- 
amans  are  beaten^  m  the  settmd  su^^eriot ;  DemMlkmes  orrmefft 
lehthtt  neu)  afm^,  and  aHethpHng m  w^Hcsof  ibemem^isief^ 
p9idt  bp  night,  is  fepuk^ mUh  gtegi  Omghter  nflnsmm.  They 
fght  the  third  Urnie,  4Mi  the  Sgtaatsidm  ktvita^  ihe  vieiopy  hioek 
s^  the  hoMi  UfUh  hoots.  A  cdlafc^etf  ^  ew^eden^  on 
eaehside.  Thmf  fight  again  at  ihe  hMrs  ^  ike  haten^  where  the 
Mseniansionng  their  gaUkSfpnpare  to  match  amy  bf  tandt 
in  tkek  wtardiiheg  sore  ngMed,  Seatm,  andfinaily  subdued  Ip 
the  Sffrsnm$iaHs s  ihed&UhofNicias  and  Demosthenes,  end  mtr 
aery  if  the et^tioes  im  thsquarry  ;  whkk  hofpenei  in  ihe^ nk^ 
ieenJthffmr  ^Ms  war. 

CrTitn^3  and  Pythea  having  repatrei  ih^it  gtVie^  ftom  T». 
rentom  went  almig  the  coast  to  Locri  Epiiiepliyrii*  And  tpoo. 
certain  intcHigehcc  ntm,  that  Syractlii^  iraa  not  wfaoHj  en- 
closed^ but  that  conring  with  an  army,  there  was  Mtnstkte  stilT  by 
Epipoia?,  they  consulted  whether  it  were  fcetittr  to  teke  SSdty 
on  their  right  hand^  and  adtetitote  iofed  ^  tMtt  by  aw  |  oc  oo 
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the  left^  and  so  first  to  go  to  Himera^  and  then  taking  along 
both  them  and  as  many  other  as  they  could  get  to  their  side^ 
to  go  into  it  by  land.  And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to  Himera ;  the 
rather  because  the  four  Attic  gallies  which  Nicias  (though  he 
contemned  them  before)  had  now,  when  he  heard  they  were  at 
Locri,  sent  to  wait  for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Khegium. 
Having  prevented  this  guard,  they  crossed  the  streight,  and 
touching  at  Rhegium  andMessana  by  the  way,  came  to  Himera. 
Being  there,  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  Himeraeans,  that 
they  not  only  followed  them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also  fur- 
nished with  armour,  such  of  Gylippus  and  Pythen*s  mariners 
as  wanted.  For  at  Himera  they  had  drawn  their  gallies  to  land. 
They  likewise  sent  to  the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  at  a  place 
assigned  with  their  whole  army.  The  Geloans  also,  and  other  of 
the  Siculi,  promisi  d  to  send  them  forces,  though  not  many;  being 
much  the  willinger  to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that  Archoni- 
das  was  lately  dead,  who  reigning  over  some  of  the  Siculi  in 
those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power,  was  friend  to 
the  Athenians,  and  also  for  that  Gylippus  seemed  to  come 
from  Lacedemon  with  a  good  will  to  the  business.  Gylippus 
taking  with  him  of  his  own  mariners  and  sea  soldiers,  for  whom 
he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most  seven  hundred,  and  Hime- 
rseans  with  armour,  and  without,  in  the  whole  one  thousand,  and 
one  hundred  horse,  and  some  light-armed  Selinuntians,  with 
some  few  horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the  Siculi  in  all,  about 
one  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards  Syracuse. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Corinthians,  with  the  rest  of  their  gal- 
lies, putting  to  sea  from  Leucas,  made  after  as  they  were,  every 
one  with  what  speed  he  could,  and  Gongylus  one  of  the  Corin- 
thian commanders,  though  the  last  that  set  forth,  arrived  first 
at  Syracuse  with  one  gaily,  and  but  a  little  before  the  coming  of 
Gylippus.  And  finding  them  ready  to  call  an  assembly  about  an 
end  of  the  war,  he  hinoered  them  from  it,  and  put  them  into  heart, 
relating  both  how  the  rest  of  the  gallies  were  coming,  and  also 
Gylippus  the  son  of  Cleandridas  for  general,  sent  unto  them  by 
the  !Lacedemonians.  With  this  the  Syracusians  were  recon- 
firmed, and  went  presently  out  with  their  whole  army  to  meet 
him  $  for  they  understood  now  that  he  was  near.  He  having 
taken  Je^as,  a  fort  in  his  way  as  he  passed  through  the  territory 
of  *the  Siculi,  and  embattled  his  men,  cometh  to  Epipolse,  and 
getting  tip  by  Euryalus,  where  also  the  Athenians  had  gotten  up 
before,  marched  together  with  the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians.  At  the  time  when  he  arrived,  the  Athenians 
had  finished  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlongs  towtmls 
the  great  haven,  save  only  a  little  next  the  sea,  which  they  were 
yet  at  work  on.    And  on  the  other  side  of  their  circle  towards 
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Trogilus^  and  the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid 
ready  upon  the  place,  and  the  work  was  Teft  in  some  places  half, 
and  in  some  wholly  finished.  So  great  was  the  danger  that  Sy- . 
racuse  was  now  brought  into. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  sudden  coming  on  of  Gylippus,  though 
somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  put  themselves  in  order  to  receive 
him.  And  he,  making  a  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  he- 
rald to  them,  saying,  that  if  they  would  abandon  Sicily  within 
five  days  with  hag  and  baggage,  he  was  content  to  give  them 
truce.  Which  the  Athenians  comtemning,  sent  him  away 
without  any  answer.  After  this  they  were  putting  themselves 
ibto  order  of  battle  one  against  another;  but  GyUppus  finding 
the  Syracusians  troubled,  and  not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks, 
led  back  his  army  in  a  more  open  ground.  Nicias  led  not  the 
Athenians  out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  his  own  fortification. 
And  Gylippus  seeing  he  came  not  up,  withdrew  his  army  into 
the  top  called  Temenites,  where  he  lodged  all  night.  The  next 
day  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  embattled 
them  before  the  fbrtifieation  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  might 
not  send  succour  to  any  other  place,  but  a  part  also  they  sent 
to  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  they 
found  within  it.  For  the  place  was  out  of  sight  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  same  day  the  Syracusians  took  also  an^  Athenian 
gaily  as  it  was  entered  into  the  great  hawen. 

After  this,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  began  a 
wall  through  Epipolse,  from  the  city  towards  the  single  cross 
waQ  upwards ;  that  the  Athenians,  unless  they  could  hinder  it, 
might  be  excluded  finom  bringing  their  own  wall  any  further  on. 
And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having  made  an  end  of  their 
wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up  again  ;  and*  Gylippus  (for  some 
part  of  their  wall  was  but  weak)  rising  with  his  army  by  night, 
went  to  assault  it;  but  the  Athenians  also  knowing  it  (for  they 
lod^  all  night  without  the  wall)  went  presently  to  relieve  it ; 
which  Gylippus  perceiving,  again  retired.  And  the  Athenians 
when  they  had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part  them- 
selves, and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to  the  charge  of  their 
confederates.  Also  it  seemed  good  to  Nicias  to  fortify  the 
place  called  Plemmyrium,  (it  is  a  promontory  over  against  the 
city,  which  shooting  into  the  entrance  of  the  great  haven, 
streighteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same)  which  fortified  he  thought 
would  facilitate  the  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.  For 
by  this  means  their  gallies  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven  *  of 
the  Svracusians,  and  not  upon  every  motion  of  the  navy  of  the 
enemies  to  be  to  come  out  against  them,  as  they  were  before 

*  Viz.  the  lesser  haren. 
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from  the  bottovi  of  the  [jgreat]  hftVen.  Add  he  had  his  mind 
set  chiefly  now  upon  the  war  by  sea,  seeing  his  hopes  by  land 
diminished,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus.  Having  therefore 
drawn  his  army  and  gallies  to  that  place,  he  built  about  it  three 
fortifications,  wherein  he  placed  his  baggage,  and  where  now  also 
lay  at  road  both  his  great  vessels  of  carriage,  and  the  nimblest 
of  his  gallies.  Hereupon  principally  ensued  the  first  occasion 
of  the  great  loss  of  his  sea  soldiers.  For  having  but  little  water, 
and  thai  for  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out  to  fetch  in 
wood,  they  were  continually  intercepted  by  the  Syracusian 
liorsemen  that  were  masters  of  the  field*  For  the  third  part  of 
the  Syracusian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town  called 
Olympicum  *,  to  keep  those  in  Pleamyrium  £K>m  going  abroad 
to  spoil  the  country. 

Nicias  was  advertised  moreover  of  the  coming  of  the  rest  of 
the  Corinthian  gallies,  and  sent  out  a  guard  of  twenty  gallies, 
with  order,  to  wait  for  them  about  Loori  and  Rhegium^  and 
the  passage  there  into  Sicily. 

Gylippus  in  the  mean  time  went  oo  with  the  wall  through 
Epipolte,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  there  by  the  Atheniansi 
and  withal  drew  out  the  Syracusians  and  there  oonfed^ates  be- 
yond the  point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought  them 
forth,  put  them  into  their  order ;  and  the  Athenians  on  the 
other  side  enibattled  themselves  against  them.  Gylippus  when 
he  saw  his  time,  began  the  battle;  and  being  come  to  haads^ 
ihey  fought  between  the  fortifkations  of  them  both^  where  tba 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates  had  no  use  at  all  of  their 
horsemen.  The  Syracusians  and  tibeir  confederates  being  over- 
come, and  the  Athenians  having  given  tliem  truce  to  take  up 
their  dead,  and  erected  a  tro[4)y,  Gylippus  assembled  the  anny^ 
and  told  them^  ^  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own  h^  who 

*  by  pitching  the  b^tle  so/ar  within  the  fortificatiops,  had  de- 
'  prived  them  of  the  use  both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters ;  and 
^  that  therefore  be  meant  to  bring  them  on  again  )  and  wished 
'  them  to  consider^  that  for  foreea  they  were  nothing  infe* 
^  rior  to  the  enemy :  and  fcr  courage,  it  were  a  thing  not 

*  to  be  endured,  that  being  PeloponoesiaQs  and  Doriens,  they 

<  should  not  master,  and  drive  out  of  the  country  loniansj 

<  Islaoders,  apd  a  rabble  «f  mixed  nations/ 

After  this,  whea  he  saw  his  opportunltyt  be  brought  on  the 
army  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  who  thought  it  neoes* 
aary,  if  not  to  begin  the  baUle,  ydt  by  no  means  to  set  light  by 
the  wall  in  band  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  little  of  passing  tbe 
point  of  theirs,  and  proceedings  would  give  the  enemy  advann 

t  The  temple  there  and  \t\io\(o  town  vriis  eonsf  crated  to  Jupiter  Olyiii|>!08. 
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\M!gt  both  to  #in  if  ke  foi^faly  and  not  to  fi|^  mdeas 
he  listed)  did  therefore  also  set  forth  to  meet  the  Syntea* 
sians. 

Gylippos,  when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  arms  further  with* 
out  the  walls  than  he  had  done  before,  gave  the  onset.  His 
horsemen  and  darters  lie  placed  upon  the  flank  of  the  Athe^ 
nians,  in  ground  enough,  to  which  neither  of  their  walls  ex* 
tended.  And  these  horsemen,  after  the  fight  was  began,  charg- 
ing upon  the  left-wing  of  the  Athenians  next  them,  put  them 
to  flight ;  by  which  means  the  rest  of  the  army  was  by  the  Sy* 
racusians  oTeroome  likewise,  and  driven  headlong  within  their 
fortifications.  The  night  following,  Uie  Syracusians  hponght 
up  their  wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  they 
could  no  longer  hinder  them,  but  should  be  utterly  unable^ 
though  masters  of  the  field,  to  enclose  the  city. 

After  this,  the  other  twelve  gallies  of  the  Corinthians,  Am- 
braciots,  and  Leucadmns,  undescried  of  the  Athenian  gallies 
that  lay  in  wait  for  them,  entered  the  haven,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Erasinedes  a  Cofintliian,  and  helpai  the  Syiacusiafis 
to  finish  what  remuned  to  the  cross  wall. 

Now  Gylippus  went  up  and  down  Sicily  raising  forces  both 
for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  side  all  such  eities  as  for- 
merly either  h»i  not  been  forward,  or  had  whollv  abstained 
from  the  war.  Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of  the  l^racu- 
sians  and  Corinthians  were  sent  to  Lacedemon  and  Corinth  to 
procure  new  fsrces  to  be  transported  either  in  ships  or  boats,  or 
how  they  cotfld,  because  the  Athenians  had  also  sent  to  Athens 
for  the  like.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusians  both  manned 
thiBir  navy,  and  made  trial  of  themselves,  as  intending  to  take 
in  hand  that  part  also;  and  were  otherwise  exceedingly  en-** 
eouraged. 

Nidas  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  own  necessities  daily  increasing,  be  also  sent  messen- 
gers to  Athens,  both  at  other  times  and  often,  upon  the  ooea- 
sion  of  every  action  that  passed ;  and  now  especially,  as  finding 
himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly  sent  for  thoae 
away  that  were  there  already,  or  sent  a  great  supply  unto  them, 
there  was  no  hope  of  safety  :  and  fearing  lest  sueh  as  he  sent, 
through  want  ot  utterance  or  judgment,  or  through  deam  io 
please  the  multitude,  should  deliver  things  otherwise  than  they 
were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter.  Conceiving  that  thus  the 
Athenians  should  best  know  bis  mind,  whereof  no  part  could 
now  be  suppressed  by  the  messenger,  and  might  therefore  enter 
into  deliberation  upon  true  grounds. 

With  these  letters  and  other  their  instructions,  the  messen*' 
gers  took  their  journey  \  and  Nicias  in  the  mean  time,  hafing 
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A  care  to  the  well  guarding  of  his  camp^  was  weary  of  entering 
into  any  voluntary  dangers* 

In  the  end  of  this  sommer,  Euetion,  general  for  the  Athe- 
nians^ with  Perdiccas,  together  with  many  Tbracians,  warring 
against  Amphipolis^  took  not  the  city ;  but  bringing  hb  gallies 
about  into  Stryroon,  besieged  it  ftom  the  river  lying  at  Ime- 
reum :  and  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  the  messengers  arrived  at  Athens ;  and  hav- 
ing spoken  what  they  had  in  charge^  and  answered  to  such 
questions  as  they  were  asked,  they  presented  the  letter,  which 
die  clerk  of  the  city  standing  forth  read  unto  the  Athenians, 
containing  as  foUoweth : 

The  Letter  o/Nicias  to  the  People  of  Athens. 

'  Athenians,  you  know  by  many  other  my  letters,  what  hath 
*■  passed  formerly :  nor  is  it  less  needful  for  you  to  be  informed 
^  of  the  state  we  are  in,  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it  at  this 
'  present.    When  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  Syracu- 

*  sians,  against  whom  we  are  sent,  and  had  built  the  walb 
^  within  which  we  now  lie,  came  Gylippus  a  Lacedemonian, 
^  with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  also  out  of  some  of 

*  the  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  in  the  first  battle  was  overcome  by 
^us;  but  in  the  second,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and 
^  darters,  we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon  giving 
'  over  the  walling  up  of  the  city,  for  the  multitude  of  our  ene- 

*  mies,  we  now  sit  still.     Nor  can  we  indeed  hd|(^  the  use  of 

*  our  whole  army,  because  some  part  of  the  men  bf  arms  are 
^  employed  to  defend  our  walls.    And  they  have  built  a  single 
'  wall  up  to  us,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to  enclose 
'  it,  except  one  should  come  with  a  great  army  and  win  that 
'  cross  wall  of  theurs  by  assault.    And  so  it  is,  that  we  who 
'  seemed  to  besiege  others,  are  besieged  ourselves,  for  so  much 
^  as  concemeth  tlie  laud.     For  we  cannot  go  far  abroad  by 
^  reason  of  .their  cavalry.    They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  for 
'  another  army  into  Peloponnesus;  and  Gylippus  is  gone  amongst 
'  the  cities  of  Sicily,  both  to  solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the 
^  war,  as  have  not  yet  stirred ;  and  of  others  to  get  (if  he  can) 
^  both  more  land  soldiers,  and  more  munitition  for  their  navy. 
'  For  they  intend  (as  I  have  been  informed)  both  to  assault  our 
*  wall  by  land  with  tlieir  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they  are 
^able  to  do  with  their  navy  by  sea.     For  though  our  fleet 
^  (which  they  also  have  beard)  were  vigorous  at  first,  both  for 
'  soundness  of  the  gallies,  and  entireness  of  the  men ;  yet  our 
^  gallies  are  now  scxdced  with  lying  so  long  in  the  water,  and 
^  our  men  consumed.    For  we  want  the  means  to  hale  on  land 
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^  our  gallies)  and  trim  th^m,  because  the  gallies  of  the  eaemy,  a^ 
'  good  as  ours,  and  more  in  number,  do  keep  us  in  a  continual 

*  expectation  of  assault,  which  they  manifestly  endeavour.  And 
^  seeing  it  is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  they  have  there- 

*  fore  liberty  to  dry  their  gallies  at  their  pleasure.  For  they  lie  not, 

*  as  we,  in  attendance  upon  others.  Nay,  we  could  hardly  do  it, 
'  though  we  had  many  gallies  to  spare,  and  were  not  constrained, 
^  us  now,  to  keep  watch  upon  them  with  our  whole  number. 
^  For  should  we  abate,  though  but  a  little,  of  our  observance, 
^  we  should  want  provision,  which  as  we  are,  being  to  pass 
'  so  near  their  city,  is  brought  in  with  difficulty  ;  and  hence  it 
^  is  that  our  mariners  both  formerly  have  been,  and  are  now 
^  wasted.  For  our  mariners  fetching  wood  and  water,  and  for- 
'  raging  fiBrr  off,  are  intercepted  by  the  horsemen ;  and  our  slaves, 

*  now  we  are  on  equal  terms^  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As  for 
'  strangers,  some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by  constraint, 

<  return  presently  to  the  cities;  and  others,  having  been 
'  levied  at  first  with  great  wages,  and  thinking  they  came  to 

*  enrich  themselves  rather  than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy 
^  make  so  strong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their  ex- 

*  pectation,  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly  take  pretext 

*  to  be  gone,  that  they  may  serve  the  enemy,  and  partly  (Sicily 
'  being  large)  shift  themselves  away  everyone  as  he  can.  Some 

*  there  are  also,  who  having  brought  here  Hyccarian  slaves  *, 

*  have  gotten  the  captains  of  gallies  to  accept  of  them  in  the 

*  room  of  themselves,  an^l  thereby  destroyed  the  purity  of  our 
^  naval  strength.  To  you  I  write,  who  know  how  small  a 
^  time  any  fleet  continueth  in  the  height  of  vigour,  and  how 
'  few  of  the  mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course 
^  of  a  gaily,  and  how  to  contain  the  obr.    But  of  all,  my 

<  greatest  trouble  is  this,  that  being  general,  I  can  neither  make 
'  them  do  better,  (for  your  natures  are  hard  to  be  governed)  nor 
'  get  mariners  in  any  other  place,  (which  the  enemy  can  do 
*fron).  many  places)  but  must  of.  necessity  have  them'  from 

<  ivhjOice  we  brought  those  we  have,  and  those  we*  have  lost. 

<  For  our  own  confederate  cities,  Naxus  and  Catana,  are  not 
''^  able  to  supply  us.  Had  the  enemy  but  this  one  thing  more, 
'  that  the  towns  of  Italy  that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing 
^  w^at  estate  we  are  in,  and  you  not  help  us,  would  turn  to 

*  them,  the  war  were  at  an  end,  and  we  expunged  without 
'another  stroke.     I, could  have  written  to  you  other  things 

<  more  pleasing  than  these,*  but  not  more  profitable,  seeing  it  is 

*  necessary  for  you  to  know  certainly  the  affairs  here,  when 
* 

"  *  Thtte  we^e  they  vrhicb  NMiai.opon  the  taking  of  lljccara,  made  laYe  of 
himself. 
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<  you  g9  to  eoaocQ  ^poD  Ihan  :  iritbilp  (bocfliipc  I  know  your 

<  natures  ta  lie  such^  as  thcnigh  you  love  to  haa  tbe  best,  yet 
'  ailerwifib  when  tUngt  fall  not  out  accoidiogty,  you  will  obII 

<  in  qocition  tbeii  ttefc  wrote  it)  I  thought  best  to  write  the 
'  tnith  for  my  own  satieties  sake.  And  now  think  thus,  that 
'  though  w«  haws  canried  oucseLves,  both  captains  nnd  soMiers^ 
'  in  that  for  which  we  came  at  first  hither,  unbhuneaUy ;  yet 

<  since  all  Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  another  army  ex- 

<  pectcd  out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  roust  resolve  (for  those  we 
'  nave  here  are  not  enough  for  Uie  enemies  present  forces)  either 
'  to  send  tor  these  away,  or  to  send  hither  anodier  army  both  of 

*  land  and  sea  soldiers,  no  less  than  the  former,  and  money  not 
^  a  little ;  and  also  a  genend  to  succeed  me,  who  am  abk  no 
'  longer  to  stay  here,  being  troubled  wiA  the  stone  in  the  kid- 
^  ney.    I  must  crave  your  pardon.    I  havie  done  yon  many 

*  good  services  in  the  conducts  of  your  armies  when  I  had  my 
'health.    What  yon  will  do,  do  in  the  very  beginning  of 

<  spring,  and  delay  it  ndt.  For  tbe  enemy  will  scon  have  for- 
'  nished  himself  of  his  Sicilian  aids  ^  and  though  those  from 

<  Pehponnesos  will  be  hiter,  yet  if  you  look  not  to  it,  they  will 
'  get  hither  partly  unseen,  as  before,  and  partly  by  peeventbg 
'  you  with  qpeed.' 

These  were  the  contents  of  the  Letter  of  Nidas. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  read,  though  they 
released  not  Nicies  of  his  charge,  yet  for  the  pesent  till  sncn 
time  as  others  chosen  to  be  in  commission  mi^ht  anive,  they 

Slned  with  lum  two  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  army, 
enander  and  Euthydemon,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not 
sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  bis  sickness.  T%ey  con* 
eluded  likewise  to  send  another  army,  as  well  as  for  tbe  sea  as  the 
land,  both  of  Athenians  enrolled,  and  of  their  confiederstes. 
And  for  fellow  generals  with  Nicias  they  elected  Demosthenes 
the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Euiymedon  the  son  of  Thuele^. 
Eurymedon  (hey  sent  away  presently  for  Sicily^  abont  the  time 
of  the  winter  sdstJce,  with  ten  gallies  and  tumoty  talents  of 
silver,  to  tell  them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  there 
was  care  taken  of  them.  But  Demosthenes  staying,  made  pre- 
paration for  the  voyage,  to  set  out  early  tbe  next  spring;  and 
sent  unto  the  confederates,  appointing  what  forces  they  dieuld 
provide,  and  to  furnish  himself  aroon^  them  with  money  and 
gallies,  and  men  of  ttrms.  ^ 

The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus, 
to  watdi  that  none  should  go  over  into  Sicily,  from  Corinth  or 
Peloponnesus,     for  the    Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadors 
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were  came  to  theniy  andlmd  biDOghl  news  of  the  amendmeDt 
of  the  afiairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well  that  they  had  sent 
thither  those  other  ^dlies  before;  but  now  they  were  encou^ 
raged  a  great  deal  more,  and  prepared  men  of  arms  to  be 
transported  into  Sicily  in  ships,  and  the  Lacedemonians  did 
the  liKe  for  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus*  The  Corinthians  manned 
five  and  twenty  gallics  to  present  battle  to  the  fleet  that  kept 
watch  at  Naupactus,  that  the  ships  with  the  men  of  arms, 
whilst  the  Athenians  attended  these  gallics  so  embattled  agMust 
them,  might  pass  by  unhindered. 

The  Lacedemonians,  as  they  intended  before,  and  being  also 
instigated  to  it  by  the  S vracosians  and  Gorintfaians,  upon  ad* 
vertisement  now  of  the  Athenians  new  supply  far  Sicily,  pfe«- 
pajred  likewise  to  invade  Attica,  thereby  to  divert  them*  And 
Aleibiades  also  importunatety  urged  the  fortifying  of  Decela^ 
and  by.  no  means  to  war  remissly.  But  the  Laeedemoniana 
were  heartened  thereunto  principally  because  they  thought  the 
^Uienians  having  in  hand  a  double  war,  one  against,  tkem,  and 
another  against  the  Sicilians^  would  be  the  easier  pulled  down; 
and  because  they^  conceived  the  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  ia 
themselves;  for  in  the  former  war  the  injury  proceeded  from 
their  own  side,  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered  Platsea  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  because  also  whereas  it  was  inserted  in  the  for- 
mer articles^  that  arms  should  not  be  carried  agsunst  such  as 
wouM  stand  to  trial  of  judgment^  they  had  refused  such  trial 
when  tlie  Athenians  ofierea  it.  And  they  thought  all  their 
misfcHtunes  had  deservedly  befallen  them  for  that  cause ;  re- 
memberinr  amongst  othera  the  calamity .  at  Pylus.  But  when 
the  Athemans  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  had  spoiled  part  of  the 
territory  of  £pidaartts  and  of  Frasitt,  and  other  places,  and 
their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison  ia  Pylua  had  taken  booty  in 
the  country  about:  and  seeing  thatas  often  as  there  arose  any 
controversy  touching  any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles,  the 
Lacedemonians  ofieriog  trial  by  yvd^meai,  they  refused  it; 
then  indeed  the  Lacedemonians  conceiving  the  Athenians  to  be 
in  the  same  foult  that  themselves  had  been  in  before,  betook 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  war.  And  tbb  winter  they  sent 
about  unto  thek  confederates,  tO'  make  ready  iron,  and  caH  in-- 
struments  of  fortification*  And  for  the  aid  they  wtei«  to  timis* 
port  in  ships  to  the  Sk^illans,  they  both  made  pfovision 
amongst  themselves,  and  compelled  tiie  rest  of  PelopMMnesus  to 
do  the  like.  So«nded  this  winter,  and  thci  eighteenth,  year  of 
the  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 
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YEAR  XIX. 

The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning,  earlier  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  entered  with 
their  army  into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  son  of 
Archidamus  their  king.  And  first  they  wasted  the  champagne 
country,  and  then  went  in  hand  with  the  wall  at  Decelea,  di- 
vidingthe  work  amongst  the  army  according  to  their  cities. 
This  Decelea  is  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the  most  but  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs,  and  about  as  much,  or  a  little  more 
from  Boeotia.  Thb  fort  they  made  in  the  plain,  and  in  the 
most  opportune  place  that  could  be  to  annoy  the  Athenians,  and 
in  sight  of  the  city.  Now  the  Peloponuesians  and  their  confe- 
derates in  Attica  went  on  with  their  fortification. 

They  in  Peloponnesus  sent  awav  their  ships  with  the  men  of 
arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily.  Of  which,  the  Lacede- 
monians, out  of  the  best  of  their  Helots,  and  men  made  newly 
free,  sent  in  the  whole  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus  a  Spartan  for 
commander.  And  the  Boeotians  three  hundred,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Xenon  and  Nicon,  Thebans,  and  Hegessander  a  Thes- 
pian* And  these  set  forth  first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Tynans  in  La- 
conia.  After  them  a  little,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hun- 
dred more,  part  from  the  city  itself  of  Corinth,  and  part  merce-* 
nary  Arcadians,  and  Alexarchus  a  Corinthian  for  captliin.' 
The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two  hundred  with  them  that  went 
from  Corinth,  and  Sargeus  a  Sicyonian  for  captain.  NoW 
the  twentv-five  Corinthian  gallies  that  were  manned  in  winter, 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  gallies  of  Athens  which  were  at  Nau- 
pactus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of  arms  in  the  ships  from 
reloponnesus  might  get  away ;  for  which  purpose  they  were 
also  set  out  at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their 
minds  upon  these  ships,  so  much  as  upon  the  gallies. 

In  the  mean  time  also  the  Athenians,  whilst  Decelea  was 
fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  sent  twenty  gallies 
about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Charicles  the  son' 
of  Apollodoms,  with  order  when  he  came  to  Argos  to  take 
aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives  were  to  send  them 
according  to  league ;  and  sent  away  Demosthenes  (as  they  in- 
tended before)  into  Sicily,  with  three  score  gallies  of  Athens, 
and  five  of  Chios,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of  arms 
of  the  roll  of  Athens,  and  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  they  could 
get,  provided  by  their  subject  confederates  of  all  other  neces- 
saries for  the  war :  but  he  had  order  to  join  first  with  Chari- 
cles, and  help  him  to  make  war  first  upon  Laconia.  So  De- 
mosthenes went  to  ^gina,  and  staid  there  both  for  the  rem- 
nant of  his  own  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for  Chari- 
cles till  he  had  taken  aboard  the  Argives* 
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In  Sicily  about  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  Gylippus  also' 
returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  him  from  the  cities  he  had 
dealt  withal,  as  great  forces  as  severally  he  could  get  from  them. 
And  having  assembled  the  Syracusiaos,  he  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  man  as  many  gallies  as  they  could^  and  make  trial  of 
a  battle  by  sea,  and  that  he  hoped  thereby  to  perform  somewhat 
to  the  benefit  of  the  war,  which  should  be  worthy  the  dan- 
ger. Hermocrates  also  was  none  of  the  least  means  of  getting 
them  to  undertake  the  Athenians  with  their  navy,  who  told 
them,  *  that  neitlier  the  Athenians  had  this  skill  by  sea  heredi- 

*  tary,  or  from  everlasting,  but  were  more  inland  men  than  the 
'  Syracusians,  and  forced,  to  become  seamen  by  the  Medes : 
'  and  that  to  daring  meu,  such  as  the  Athenians  are,  they  are 
'  most  formidable  that  are  as  daring  agunst  them.    For  where-* 

*  with  they  terrify  their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the 
'  advantage  of  power,  but  coMness  of  enterprising,  with  the* 

*  same  shall  they  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by  their  enemies. 
'  He  knew  it,"  he  said,  *  certainly  that  the  Syracusians  by 
'  their  unexpected  daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy, 
'  would  get  more  advantage  in  respect  of  the  fear  it  would 
'  cause,  than  the  Athenians  should  endamage  them  by  their 

<  odds  of  skill.'     He  bade  them  therefore,  >  to  make  trial  of 

<  their  navy,  and  to  be  afraid  no  longer.'  The  Syracusians  on 
these  persuasions  of  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates^  and  others,  if 
any  were,  became  now  extremely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea,  and 
presently  manned  their  gallies. 

Gylippus,  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew  out  his  whole  power 
of  land  soldiers  in  the  beginning  of  night,  meaning  to  go  himself 
and  assault  the  fortifications  in  Plemmyrium.  Withal  the 
gallies  of  the  Syracusians  by  appointment,  thirty-five  of  them 
came  up  towards  it  out  of  the  great  haven,  and  fortyfive  more 
came  about  out  of  the  little  haven,  where  also  was  their  arse- 
nal with  purpose  to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together 
to  Plemmyrium,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  troubled  on  both 
sides.  But  the  Athenians  having  quickly  manned  sixty  gallies 
to  oppose  them,  with  twenty-five  of  them  they  fought  with  the 
thirty-five  of  the  Svracusians  in  the.  great  haven,  and  with  the 
rest  went  to  meet  tnose  that  came  about  from  the  little  haven. ' 
And  these  fought  presently  before  the  mouth  of  the  great  haven, 
and  held  each  other  to  it  for  a  long  time ;  one  side  endeavour^ ' 
ing  to  force,  the  other  to  defend  the  entrance.  In  the  mean 
time  Gylippus  (the  Athenians  in  Plemmyrium  being  now  come 
down  to  the  water  side,  and  having  their  minds  busied  upon  the 
fight  of  the  gallies)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  on  a  sudden 
assaulted  the  fortifications  before  they  could  come  back  again  to«' 
defend  them  ;  and  possessed  first  the  greatest  and  afterwards 
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the!  two  letter :  for  they  that  watched  in  these,  when  they  saw 
the  greatest  sa  easily  taken,  diitst  stay  no  longer.  They  that 
fled  upon  the  losing  of  the  ftnt  wall,  and  put  themselves  into 
boots,  and  into  a  certain  ship,  got  hardly  into  the  camp; 
for  whilst  the  Syracusians  in  tbe  great  haven  had  yet  the 
better  in  the  fight  iqpon  the  water,  they  gave  them  chase 
with  one  nimble  gaily.  Biit  by  that  time  the  other  two 
walls  were  taken,  the  Synoosians  upon  the  water  were 
ovuncome^  and  the  Athenians  which  fled  fit>iii  those  two  walls, 
got  to  their  camp  with  more  eaae.  For  those  Sytaewian  gaU 
lies  that  fought  before  the  havens  mouth,  having  beaten  back 
the  Athenian,  enfeeied  in  disorder,  and  fttlmg  foul  one  on  an- 
other, gave  aiway  the  victory  unto  the  Athenians,  who  put  to 
flight  not  only  them,  hot  also  those  other  by  whom  they  had 
bdbre  been  overcome  witliin  the  haven,  and  sunk  eleven  gallies 
of  the  Synfccusians,  and  slew  most  of  the  men  aboard  them, 
save  only  the  men  of  three  galUes,  whom  they  took  alive.  Of 
their  own  gallies  they  lost  only  three. 

When  they  had  drawn  to  bmd  the  wrack  of  the  Syracusian 
mllies,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island  over  agaimrt 
Plemmyrium,  they  returned  to  thehr  camp.  The  Syracusians, 
though  such  weee  their  soccese  in  the  battle  by  sea,  yet  they 
won  the  fortification  in  Plemmyrium,  and  set  up  three  trophies, 
for  every  wall  one.  One  of  the  two  walls  last  taken,  they  de- 
molished, but  two  they  repaised  and  kept  mth  a  garriscm. 

At  the  taking  of  these  walls  many  men  were  shiia,  and  many, 
taken  alive,  ancTihdr  goods,  which  aH  together  was  a  great  mat- 
ter, were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using  these  works  for 
thdr  store-house,  there  was  in  then  mneh  wealtli  and  victual 
belonging  unta  merchants,  and  much  unto  captains  of  gallies : 
for  tbene  were  sails  within  it  for  forty  gallies,  besides  cmet  fur- 
niture, and  three  ^lies  drawn  to  land.  And  this  loss  of 
Plemmyrium  vras  it  that  most  and  principally  impaired  the 
Athenians  army.  For  the  entrance  of  their  provirion  was  now 
no  longer  safe,  (for  the  Syracusians  lying  against  them  there 
Willi  their  gallies,  kept  them  out)  and  nothing  cotdd  be  blought 
in  unto  them  but  by  fight,  and  the  army  iMesides  was  thereby 
otherwise  terrified  and  &ected. 

After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve  gallies  under  the 
command  of  Agathavchus  a  Syiacnsian.  Of  which  one  carried 
ambassadors  into  Peloponnesus  to  declare  what  hope  they  had 
now  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a  sharper  war 
in  Attica.  The  other  eleven  went  into  Italy,  upon  intelligence 
of  certain  vesseb  laden  with  commodities  coming  to  the  Athe- 
nians army :  which  also  they  met  with,  and  destmyed  most  of 
them  j  and  the  timber  which  for  buHding  of  galUn  the  Athe- 
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niana  bad  ready  firamed,  tfarjr  buhiad  m  the  tenitbrjf  of  Can^ 


Aftar  this  they  went  to  Loerij  and  riding  here,  there  came 
Halo  them  oae  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  men  of  arms  of  the 
Tliespiaas$  whwai  tlae  Syncasiana  took  aboard,  and  went 
homeward  by  the  coast.  The  Athenims  that  watched  for  kfaem 
ydih  twenty  gaUtce  at  Megara,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  men 
that  were  in  her,  but:  coidd  not  lake  the  rest :  so  tliat  they  es- 
eaped  thiough  to  Syneuae. 

There  was  also,  a  lig^  skaroiish  in  the  haven  of  Syraonas, 
abottt  the  piles  which  the  Symciisians  had  driven  dawn  before 
their  old  hartxnu:,  to  Ac  end  that  the  gallies  might  rkle  witUn^ 
and  the  Athenians  not  annoy  them  by  assault.  The  Atheniana 
haTiDg  brought  to  the  place  a  ship  of  hage  greatness,  fortified 
with  woodoD  larnsts^and  oovensd  against  fire,  caused  certain 
tmoa  with.litlle  boats  to  go  and  fasten  cords  unto  the  pile^  aod 
aa  bndce  tfajeii  up  with  oaaing.  Some  also  the  diTcra  did  cut 
op  with  saws.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  Syracueians  fVom  the 
harbour,  and  they  fram  die  great  ship  shot  at  each  other,  tiU  ia 
the  ead  the  greatest  part  c€  the  piles  were  by  the  Athenians 
gotten  up.  But  the  greateat  diAcirity  was  to  get  up  those 
piles  which  lay  hidden  ;  for  some  of  them  tliey  had  so  driren 
ia,  as  that  they  eaane  Jiot  above  the  water.  So  that  he  that 
sbould  eonae  near  was  in  danger  to  be  thrown  upon  them  as 
tqpoa  a  roek.  But  these  also  for  reward  the  dirers  went  down 
and  sawed  asunder.  But  the  Syracusians  continually  drove 
down  other  io  thdr  stead.  Other  devices  they  had  against 
each  other,  (as  was  not  unlikely  between  armies  so  near  op<^ 
posed)  and  many  light  akiraiishos  passed,  and  attempts  of  aH 
kinds  were  pat  in  eneeution. 

The  Syraoasians  moirovcr  sent  andiassadore,  some  Goiin-^ 
tlttam,  some  Ambmciots,  and  some  Laoedemonians,  unto  the 
cities  about  them,  to  let  tham  know  that  they  had  won  Plem<- 
myrium,  and  that  in  the  battle  i>y  sea,  they  were  not  overcome 
by  the  strength  of  the  .enemy,  bnt  by  their  own  disorder;  and 
abo  to  shew  what  hope  Aey  were  in,  in  other  respects,  and  to 
entreat  their  aid  both  of  sea  and  land  forces,  for  so  much  as^ 
the  Athemans  expecting  another  arnsy,  if  they  would  send  aid 
before  it  came,  wwreby  to  overthrow  that  which  th^  had  now 
theR^  the  war  would  be  at  an  end.  Thus  stood  tiie  a&irs  of 
Sicily* 

Demosthenes,  aa  soon  as  hia  forces  which  he  was  to  carry  to 
the  succour  of  those  in  Sicity  were  gotten  together,  put  to  sea 
ftom  iEgina,  and  sailing  into  Peloponnsaus,  joined  with  Cha- 
ricfes  and  tixt  thirty  sgailies  that  were  with  him.  And  having 
taken  aboard  sooEie  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives,  came  Io  Laeo*- 

G  c 
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nia,  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  territory  of  Epidaunis  Limm. 
Fro.m  thence  going  to  that  part  of  Laconia  which  is  over  against 
the  island  Cythera,  (where  is  a  temple  of  Apollo)  they  wasted 
a  part  of  the  country,  and  fortified  an  Isthmua  there,  both  that 
the  Helots  might  have  a  refuge  in  it^  running  away  from  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  that  free-booters  from  thence,  as  froia 
Pytus,  might  fetch  in  prizes  from  the  territory  adjoining.  As 
soon  as  the  place  was  taken  in,  Demosthenes  himself  went  on 
to  Corcyra  to  take  up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go 
thence  speedily  into  Sicily.  And  Charicles  having  staid  to 
finish,  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification,  went  afterwards 
with  bis  thirty  gallies  to  Athens,  and  the  Axg^ves  also  went 
home. 

The  same  winter  also  came  to  Athens  a  thousand  and  thr^ 
hundred  taigetiers,  of  those  called  Machcerophori,  ot  the  race  oi 
them  that  are  called  Dii^  and  were  to  have  gone  with  Daoo^ 
thenes  into  Sicily.  But  coming  too  late,  the  Athenians  .rp* 
solved  tp  send  them  back  agun  into  Thrace,  as  being  tpo 
chargeable  a  matter  to  entertain  them  only  for  the  war  in  JDcK 
celea;  for  their  pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma  a  man  by  th^ 
day*  For  Decdea  being  this  summer  fortified,  first  by  tbf) 
whole  army,  and  then  by  the  several  cities  maintained  with.:^ 
garrison  by  turns,  much  endamaged  the  Athenians,  and  W69kr 
ened  their  estate,  both  by  destroying  th^  commodities  and 
consuming  of  their  men,  so  as  noUiiog  more.  For  the  iformec 
invasions  having  been  short,  hindered  them  not  from  reapi^tf 
the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the  rest  of  the  time ;  but  now,  the 
enemy  continually  lying  upon  them,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
forces,  sometimes  of  necessity  with  the  ordinary  garrison  mak« 
ing  incursions,  and  fetching  in  booties,  Agis  the  king  of  Lace«- 
demon  being  always  there  m  person,  and  diligently  prosecuting 
the  war,  the  Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afflicted: 
for  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  but  also 
above  twenty  thousand  of  their  slaves  fled  over  to  the  enemy^ 
whereof  the  greatest  part  were  artificers. 

Besides  they  lost  all  their  sheep  and  ozjen.  And  by  the  con^ 
tinual  going  out  of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  excursions  to 
Decelea,  and  defending  the  country,  their  horses  became  pardy 
lamed  through  incessant  labour  in  •  rugged  ground,  and  partly 
wounded  by  the  enemy.  And  their  provision  which  formerly 
they  used  to  bring  in  from  Eubcea  by  Oropus,  the  shortest  way, 
through  Decelea  by  land,  they  were  now  forced  to  fetch  in  by 
sea,  at  great  cost,  about  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  And 
whatsoever  the  city  was  wont  to  be  served  withal  firom  without, 
it  now  wanted,  and  instead  of  a  city  was  become  as  it  were  a 
fort.    And  the  Athenians  watching  on  the  battlements  of  the 
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wall  tn  the  day  time  by  tai»hs,  but  in  the  niglit  botR  Winter  atnf 
summer  all  at  once,  (except  tTie  horsemen)  part  at  the  walfe, 
and  part  at  the  arms,  were  qtfite  tii^di  But  that  vrhich  pressed 
tliem  most,  was  that  they  harf  two  wars  at  once.  And  yet  their 
obstfnacy  was  so  great  as  no  man  would  have  believed,  till  hovV 
they' saw  it.  For  being  besieged  at  home,  from  the  fortificatioti 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  no  man  would' have  imagined,  that  th6y 
should  not  only  not  have  recalled  thi?ir  army  out  of  Sicily,  but 
have  also  besieged  Symcuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less  than 
Athens,  and  therein  so  much  to  have  exceeded  the  expectation 
of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  berth  in  power  and  courage,  (who 
in  the  beginning  of  this  war  conceived,  if  the  Peloponnesians 
invaded  their  territory,  some  of  them  that  they  might  hold' but 
two  years,  others  three,  no  man  more)  as  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  after  th^y  were  first  invaded,  they  shouM  Iwc  lin- 
dertslc^fi  an  expeditioh  Info  Scfly,"  afnd  being  eVeiy  waV  wfailt- 
cncd  rilready  by  the  former  war,  have  undergone  anoth^  iiolj 
Jhferiw  ISO  that  which  they  had  before  with  the  Peldpotm^iin^! 
Now  th€f?r  treasure  being  by  these  wars  and  by  the  Hetriiiient 
sustained  Irom  Decelea,  and  other  great  expences  th^t'<^ttie 
tip6n  ftem,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time  they  imposed  on 
such  a$  were  under  thei^  dominion,  a  twentieth  part  of  fill  gobd^ 
passing  br  sea,  for  a  tribute,  by  this^  meahs  to  improve  th^lr 
ebtnings  m.  For  their  expences  were  not  now  as  before,  but 
^  much  greater,  by  how  much  the  war  was  greater,  and  their 
#eventke besides  cutoff. 

*''The  Tliracians  therefore,  that  came  too  late  to  go  with  De- 
mosthenes, they  presently  sent  back,  as  being  unwiHing  tb 
lay  Out  money  ih  suA '  a  scareity  J  and  gave  the  charge  of  car- 
rying'them  back  to  Diotrephes,  with  command  as  he  went 
sflong  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the  EuripUs'*)'  if 
occ^asiott  served,  to  do  somewhat  against  the  enemy.  He  ac- 
cordingly landed  them  by  Tanagra,  and  hastily  fetched  in  some* 
small  booty.  Then  going  over  the  Euripus  from  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  he  disbarked  again  in  Boeotia,  and  led  his  soldiers  to-  ' 
w«mls  Mycalessus,  and  lay  all  night  at  the  temple  of  Mercury 
til^diseovered,  which  is  distant  from  Mycalessus  about  sixteeti 
furlof^s.  The  next  day  he  cometfa  to  the  city,  being  a  very 
great  one,  ai^  takelii  it.  For  they  kept  no  watch,  nor  ex- 
pected that  any  man  would  have  come  in  and  assaulted  them 
so  fkr  from  the  sea.  Their  walls  also  were  but  weak,  in  some 
places  fallea  down,  and  in  others  low  built,  and  their  gates 
open  through  security.  The  Thracians  entering  into  Mycalessus, 
spo9ed '  both  houses  and  temples,  slew  the  people  without 

-         ♦      •  Tli«  ftrn^ht  between  Eulttft  «mi  BttMia^ 
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mercy  on  old  or  yooDg^  but  killed  all  Ihey  could  light  oa,  bolh 
women  and  children^  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and  what- 
soever other  living  thing  they  saw*  For  the  nation  of  the 
Tbracians,  where  they  dare,  are  extreme  bloody,  equal  to  any 
of  the  Barbarians.  Insomuch  as  there  was  put  in  practice  at 
this  time,  besides  other  disorder,  all  forms  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined.  They  likewise  fell  upon  the  school-house 
(which  was  in  the  city  a  great  one,  and  the  chiULren  newjy  eo^ 
tered  into  it)  and  killed  them  every  one.  And  the  calamity  of 
the  whole  city,  as  it  was  as  great  as  ever  befel  any,  so  also  was 
it  more  unexpected,  and  more  bitter.  The  Thebaos  hearing 
of  it,  came  out  to  help  them ;  and  overtaking  the  Thractans 
before  they  were  gone  far,  both  recovered  the  booty,  and  chased 
them  to  the  Euripus,  and  to  the  sea^  where  the  gallics  lay  that 
brought  them.  Some  of  them  they  killed,  of  those  moat  in 
their  going  aboard.  For  swim  they  could  not ;  and  such  as  were 
in  the  small  boats,  when  they  saw  how  things  went  on  land, 
had  thrust  off  their  boats,  and  lay  without  ibe  Eunpus.  )n 
the  rest  of  the  retreat,  the  Thradana  behaved  themselves  not 
unhandsomely  against  the  Theban  horsemen,  by  whom  Ihey 
were  charged  first  i  but  running  out,  and  again  rallying  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  country,  de* 
fended  themselves  well,  and  lost  but  few  men  in  that  action. 
But  some  also  they  lost  in  the  city  itself,  whilst  they  staki  be- 
hind for  pillage.  But  in  the  whole,  of  thirteen  hundred  there 
were  slain  only  two  hundred  and  &fty.  Of  the  Thebans  4od 
Others  that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  were  dain,  hone- 
men  and  men  of  arms  one  with  another,  about  twenty ;  aiui 
amongst  them  Seirphoodas  of  Thebes,  one  of  the  governoi»ipf 
BoeoUa.  And  of  the  Mycalessians  there  perished  a  part.  Thus 
went  the  matter  at  M ycalessus,  the  loss  which  it  received  be- 
ing for  the  quantity  of  the  city^  no  less  to  be  lamented  than  any 
that  happened  in  the  whde  war. 

Demosthenes  going  from  Corcyra,  after  his  fortifying  in  La- 
conia^  found  a  ship  lying  at  Phia  of  Ells,  and  in  her  certain 
men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  ready  to  go  into  Sicily.  The  ship  he 
sunk,  but  the  men  escaped,  and  aflerwarda  getting  another 
ship,  went  on  in  their  voyi^. 

After  this,  DemosUieaes  bdng  about  Zacyntihus  and  Cqdial- 
lenia,  took  aboard  their  men  of  arms,  and  sent  to  Naupactus 
for  the  M essenians.  From  thence  be  crossed  over  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzea,  and  Anactorium,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Athenians.  While  he  was  in  these  partej  he  met 
with  Eurymedon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  been  sent  in  winter 
unto  the  army  with  commodities,  who  told  him  amongst  other 
things,  how  he  had  heard  by  the  way  after  he  was  at  sea,  that 
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Ae  Syracuiiaos  had  won  Pleaimyriniii.  Cooon  also  tbe 
Oftptain  of  Naapactus  csimt  to  diem,  aad  rebted  thai  the 
twenty-five  gallies  of  Corinlh  tbat  lay  brfore  Naupactus  would 
not  give  over  war,  and  yet  delayed  to  fight;  and  therefore  de- 
aired  to  have  some  gallies  sent  him,  as  beiBg  unable  with  bis 
eighteen  to  give  battle  to  twenty-five  of  the  enemy.  Where- 
upon Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sent  twenty  gallies  motie 
to  those  at  Sf  aupactus,  the  mmblest  of  tiie  wbde  fleet,  by  Co- 
non  himself;  and  weot  themsdves  about  furnishing  of  what 
belonged  to  the  army*  Of  whom  Eorymedon  went  toXiorcyra, 
and  having  Appointed  them  tbe«e  to  man  fifteen  gallies,  levied 
men  of  arms ;  for  now  giving  over  his  eourse  to  Athena,  he 
joined  with  Demosthenes,  as  haviog  been  elected  with  htm,  in 
the  charge  of  geneial ;  and  Demosthenes  tX)ok  up  slingers  atid 
dartens  in  the  parts  about  Acamania. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Syracusians,  which  after  the  takitrg 
of  Plemmyrium  had  been  sent  unto  the  cities  about,  having 
tiow  obtained,  and  te^ied  an  army  amongst  them,  were  oon* 
ducting  the  same  to  Syracuse.  But  Nicias  upon  inteliigenee 
hereof,  sent  unto  sttch  cities  of  the  Si^li  as  had  the  pasaages 
and  were  their  confederates,  the  Centoripines,  Halicycsdaos, 
and  otheta,  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  go  by,  but  to  unite 
themselves  and  stop  them ;  for  that  they  would  not  so  much 
as  ofier  to  pass  any  other  way,  seeing  the  Agiigofttines  had  al- 
ready denied  (^m.  When  the  Sicilians  *>  were  marching,  the 
SicuUt,  as  the  Athenians  had  desired  them,  put  themselves 
in  ambush  in  three  several  places,  and  setting  upon  them  un- 
awares, and  on  a  sudden,  slew  about  eight  hundred  of  them, 
and  ali  the  ambassadors,  save  only  one,  a  Corinthian,  which 
coaducted  the  rest  that  escaped,  being  about  fifteen  hundred, 
to  Syracuse. 

About  the  same  time  canoe  unto  them  also  the  aid  of  the 
CaraariniBaiis,  &re  hundred  men  of  arms,  three  hundred  dart- 
ers, and  three  hundred  archers.  Also  the  Geloans  sent  them 
men  for  five  ^lies,  besides  four  hundred  darters,  and  two 
hundred  horsemen.  For  now  all  Sicily  (except  the  Agrigen- 
tinea,  who  were  nentml)  but  all  the  rest,  who  before  stood 
looking  on,  came  in  to  the  Symcusian  side  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Nevertheless;,  the  Synicusians  after  tUs  Mow  received 
amon^  the  Sica^  hM  their  hands,  and  assaulted  not  the 
Athenians  for  a  while. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  having  their  army  now  ready, 
trrossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the  continent  X  with  the  whole 

I  The  continent  about  Acaroanm^for  ilicre  was  Demosthenes  ^  and  at  Cor^ra 
Wto  Ettrymedon. 
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army  to  the  promontory  of  Iftpygia.  From  thence  they  went  to 
the  Chaerades^  islands  of  lapygia,  and. here  took  in  certain 
lapygian  darters^  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  tX 
the  Messapian  nation.  Aild  having  renewed  a  certain  ancient 
alliance  with  Artas,  who  reigned  there,  and  granted  them  those 
darters,  they  went  thence  to  Metapontium,  a  city  of  Italy. 
There  'hy  virtue  of  a  league  they  got  two  gallies,  and  two 
hundred. darters,  which  taken  aboaurd,  they  kept  along  the 
shwe  till  they  came  to  the  territory  of  Thuria.  Here  they 
found*the  adverse  Action  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately 
driven  out  into  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to  mus- 
ter their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if  any  were  left  beUnd, 
and  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join  with  them  freely  in  the  war, 
(and  as  things  stood)  to  have  for  friends  and  enemies  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  they  staid  about  that  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Thurians. 

The  Peloponnesians  and  the  rest,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
!n  the  twenty-five  gallies  that,  for  safeguard  of  the  ships,  lay 
opposite  to  the  gallies  before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  them^ 
^Ives  for  battle,  and  with  more'  gallies,  so  as  they  were  little 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athenians,  went  to  an  an- 
chor under  Erineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhypica,  The  place  where 
they  rid,  was  in  form  like  a  half-moon,  and  their  land  forces 
they  had  ready  on  either  side  to  assist  them,  both  Cotinthiaos 
and  other  their  confederates  of  those  parts,  embattled  upon 
the  points  of.  the  promontory,  and  their  gallies  made  up  tk^ 
space  between,  under  the  command  of  Polyantbes  a  Corinthian. 
Against  these  the  Athenians  came  up  with  thirty-three  gallies 
from  Naupactus,  commanded  by  Diphilus.  The  Corinthians 
at  first  lay  still,  but  afterwards  when  they  saw  their  time,  and 
the  signal  given,  they  charged  the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  be- 
gun. They  held  each  other  to  it  long.  The  Athenians  sunk 
three  gallies  of  the  Corinthians.  And  though'  none  of  their 
own  were  sunk,  yet  seven  were  made  unservieeable,  which  hav- 
ing encountered  the  Corinthian  gallies  a  head,  were  torn  on 
both  sides  between  the  beak  and  the  oios,  by  the  beaks  of  the 
Corinthian  gallies,  made  stronger  for  the  same  purpose.  After 
they  had  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  so  as  both  sides  chal- 
lenged the  victory,  (though  yet  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the 
wrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  main,  and  because  the 
Corinthians  came  not  out  to  renew  the  fight)  they  at  length 
parted.  There  was  no  chasing  of  men  that  fled,  nor  a  pri- 
soner taken  on  either  side,  because  the  Peloponnesians  and  Co- 
rinthians fighting  near  the  land,  easily  escaped,  nor  was  there 
any  gaily  of  the  Athenians  sunk.  But  when  the  Athenians 
were  gone  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Corinthians  presently  set  up 
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a  tjropby  aa  victors^  in  regard  that  more  of  the  Atheniaa  gal- 
lies  were  made  unserviceable  than  of  theirs  j  and  thought  them- 
selves not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
others  thought  themselves  not  to  have  had  the  better.  For  the 
Corinthians  think  they  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not 
much  the  worse;  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the  worse, 
when  they  have  not  much  the  better.  And  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  gone,  and  their  army  by  land  dissolved,  the 
Athenians  also  set  up  a  trophy  in  Achaia  as  if  the  victory  had 
been  theirs,  distant  from  Erineus,  where  the  Peloponnesians 
rid,  about  twenty  furlongs.  This  was  the  success  of  that  battle 
by  sea. 

Demosthenes  and  £urymedon,  after  the  Thurians  had  put 
in  readiness  to  go  with  them  seven  hundred  men  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  darters,  commanded  their  gallies  to  go  along  the 
coast  to  Croton,  and  conducted  their  land  soldiers,  having  first 
taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  of  the  river  Sycaris, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Thurians.  But  coming  to  the  river 
Hylia%  upon  word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if 
the  army  went  through  their  territory,  it  should  be  against  their 
will,  they  marched  down  to  the  sea  side,  and  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hylias,  where  they  staid  all  that  night,  and  were  met 
))y  their  gallies. 

.  The  next  day  embarkinp^,  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and 
touched  at  every  town  saving  Locri  till  they  arrived  at  Petra, 
\u  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time,  upon  Intelligence  of  their 
coming  on,  resolved  to  try  again  what  they  could  do  with  their 
navy,  and  with  their  new  supplv  of  landmen,  which  they  had 

fotten  together  on  purpose,  to  nght  with  the  Athenians,  before 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should  arrive.  And  they  fur- 
nished their  navy  both  otherwise,  according  to  the  advantages 
they  had  learnt  in  the  last  battle,  and  also  made  shorter  the 
heads  of  their  gallies,  and  thereby  stronger,  and  made  beaks  to 
them  of  a  great  thickness,  which  they  also  strengthened  with 
rafters  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  gallies,  both  within  and  with- 
put,  of  six  cubits  long,  in  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians  had 
armed  their  gallies  ahead  to  fight  with  those  before  Naupactus. 
For  the  Syracusians  made  account  tliat  against  the  Athenian 
gallies  not  so  built,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to 
meet  the  enemy  ahead,  as  upon  the  side,  by  fetching  a  compass, 
they  could  not  but  have  the  better;  and  that  to  fight  in  the 
great  haven  many  gallies  in  not  much  room,  was  an  advantage 
to  them,  for  that  using  to  direct  encounter,  they  should  break 
with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  the  hollow  and  infirm  foreparts 
of  the  gallies  of  their  enemies  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  in  that 
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naif ow  rodm^  vtmiA  want  mcanff  bolii  to  g9  Hbeiit,  and  lo  for 
tbnntgh  them,  whklt  wtis  the  point  of  art  tliejr  mogt  yelkd  ok. 
For  as  for  Am  passing  tfaiot^h,  they  vrould'  Imder  it  them^ 
selres  as  much  as  they  oooM,  and  for  fetohing  compasS)  the 
streigbtness  of  the  [dace  woold  not  saffer  it.  *  And  thftt  figtrting 
ahead,  vbich  seented  before  to  be  want  of  skiH  in  the  masteia 
[to  do  olherwisej  was  it  they  would  now  prlndpaRy  mAe  ase 
of ;  for  in  this  would  be  their  principal  advantage.  For  the 
Athenians^  if  overcome,  would  have  no  retiring  but  to  theUM, 
which  was  but  a  little  way  off,  and  little  in  compass,  near  tbeir 
own  camp,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  haven  themselves  should  be 
masterS)  and  the  enemy  bemg  prest,  could  not  choose,  thremgiug 
together  into  a  little  room,  and  all  into  one  and  the  same  pteoe, 
but  diacirder  one  another,  which  was  indeed  the  thing  that  in  all 
theitf  baittles  by  sea,  did  the  Athenians  the  greatest  hun^  (hav«« 
ing  not  as  the  Syracunaos  had  the  Uberty  of  the  whole  haven  Id 
retire  unto)  and  to  go  about  into  a  place  of  more  room,  they 
having  it  in  their  power  to  set  upon  them  from  the  main  sea^ 
and  to  retire  ag^  ait  pleasure,  they  should  never  be  ahfe^ 
ospocit^haring  Ftemmmnm  for  enemy,  and  the  haven^  ffieoth 
ftol  being  large.  The  hyracusians  having  devised  thus  nnteh 
over  and  above  then-  former  skiU  and  strength,  and  for  more 
confident  now  since  the  former  battle  by  sea,  assauUed  tiiem 
both  with  their  army  and  with  their  navy  at  once.  The  hnd^ 
BGien  froim  the  city  .Gylippusdrew  sooner  out  a  little,  and  brought 
them  to  the  wall  of  the  Athenian  camp,  upon  the  side  towards 
the  city  i  and  from  Olympicum,.  the  men  of  arms,  ail  that  were 
there,  ond  the  horsemen  and  light*armed  of  the  Syraousian^ 
cjame  up  to  the  wall  on  the  otlier  si4e. «  And  by  and  by  after 
came  sailing  forth  also  the  gallies  of  the  Syracusians  and  thek 
confederates*  The  Athenians  that  thought  at  first  they  would 
have  made  the  attempt  only  widi  tiierr  land  men,  seeing  ato 
the  gallies  on  a  sudden  coming  towards  them,  were  in  oon* 
fusion,  and  some  of  them  put  themselves  in  order  upon  ami  be«> 
fore  the  walls,  against  those  that  came  from  the  city,  and  others 
went  out  to  meet  the  horsemen  and  darters,  that  were-coming 
in  great  numbers  and  withspeedfrom  Olympicum,  and  the  parts 
without.  Others  again  went  aboard,  and  withal  came  to  aid 
those  ashore ;  but  when  the  gallies  were  manned,  they  put  off, 
being  seventy-five  in  number,  and  those  of  Syracuse  about 
eighty.  Having  q»ent  much  of  the  di^  in  chaiging  and  retb- 
ing,  and  trying  each  other,  and  performed  nottnng  worth  the 
mentioning,  save  that  the  Syracusians  sunk  a  gaily  or  two  of 
the  Athenians,  they  parted  ^ain,  and  the  land  soldieis  leUred 
at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the  Athenian  camp.*  The 
next  day  the  Syracusians  lay  stiH,  without  riiowing  any  sign  of 
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Trittt  they  fntMt  to^do;  Vtt  Mich»  string  tlitti  ftfie  bsMe  by 
sea  wad  with  eqcnMy^  and  ioMgiMDg  tfaal  tfaejr  4v««k|i  figlit 
again,  made  the  captains  to  repair  their  gallies,  6iMli«ft  had  been 
tern,  a^d  two  great  ships  ta  be  mooted,  witbcm^  those  piles  which 
be  had  drives  into  the  seal  belbte  his  gallies^  to<be  imrtead^ef  a 
ha^n  ^nekeed.  These  ships  he  placed  about  two  aeies  breadth 
asaader,  to  the  end  of  any  gaily  >ehaDced  to  be  pvessod)  it  might 
safely  ran  ift^  and  againf  go  safely  out  at  leistire*  In  p^onaing 
of  this,  the  Atlienians  spent  a  whole  day  from  OKnniog  antil 
night. 

Tlie  next  day  the  Smeasians  assaalted  the  Athenianaagain 
with  the  same  foteea  both  by  sea  and  land^  that  they  bad*  Ame 
before^  bat  begHMs  earlier  in  the  moraing,  aod  beia^  opposed 
fleet  agaibst  fleet,  theydrew-oota  great  part  of  the  day'niyw 
agabu,  as  bfefiore,  in  atteaiptSng  upon  each  oth<tf  withoat  liflbeit 
TilL  at  last  Amton  «he  sdn  of  Pyirluehus  a  Coriothiaa,  the 
most  expert  master  that  <he  Syracusians  had  in  their  fleet,  *pet^^ 
saaded  the  commanders  of  the  navy  to  send  tosoeh  in  tl^  city* 
as  it  belonged  to,  and  coinmaad  that  the  nHtfket  ^shoold^be 
apeed]ly4[ep%  at  the*  sea  side,  and  to  ^compel  eveiy  man  to  brii^ 
thither  whatsoever  he  had  iit  for  meat)  and  there  to^H  itytbal 
the  matiners  dirtmrinng  might  presently  dine  bv  the  galtiea 
sides,  and  qaickly  agadn  anloohed  for,  assault  the  Atbeakns 
afre^  the  same  day* 

ThiaaiMce  "being"  liloed,  they  «iefit  a  riieflsenger,  and  tha 
Meriiet  was  furnished.  And  %he  Syiacosiaiw  saddeijly  rowcid 
astern  towards  tfieeity,  and  dishaAing  dined  ^Ihi^re  right  oa  lUt 
afaoretf  The  A<theiHan9  supposing  they  had  retired  tdwakdrth^ 
City  as  vamffiisfaed,  landed  at  leisure^  and  amongst  otheirbost* 
Bess,  went  about  tlie  dressing  of  tfheir  dn^fier,'  as  not  expecting  to 
Kave-  fought  again  the  same  day."  fittt  the  Syracu^ans  sod^ 
denly  going  aboatd,  eame  towards  them  i^ain*  And 'the  AtheU 
•nians  t»  great  tumult,  and  for  the  most  part  tmdhied,  embaiiti- 
ing  disorderly,  at  length  with  much  ado^weot  out  to  meet  them. 
fW  a  while  they  heM  their  halids  on  both  sides,  and  but  ob^ 
served  each  otiier  r  but  anon  after*  the  Athenians  fliought  not 
fit  by  hunger  dalljping  to  overcome  themselves  with  thetf  own 
labour,  bvit  rstther  to  Sgtit  as  soon  as  they  could ;  and 'there- 
upon at  once  with  a  joiat  «hout,  charged  the  enemy,  and- the 
4ght  began.  The'Sjfaeusians  r«f3eived  and  lestsled  tfiehhcharge ; 
and  fighting  as  they  had  b^fere  determmed,  mMr  their  glares 
head  to  head  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  piOTided  with 
Hieabs  for  tihe  purpose,  brake  the  galiies  of  the  Athenians  veiy 
much,  between  the  heads  of  the  galiies  and  the  oersi  The 
Athenians  Were  also  annoyed  nmch  by  the  darters  fton^  l!be 
^eefcs^  bat  m«iek  more  by  ^oseSyracauans^' who  going  about 
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in  sitray  boBt%  pused  under  the  lowBof  the  oan  of  the  eoe^ 
mies  gallies,  and  coming  close,  to  Iheir slides,  threw  their  darts 
at  tihe  tnarioefs  from  thence. 

The  Syracusiaos  having  fought  in  this  manner  with  the  nU 
moQt  of  their  strength,  in  the  end  got  the  victory,  and  the  Athe- 
nians between  the  two  ships  escaped  into  their  harbour.  The 
Syracusian  gallies  chased  tbem  as  far  as  to  those  ships,  bat  the 
dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts  over  the  entrance  of  the  har«- 
bour,  forbad  them  to  follow  any  further.  Yet  there  were  two 
gallies,  which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory  approached  them, 
hut  were  both  lost,  of  which  one  with  her  men  and  all  was 
taken.  The  Syraeusiaas  after  they  had  sunk  seven  gallies  of 
the  Athenians,  and  torn  many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken 
some  aKve,  and  killed  others,  retired,  and  for  both  the  battles 
erected  trophies,  and  had  already  an  assured  hope,  of  being  far 
superior  by  sea,  and  also  made  account  to  subdue  the  army  by 
land.    And  they  prepared  to  assault  them  again  in  both  kinds. 

In  the  mean  time  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived  with 
the  Athenian  supply,  being  about  seventy-three  gallies,  und  men 
of  arms  of  their  own  and  oif  their  confederates  about  five  thou« 
sand  Besides  darters,  as  well  Barbarians  as  Greeks,  not  a  few, 
and  dingers  and  archers,  and  all  othet  provision  sufficient.  For 
the  present  it  not  a  little  daunted  the  Syracusiaos  and  their  cour 
federates  to  see  no  end  of  their  danger,  and  that  not  withstandr 
ing  the  fortifying  in  Decelea,  another  army  should  come  now, 
equal  and  like  unto  their  former,  and  that  their  power  should 
be  so  great  in  every  kind.  And  on  the  other  side  it  was  a  kind 
of  strengthening  after  weakness  to  the  Athenian  army  that  was 
there  beJPore.  Demosthenes  when  he  saw  how  things  stood,  and 
thinking  it  unfit  to  loiter  and  fall  into  NIcias's  case,  (for  Ni* 
cias  who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he  set  not 
presently  upon  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at  Catena,  both  grew  into 
contempt,  and  was  prevented  also  by  the  coming  of  Gylippu^ 
thither  with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus.  The  which,  if  Ni* 
cias  had  gone  ^^abst  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been  so  much 
as  sent  for.  For  supposing  themselves  to  have  been  strong 
enough  alone,  they  had  at  once  both  found  themselves  too  wes£ 
and  the  city  been  enclosed  with  a  wall,  whereby,  though  they 
bad  sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did.  De- 
mosthenes I  say  considering  this,)  and  that  he  also  even  at  the 
present,  and  the  same  day  was  most  terrible  to  the  enemy,  in* 
tended  with  all  speed  to  make  use  of  this  present  terribleness  of 
the  army.  And  having  observed  that  the  cross  wall  of  the  Sy-> 
racusians  wherewith  they  hindered  the  Athenians  from  enclosing 
the  city,  was  but  single,  and  that  if  they  could  be  masters  of 
the  ascent  to  Epipol®,  and  again  of  the  camp  there,  the  same 
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might  easily  be  taken,  (fornone  would  have  stood  agEinrt  them) 
hasted  to  put  it  ta  trial,  and  thought  it  his  shortest  way  to  the 
dispatching  of  the  war.  For  either  he  diould  have  success  he 
thought,  and  so  win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  thearmy^ 
and  no  longer  witliout  purpose  consume  both  the  Athenians 
there  with  him,  and  the  whole  state*  The  Athenians  therefore 
went  out,  and  first  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Syracusians  about 
the  river  Anapus,  and  were  the  stronger  as  at  first,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  For  the  Syracusians  durst  neither  way  go  out  against 
them^  but  only  with  their  horsemen  and  darters  from  Olym- 
picum. 

After  this  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  wall  whkh 
the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  city  withal^  with  en-^ 
gines;  but  seeing  the  engines  were  burnt  by  the  defendants 
fighting  from  the  wall,  and  that  having  assaulted  it  in  divers 
parts  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  be  was  notwithstanding  put 
back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  time  no  longer,  but  (having 
gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  in  commisraoa  there- 
ttt^o)  to  put  in  execution  his  design  for  Epipda,  as  was  be^ 
fore  intended.  By  day  it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be 
^scovered,  either  in  their  approach,  or  in  their  ascent.  Har* 
ing  therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days  proviabn  of 
victoal,  and  all  the  masons  and  woritmen,  as  also  store  of  cast-f 
ing  weapons,  and  whatsoever  they  might  need  if  they  ovevcame, 
for  fortification,  he  and  Eurymedon,  and  Menander^  with  the 
whole  army,  marched  about  midnight  to  Epipolss^  leaving 
Nicias  in  the  camp.  Being  come  to  EpipoliB  at  Euryalus 
(where  also  the  army  went  up  before)  they  were  not  only  not 
discovered  by  the  Syracusians  that  kept  the  watch^  but  ascendr 
ing  took  a  certsun  fortification  of  the  Syracusians  there,  and 
killed  part  of  them  that  kept  it.  But  the  greatest  number  es^ 
caping,  ran  presently  to  the  camps,  of  which  there  west  in 
EpipolsB  three  walled  about  without  the  city,  one  of  Syracu^ 
sians,  one  of  other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confedenites,  and  car- 
ried the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told  it  to  those  six  hun- 
dred Syracusians  that  kept  this  part  of  Epipol®  at  the  first, 
who  presently  went  forth  to  meet  them.  But  Demosthenes 
and  the  Athenians  lighting  on  them,  though  they  fought  va- 
liantly, put  them  to  flight,  and  presently  marched  on,  making 
use  of  the  present  heat  of  the  army  to  finish  what  he  came  for, 
before  it  were  too  late.  And  others  going  on,  in  their  first 
course  took  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusians,  they  flying  that 
kept  it,  and  were  throwing  down  the  battlements  thereof.  The 
Sjnracusians  and  their  confederates,  and  Gylippus  and  those 
with  him,  came  out  to  meet  thenf  from  their  camps :  but  be- 
cause the. attempt  was  unexpected,  and  in  the  night,  they 
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ehai]^d  the  Athenians  tunorously^  and  were  even  at  first  forced 
to  retire.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  more  out  of  order, 
chiefly  as  having  already  gotten  the  victory,  but  desiring  also 
quickly  to  pass  through  all  that  remained  yet  unfoughten  with, 
(lest  through  their  remissness  in  following,  they  might  again 
rally  themselves)  the  Boeotians  witlistood  them  first,  and  charg- 
ing, forced  them  to  turn  their  backs,  /^ndjiere  the  Athenians 
were  mightily  in  disorder  and  perplexed,  so  that  it  hath  been 
very  hard  to  be  informed  of  any  side,  in  what  manner  each 
thing  passed.  For  if  in  the  day  time,  when  things  are  better 
sjseQ,  yet  they  that  are  present  cannot  tell  how  all  things  go, 
save  only  what  every  man  with  much  ado  seeth  near  unto  him- 
self: how  then  in  a  battle  by  night,  (the  only  one  that  hap- 
pened between  great  armies  in  all  this  war)  can  a  man  know 
any  thing  for  certain  ?  For  though  the  moon  shined  bright,  yet 
they  saw  not  one  another  no  otherwise  than  (as  by  moon-light 
was  likely)  so  as  to  see  a  body,  but  not  be  sure  whether  it  were 
a  Iriend,  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on  both  sides  being 
not  a  few  in  number,  had  but  little  ground  to  turn  in.  Of  the 
Athenians,  some  were  already  overcome,  others  went  on  in 
their  first  way.  Also  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
already  part  gotten  up,  and  part  ascending,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  march ;  for  that  the  Athenians  once  tamed  their 
backs,  all  before  them  was  in  confusion ;  and  it  was  hafd  to 
disttingulsh  of  any  thing  for  the  noise.  For  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  prevailing,  encouraged  each  other,  and 
received  the  assailants  with  exceeding  great  shouts,  (for  they 
Kad  no  other  means  in  the  night  to  express  themselves.)  And 
the  Athenians  sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  be- 
fore them,  though  friends,  and  of  the  number  of  those  that  fled. 
Ajid  by  often  asking  the  word,  there  being  no  other  means  of 
distinction,  all  asking  at  once,  they  both  made  a  great  deal  of 
stir  amongst  themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  tlie  enemy. 
But  they  did  not  in  like  manner  know  the  word  of  the  Syracu- 
sians, because  these  being  victorious  and  undistracted,  knew 
one  another  better.  So  that  when  they  lighted  on  any  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the 
enemy  escaped,  as  knowing  the  watch-word  ;  but  they,  when 
they  could  not  answer,  were  slain.  But  that  which  hurt  them 
most  was  the  tune  of  the  Paean  *,  which  being  in  both  armies 
the  same,  drove  them  to  their  wits  end.  For  the  Argives  and 
CorcyrsBans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on  the  Athenians 
part,  when  they  sounded  the  Psean,  terrified  the  Athenians  on 


•  A  hymn  witli  trnnti^ctt  or  other  lou<i  mnsic,  bo<1i  l)f  fore  nni  after  battle. 
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one  side,  and  the  eneiqy  terrified  them  with  the  like  on  the 
other  side.  Wherefore  at  the  last  falling  one  upon  another  in 
divers  parts  of  the  army,  friends  against  friends,  and  country- 
men against  countrymen,  they  not  only  tenified  each  other, 
but  came  to  hand-strokes,  and  could  hardly  again  be  parted. 

As  they  fled  before  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent  from 
EpIpolsB,  by  which  they  were  to  go  back,  being  but  streight, 
many  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from  the  rocks  and  died 
so ;  and  of  the  i est  that  got  down  safely  into  the  plain,  though 
the  greatest  part,  and  all  that  were  of  the  old  army,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  escaped  into  the  camp,  yet  of  these 
that  came  last,  some  lost  their  way,  and  straying  in  the  fields, 
when  the  day  came  on,  were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusian  horsei^en 
that  ranged  the  country  about. 

The  next  day  the  Syracusians  erected  two  trophies,  one  in 
Epipol®  at  the  ascent,  and  another  where  the  first  check  was 
given  by  the  Boeotians.  The  Athenians  received  their  dead 
under  truce ;  and  many  there  were  that  died,  both  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  confederates.  But  tlie  arms  taken,  were 
more  than  for  the  number  of  the  slain :  for  of  such  as  were 
forced  to  quit  their  bucklers,  and  leap  down  from  the  rocks, 
though  some  perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that  t^ 
caped. 

.  After  this,  the  Syracusians  having  by  such  unlooked  for 
prosperity  recovered  their  former  courage,  sent  Sijcanus  with 
fifteen  gallies  to  Agrigentum  being  in  sedition,  to  bring  that 
city  if  they  could  to  their  obedience.  And  Gylippus  went 
again  to  the  Sicilian  cities  by  land,  to  raise  yet  another  army, 
as  being  in  hope  to  take  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  by  assaujl^ 
considering  how  the  matter  had  ffone  in  Epipolse, 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian  generals  went  to  council 
upon  their  late  overthrow,  and  present  general  weakness  of  the 
army.  For  they  saw,  not  only  that  their  designs  prospered  not, 
but  that  the  soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying.  For  they 
were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a  double  cause ; 
this  being  the  time  of  the  year  most  obnoxious  to  diseases,  and 
the  place  where  they  lay  mocnrish  and  noisome.  And  all  tilings 
else  appeared  desperate.  li^ 

Demosthenes  thought  fit  to  stay  no  longer;  and  since  the 
execution  of  his  design  at  Eoipolffi  had  failed,  delivered  his 
opinion  '  for  going  but  of  the  havQn  whilst  the  seas  were  open, 
'  and  whilst,  at  least  with  this  addition  of  gallies,  they  were 
*  stronger  than  the  army  of  the  enemy.  For  it  was  better/  he 
saki,  '  for  the  city  to  make  war  upon  those  which  fortify 
^  against  them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracusians,  seeing 
^  they  cannot  npw  be  easily  overcome;  and  there  was  no.rea- 


--r 
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«  son  why  they  should  spend  much  money  In  lyings  before  the 
^  city.'    This  was  the  opinion  of  DetnostheileB. 

NiciaS;  though  he  also  thought  their  eslMe  bad,  yet  was  on* 
willing  to  have  their  weakness  diseoveied,  and  by  decreeing  of 
their  departure  openly  with  the  votef  of  many,  to  make  known 
the  same  to  the  enemy.  ¥ot  if  at  any  time  they  had  a  mind 
to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able  to  do  it  secretly.  Be- 
sides, the  estate  of  the  enemy,  in  as  much  as  he  understood  it 
better  than  the  rest,  put  him  into  some  hope  that  it  might  yet 
grow  worse  than  their  own,  in  case  they  pressed  the  f»iege, 
especially  being  already  masters  of  the  sea  far  and  near  with 
their  present  fleet.  There  was  moreover  a  party  for  the  Athe« 
nians  in  Syracnse  that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  then* 
hands,  and  that  sent  messengers  unto  him,  and  suffered  him 
not  to  rise  and  be  gone.  AH  which  he  knowing,  though  he 
were  in  truth  doubtftil  what  opinion  to  be  of,  and  did  ncft  yet* 
consider;  nevertheless  openly  in  his  speech,  he  wius  against  tfatf 
withdrawing  the  army^  and  said,  <  that  he  was  sure  the  p)H>pfe 

<  of  Athens  would  take  it  ill,  if  he  went  thence  without  theif' 
'  Older :  for  that  they  were  not  to  have  such  judges  as  shouM 

'  give  sentence  upon  their  own  sight  of  things  done,  latber  fchaa.\ 
'  upon  the  report  of  calumniators,  but  such  as  wottM  beKeve  ^hat- 
'  soever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse  them  of.   That  maoy^, 

*  nay  most  of  the  soldiers  here,  who  now  cry  out  upon  theilr  mi-^ 

<  sery,  Will  there  cry  out  on  the  contrary,  and  say  the  generab^ 

<  have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come  away  for  a  bribe.  That  he' 
^  would  not  therefore,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  Athenians  so 
^  well,  choose  to  be  put  to  death,  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a' 

<  dishonorable  crime  by  the  Athenians,  rather  than  if  he  musl^ 
'  needs  do  one,  to  sufier  the  same  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  by ' 
'his  own  adventure.    And  yet  he  said  the  stale  of  the  Sy*-' 

*  racusians  was  still  inferior  to  their  own  :   for  paying  nm^h 

*  money  to  strangers,  and  laying  out  much  more  on  forta-with- 
'  out  and  about  the  city,  having  also  had  a  great  navy  a  year* 
'  already  in  pay,  they  must  needs  want  money  at  last,  and  Ml 

*  these  things  fail  them.     For  they  have  spent  already  two 

*  thousand  talents,  and  are  much  in  debt  besides.  And  whenso^- 

*  ever  they  shall  give  over  this  course,  and  make  pay  no  longer, 

*  their  strength  is  gone,  as  being  auxiliary,  and  not  constrained 
'  to  follow  the  war,  as  the  Athenians  are.  Therefore  it  was  fit,' 
he  said,  *  to  stay  close  in  the  city,  and   not  to  go  away,  as  if 

*  they  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were  much  supe* 

*  nor.* 

Nicias,  wh^n  he  spake  thu^,  assured  them  of  it,  as  knowing  the 
state  of  Syracuse  precisely,  and  their  want  of  money;  and  that 
there  wi^e  some  that  desired  to  betmy  the  «ity  to  the  Ath^- 
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nians^  and  sentiiiin  word  sot  to.  go.  Withal,  he  had  ww  con- 
fidence in  the  fleets  which  as  bang  before  overcooiej  he  had 
not.  As  for  lying  where  they  did,  D^ososthenes  ^ would,  by  no 
means  hear  of  it.  But  if  the  army  might  not  be  carried. away 
without  order  from  the  AtheniaiiSy  but  must,  needs  stay  in  Sicily^ 
then  he  said  they  might  go  to  Thapsas,  orCatana^  from  whence 
by  their  land-men  they  might  invade  and  turn. much  of  the 
country  to  them,  and  wasting  the  fields  of  the  enemies,  weaken 
the  Syracusians,  and  be  to  fight  with  their  gallies  in  the  main  sea, 
and  not  in  a  narrow  (which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy)  but 
in  a  wide  place,  wheie  the  benefit  of  skill  should  be  theirs^  and 
where  they  should  not  be  forced  in  charging  and  retiring,  to 
come  up,  and  fall  off  in  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  In 
sum,  he  said  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where  they  were,  but 
with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying  the  matter,  to.  arise  and  be 
gone,  Eorymedon  also  gave  the  like  oonnsel.  Nevertiieless 
upon  the  contradiction  of  Nieias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  sk>tb 
and  procrastination  in  the  business,  and  a  suspicion  withal,  that 
the  assevearation  of  Nieias  was  grounded  on  somewhat  that  he 
knew  above  the  rest,  and  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their 
jgoing  thence,  and  staid  upon  the  place. 

In  the  meltn  time  Gylippus  and  Sycanus  returned  unto  Syra- 
cuse. Sycanus  without  his  purpose  at  Agrigentum  (for  whilst 
he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  sedition  which  had  been  raiiaed  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Syracusians,  was  turned  into  firiendship ;) .  but  Gy- 
lippus not  without  another  great  army  out  of  Sicily,  besides  the 
men  of  arms,  which  haviog.set  forth  from  Peloponnesus  i»  ships 
the  spring  before,  were  then  lately  arrived  at  Selimis  Irom  out 
of  Afric.  For  Wing  been  driven  into  Afric,  and-  the  Cyr&- 
neans  having  given  them  two  gaUies  with  pilots,  in  passing  by 
the  shore  they  aided  the  Eue^rite  besieged  by  the  Aizicans ; 
and  having  overcome  the  Africans^  they  went  on  to.Neapolis,  a 
town  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Carthagenians^  where  the 
passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but  two  days. and  a  night's 
sail  over.  And  from  thence  they  crossed  the  sea  to  Selinus. 
As  soon  as  they  were  come,  the  Syracusiana  again  presently 
prepared  to  set  upon  the.  Athenians  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Athenian  generate  seemg  them  have  another  army,  and  their 
own  not  bettering,  but  growing  every  da^  worse  than  odier,^  hot 
especially  as  being  pres^  to  it  by  the  sickness  of  the  soldters» 
repented  now  that  they  removed  not  before;  and  Nieias  being 
now  no  longer  against  it  as  lie  was,  but  desirous  only  that  it 
.^might  not  be  concluded  openly,  gave  order  unto  all,  as  secretly 
as  was  possible^  to  put  forth,  of  the  harbouTy  and  to .  be  ready 
when  the  sign  shoukl  be  .given. 
But  when  they  were  about  it,  and  every  thmgym  mady^  tfaie 
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*waomk  laypencd  to  be  adipsed ;  far  k  ms  ftdl  moon :  wad  not 
oidljr  tfe  graitest  pait  of  the  Athenians  cafled  ofKHi  the  geoenLi 
lostKjr,  but  Nidas  aho  (for  he  was  addicted  Ip  sapentkioa  aa4 
obaervatkm  of  that  kind  aomewfaat  too  nuidi)  said,  that  it  shookl 
come  no  nMare  into  debate,  whedier  they  should  go  or  not,  titt 
the  thiee  tiines  nine  days  he  past,  which  the  aootwiayers  appetnt 
in  tlttt  behalf .  And  the  Athenians,  thoagb  gung,  ataid  still  fot 
thiareasccu* 

The*Synieusian  tho  having  inteiiigenee  of  this,  wefecQCOtt* 
fa^  nn*D  die  pvessing  of  IIm  Atheuana  much  the  moae/for 
that  they  confessed  thenaelaes  aheady  too  weak  fortheas  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  for  che  they  woidd  neiaer  {lave  sought  to  have 
nm  away. 

Besides,  tihey  wooM  not  have  then  sit  down  in  aoT  other 
part  of  Sicily,  and  become  the  hasder  to  be  warred  on;  nut  had 
father  there-right,  and  in  a  place  aciest  fat  their  advantage  oo«i* 
pel  then  to  fight  by  sea.  To  which  end  they  manned  thair 
gallies,  and  after  they  had  rested  as  bog  as  waa  suffleiaot,  wfaea 
they  saw  their  tune^  the  first  day  they  assaxilted  the  Athenians* 
caasp^  and  some  somII  namber  ot  men  of  arms  and  hocseroen  Of 
the  Athenians  sallied  out  against  them  by  certain  gates,  andtiia 
SjnaeiMiaas  intercepting  some  of  ^  men  of  anas,  beat  them 
back  into  the  camp.  But  the  entrance  being  streight,  them 
were  seventy  of  the  horsemen  lost,  and  men  of  arms  some,  bat 
not  many. 

The  next  day  Ihey  came  out  with  their  gaHies,  seventyosss  in 
number,  aod  the  Athenians  aet  forth  against  them  with  eighty- 
ais;  and  being  come  together  they  fou^^t.  Enrymedon  had 
ehai^  of  Ifae  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  desiring  to  en«- 
compass  the  galliea  of  the  enemies,  drew  forth  hb  own  gallics 
in  length  more  toward  the  shore ;  and  was  eutt  off  by  the  Syim* 
cttsians,  that  had  first  overcome  die  middle  battk  of  the  Atfafr- 
nians  horn  the  rest  in  the  bottom  and  inmost  part  of  the  haven; 
and  both  slain  himself,  and  the  gallies  that  were  widi  him  kast. 
And  that  done,  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  chased 
and  driven  ashore. 

Gylippus  when  he  saw  the  navy  of  the  enemy  vanquished, 
and  carried  past  the  pOes,  and  their  own  harboor,  came  with  a 
part  of  his  army  to  the  peer  to  kill  such  aa  landed,  and  to  caaae 
that  the  Syraousians  might  the  easilier  poll  the  enemies  gaUieB 
firom  the  shore,  whereof  themselves  were  ooasten.  But  the 
Tuscans,  who  kept  guard  m  that  part  for  the  Athenians,  seeing 
them  coming  that  way  in  disorder,  made  head,  and  charging 
these  fimt,  forced  them  into  the  manh  caHed  L^imdia.  fiat 
when  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  the  Symcasiaass  and  their 
cafafadowtea  came  to  help  them,  then  alsodbe  Athenians  lohelp 
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the  Tuscans^  and  tor  fear  to  lose  their  gaiUes^  fought  with  them, 
and  having  overcome  them,  pursued  them^  and  not  obly  slew 
many  of  tiieir  men  of  arms^  but  also  saved  the  most  of  their 
galliesi  and  brought  tliem  back  into  the  harbour.  Nevertheless 
the  Syracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the  men  taken  in  them. 
And  amongst  the  rest  they  let  drive  before  the  wind  (which 
blew  right  upon  the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  full  of  faggots  and 
brands  set  on  fire  to  burn  them.  The  Athenians  on  the  other 
side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy,  devised  remedies  for  the  fire, 
and  having  quenched  the  flame,  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming 
near,  escaped  that  danger. 

After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy,  both  for  the  bat- 
tle by  sea,  ahd  for  the  men  of  arms  wliich  they  intefcqited 
above  before  the  camp,  where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And 
the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  flight  of 
those  footmen  which  the  Tuscans  drove  into  tlie  marsh,  and  for 
those  wliich  they  themselves  put  to  flight  with  the  test  of  the 
atmyi 

When  the  Syracusians  had  now  manifestly  overcoxoe  their 
fleet*  (for  they  feared  atfifst  the  supply  of  gallies  that  came  with 
Demosthenes) 'the  Athenians  were  in  good  earnest  utterly  out 
of  heart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived  in  the  events  so  Ibey 
repented  more  of  the  voyage. ' 

For  having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  tliat  wefe 
for  institution  like  unto  their  own,  and  governed  by  the  people  as 
well  as  themselves ;  and  which  had  a  navy,  and  horses,  and 
^catness,  seeing  they  could  create  no  dissension  amongst  them 
about  change  of  government,  to  win  them  that  way,  nor  could 
subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of  their  forces,  when, they  were  far 
the  stronger,  but  misprospered  in  most  of  their  designs,  they 
were  then  at  their  wits  end.  But  now,  when  they  were  also 
vanquished  by  sea  (which  they  would  never  have  thought)  they 
Were  much  more  dejected  than  ever. 

The  Syracusians  went  presently  about  the  haven  without  fear, 
and  meditated  how  to  shut  up  the  same,  that  the  Athenians 
might  not  steal  away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they 
would.  For  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  themselves, 
but  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the  Athenians.  For  the  Syra- 
cusians conceived  (not  untruly)  that  their  own  strength  was  at 
this  present  the  greater,  and  that  if  they  could  vanquish  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates  both  by  sea  and  land,  it 
would  be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to  them,  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  Grecians.  For  m  the  rest  of  Greece  should  be  one  part 
Ireed  by  it,  and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of  subjection  iMireafter. 
For  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians,  with  the  remwn* 
dcr  of  their  strength,  to  sustain  the  war  that  would  lie  made 
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upon  them  afterwards ;  and  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of 
it,  should  be  had  in  admiration,  not  only  with  all  men  now  living, 
but  also  with  posterity.  And  to  say  truth,  it  was  a  worthy 
mastery,  both  for  the  causes  shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  be- 
came victors  not  of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  othep  their 
confederates ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but  their  con- 
federates also  having  been  in  joint  command  with  the  Corin- 
thians and  Lacedemonians,  and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the 
first  hazard,  and  of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  greatest 
part  themselves. 

The  greatest  number  of  nations,  except  the  general  roll  of 
those  which  in  this  war  adhered  to  Athens  and  Lacederaon,  were 
together  at  this  one  city.  And  this  number  on  both  sides 
against  Sicily,  and  for  it,  some  to  help  win,  and  some  to  help 
save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse,  not  on  any  pretence  of 
right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred,  but  as  profit^or  necessity 
severally  chanced  to  induce  them.  The  Athenians  being  Io- 
nic went  against  the  Syracusians  that  be  Doric,  voluntarily. 
With  these,  as  being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians,  and  the  iEginetffi  that  dwelt  in  iEgina  then,  all  of 
the  same  language  and  institutions  with  themselves. 

Also  the  Hesticeans  of  Eubcea.  Of  the  rest,  some  went  with 
them  as  their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates,  and 
some  also  hired.  Subjects  and  tributaries,  as  the  Eretrians, 
Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carystians,  from  Euboea.  Ceians, 
Andrians,  Tenians,  from  out  of  the  islands.  Milesians,  Samians, 
and  Chians,  from  Ionia.  Of  these  the  Chians  followed  them 
as  free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money  but  of  gallies.  And  these 
were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  descended  from  the  Athenians^ 
except  only  the  Carystians  that  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Dryopes. 
And  though  they  were  subjects  and  went  upon  constraint,  yet 
they  were  lonians  against  Dorians.  Besides  these,  there  went 
with  them  ^Xolians,  namely  the  Methymneeans,  subjects  to 
Athens,  not  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  gallies,  and  the  Te- 
nedians  and  iEnians  tributaries.  Now  here  Cohans  were 
constrained  to  fight  against  ^olians,  namely  against  their 
founders  the  Boeotians,  that  took  part  with  the  Syracusians. 
But  the  Plataeans,  and  only  they  bein^  Boeotians,  fought  against 
Boeotians  upon  just  quarrel.  The  Rhodians  and  Cytherians 
Doric  both,  by  constramt,  bore  arms ;  one  of  them,  namely  the 
Cytherians  a  colony  of  the  Lacedemonians,  with  the  Athenians 
against  the  Lacedemonians  that  were  with  Gylippus ;  and  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent  Argives, 
not  only  against  the  Syracusians,  who  were  also  Doric,  but 
against  their  own  colony  the  Gelans,  which  took  part  with  the 
Syracusians*    Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there 
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went  with  them  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians,  not  but 
that  they  were  free  states,  but  because  they  were  kept  in  awe 
as  islanders,  by  the  Athenians  who  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
And  the  CorcyrsBans,  being  not  only  Doric  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracusians,  though 
a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to  the  other:  which  they  did 
necessarily  (to  make  the  best  of  it)  but  indeed  no  less  willingly, 
in  respect  of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Messe- 
nians  now  so  called  in  Naupactus,  were  taken  along  to  this  war, 
and  the  Messenians  at  Pylus  then  holden  by  the  Athenians. 
Moreover  the  Megarean  outlaws,  though  not  many,  by  advan- 
tage taken  of  their  misery,  were  fain  to  fight  against  the  Seli- 
nuntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise.  But  now  the  rest  of 
their  army  was  rather  voluntary.  The  Argives  not  so  much  for 
the  league  as  for  their  enmity  with  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
present  particular  spleen,  followed  the  Athenians  to  the  war 
though  Ionic,  against  Dorians.  And  the  M antineans  and  other 
Arcadian  mercenaries  went  with  him,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to 
invade  the  enem 3;  shewed  them,  and  now  for  gain,  had  for  ene- 
mies as  much  as  any  those  other  Arcadians  which  w^ent  thither 
with  the  Corinthians.  The  Cretans  and  -ffitolians  were  all 
mercenary,  and  it  fell  out  that  the  Cretans,  who  together  with 
the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Gela,  not  only  took  not  part 
with  their  colony,  but  fought  against  it  willingly  for  their  hire. 
And  some  Acarnanians  also  went  with  them  for  gain,  but  most 
of  them  went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demosthenes,  and  for 
good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens.  And  thus  many  within  the 
bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Then  of  Italians  fallen  into  the  same 
necessity  of  seditious  times,  there  went  with  them  to  this  war, 
the  Thurians,  and  Metapontians.  Of  Greek  Sicilians,  the  Nax- 
ians  and  Catanseans.  Of  Barbarian,  the  Egestaeans,  who  also  drew 
with  them  the  most  of  those  Greek  Sicilians.  Without  Sicily, 
there  went  with  them  some  Thuscans,  upon  quarrels  between 
them  and  the  Syracusians,  and  some  Japygian  mercenaries. 
These  were  the  nations  that  followed  the  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them,,  on  the  part  of  the  Sy- 
racusians, the  Camarineeans  their  borderers.  And  beyond  them 
i^ain  the  Geloans.  And  then  (the  Agrigentines  not  stir- 
ring) beyond  them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinuntians, 
These  inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite  to  Afric. 
Then  the  Himeraeans  on  the  side  that  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
where  they  are  the  only  Grecians  inhabiting,  and  only  aided 
them.  These  were  their  confederates  of  the  Greek  nation,  within 
Sicily ;  all  Doreans  and  free  states.    Then  of  the  Barbarians 
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the re^  they  had  the  Siculi,  all  but  what  revolted  to  the  Athe- 
nians. For  Grecians  without  Sicily,  the  Lacederaooians  sent 
them  a  Spartan  commander,  with  some  Helots,  and  the  rest 
freed  *  men.  Then  aided  them  both  with  gallies  and  with  land 
men  the  Corinthians  only ;  and  for  kindred's  sake,  the  Leoca* 
dians  and  Ambraciots.  Out  of  Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent 
by  the  Corinthians.  And  Sicyonians  on  constraint.  And  from 
without  Pek>ponnesus,  the  Bceotians.  To  the  foreign  aids,  the 
Sicilians  themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added  more  in  every 
kind  than  as  much  again  ;  for  they  got  together  men  of  arms, 
gallies  and  horses,  great  store,  and  other  number  in  abundance. 
And  to  all  these  again  the  Syracusians  themselves  added,  as  I 
may  say,  above  as  much  more,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  both 
of  their  city  and  of  their  danger. 
5^  These  were  the  succours  assembled  on  either  part,  which 

were  then  all  there,  and  after  them  came  no  more  neither  to  the 
one  side  nor  the  other.  No  marvel  then,  if  the  Syracusians 
thought  it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by  sea  already  got- 
ten, they  could  add  the  taking  of  the  whole  Athenian  army,  ao 
great  as  it  was,  and  hinder  their  escape  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

Presently  therefore  they  M  in  hand  with  stopping  up  the 
mouth  of  the  great  haven,  being  about  eight  furioogs  wide, 
with  gallies  iMd  cross,  and  lighters  and  boats  upon  their  anchors^ 
and  withal  prepared  whatsoever  else  was  necessury,  in  case  the 
Athenians  would  hazard  another  battle,  meditating  on  no  small 
matters  in  any  thing. 

The  Athenians  seeing  the  shutting  up  of  the  haven,  and  the 
rest  of  the  enemies'  designs,  thought  good  to  go  to  counsel  upon 
it ;  and  the  generals  and  commanders  of  regiments  having  met, 
and  considered  their  present  wants,  both  oth«^ise,  and  in  this, 
that  they  neither  had  provision  for  the  present,  (for  upon  their 
resolution  to  be  gone,  they  had  sent  before  to  Catana  to  forbid  the 
sending  in  of  any  more)  nor  were  likely  to  have  for  the  future, 
unless  their  navy  got  the  upper  hand,  they  resolved  to  abandon 
their  camp  above,  and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than 
needs  they  must,  near  unto  thcur  gallies  with  a  wall,  and  leaving 
some  to  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  to 
man  every  gaily  that  they  had,  serviceable  and  less  serviceable, 
and  having  caused  all  sorts  of  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight  it  out, 
if  they  got  the  victory,  to  go  to  Catana;  if  not,  to  make  their 
retreat  in  order  of  battle,  by  land  (having  first  set  fire  on  ^eir 

•  AUUfu:!itiS,  newly  made  free,  Corintbiaos,  Leucadians,  AmbrecioU,  Ar€»- 
dtan  mercenaries,  Sicjonrans. 
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nsvy)  the  nearest  way  unto  some  amicable  phce^  either  Barba- 
rian or  Grecian,  that,  they  should  best  be  able  to  reach  unto  be- 
fore the  enemy.  As  they  had  concluded,  so  they  did;  for  they 
both  came  down  to  the  shore  from  their  camp  above,  and  also 
manned  every  gaily  they  had,  and  compelled  to  go  on  board 
every  man  of  age,  of  any  ability  whatsoever.  So  the  wliolc 
navy  was  manned,  to  the  number  of  pne  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
lies,  upon  which  they  had  many  archers  and  darters,  both  Acar- 
nanians  and  other  strangers,  and  all  things  else  provided  accord- 
ing to  their  means  and  purpose.  And  Nicias,  when  almost 
every  thing  was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  dejected 
for  being  so  far  ovetcome  by  sea,  contrary  to  their  cnstora,  anxl 
yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcity  of  vietoal,  desirous  as  soon  as  could 
be  to  fight,  called  them  together,  and  encouraged  them  then 
the  first  time,  with  words  to  this  effect  r 

The  Oration  of  Nicias, 

'  Soldiers,  Athenians^,  and  other  our  confederates,  though  the 
'  trial  at  hand  wiH  be  common  to  all  alike,  and  will  concern  the 
'  safety  and  eomitry,  no  less  of  each  of  us,  than  of  the  enemy : 

*  (for  if  out  gaflies  get  the  victory,  we  may  every  one  see  his 
'  native  city  again)  yet  ought  we  not  to  be  discouraged,  like  men 

*  of  no  experience,  who  failing  in  their  first  adventures,  ever 
'  after  carry  a  fear  suitable  to  their  misfortunes.  But  you  Athe* 
'  nians  here  present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many 

*  wars,  and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always  gone  along 

*  with  our  armies,  remember  how  often  the  event  falleth  out 
'otherwise  in  war  than  one  would  think;  and  in  hope  that 
^  fortune  will  once  also  be  of  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  fight 
<  again,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  number  you  see 

*  yourselves  to  be.  What  we  thought  would  be  helps  in  the 
^  narvowness  of  the  haven,  against  such  a  multitude  of  gallics,  as 

*  will  be  there,  and  against  the  provision  of  the  enemy  ujjon 

*  their  dtecks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  anno}^ed,  we  have  with 
'  the  masters  now  considered  them  all,  and  as  well  as  our  pre- 

*  sent  means  will  permit,  made  them  ready.  For  many  archers 
'  and  darters  shaft  go  aboard,  and  that  muttitude,  which  if  we 

*  bad  been  to  fight  in  the  main  sea,  we  would  not  hav)^  used, 

*  because  by  slugging  the  gallies,  it  would  take  away  the  use  of 

*  skiM,  will  nevertheless  be  useful  here,  where  we  are  forced  to 

*  make  a  land  fight  from  our  gallies.  We  ffave  also  devised, 
^  instead  of  what  should  have  been  provided  for  in  the  building  of 

*  our  gallies  against  the  thickness  of  the  beaks  of  theirs^  which 

*  did  most  hurt  us,  to  lash  their  gallies  unto  ours  with  iron 
'  grapnels,  whereby  (if  the  men  of  arms  do  their  part)  we  may 
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keep  the  gallies  iVtiich  once  come  close  up,  from  falling  back 
again.  For  we  are  brought  to  a  necessity  now  of  making  it  a 
land  fight  upon  the  water ;  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  us  nei- 
ther to  fall  back  ourselves,  nor  suffer  the  enemy  to  do  so.  Es- 
pecially, when  except  what  our  men  on  land  shall  make  good, 
the  shore  is  altogether  hostile.  Which  you  remembering,  must 
therefore  fight  it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore.  But  when  gaily  to  gaily  shall 
once  be  fallen  close,  never  think  any  cause  worthy  to  make 
you  part,  unless  you  have  first  beaten  off  the  men  of  arms  of 
the  enemy  from  their  decks.  And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather 
that  are  men  of  arms,  than  to  the  mariners,  in  as  much  as  that 
part  belongeth  rather  unto  you  that  fight  above ;  and  in  you  it 
lictli,  even  yet  to  achieve  the  victory,  for  the  most  part  with 
the  land  men.  Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and  withal 
beseech  them  not  to  be  too  much  daunted  with  the  losses  past, 
having  now  both  a  greater  numberofgallies,  and  greater  forces 
upon  the  decks.  Think  it  a  pleasure  worth  preserving,  that 
being  taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  imitation 
of  our  fashions  for  Athenians,  (though  you  be  not  so)  you 
are  not  only  admired  for  it  through  all  Greece,  but  also 
partake  of  our  dominion  in  matter  of  profit  no  less  than  our- 
selves ;  and  for  awfulness  to  the  nations  subject,  and  protection 
from  injury,  more.  You  therefore  that  alone  participate  freely 
of  our  dominion,  cannot  with  any  justice  betray  the  same.  In 
despite  therefore  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often 
vanquished ;  and  of  the  Sicilians,  who  as  long  as  our  fleet  was 
at  the  best,  durst  never  so  much  as  stand  us,  repel  them,  and 
make  it  appear,  that  your  knowledge  even  with  weakness  and 
less,  is  better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune.  Again, 
to  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians  I  must  remember  this,  that  you 
have  no  more  such  fleets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  men 
of  arms  ;  and  that  if  ought  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home ;  and  those 
at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  both  against 
those  that  shall  go  hence,  and  against  the  enemy  that  lieth 
there  already*  So  one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of 
the  Syracuslans,  against  whom  you  yourselves  know  with  what 
intent  you  came  hither,  and  the  other  part  which  is  at  home 
shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Being  therefore 
in  this  one  battle  to  fight  both  for  yourselves  and  them ;  be 
therefore  valianfrnow  if  ever,  and  bear  in  mind  every  one  of 
you,  that  you  that  go  now  aboard  are  the  land  forces,  the  sea 
forces,  the  whole  estate,  and  great  name  of  Athens.  For 
which,  if  any  man  excel  others  in  skill  qr  courage,  he  can  never 
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^shew  it  more  opportunely  than  now^  when  he  may  both  help 
^  himself  with  it^  and  the  whole/ 

Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  commanded  presently 
to  go  aboard. 

Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  might  easily  discern  thcit  the 
Athenians  meant  to  fight,  by  seeing  their  preparation.  Besides 
they  had  advertisement  of  their  purpose  to  cast  iron  grapnels 
into  their  gallies.  And  as  for  every  thing  else,  so  also  for  that 
they  had  made  provision.  For  they  covered  the  fore-part  of 
their  gallies,  ana  also  the  decks  for  a  great  way  with  hides  that 
the  grapnels  cast  in  might  slip,  and  not  be  able  to  take  hold. 
When  all  was  ready,  Gylippus  likewise,  and  other  the  comman- 
ders used  unto  the  soldiers  this  hortative. 

The  Oration  of  Gylippus^  and  the  Sj/racmlan 
Generals* 

*  That  not  only  our  former  acts  have  been  honourable,  but 

*  that  we  are  to  fight  now  also  for  honour,   (men  of  Syracuse, 

*  and  confederates)  the  most  of  you  seem  to  know  already  (for 
^  else  you  never  would  so  valiantly  have  undergone  it.)  And  if 
^  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible  of  it  as  he  ought,  we 
'  will  make  it  appear  unto  him  better.  For  whereas  the  Athenians 
^  came  into  this  country  with  design  first  to  enslave  Sicily,  and 
'  then  if  that  succeeded,  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece. 
^  And  whereas  already  they  had  the  greatest  dominion  of  any 

*  Grecians  whatsoever,  either  present  or  past,  you,  the  first  that 

*  ever  withstood  their  navy,  wherewith  they  were  every  where 
^  masters,  have  in  the  former  battles  overcome  them,  and  shall 
^  in  likelihood  overcome  them  again  in  this.  For  men  that  are 
'  cut  short  where  they  thought  themselves  to  exceed,  become  af- 

*  terwards  further  out  of  opinion  with  themselves  than  they 
'  would  have  been  if  they  had  never  thought  so.  And  when  they 
'  come  short  of  their  hope  in  things  they  glory  in,  they  come 
'  short  also  in  courage  of  the  true  strength  of  their  forces.  And 
'  this  is  likely  now  to  be  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  Whereas 
'  with  us  it  £alleth  out,  that  our  former  courage  wherewith,  though 
'  unexperienced,  we  durst  stand  them,  being  now  confirmed, 
^  and  an  opinion  added  of  being  the  stronger,  giveth  to  every 
'  one  of  us  a  double  hope.     And  in  all  enterprises,  the  greatest 

*  hope  conferreth  for  the  most  part  the  greatest  courage.  As 
^  for  their  imitation  of  our  provisions,  they  are  things  we  are  ac- 
^  quainted  withal,  and  we  shall  not  in  any  kind  be  unprovided 

*  for  them.  But  they  when  they  shall  have  many  men  of  arms 
'  upon  their  decks,  (being  not  used  to  it)  and  many  (as  I  may 
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<  term  tbem)  knd-darters  S  both  Ac«r»«i>HU»»  and  otben^  w1m> 
^  would  not  be  able  to  direct  tbeir  darts^  tbpugb  (iioy  should  $it» 

*  how  can  they  choose  but  put  the  gallies  into  danger,  and  be 

*  all  in  confusiop  amongst  themseWeSy  moving  in  a  fs^hion  f  not 

<  their  own  ?  As  for  the  number  of  their  gallies  it  will  help  them- 

*  nothing  (if  any  of  you  fear  also  that,  as  being  to  fight  agi^inst 
^  odds  in  number,)  for  many  in  little  room  are  so  mueb  the  slower 
'  to  do  what  they  desire,  and  easiest  to  be  annoyed  by  our  mu- 
^  nition.  But  the  very  truth  you  shall  now  understand  by 
'  these  things,  whereof  we  suppose  we  have  most  certain 
'  intelligence. 

^  Overwhelmed  with  calamities,  and  forced  by  the  difficulties 

*  which  they  are  in  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  desperate^  not 
^  trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to  put  themselves  upon  the 
^  decision  of  fortune  as  well  as  they  may,  that  so  they  may 
'  either  go  out  by  force,  or  else  make  their  retreat  afterward 

*  by  land,   as  men   whose   estates   cannot   change  into   the 

*  worse. 

^  Against  such  confusion  therefore,  and  against  the  fortune 
f  of  our  greatest  enemies,  now  betraying  itself  into  our  hands,  let 
'  us  %ht  with  anger,  and  with  an  opinion  not  only  that  it  is  most 
^  lawful  to  fulfill  our  hearts'  desire  upon  these  our  enemies  that 
'  justified  their  coming  hither,  as  a  righting  of  themselves  agaiast 

*  an  assailant ;  but  also  that  to  be  revenged  on  aa  enemy  is  both 
^  most  natural,  and  as  is  most  commonly  said,  the  sweetest  thing 
'  in  tlic  world.     And  that  they]]are  our  enemies,  and  our  great- 

*  est  enemies,  you  all  well  enough  know,  seeing  they  come  hi- 
'  ther  into  our  dominion  to  bring  us  into  servitude.  Wherein  if 
^  they  had  sped,  they  had  put  the  men  to  the  greatest  tortures, 
'  the  women  and  children  to  the  greatest  dishonesty,  and  the 
^  whole  city  to  the  most  ignominious  name  I  in  the  world.  In 
^  regard  whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so  tender 
'  as  to  think  it  gain,  if  they  go  away  without  putting  you  to 
'  further  danger,  for  so  they  mean  to  do  though  they  get  the 

*  victory :  but  effecting  (as  it  is  likely  we  shall)  what  we  intend, 

*  both  to  be  revenged  of  these,  and  to  deliver  unto  all  Sicily 

*  their  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  before,  but  now  is  more  as- 
'  sured.  Honourable  is  that  combat,  and  rare  are  tfaore  hazards 
'  wherein  the  failing  bringeth  little  loss,  and  the  success  a  great 
^  deal  of  profit.' 

When  Gylippus   and  the  commanders  of  the  Syracusiaus 


•  'AnitTi^Tat  ;);if#«r«4.    Sucli  os  beings  upon  lawtl,  could  use  Uiair  darts,  bat  not 
tottering  npoo  the  water. 

t  Thyt  U,  accordiiijr  to  the  inoiioii  of  the  gnlly,  not  itedfailly  at  upon  land. 
1  1  he  name  of  inl»jci'f. 
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bad  in  this  manner  eneonniged  their  soldiery  they  present- 
ly put  their  men  aboard,  perceiving  the  Athenians  to  do  the 
same. 
X  Nicias  perplexed  with  this  present  estate,  and  seeing  how 
great  and  how  near  the  danger  was,  being  now  on  the  point  to 
pat  forth  from  the  harbour,  and  doubting  (as  in  great  battles  it 
falleth  out)  that  somewhat  in  every  kind  was  still  wanting,  and 
that  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  spoken  his  mind,  called  unto  him 
again  all  the  captains  of  gallies,  and  spake  unto  them  every  one 
by  their  fathers,  their  tribes,  and  their  prefer  names,  and  en- 
treated every  one^of  them  that  had  reputation  in  any  kind,  not 
to  betray  the  same ;  and  those  whose  ancestors  were  eminent, 
not  to  deface  their  hereditary  virtues ;  remembering  them  of 
^  their  conntry's  liberty,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  all  men 
^  to  live  as  they  pleased ;'  and  saying  whatsoever  else  in  such 
a  pinch  men  are  accustomed,  not  ont  of  their  store  to  uttar  * 
things  stale,  and  io  all  occasions  the  same,  touching  their  wives, 
children,  and  patrial  gods,  but  such  things  as  being  thought  by 
them  available  in  the  present  discouragement,  they  use  to  cry 
into  their  ears.  And  when  he  thought  he  had  admonished 
them  not  enough,  but  as  much  as  the  time  would  permit,  he 
went  his  way  and  dvew  out  those  forces  that  were  to  serve  on 
land  on  the  sea  side,  and  embattled  them  so,  as  they  might 
take  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground  they  were  able,  thereby 
so  much  the  more  to  confirm  the  courage  of  them  that  were 
aboard.  And  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Eudemus,  (fos 
those  of  the  Athenian  commanders  went  aboard)  putting  forth 
of  the  harbour,  went  immediately  to  the  lock  of  die  haven,  and 
to  the  passage  that  was  left  open,  with  intention  to  force  theii; 
way  out.  But  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  being 
out  already  with  the  same  number  of  galUes,  they  had  before 
disposed  part  of  them  to  the  guard  of  the  open  passage,  and 
the  rest  in  circle  al»out  the  haven,  to  the  end  they  might  fall 
upon  the  Athenians  from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their  laad 
forces  might  withal  be  near  to  aid  them  wheresoever  the  gal«* 
lies  touched.  In  the  Syracusian  navy,  comsianded  Sicanus 
and  Agatharehus,  each  of  them  over  a  wing,  and  Pytben  with 
the  Corinthians  had  the  middk  battle.  After  the  Athenians 
were  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at  the  first  charge  they 
overcame  the  gallies  placed  there  to  guard  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  break  open  the  bars  thereof.  But  when  afterwards  the  Sy- 
racusians and  confederates  came  upon  them  from  every  side^ 


*  *A^}^mt§Xry%49.    To  apeak  old  or  stale  lentcncci. 
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they  fought  not  at  the  lock  only,  but  ako  in  the  haven  itself. 
And  the  battle  was  sharp,  and  such  as  there  had  never  before 
been  the  like.     For  the  courage  wherewith  the  mariners  on 
both  sides  brought  up  their  gallies  to  any  part  they  were  bid- 
den, was  very  great,  and  great  was  the  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting, and  contention  one  against  another  of  the  masters. 
Also  the  soldiers  when  the  gallies  boarded  each  other,  did  their 
utmost  to  excel  each  other  in   all  points  of.  skill  that  could 
be   used  from   the   decks,  and  every  man   in  the  place  as- 
signed him,  put  himself  forth  to  appear  the  foremost.  But  many 
gallies  fallen  close  together  in  a  narrow  compass  (for  they  were 
the  most  gallies  that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and  fought 
in  the  least  room,  being  little  fewer  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  than  two  hundred)  they  ran  against  each  other  but  sel- 
dom, because  there  was  no  means  of  retiring,  nor  of  passing 
by ;  but  made  assaults  upon  each  other  oftener,  as  gaily  with 
gaily,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced  to  fall  foul.    And  as 
long  as  a  gaily  was  making  up,  they  that  stood  on  the  decks 
used  their  darts  and  arrows,  and  stones  in  abundance,  but  be- 
ing once  come  close,  the  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  attempted  to 
board  each  other.    And  in  many  places  it  so  fell  out  through 
want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran  upon  a  gaily  on  one  side, 
were  run  upon  themselves  on  the  other ;  and  that  two  gallies, 
or  sometimes  more,  were  forced  to  lie  aboard  of  one,  and  that 
the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  many  together,  how  to  defend   on  the  one  side, 
and  how  to  offend  on  the  other.     And  the  great  noise  of  many 
gallies  fallen  foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them  and  took 
away  their  hearing  of  what  their  directors  *  directed  ;  for  they 
directed  thick  and  loud  on  both  sides,  not  only  as  art  required, 
but  out  of  their  present  eagerness ;  the  Athenians  crying  out  to 
theirs  to  force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever,  valiantly  to  lay 
hold  upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country ;  and  the  Syracu- 
sians  and  their  confederates  to  theirs  ;  how  honourable  a  thing 
to  every  one  of  them  it  would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by 
this  victory  to'improve  every  man  the  honour  of  his  own  coun- 
try.    Moreover  the  commanders  of  either  side,  where  they  saw 
any  man  without  necessity  to  row  a  stern,  w^ould  call  unto  the 
captain  of  the  gaily  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athenians, 
whether  he  retired  because  he  thought  the  most  hostile  land  to 
be  more  their  friend  than  the  sea,  which  they  had  so  long  been 
masters  of?  The  Syracusians  theirs,  whether  when  they  knew 
that  the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to  fly,  they 

\ 

^  KiXtinrrai. 
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would  nevertheless  fly  from  the  fliers ;  whilst  the  conflict  was 
upon  the  water,  the  land  men  had  a  conflict,  and  sided  with 
them  in  their  affections.  They  of  the  place  contending  for 
increase  of  the  honours  they  had  already  gotten,  and  the  in- 
vaders fearing  a  worse  estate  than  they  were  already  in.  For 
the  Athenians  who  had  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  in  their 
gallies,  were  in  such  a  fear  of  the  event,  as  they  had  never  been 
in  the  like ;  and  were  thereby  of  necessity  to  behold  the  fight 
upon  the  water  with  very  different  passions.  For  the  sight 
being  near,  and  not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and  the  same 
part,  he  that  saw  their  own  side  prevail,  took  heart  aud  fell  to 
calling  upon  the  gods,  that  they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their 
safety ;  and  they  that  saw  them  have  the  worse,  not  only  la- 
mented, but  shrieked  outright,  and  had  their  minds  more  sub- 
dued by  the  sight  of  what  was  done,  than  they  that  were  pre- 
sent in  the  battle  itself.  Others  that  looked  on  some  part 
where  the  fight  was  equal,  because  the  contention  continued^o^ 
as  they  could  make  no  judgment  on  it,  with  gesture  of  body  on 
every  occasion,  agreeable  to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time 
in  a  miserable  perplexity.  For  they  were  ever  within  a  little 
either  of  escaping,  or  of  perishing.  And  one  might  hear  in  one 
and  the  same  army,  as  long  as  the  fight  upon  the  water  was 
indifferent,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  lamentations,  shouts,  that 
they  won,  that  they  lost,  and  whatsoever  else  a  great  army  in 
great  danger  is  forced  differently  to  utter:,.  They  also  that  were 
aboard  suffered  the  same,  till  at  last  the  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates,  after  long  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  manifestly  pressing,  chased  them  with  great  cla- 
mour and  encouragement  of  their  own,  to  the  shore.  And  the 
sea  forces  making  to  the  shore,  some  one  way  and  some  another, 
except  only  such  as  were  lost  by  being  far  from  it,  escaped  into 
the  harbour.  And  the  army  that  was  upon  the  land,  no  longer 
now  of  different  passions,  with  one  and  the  same  vehemence,  all 
with  shrieks  and  sighs,  unable  to  sustain  wbatbefel,  ran  part  to 
save  the  gallies,  part  to  the  defence  of  the  camp;  and  theresi-' 
due,  who  were  far  the  greatest  number,  fell  presently  to  consi- 
der every  one  of  the  best  way  to  save  himself.  And  this  was 
the  time  wherein  of  all  others  they  stood  in  greatest  fear,  and 
they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had  made  others  to 
suffer  before  at  Pylus.  For  the  Lacedemonians  then,  besides 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  lost  the  men  which  they  had  set  over  into 
the  island,  and  the  Athenians  now  (without  some  accident  not 
to  be  expected)  were  out  of  all  hope  to  save  themselves  by  land. 
After  this  cruel  battle,  and  many  gallies  and  men  on  either 
side  consumed,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  having 
the  victory  took  up  the  wreck,  and  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
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returmng  isto  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  But  the  Athenians, 
in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  present  loss,  never  thought 
upon  asking  kave  to  take  up  their  dead  or  wreck,  but  fell  im- 
mediately to  consultation  how  to  be  gone  the  same  night. 
And  Demosthenes  coming  unto  Nicias,  delivered  his  opinion 
for  going  once  again  aboard,  and  forcing  the  passage  if  it  were 
possible  betimes  the  next  morning;  saying  that  their  gallies 
which  were  yet  remaining,  and  serviceable,  were  more  than 
those  of  the  enemy,  (for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left  them  about 
sixty,  and  the  Syracusians  under  fifty.)  But  when  Nicias  ap- 
proved the  advice,  and  would  have  manned  out  the  gallies,  tne 
mariners  refused  to  go  aboard,  as  being  not  only  dejected  with 
their  defeat,  but  also  without  opinion  of  ever  having  the  upper 
hand  any  more.  Whereupon  they  now  resolved  sJ)  to  make 
their  retreat  by  land.  But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspect- 
ing their  purpose,  and  apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous, 
tl^  so  great  an  army  going  away  by  land^  sitting  down  in  some 
part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should  there  renew  the  war,  repaired 
UQ)o  the  magistrates,  and  admonished  them  titat  it  was  not  fit 
through  negligence  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  Bight  time  to  go 
their  ways,  (alleging  what  he  thought  best  to  the  purpose)  but 
that  all  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  should  go  out 
and  fortify  in  their  way,  and  prepossess  all  the  narrow  passages 
with  a  guard.  Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the  same  opinion, 
no  less  than  himself,  and  thought  it  fit  to  be  done,  but  they 
conceived  withal  that  the  soldier  now  joyful,  and  taking  his 
ease  after  a  sore  battle,  being  also  holiday,  (for  it  was  their  day 
of  sacrifice  to  Hercules)  woaH  not  easQy  be  brought  to  obey. 
For  through  excess  of  joy  ft»  the  victory,  they  would  most  of 
them,  being  h(diday,  be  drinking,  and  look  for  any  thing,  ra- 
ther than  to  be  persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  arms  again  and 
go  out.  But  seeing  the  magistrates  upon  this  considenitk)n 
thonght  it  hard  to  be  done,  Hermocrates  not  prevailing,  of  his 
own  nead  contrived  this.  Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should 
pass  the  worst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  so  at  ease  out-go 
them,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  sent  certain  of  his  friends,  and 
with  them  certain  horsemen,  to  the  Athenian  camp,  who  ap- 
proaching so  near  as  to  be  heard  speak,  called  to  some  of  them 
to  come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  the  Athenians  (for 
Nicias  had  some  within  that  used  to  give  him  intelligence)  and 
bade  them  to  advise  Nicias  not  to  dislodge  that  night,  for  that 
the  Svracusians  had  beset  the  ways,  but  that  the  next  day,  having 
had  the  leisure  to  furnish  their  army,  they  might  march  away. 
Upon  this  advertisement  they  abode  that  night,  supposing  it  had 
been  without  fraud.  And  afterwards,  because  they  went  not  pre- 
sently, they  thought  g^^d  to  stay  there  that  day  tdso ;  to  the  end 
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that  the  soldiers  might  pack  up  thev  necessaries  as  commo* 
diously  as  they  could^  and  be  gone,  leaving  all  thiogs  else  behind 
them,  save  what  was  necessary  for  their  bodies.  But  Gylippua 
and  the  Syracusians  with  their  land  forces  went  out  before  them, 
and  not  only  stopped  up  the  ways  in  the  country  about,  by 
which  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard  at 
the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  also  stood  embattled  to  re- 
ceive and  stop  their  army  in  such  places  as  they  thought  con- 
venient.  And  with  their  gallies  they  rowed  to  the  harbour  of 
the  Athenians,  and  towed  their  gallies  away  from  the  shore ) 
some  few  whereof  they  burnt,  as  the  Athenians  themselves 
meant  to  have  done ;  but  the  rest  at  their  leisure^  as  any  of 
them  chanced  in  any  place  to  drive  a^ore,  they  afterwaids 
haled  into  the  city.  After  this,  when  every  thing  seemed  unto 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  sufficiently  prepared,  they  dbkxlged, 
being  now  the  third  day  from  their  f^ht  by  sea. 

It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not  only  for  the  particulars,  as 
that  they  marched  away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and 
that  instead  of  their  great  hopes,  they  had  endangered  both 
themselves  and  the  state,  but  also  for  the  dolorous  objects 
which  were  presented  both  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  every  of 
them  in  particular  in  the  leaving  of  their  camp.  For  the 
dead  lying  unburied,  when  any  one  saw  his  fnend  on  the 
ground,  it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief.  But 
the  living  that  were  sick  or  wounded,  both  grieved  them  more  , 
than  the  dead,  and  were  more  miserable.  For  with  entrea- 
ties and  lamentations  they  put  them  to  a  stand,  pleading 
to  be  taken  along  by  whomsoever  they  saw  of  their  fol- 
lowers or  familiars,  and  hanging  on  the  necks  of  their  com-* 
rades,  and  following  as  far  as  they  were  able.  And  when  tlie 
strength  of  their  bodies  failed  that  they  could  go  no  further, 
with  ah  mees,  and  imprecations  were  there  left.  Insomuch  as 
the  whole  army  filled  with  tears,  and  irresolute,  couM  hardly 
get  away,  though  the  place  were  hostile,  and  tiiey  had  suffered 
already,  and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  future  more  than  with 
tears  could  be  expressed,  but  hung  down  their  heads  and  ge- 
nerally blamed  themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing  else, 
but  even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expunged  by  siege, 
and  making  then:  escape.  For  the  whole  number  that  marched 
were  no  less  one  with  another  than  forty  thousand  men. 
Of  which  not  only  the  ordinary  sort  carried  every  one  what  he 
thought  he  should  have  occasion  to  use,  but  also  the  men  of 
arms  and  horsemen  contrary  to  their  custom,  carried  their 
victuals  under  their  arms,  pcu-tly  for  want,  and  partly  for  dis^ 
trust  of  their  servants,  who  from  time  to  time  ran  over  to 
the  enemy ;   but  at    this   time  went  the  greatest  number : 
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and  yet  what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the  turn. 
For  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp. 
Neither  were  the  sufferings  of  others  and  that  equal  division 
of  misery,  which  nevertheless  is  wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that 
we  suffer  with  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light 
in  itself.  And  the  rather,  because  they  considered  from 
what  splendor  and  glory  which  they  enjoyed  before,  into  how 
low  an  estate  they  were  now  fallen  :  for  never  Grecian  army  so 
differed  from  itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear  of  being  made  slaves 
themselves,  and  instead  of  prayers  and  hymns,  with  which  they 
put  to  sea,  they  went  back  again  with  the  contrary  maledic- 
tions :  and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they  departed  land- 
men, and  relied  not  upon  their  naval  forces,  but  upon  their 
men  of  arms.  Nevertheless  in  respect  of  the  great  danger  yet 
hanging  over  them,  these  miseries  seemed  all  but  tolerable* 
Nicias  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected,  and  the  great  change 
that  was  in  it,  came  up  to  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and 
comforted  theip,  as  far  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able. 
And  as  be  went  from  part  to  part,  he  exalted  his  voice  more 
than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in  his  exhortation,  and 
because  also  he  desired  that  the  benefit  of  his  words  might 
reach  as  far  as  might  be. 

The  Oralion  of  Nicias  to  his  afflicted  Army. 

'  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  still  cvep  in  our 
^  present  estate.  Men  have  been  saved  ere  now  from  greater 
'  dangers  than  these  are.    Nor  ought  you  too  much  to  accuse 

*  yourselves,  either  for  your  losses  past,  or  the  undeserved  mi- 

<  series  we  are  now  in.  Even  I  myself,  that  have  the  advantage 
«  of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (you  see  how  I  am  in  my 

*  sickness,)  nor  am  thought  inferior  to  any  of  you  for  prosperity 

*  past,  either  in  respect  of  my  own  private  person  or  otherwise, 
«  am  nevertheless  now  in  as  much  danger  as  the  meanest  of 

*  you.  And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the  gods  frequently  according 
'  to  the  law,  and  lived  justly  and  unblamably  towards  men.  For 
'  which  cause,  my  hope  is  still  confident  of  the  future,  though 

<  these  calamities,  as  being  not  according  to  the  measure  of  our 

<  desert,  do  indeed  make  me  fear.  But  they  may  perhaps 
'  cease.  For  both  the  enemies  have  already  had  suflficlent  for- 
'  tune,  and  the  gods,  if  any  of  them  have  been  already  dis- 
'  pleased  with  our  voyage,  have  already  sufficiently  punished 

*  us.  Others  have  invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  we ;  and 
'  as  their  offence,  which  proceeded  of  human  infirmity,  so  their 

<  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.     And  we  have  reason 
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^  now  both  to  liope  for  more  favour  from  the  gods,  (for  our 
'  case  deserveth  their'  pity  rather  than  their  hatred)  and  also 
'  not  to  despair  of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good  and  how  many 
'  men  of  arms  you  are,  marching  together  in  order  of  battle. 
'  Make  account  of  this,  that  wheresoever  you  please  to  sit 
'  down,  there  presently  of  yourselves  you  are  a  city,  such  as  not 
'  any  other  in  Sicily  can  either  easily  sustain  if  you  assault,  or  re- 
'  move  if  you  be  once  seated.  Now  for  your  march,  that  it 
'  may' be  safe  and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves,  making  no 
'  other  account  any  of  you,  but  what  place  soever  he  sh^l  be 

*  forced  to  fight  in,  the  same  if  he  win  it,  must  be  his  country 
'  and  his  walls.     March  you  must  with  diligence,  both  night 

*  and  day  alike,  for  our  victual  is  short ;  and  if  we  can  but  reach 

*  some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are  still  firm 

*  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syracusians)  then  you  may  think  your- 
'  selves  secure.  Let  us  therefore  send  before  to  them,  and  bid 
'  them  meet  us,  and  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual. 
'  In  sum,  soldiers,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be 
'  valiant  \  for  there  is  no  place  near,  where  being  cowards,  you 

*  can  possibly  be  saved.  Whereas  if  you  escape  through  the 
'  enemies  at  this  time,  you  may  every  one  see  again  whatso- 
'  ever  any  where  he  most  desires,  and  the  Athenians  may  re- 
'  erect  the  great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
<  For  the  men,  not  the  walb,  nor  the  empty  gallles  are  the 

*  city.' 

Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal  about  the 
army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle  and  not  march  in 
rank,  he  brought  him  about  and  set  him  in  his  place.  De- 
mosthenes having  spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  did  as 
much  to  those  soldiers  under  him  ;  and  they  marched  forward, 
those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion,  and  then  those  with 
Demosthenes  in  the  rear.  And  the  men  of  arms  received 
those  that  carried  the  baggage,  and  the  other  multitude,  within 
them. 

Wlien  they  were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they 
there  found  certain  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confj^derates 
embattled  against  them  on  the  bank,  but  these  th^y  put  to 
flight,  and  having  won  the  passage,  marched  forward.  But  the 
Syracusian  horsemen  lay  still  upon  them,  and  their  light-armed 
pUed  them  with  their  darts  in  the  flank.  This  day  they 
marched  forty  furlongs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a 
certain  hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they 
marched  forwards,  about  twenty  furlongs,  and  descending  into 
a  certain  champagne  ground,  encamped  there  with  Intent  both 
to  get  victual  at  the  houses,  (for  the  place  was  inhabited)  and 
to  carry  water  with  them  thence  5  for  before  them,  in  the  way 
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they  were  to  pass  for  many  furlongs  together,  there  was  little  to 
be  had.  But  the  Srracusians  ia  the  mean  time  got  before 
them,  and  cut  off  their  passage  with  a  wall.  This  was  at  a  steep 
hill)  on  either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a  torrent  with 
steep  and  rocky  banks,  and  tt  is  called  Acreeum  Lepas.  Tlie 
next  day  the  Athenians  went  on.  And  the  horsemen  and 
darters  iH  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  being  a  great 
number  of  both,  pressed  them  so  with  their  horses  and  darts, 
that  the  Athenians  after  long  fight,  were  compelled  to  retire 
again  into  the  same  camp:  but  now  with  less  victual  than  be** 
fore,  because  the  hotsemen  would  suffer  them  no  more  to 
>^?gic  abroad.  In  the  morning  betimes  they  dislodged,  and 
put  themselves  on  their  march  again,  and  forced  their  way  to 
the  hin  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,  where  they  found  be- 
fore them  the  Syracusian  foot  embattled  in  great  length  above 
the  fortification,  on  the  hill's  skle  (for  the  place  itself  was  but 
narrow.)  The  Athenians  coming  up  assaulted  the  wall,  but 
the  shot  of  the  enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  hill  (for  they  could  easily  cast  home  from  above)  making 
them  unable  to  take  it,  they  retired  again  and  rested.  There 
happened  withal  some  claps  of  thunder  and  a  shower  of  rwn, 
as  usually  £dleth  out  at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  now 
near  autumn,  which  further  disheartened  the  Athenians, 
who  thought  that  also  this  dkl  tend  to  their  destruction. 
Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  sent  pait 
of  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their  backs  in  the  way  they 
had  to  come,  but  this  the  Athenians  hindered  by  sending 
agunst  them  part  of  theirs.  After  thb  tlie  Athenians  re- 
tiring with  their  whole  army  into  a  more  champagne  ground, 
lodged  there  that  night,  and  the  nest  day  went  forward  again. 
And  the  Syracusians  with  their  darts  from  every  part  round 
about,  wounded  many  of  them ;  and  when  the  Athenians 
charged  they  retired,  and  when  they  retb^d,  the  Syracusians 
charged;  and  that  especially,  upon  the  hindmost,  that  by 
putting  to  flight  a/ew,  they  might  terrify  the  whole  army.  And 
for  a  good  while  the  Athenians  in  this  manner  withstood  them ; 
and  afterwards  being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forward,  they 
rested  in  the  plain  \  and  the  Syracusians  went  from  them  to 
their  own  camp. 

This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias  and  Demosthenes^ 
seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their  army,  and  the  want  already 
of  all  necessaries,  and  that  many  of  their  men  in  many  assaults 
of  the  enemy  were  wounded,  to  lead  away  the  army  as  far  as 
they  posdbly  could,  not  the  way  they  purposed  before,  but  to- 
ward the  sea,  which  was  the  contrary  way  to  that  wliidi  the  Syra- 
cusiansgoarded.    Now  this  ^A^  journey  of  the  army  lay  not 
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towards  Catana,  but  towanls  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  Cama- 
rina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well  Grecian  as  mrbariany 
that  way.  When  they  had  made  many  fires  accordingly,  they 
marched  in  the  night,  and  (as  usually  it  fatleth  out  in  all  ar* 
inies,  and  most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  sutnect  to  afiright 
and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night,  and  in  hostile  ground^ 
and  the  enemy  near)  were  in  confusion.  The  army  of  Nicias 
leading  the  way,  kept  together  and  got  far  befofe ;  but  that  of 
Demosthenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was  both  severed 
from  the  rest,  and  marched  more  disorderly.  Nevertheless  by 
the  morning  betinaes  they  got  to  the  sea-side,  and  entering  into 
the  Helorine  way,  they  went  on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis, 
to  the  end  when  they  came  thither  to  march  upwards  along 
the  river  side,  through  the  heart  of  the  country.  For  they 
hoped  that  this  way,  the  Siculi  to  whom  they  had  sent,  would 
meet  them.  When  they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they  found 
a  certain  guard  of  the  Svracusians  stopping  their  passage  with  a 
wall  and  with  piles.  When  they  had  quickly  forced  this  guard 
they  passed  the  river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river 
called  Erineus,  for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides  directed 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusians  and  their  confede* 
rates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that  they  knew  the  Athe- 
nians were  gone,  most  of  them  accusing  Gylippus,  as  if  he 
had  let  them  go  with  his  consent,  followed  them  with  speed  the 
same  way,  which  they  easily  understood  they  were  gone,  and 
about  dinner  time  overtook  them.  When  they  were  come 
up  to  those  with  Demosthenes,  who  were  the  hindmost, 
and  had  marched  more  slowly  and  disorderly^  than  thie  other 
part  had  done,  a^  having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,, 
they  fell  upon  them  and  fought.  And  the  Syracusian  horse- 
men hemmed  them  in,  and  forced  them  up  into  a  narrow 
compass,  the  more  easily  now,  because  they  were  divided 
from  the  rest.  Now  the  army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  further  on.  For  he  led 
away  the  faster,  because  he  thought  not  that  their  safety  con- 
sisted in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily,  but  rather  in  a  speedy 
retreat,  and  then  only  fighting  when  they  could  not  choose. 
But  Demosthenes  was  both  in  greater  and  in  more  continual  toil, , 
in  respect  that  he  marched  in  the  rear,  and  consequently  was 

Eressed  by  the  enemy.  And  seeing  the  Syracusians  pursuing 
im,  he  went  not  on,  but  put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by 
his  stay  he  was  encompassed  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athenians- 
with  him  into  great  disorder.  For  being  shut  up  within  a 
place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall,  and  which  on  either  side  had 
a  way  open  amongst  abundance  of  olive  trees,  they  were  charged 
from  all  sides  at  once  with  the  enemies  shot.    For  the  Syracu-^ 

Be 
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Bians  assaulted  tketn  id  this  kind,  and  not  in  close  battle,  upon 
▼ery  good  reason.  For  to  hazard  battle  against  men  desperate, 
was  not  so  much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians  advantage. 
Besides,  after  so  manifest  successes,  thej  spared  themselves 
somewhat,  because  they  were  loth  to  wear  themselves  out  be- 
fore the  end  ot  the  business,  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight, 
to  subdue  and  take  them  alive.  Whereupon  after  they  had 
plied  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  all  day  long  £rom 
every  side  with  shot,  and  saw  that  with  their  wounds  and  other 
annoyance,  they  were  already  tired ;  Gylippus  and  the  Syracu* 
sians  and  their  confederates,  first  made  proclamation  that  if  any 
of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they  should  be  at  li- 
berty ;  and  the  men  of  some  few  cities  went  over.  And  by 
and  by  after  they  made  agreement  with  all  the  rest  that  were 
with  Demosthenes,  '  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
'  and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  violently,  nor  by 
*  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  necessities  of  life/    And  they  aU 

Jielded,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  and  the  silver  they 
ad  they  laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow  of  targets, 
and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets.  And  these  men  they 
carried  presently  into  the  city, 

Nicias  and  those  that  were  with  him  attained  the  same  day 
to  the  river  Erineus,  which  passing,  he  caused  his  army  to  sit 
down  upon  a  certain  ground,  more  elevate  than  the  rest ;  where 
the  Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  him,  that  those 
with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  themselves,  and  willed  him  to 
do  the  like.  But  he,  not  believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horse- 
man to  enquire  the  truth.  Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and 
word  that  they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  heral^to  Gylippus  and 
the  Syracusians,  saymg,  that  he  was  content  to  compound  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian^,  to  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Sy* 
racusians  had  laid  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  suffered  to 
depart.  And  that  till  payment  of  the  money  were  made,  he 
would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athenians,  every  hostage  rated  at 
a  talent  But  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  refusing  the  con- 
dition, charged  them,  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them 
with  shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from  every  sidcj 
till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was  also  pinched  with  the 
want  both  of  victual  and  other  necessaries.  Nevertheless  ob- 
serving the  quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march :  but 
no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the  Syracusians  per- 
ceiving it  gave  the  alarm.  Whereupon  the  Athenians  finding 
themselves  discovered,  sat  down  again,  all  but  three  hundred, 
who  breaking  by  force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far  as 
they  could  that  night.  And  Nicias*  when  it  was  day  led  his 
army  forward,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  still  press* 
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ing  tbem  in  tUe  same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  tbenv 
from    every  side.      The « Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
A^inanis,  «not  only  because  they  were  urged  on  every  side- 
by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen,  and  other  multitude;  and* 
thought  to  be  more  at  ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  but 
ont  of  weariness  also,  and  desne  to  drink.    When  they  were 
come  unto  the  river,  thev  rushed  in  without  any  order,  every 
man  striving  who  should  first  get  over. «  But  the  pressing  of 
the  enemy  made  the  passage  now  more  difficult:   for  being 
forced  to  take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled 
one  another  under  their  feet ;  and  fdling  amongst  the  spears 
and  utensils  of  the  army,  some  perished  presently,  and  others 
catching  hold  of  one  another,  were  carried  away  together  down 
the  stream.    And  not  only  llie  Syracusians.  standing  along  the 
farther  bank  being  a  steep  one,  killed  the  Athenians  with  their 
shot  from  above,  as  they  were  many  of  tliem  greedily  drinking, 
and  troubling  one  another  in  t^he  hollow  of  the  river,  but  the 
Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew  them  with   their 
swoitls,  and  those  especially  that  were  in  the  river.^  And  sud* 
denly  the  water  was  corrupted.    Nevertheless  they  drunk  it, 
foul  as  it  was  with  blood  and  mire,  and  many  also  fought  for 
it.    In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the  river,  and 
the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at  the  river,  and  part  (if 
any  got  away)  by  the  horsemen,  Nicias  yielding  himself  unto 
Gylippus,  (having  more  confidence  in  hinv  than  in  the  Syracu- 
sians) '  to  be  for  his  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him  and 
^  the  Lacedemonians,  and  no  further  slaughter  to  be  made  of 
'  the  soldiers.'    Gylippus  from  thenceforth  commanded  to  take 
prisoners.    So  the  residue,  except  such  as  were  hidden  from 
tbem  (which  were  many)  they  carried  alive  into  the  city;    They 
sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hundred  which  broke  through 
their  guards  m  the  night,  and  took  them.    That  which  was 
left  together  of  this  army  to  the  public,  was  not  much ;  but 
they  that  were  conveyed  away  by  stealth  were  very  many:  and 
all  Sicily,  was  filled  with  them,  because  thev  were  not  taken 
as  those  with  Demosthenes  were,  by  composition.    Besides,  a 
great  part  of  these  were  slain ;  for  the  slaughter  at  this  time 
was  exceeding  great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war. 
They  were  al^  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other  assaults  in 
their  march.    Nevertheless  many  also  escaped,  some  then  pre- 
sently, and  some  by  running  away  after  s^vitude,  the  rendez^ 
vous  of  whom  was  Catana. 

The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  being  come  together, 
returned  with  their  prisoners,  all  they  could  get,  and  with  the 
spcnl,  into  the  dty.  As  for  all  other  the  prisoners  of  the  Athe-^ 
nians  and  their  confederates,  they  put  themselves  into  the  quar^ 
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lies  *9  as  the  safest  custody.     But  Nidas  and  Demostbenea 
tbey  killed  against  Gylippus's  will.    For  Gylippus  thought  the 
the  victory  would  be  very  honourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his 
other  success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generak  of  the 
enemy  to  Locedemon.    And  it  fell  out  that  the  one  of  them, 
Demosthenes  was  their  greatest  enemy,  for  the  things  he  had 
done  in  the  island  f,  and  at  Pylus ;  and  the  other,  upon  the 
same  occasion,  their  greatest  friend.    For  Nicias  had  earnestly 
laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  which  were  taken  in  the 
island  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  persuadinj^  the  Athenians  to  the 
peace.    For  which  cause  the  Lacedemonians  were  inclined  to 
love  him.    And  it  was  principally  in  confidence  of  that,  that 
he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.    But  certain  Syracusians  (as 
it  is  reported)  some  of  them  for  fear  (because  they  had  been 
tampenng  with  him)  lest  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  might 
bring  them  into  trouble,  whereas  they  were  now  well  enough ; 
and  others  (especially  the  Corinthians)  fearing  he  might  get 
away  by  corruption  of  one  or  other,  (being  wailthy)  and  work 
them  soitie  mtfchief  afresh,  having  persuaded  their  confede- 
rates to  the  same,  killed  him.    For  these,  or  for  causes  near 
unto  these,  was  he  put  to  death;    being  the  man  that  of 
all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least  deserved  to  be  brought 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  misery.    As  for  those  in  the  quarries, 
the  Syracusians  handled  them  at  first  but  ungently :  for  in  this 
hollow  place,  first  the  sun  and  sufibcating  air  (being  without 
roof)   annoyed  them  one  way;   and  on  the  other  side,  the 
nights  coming  upon  that  heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them 
(by  reason  of  the  alteration)  into  strange  diseases.    Especially 
doing  all  things  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the  same  place ; 
and  the  carcasses  of  such  as  died  of  their  wounds,  or  change  of 
air,  or  other  like  accident,  lying  together  there  dn  heaps.    Also 
the  smell  was  intolerable,  besides  that  they  were  afilicted  with 
hunger  and  thirst.    For  for  eight  months  together  they  allowed 
them  no  more  but  to  every  man  a  cotyle  %  of  water  by  the  day, 
and  two  cotyles  of  corn.    And  whatsoever  misery  is  probable 
that  men  in  such  a  place  may  sufier,  they  sufleied.    Some  se- 
venty days  they  lived  thus  thronged.  •  Afterwards  retaining  the 
Athenians  and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  were  of  the  army 
with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.     How  many  were  taken  in  all^ 
it  is  hard  to  say  exactly ;  but  they  were  seven  thousand  at  the 
fewest.    And  this  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in  all 
this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of,  amongst  the  Grecians, 
being  to  the  victors  most  glorious,  and  most  calamitous  to  the 

♦  Ai3m-«^;«i.  f  Spbacteria. 

1  A  ttoiall  meatore  about  lialf  our  pint. 
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vanquished.  For  being  wholly  overcome  in  every  kind,  and 
receiving  small  loss  in  nothing,  their  army  and  fleet,  and  all 
that  ever  they  had  perished  (as  they  used  to  say)  with  an  uni- 
versal destruction.  Few  of  many  returned  home.  And  thus 
passed  the  business  concerning  Sicily.  * 


THB  END  OF  THB  SEVENTH  BOOK. 
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Tke  revolt  of  the  Athenian  confederates,  and  the  offers  made  by  Tts^ 
saphemes  and  Phamabazus,  the  king's  lieutenants  of  the  lower 
Asia,  draw  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  war  in  Ionia  and  Helle- 
spont. First  in  Ionia  and  the  provinces  of  Tissaphemes,who  hy 
the  counsel  of  Alcihiades  and  connivance  of  Astyochus,  hindereih 
their  proceedings.  Alcibiades  in  tJie  mean  while  to  make  way  for 
his  return  into  his  country,  giveth  occasion  of  sedition  about  the 
government,  whence  ensued  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred, 
under  the  pretext  of  Jive  thousand  ,•  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by 
the  army  ;  and  at  length  by  his  countenance  the  deposing  again 
of  the  four  hundred,  and  end  of  the  sedition.  But  in  the  mean 
time  they  lose  Eubcea.  Mindams,  successor  of  Astyochus,  finding 
himself  abused  by  Tissaphemes,  carrieth  the  war  to  Phamabazui 
into  Hellespont,  and  there  presently  loseth  the  battle  to  the  Athe- 
nians before  Abydus,  being  then  summer,  and  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  war, 

•  Whbn  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they  believed  not  a  long 
time,"  thoogh  it  were  plainly  related,  and  by  those  very  soldiers 
that  escaped  irom  the  defeat  itself,  that  all  was  so  utterly  lost, 
as  it  was.  When  they  knew  it,  they  were  mightily  offended 
with  the  orators  that  furthered  the  voyage,  a^  if  they  themselves 
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had  ner er'  dtereed  k.  ♦  Thsf  wete  mogiff  \dao  with  those  that 
gate  oaC  prophecies,  aod  tvlth  the  soothsayers,  and  with  who- 
sover  else  had  at  first  by  any  divination  put  them  into  hope 
that  Sicily  sfaoald  be  subdued.  Every  thing  from  every  place 
grieved  them;  and  fear  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever 
they  were  in,  beset  them  round.  •  For  they  were  not  only 
grieved  for  the  loss  which  both  every  man  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many  men  of  arms,  horsemen 
and  serviceable  men,  the  like  whereof  they  saw  was  not  left ; 
but  seeing  they  had  neither  gallics  in  their  haven,  nor  money 
in  thqir  treasury,  nor  furniture  in  their  galUes,  were  even  des* 
perate  at  that  present  of  tbesr  safety,  and  thought  the  enemy 
out  of  Sicily  would  come  forthwith  with  tlteir  fleet  into  Peirseus 
(especially  4ifter  the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy)  and  that 
the  enemy  here,  would  singly  now,  with  double  preparation  in 
«very  kind,  press  them  to  Uie  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
be  aided  therem  by  their  revolting  confederates.  Nevextheless, 
as  fer  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  was  thought  best  to 
stand  it  out,  and  getting  materials  and  money  where  theyoould 
have  it,  to  oiake  ready  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
federates, especially  those  of  Euboea;  and  to  introduce  a 
gt?eater  frugaKty  in  the  city,  and  to  erect  a  magistracy  of  the 
eUer  sort,  as  occasion  should  be  offered,  to  pre-consult  of  the 
business  that  passed.  And  they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their 
present  fear,  (as  is  the  peoples'  fashion)  to  order  every  thing 
aright.:  And  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they  did  it.  And  the 
summer^toded. 

•The  winter  firilowing,  upon  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians  were  presently  up  against 
them.  Those  who  before  were  confederates  of  neither  side, 
thought  fit  no  longer,  tliough  uncalled,  to  abstain  from  the 
war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  own  accord,' as  hav- 
ing not  only  every  one  severally  this  thought,  that  had  the 
Athenians  prospered  in  Sicily,  they  would  afterwards  have  come 
upon  them  also ;  but  imagined  withsd,  that  the  rest  of  the 
war  would  be  but  short,  whereof  it  would  be  an  honour  to  par* 
Ucipate.  And  such  of  them  as  were  confederates  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, longed  now  more  than  ever*  to  be  freed  as  soon  as 
might  be  of  their  great  toil.  But  above  all,  the  cities  subject 
to  the  Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond  their  ability,  to  re- 
volt, as  they  that  judged  according  to  their  passion,  without 
admitting  reason  in  the  matter,  that  the  next  summer  they 
were  to  remain  with  victory.  But  the  Lacedemonians  them* 
selves  took  hearty  not  only  from  all  this,  but'  dso  principally 
ficgan  that,  that  their  conliederates  in  Sicily,  with  great  power, 
haviBg  another  ni(^  now  moesiarily  added  1»  thcar  own,  wookl 
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in  all  likelihood  be  with  them  ia  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
And  being  every  way  full  of  hopes,  they  purposed  without  de- 
lay to  fall  close  to  the  war ;  making  account  if  this  were  well 
ended,  both  to  be  free  hereafter  from  any  more  such  dangezs 
as  the  Athenians,  if  they  had  gotten  Sicily,  would  have  put 
them  into,  and  also  having  pulled  them  down,  to  have  the  prin- 
cipality of  all  Greece^  now  secure  unto  themselves. 

Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  a  part  of  his  army 
the  same  winter  from  Deoelea,  and  levied  money  amongst  the 
confederates  for  the  building  of  a  navy.  And  turning  into  the 
Melian  gulf  upon  an  old  grudge,  took  a  great  booty  from  the 
OetsBans,  which  he  made  money  of,  and  forced  those  of  Pthiotis 
behig  Achaians,  and  others  in  thoae  parts,  sul^ects  to  the  Thes- 
saltans,  (the  Thessalians  complaining,  and  unwilling)  to  give 
hitn  hostages  and  money.  The  hoat^s  he  put  into  Ckxiotb^ 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  the  league. 

And  the  Lacedemonians  imposed  upon  the  states  confederate 
the  charge  of  building  one  hundred  gallies,  [that  is  to  say] 
on  their  own  state,  and  on  the  Boeotians,  each  twenty-five ;  oil 
the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  fifteen;  on  the  Corinthians  fif^ 
teen ;  on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and  Pellenians  ten ;  and  on 
the  Megareans,  Troezenians,  and  Hermonians  ten,  and  put  all 
diings  else  in  readiness,  pvesently  with  the  spring  to  begin  the  war. 

The  Athenians  also  made  their  preparations,  as  they  had  de- 
signed, having  gotten  timber  and'  built  their  navy  this  same 
winter,  and  fortified  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  that  their 
corn-boats  might  come  about  in  safety.  Also  they  abandoned 
tiie  fort  in  Leiconia,  which  they  had  built  as  they  passed  by  for 
Sicily.  And  generally  where  there  appeared  expence  upon 
any  thing  unuseful,  they  contracted  the  ehaige. 

Whilst  they  were  on  both  sides  doing  thus,  there  came  unto 
Agis,  about  their  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  first  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Euboeans.  Accepting  the  motion,  he  sent  for 
Alcamenes  the  son  of  Stheneleidas,  and  for  M elanthon,  from 
Lacedemon,  to  go  commanders  into  Eubcea.  Whom,  when 
he  was  come  to  him  with  about  three  hundred  freed  men, 
he  was  now  about  to  send  over.  But  in  the  mean  time  came 
the  Lesbians,  they  also  desiring  to  revolt,  and  by  the  means  ol 
the  Boeotians,  Agis  changed  his  former  resolution,  and  prepared 
for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring  that  of  Eubcea,  and  assigned 
them  Alcamenes,  the  same  that  should  have  gone  into  Eubcea, 
for  their  governor.  And  the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten  gal- 
lies, and  Agis  other  ten.  Now  this  was  done  vrithout  ac- 
quainting therewith  the  state  of  Lacedemon.  For  Agis,  as 
long^  as  he  was  about  Decelea  with  the  power  he  had,  had  the 
law  in  bis  own  hands,  to  send  what  army,  and  whither  he  listed. 
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and  to  levy  men  and  nwnej  at  his  jdeasure.  And  at 
time  the  confederates  of  him  (ae  I  may  call  them)  did  better  obey 
bim^  than  the  confederates  of  the  Lacedemoniaas  did  them  at 
home.  For  having  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  was  terri* 
ble  wheresoevei'  he  came.  And  he  was  now  for  the  Lesbians. 
But  the  Chians  and  Erythreeans,  they  also  desiring  to  revolt;, 
went  not  to  Agis,  but  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  city,  and 
with  them  went  also  an  ambassador  ftom  Tissaphernes,  lieu- 
tenant to  king  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia.  For  Tis* 
saphemes  also  instigated  the  Peloponnesians,  and  promised  to 
pay  their  fleet.  For  he  had  lately  begged  of  the  king  the  tri- 
bute accruing  in  his  own  province,  for  which  he  was  in  arrear- 
age, because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of  any  of  the  Greek 
cities,  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.  And  therefore  he  thought 
by  weakening  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  tribute  the  better, 
and  withal  to  draw  the  Lacedemonians  into  a  league  with  the 
king,  and  thereby,  as  the  king  had  commanded,  to  kill,  or  take 
alive  Amorges,  rissuthnes  his  bastard  son,  who  was  in  rebel- 
Hon  against  him  about  Caria.  The  Chians  therefore  and  Tis- 
saphernes  ioliowed  this  business  jointly. 

Caligetus  the  son  of  Laophon  a  Megarean,  and  TimagoniB 
the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  both  banished  their  own 
cities,  and  abiding  with  Pharnabazus  the  son  of  Phamaces 
came  also  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedemon,  sent  by  Phar- 
nabazus to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont,  that  he  also^  if  he 
could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities  in  his  province  to  revolt 
for  his  tribute's  sake,  and  be  the  first  to  draw  the  Lacedemo* 
nians  into  a  league  with  the  king.  Just  the  same  things  that 
were  desired  b^re  by  Tissaphernes.  Now  Pharnabazus  and 
Tissaphernes  treating  apart,  there  was  great  canvassing  at  La- 
cedemon, between  the  one  side  that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia 
and  Chios,  and  the  other,  that  would  have  the  army  and  fleet 
go  first  into  the  Hellespont.  But  the  Lacedemonians  indeed 
approved  best  by  much  of  the  business  of  the  Chians  and  of 
Tissaphernes.  For  with  these  co-operated  Alcibiades,  heredi- 
tary guest  and  friend  of  End^us,  the  ephore  of  that  year,  in  the 
highest  degree ;  insomuch  as  in  respcK^t  of  that  guesthood,  Al* 
cibiades's  femily  received  a  Laconic  name.  For  Endius  was 
called  Endius  Alcibiadis*.  Nevertheless  the .  Lacedemonians 
sent  first  one  Phrynis  (a  man  of  those  parts)  to  Chios  to  see  if 
the  gallies  they  had  were  so  many  as  they  reported,  and  whe- 
ther the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufficient  as  it  was  said  to  be. 


*  The  name  of  Eodias^s  father  was  Alcibiades,  to  whom  Clinias  beinjf 
grnest,  for  that  cause  fpave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  his  soo,  this  Alcibiades 
Clmiie;  •  '    . 
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Aud  when  the  messenger  brought  t>ack  word  that  aU  that  had 
been  said  was  true,  they  receiveid  both  the  Chians  and  the  &y^ 
thrsans  presently  into  their  league,  and  decreed  to  send  them 
forty  gallies,  there  being  at  Chios  from  such  places  as  the 
Chians  named,  no  less  than  sixty  already.  And  of  these  at 
first  they  were  about  to  send  out  ten  with  Melancridas  for  ad- 
miral; but  afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for 
Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten  gallies, 
they  went  about  the  making  ready  of  five  only  in  Laconia.  So 
the  winter  ended,  and  nineteenth  year  of  tlus  war,  written  by 
Thucydides. 

YEAR  XX. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  because  the  Chians 
pressed  to  have  the  gallies  sent  away,  atid  fearing  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  get  notice  what  they  were  doing  (for  all  their 
ambassadors  went  out  by  stealth)  the  Lacedemonians  send  away 
to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them  with  all  speed  to  tran- 
sport their  gallies  over  the  Isthmus  to  the  other  sea  towards 
Athens,  and  to  go  all  to  Chios,  as  well  those  which  Agis  had 
made  ready  to  go  to  Lesbos,  as  the  rest.  The  number  of  the 
galUes  of  the  league,  which  were  then  there,  being  forty  want^ 
ing  one. 

But  Calligetus  and  Timagoras,  who  came  from  Phamabazus^ 
would  have  no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios,  not  would 
deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents*,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  pay  for  their  setting  forth,  but  made  account  to 
go  out  with  another  fleet  afterwwds  by  themselves. 

When  Agis  saw  that  the  Lacedemonians  meant  to  send  first 
to  Chios,  he  resolved  not  of  any  other  course  himself,  but  the 
confederates  assembling  at  Corinth,  went  to  counsel  upon  the 
matter,  and  concluded  thus,  that  they  should  go  first  to  Chios, 
under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  making  ready  the 
five  gallies  in  Laconia :  and  then  to  Lesbos  under  the  charge  of 
Alcamenes,  intended  also  to  be  sent  thither  by  Agis;  and  lastly 
into  Hellespont,  in  which  voyage  they  ordained  that  Clearchus 
the  son  of  Ramphias  should  have  the  command;  and  concluded 
to  carry  over  the  Isthmus,  first  the  one  half  of  their  gallies,  and 
that  those  should  presently  put  to  sea^  that  the  Athenians  might 
have  their  minds  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to  be 
transported  afterwards.  For  they  determined  tt>  pass  that  sea 
openly,  contemning  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  in  respect 
they  had  not  any  navy  of  importance  yet  appearing.  As  they  re- 

*  Four  tboofBBd  tis  hundred  and  eijrhty-seven  pound*  ten  stiiJIinp  tterKBf. 
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vpprAtaMif  after  codfereDce  there  with  some  of  the  coBspini- 
tors  of  the  Chians  that  advised  them  to  go  to  the  city,  without 
sendiog  them  word  before  they  came  upon  the  Chiaus  suddenly 
and  unexpected.  It  put  the  commons  into  much  wonder  and 
astonishment,  but  the  few  had  so  ordered  the  matter  before  haod^ 
that  an  assembly  chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  sane  time.  And 
when  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  had  ^oken  in  the  same,  ^d 
told  them  that  many  gatties  were  coming  to  them,  but 
not  that  those  other  gallies  were  besieged  in  Peirseus  the  Chians 
first,  and  afterwards  the  Erythreans,  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians. 

After  this,  they  went  mth  three  gallies  to-  Clazomense,  and 
made  that  city  to  revolt  also.     And  the  Clazomenians  presently 
crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  there  fortified  Polichna,  lest 
they  should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island  wherein 
they  dwelt.    The  rest  also,  all  that  had  revolted,  fell  tofortUy- 
ing  and  making  of  preparation  for  the  war. 
*     This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  the  Athenians, 
who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  now  beset  with  great  and  evi* 
dent  danger,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  seeing  so 
great  a  city  to  revolt,  would  be  no  longer  quiet  in  this  their, 
present  fear,  decreed  that  those  one  thousand  talents  *,  which 
through  all  this  war  they  had  affected  to  keep  untouched,  forth* 
with  abrogating  the  punishment  ordained  for  such,  as  spake  or 
gave  their  sufi^ges  to  stir  it,  should  now  be  used,  and  there- 
with gallies,  not  a  few  manned.     They  decreed  also  to  send 
thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  command  of  Strom bichides  the 
son  of  Diotimus  eight  gallies,  of  the  number  of  those  that  be- 
sieged the  enemy  at  Peirseus ;  the  which  having  forsaking  their 
charge  to  give  chase  to  the  gallies  that  went  with  Chalcideus, 
and  not  able  to  overtake  them,  were  now  returned,  and  shortly 
after  also  to  send  Thrasicles  to  help  them  with  twelve  gallies 
more,  which  also  had  departed  from  the  same  guard  upon  the 
enemy.  And  those  seven  gallies  of  Chios,  which  likewise  kept 
watch  at  PeirAus  with  the  rest^  they  fetched  from  thence,  and 
gave  the  bond-men  that  served  in  them  their  liberty,  and  the 
chains  to  those  that  were  free.     And  instead  of  all  those  gallies 
that  kept  guard  upon  the  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  they 
made  ready  other  with  all  speed  in  their  places,  besides  thirty 
more  which  they  intended  to  furnish  out  afterwards.    Great 
was  their  diligence,  and  nothing  was  of  light  importance  that 
they  went  about  for  the  recovery  of  Chios. 

Strombichides  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Samos,  and  taking 
into  his  company  one  Samian  gaily,  went  thence  to  Tens,  and 

*  On<*  hniiHrcd  eighty-seren  thousand  fiic  bu|idred  pounds  Eterling, 
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enti^ted  them  not  to  stir.  Bat  towards  Teus  was  Cbaicideua 
also  coming  with  twenty^three  gallies  from  Chlos^  and  with 
him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazomenians  and  Erythraeaas, 
whereof  Strombichides  baring  been  advertised^  he  put  forth 
again  bef<H*e  his  arrival,  and  standing  off  at  sea,  when  he  saw 
the  many  gallies  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards  Samos, 
they  following  him.  The  land  forces  the  Teans  woald  not  at 
the  first  admit,  but  2^ter  this  flight  of  the  Athenians  they 
brought  them  in.  And  these  for  the  most  part  held  their  hands 
for  a  while,  expecting  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the  chase ; 
but  when  he  staid  somewhat  long,  they  fell  of  themselves  to  ^ 
the  demolishing  of  the  wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teus  by  the 
Athenians  towards  the  continent;  wherein  they  were  also 
helped  by  some  few  Barbarians  that  came  down  thither,  under 
the  leading  of  Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  when,  they  had  chased  Strombi- 
chides into  Samos,  armed  the  mariners  that  were  in  the  gallies 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  left  them  in  Chios  ;  instead  of  whom  they 
manned  mariners  of  Chios,  both  those,  and  twenty  gallies  more^ 
and  with  this  fleet  they  went  to  Miletus  with  intent  to  cause  it 
to  revolt.  For  the  intention  of  Alcibiades  that  was  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Milesians,  was  to  prevent  the  fleet  which  was 
to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to  turn  these  cities  first,  that 
the  honour  of  it  might  be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to 
Chalcideus,  and  (as  he  had  promised)  to  Endius  that  set  them 
out,  as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt,  with  the 
forces  of  the  Chians  only,  and  of  those  gallies  that  came  with 
Chalcideus.  So  these  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  way  undis- 
covered, and  arriving,  not  much  sooner  than  Strombichides 
and  Thrasicles  (who  now  chancing  to  be  present  with  those 
twelve  gallies  from  Athens,  followed  them  with  Strombichides) 
caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt.  The  Athenians  following  them 
at  the  heels  with  nineteen  gallies,  being  shut  out  by  the  Mile- 
sians, lay  at  anchor  at  Lada,  an  island  over  against  the  city. 

Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  made  the  first 
league  between  the  King  and  the  Lacedemonians  by  Tissapher- 
nes and  Chalcideus,  as  followeth  : 


League  between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Lacedemonians. 

^  The  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  have  made  a 
*  league  with  the  King  and  Tissaphernes,  on  these  articles, 

^  Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  King  possesseth,  and  his 
'  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same  are  to  remain  the  King's. 

'  Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded  to  the  Athc- 
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'  nians  fiom  their  cities,  the  King  and  the  Ladedemoniaiis  we 
'  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the  Athenians  may  receive  nothing 
*  from  thence,  neither  money  nor  other  thing. 

^  The  King  and  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their  confederate^ 
^  are  to  mdke  joint  war  against  the  Athenians.  And  without 
^  consent  of  both  parts,  it  shall  not  he  lawful  to  lay  down  the 
^  war  against  the  Athenians,  neither  for  the  King,  nor  for  the 
<  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates. 

*  If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  King,  they  shall  be  enemi^ 
'  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates.    And  if  any 
^  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates, 
'  they  shall  in  like  manner  be  enemies  to  the  King.' 
This  was  the  league. 

Presently  after  this,  the  Chians  set  out  ten  gallies  more,  and 
went  to  Ansa,  both  to  hearken  what  became  of  the  business  at 
Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabouts  to  revolt.  But 
word  being  sent  them  firom  Chalcideus  to  go  back,  and  that 
Amorges  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  they  went  thence  to  ttie 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Being  there  they  descried  sixteen  gaHies 
more,  which  nad  been  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  under  the 
charge  of  Diomedon,  after  the  putting  tx>  sea  of  those  with 
Thrasycles,  upon  sight  of  whom  they  fled,  one  gaily  to  Ephe- 
sus,  the  rest  towards  Teos*  Four  of  them  the  Athenians  took, 
but  empty,  the  men  being  gotten  on  shore ;  the  rest  escaped 
into  the  city  of  Teos.  And  the  Athenians  went  away  again  to- 
wards Samos. 

The  Chians  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of  their 
fleet,  and  with  the  land  forces,  caused  first  Lebedus  to  revolt 
and  then  Erie.  And  afterwards  returned  both  with  their  fleet 
and  land  men,  every  one  to  his  own. 

About  the  same  time  the  twenty  rallies  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  the  Athenians  had  formerly  chased  into  Peiraeus,  and 
against  whom  they  now  lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly 
forced  their  passage,  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  four 
of  the  Athenian  gallies,  and  going  to  Cenchrew,  prepared 
afresh  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia.  At'  which  time 
there  came  also  unto  them  from  Lacedemon,  for  commander, 
Astyochus,  who  was  now  admiral  of  the  whole  navy. 

When  the  land  men  were  gone  from  Teos,  Tissaphemes 
himself  came  thither  with  his  forces,  and  he  also  demolished 
the  wall,  as  much  as  was  left  standing,  and  went  his  way 
again. 

Not  long  after  the  going  away  of  him,  came  thither  Diome? 
dou  with  ten  gallies  of  Athens,  and  having  made  a  truce  with 
the  Teians  that  he  might  also  be  received,  he  put  to  sea  again. 
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and  Icept  tlie  shoipe  tp  Erae^  and  assaulted  it;  but  failing  to  talce 
it)  departed. 

It  fell  out  about  the  sam^  time  that  the  commons  of  Samos^ 
together  with  the  Athenians  who  were  there  with  three  galUes^ 
made  an  insurrection  against  the  great  men^  and  slew  of  them 
in  all  about  two  hundred.  And  having  banished  four  hundred 
more,  and  distributed  amongst  themselves  their  lands  and  houses, 
(the  Athenians  having  now,  as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed 
them  their  liberty)  they  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  city  from 
that  time  foi^ard  by  themselves,  no  more  communicating  wiUi 
the  Geomori*,  nor  permitting  any  of  the  common  people  to 
marry  with  th^ip* 

After  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as  they  had  begun, 
persevering  lo  their  earnestness  to  bring  the  cities  to  revolt, 
even  without  the  lAcedemonians,  with  tndr  single  forces,  and 
desiring  to  make  as  many  fellows  of  their  danger  as  they  were 
able,  made  war  by  themselves  with  thirteen  gallies  against  tiesbog 
(which  was  according  to  what  was  concluded  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, namely  to  go  thither  in  the  second  place,  and  thence 
into  the  Hellespont.)  And  withal,  the  land  forces  both  of  such 
peloponnesians  as  were  present,  and  of  their  confederates  there- 
abouts, went  along  by  them  to  Clazomense  and  Syme,  These 
under  the  command  of  Eualas  a  Spartan,  and  the  gallies  of 
Deiniadas  a  man  of  the  parts  thereabouts.  The  gallies  putting 
in  at  Methymna,  caused  that  city  to  revolt  first  •}•,»*»••»•* 

Now  Astyochus  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  having  set  forth 
as  he  intended  from  CencbreiB,  arrived  at  Chios.  The  third  day 
after  hid  coming  thither,  came  |^eon  «nd  Dioipedon  into  Les- 
bos with  twenty-five  gallips  of  Athens ;  for  Leon  came  with 
a  supply  of  tien  gallies  naore  from  Athens  afterwards.  Astyochu? 
in  the  evening  of  thesapieday,  taking  with  him  one  gaily  more 
of  Chios,  took  his  way  toward  Lesbos  to  help  it  what  he  could^ 
and  put  in  at  Pvrrha,  and  the  next  day  at  Eressus.  Here  he 
heard  that  Mitylen/s  was  takei)  by  the  Athenians,  even  with  the 
shout  of  their  voices.  For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpected, 
entered  the  haven,  and  having  beaten  the  gallies  of  the  Chians, 
dbbarked,  and  overcame  those  that  made  head  against  them, 
and  won  the  city.  When  AstvQchus  heard  this,  both  firom  the 
Eressians,  and  from  t)iose  Chiati  gallies  that  came  from  Me- 
thymna  with  Enhulus,  (which  having  been  left  there  before,  as 
soon  as  MItylerie  was  lost,  fled,  and  tfiree  of  them  chanced  to 
meet  with  him,  for  onp  was  taken  by  the  Athenians)  he  conti- 

t  it  teeiiieth  that  somelhin^  U  Ijerc  .waotinf,  and  sapj^Iied  thus  l^y  Fmli.  Por- 
t».  Then  tire  CWaiw  leay'iar  f^or  ^dUiet  faer^  for  puafd  of  lb*  plade,  weat  t9 
MdyltM  fvitli  Uuitsi,  and  {awed  that  «hy  aUo  10  mvo!!. 

Ft 
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Dued  his  course  for  Mitylene  no  longer,  but  having  caused 
Eressus  to  revolt,  and  armed  the  soldieis  he  had  aboard,  made 
them  to  march  toward  Antissa  and  Methymna  by  land,  under 
the  conduct  of  Eteonicus,  and  he  himself  with  his  own  galljes, 
and  those  three  of  Chios,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping 
that  the  Methymnseans  upon  sight  of  his  forces  would  take  heart, 
and  continue  in  their  revolt.    But  when  in  Lesbos  all  things 
went  against  him,  he  reimbarked  his  army,  and  returned  to 
Chios.    And  the  landmen  that  were  aboard  and  should  have 
goi^e  Into  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities.     After  this, 
came  to  them  six  gallies  to  Chios  of  those  of  the  confederate 
fleet  at  Cenchreee.     The  Athenians,  when  they  had  re-estab- 
lished the  state  of  Lesbos,  went  thence  and  took  Policbna, 
which  the  Clazomenians  had  fortified  in   the  continent,  and 
brought  them  all  back  again  into  the  city  which  is  in  the  is- 
land, save  only  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  (for  these  got  away 
to  Daphnus)  and  Clazomens  returned  to  the  obedience  of  t^e 
Athenians. 

The  same  summer  those  Athenians  that  with  twenty  gallies 
lav  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Miletus,  landing  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus  at  Panormus,  slew  Cbalcideus  the  lAcedemonian  com- 
,mander,  that  came  out  against  him  but  with  a  few ;  and  set  up  a 
trophy,  and  the  third  &y  after  departed.  But  the  Milesians 
pulled  down  the  trophy,  as  erected  where  the  Athenians  weDe 
not  masters. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  gallies  that  were  at 
Lesbos,  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  sea,  ftom  the  Isles  called 
Oenussae,  which  lie  before  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum 
(forts  they  held  in  Erythreea)  and  from  Lesbos.    They  that 
were  aboard,  were  men  of  arms  of  the  roll,  compelled  tq  serve 
in  the  fleet.    With  these  they  landed  at  Cardamyle ;  and  hav- 
ing overthrown   the  Chians  that  made  head  in  a  battle  at 
^oUssus,  and  slain  many  of  them,  they  recovered  from  the 
enemy  aJl  the  places  of  that  quarter.    And  again  they  over- 
came them  in  another  battle  at  Phanse,  and  in  a  third  at  Leu- 
conium.    After  this,  the  Chians  went  out  no  more  to  fight ; 
by  which  means  the  Athenians  made  spoil  of  their  territory, 
excellently  well  furnbhed.    For  except  it  were  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  Chians  were  the  only  men  that  I  have  heard  of,  that 
joined  advisedness  to  prosperity,  and  the  more  their  city  in- 
creased,  had  carried  the  more  respect  in  the  administratioa 
thereof  to  assure  it.    Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt  (lest  any 
man  should  think,  that  in  this  act  at  least  they  regarded  not 
what  was  the  safest)  till  they  had  many  and  strong  confederates, 
with  whose  help  to  try  their  fortune ;  nor  till  such  time  as  they 
perceived  the  people  of  Athens  (as  themselves  could  not  deny^ 
to  have  their  estate,  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  reduced  to  ex« 
treme  weakness. 
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And  if  through  tranum  misreekdiJDg  they  paiscwried  in 
ought,  they  erred  with  many  others,  whp  'm  like  manner  had  an 
opinion,  tliAtthe  state  of  the  Athenian*  would  quickly  have 
been  overthrown.  »         . 

Being  therefore  shot  up  by  sea,  and  having  their  lands 
spoilett^  sorae  within  undertook  to  raak^B.  the.  city  return  unto 
the  Athenians.  Which  though  the  magistrates  perceived,  yet 
they  themselves  stirred  not,  but  having  received  Astyochus  into 
the  trity  with  four  gaUies  that  were  with  him  from  Erytlir«, 
they  took  adviee  together,  how  by  taking  hostages,  or  some 
other  gentle  way  to  make'  them  give  over  the  qonspiracy.  Thus 
stood  the  business  of  the  Ciiians. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer  a  thousand  five  Imndred  men  of 
arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of  Arg03  (for  the  Athenians 
had  put  armour  upoti  five  hundred  light-^armed  Argives)  and  of 
other  confederates  a  thousmd  more,  with  fortyTcight  gallies, 
reckoning  those  which  were  for  transportatk>n  of  soWier^^ur^- 
derthe  conduct  of  Phrynichus,   Onomacles,  and  Scironidas, 
came  into  Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  MiletuSj  encamped  be- 
fore it.    And  the  Milesians  issued  forth  with,  eight  hundred 
men  at  arms  of  their  own,  besides  the  Pcloponnesians  that  came 
'with  Chalcideus,  and  someauitiliar  strangers  withTissapncrnes, 
(Tissapfaemes  himself  being  there  also  with  bis  cavalry)  and 
fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates*.   The.  Ar- 
gives  who  made  one  wing  of  themselves,  advancing  before  ihe 
,refl(t,  and  in  some  disorder  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being 
Ibhians,  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  cbvge>  were  by  the  Mi- 
lesians overcome,  and  lost  no  less  than  throe  hundred  of  theur 
men.    But  the  Athenians^  when  they  had  first  overthrow:n  the 
7elo]^nesians,  and  then  beaten  back  the  Barbarians  and  oth^r 
mulutttde,  Imd  not  fought  with  the  Milesians  at  all,  (for  they>. 
after  they  vrete  comefrom  the  chase  of  the  Aigive&>  and  saw 
their  other  wing  defeated,  went  into  the  town)  sat  down  with 
their  arms,  as  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  clps^  under  the 
wail  of  the  city.    It  fell  out  in  this  battle,  that  on  both  sides 
the  Ionics'  had  the  better  of  the  Dorics.  -  For  the  AtheQian3 
overcJftme  the  opposite  Peloponnesians,  and  the  Milesian^  the 
Argives.    The  Athenians  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy, 
the  place  being  an  Isthmus,  pcepaied  to  tak«  in  the  tovm  with  a 
wall ;  supposing,  if  they-  got  Miletus,  the  other  cities  ^uld 
'easily  come  in.    In*  the  mean,  time  it- was  told  them  about  twi- 
light, that  the  fifty-five  gallies  from  PelopoTmesus  and,  Sicily 
wiere-hard  by,  and  only  notalrea^  come*.  .  jor  there  «am.e  into 
*Feloponnesusout  of  Sicily^  ^  by  the  iDstigation  pf  lieryn^oiateis 
to  hdp  to  consummate  the  subversion  of  tb^Atfieniacn  state» 
twenty  gallies  of  Syracuse,  aijid  two  of  Selious.    fmA  the  s4* 
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lies  that  had  been  plating  in  PelopoBnesua  being  then  also 
ready,  they  were>  both  theee  and  the  other,  comniilttid  to  the 
charge  of  Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochus 
the  admiral.  And  they  put  in  first  at  Eleus,  an  ialand  ovef 
against  Miletus,  and  being  advertised  there,  that  the  Athenians 
lay  before  the  town,  they  went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  la* 
sus,  to  kam  how  the  ^tftin  of  the  Milesians  stood,  Alcibia-^ 
des  coming  a  horseback  to  Tcichiossa,  of  the  territnary  of  Mile* 
tus,  in  which  part  of  the  golf  the  Peloponnesian  Rallies  lav  at 
anchor,  thev  were  inform^  by  him  of  the  battle ;  ior  Alcima* 
des  was  with  the  Milesians  and  with  Tissaphernes  present  in  it« 
And  he  exhorted    them  (unless  they  meant  to  lose  what  they 

'  had  hi  Ionia,  and  the  whole  business)  to  suocour  Miletus  with 
all  speed,  and  not  to  sufier  it  to  be  taken  in  with  a  walL  Ac* 
cording  to  this  they  concluded  to  go  the  next  morning  jind  re* 
Keve  it.  Phrynichus,  when  he  had  certain  wcml  from  Deruapf 
the  arrival  of  those  ^lies,  his  colleagues  advising  to  ^y  and 
fight  it  out  with  their  fleet,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  it 
bunself,  nor  suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as  he 
could  hinder  it.  For  seeing  he  might  fight  with  them  hereafter, 
when  they  should  know  agaidst  how  many  geUies  of  the  enany, 
ted  with  what  addition  to  their  own,  sufficiently,  and  at  leisttre 

*  made  reader,  they  might  do  it)  he  would  never,  he  said,'ibr 
ibar  of  being  upbraided  with  baseness  (for  it  was  no  baseness 
for  the  Athenians  to  let  their  navy  give  way  upon  ^eemoA  $ 
but^  by  what  means  soever  it  shouU  fall  out,  it  Wo\M  be  a 
great  baseness  to  be  beaten)  be  swayed  to  haaard.  battle 
against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state,  but  alio  to 
e^t  it  into  extreme  danger.  Seeing  that  since  their  late  knses 
it  hfath  scarce  been  fit,  with  their  strongest  preparation^  will- 
ingly, no  nor  urged  by  precedefit  necessity  to  undeitake,  h»w 
thien  without  donstrmnt  to  sedk  out  voluntary  dangers )  There* 
fore  he  commanded  them  with  all  speed  to  take  aboard  those 
that  Mif&tt  wounded,  and  their  landmen,  and  whatsoever  Hlari^ 
sils  they  brought  with  them,  but  to  leave  behind  whatsoever 
they  had  taken  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  to  the  cud  that 
their  gallics  might  be  the  l^hter,  and  to  put  off  for  Samos,  and 
ihence  when  they  had  all  their  fleet  together  to  make  0ut 
against  the  enemy,  -as  otsbasion  should  be  offered* 

As  Phrynii^hus  advised  this,  so  he  put  it  in  execution,  and 
was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only,  but  afterwaids  ;  nor 
iki  this  only,  but  in  whatsoever  dse  he  had  the  ordering  of. 
Thus  the  Atheniafis  presently  in  the  evening,  with  their  vic- 
tory imperfedt^  dislodged  firom  before  MHetus.  From  Sa- 
hsos,  the  Aij^v"^  in  haste  and  in  anger  for  their  oveltbiovr 
vN&ht  homii. 
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The  Pdopaimesiaiis  setting  forth  betimes  in  the  laDOrniiig 
from  Teichiussa,  put  in  at  Miletus  and  staid  tfaepe  one  day. 
The  next  day  they  todk  with  them  those  gallies  of  Chios, 
which  bad  forioerly  been  chased  together  with  Chalcideus^  and 
meant  lo  hare  retarded  (o  Teiehiussa,  to  take  aboard  such  ner 
oessaries  as  they  bad  left  on  shore.  But  as  they  were  goings 
Tissaphemes  came  to  them  with  his  land-men^  and  persuaded 
them  to  set  upon  I&sus,  where  Amorges  the  king's  enemy  then 
lay.  Where«|Km  they  assaulted  Idsus  upon  a  sudden,  and 
(they  within  not  thinking  l^t  they  had  been  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians)  todc  k.  Tk^  i^eatest  praise  in  this  action  was 
given  to  the  Syraousjaas,  Having  taken  Amorges,  the  bastard 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  bilt  a  nebe  1  to  the  king,  -the  Peloponnesians 
delivered  htm  to  Tisaaphcarnes  to  <carry  him,  if  he  would,  to  the 
king,  as  he  had  order  to  do.  The  dty  they  pillaged,  wherein, 
as  being  a  place  of  ancient  riches,  the  army  got  a  very  consl- 
derahk  quantity  of  mopey.  The  auxiliary  soldiers  of  Amorges 
'  they  received  without  doing  them  hurt  into  the  army,  being 
for  the  most  part  Peleponnesians.  The  town  itself  they  deli- 
vered to  Tissaphenies,  with  all  the  prisoners  as  well  free  as 
bond,  upon  composition  with  him  at  a  daric  stater  by  the  poll. 
And  so  they  jeturned  to  Miletus.  And  from  hence  they  sent 
Pffidaritns  the  son  of  Leon,  whom  the  Lacedemonians  had  sent 
hither  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to  Erythrse,  and  with  him  the 
bands  that  had  aided  Amorges  by  land,  and  made  Philip  go- 
vernor there,  in  Miletus*    And  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  Tissaphemes,  after  he  had  jput  a  garrison 
into  lisus,  came  to  Miletus,  and  for  one  month  s  pay,  (as  ivas 
promised  on  his  part  at  Ijacedemon)  he  gave  unto  the  soldiers 
through  the  whole  fleet  after  an  attic  dnu^hm^  *  a  man  by  the 
day.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  would  pay  but  three 
oboles  t,  till  he  had  asked  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  if  the  king 
oommanded  it,  then  he  said  he  would  pay  them  the  full  dmcbma. 
Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of  Hermocrates  general  of 
•the  Syracusiaas  (for  Theramenes  was  but  slack  in  eKacting 
payy  as  not  being  general,  but  only  to  deliver  the  gallies  that 
came  with  him,  to  Astyoehus.)  It  was  agreed  tliat  but  for  the 
five  gallies  X  that  were  over  and  above,  they  should  have  more 
than  three  oboles  a  man.  For  to  fifty-five  gallies  he  allowed  three 

*  SerJBB  penoe  half^peony  jpf  onrtmosej. 

-f-  Three  pence  half-peiuij  farthing'.  This  diminntton  of  their  stipemi  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  eouoiel  irhich  Alcibiades  ^ve  to  Tinapberiiea,  ai  is  hereafter 
declared. 

t  If-  thej  bad  been  fire  gallieg  less,  that  is,  but  fifty,  as  they  vrt^  Sfly-fire, 
t|ieir  p^y  had  been  four  pbol^s  a  man,  at  three  taleots  to  the  fifty  fallies  for  * 
Bifiatb.    Qu.  How  many  oimi  paid  ia  anally?  It  seeneib  b«tei(btee». 
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talents  a  month,  and  to  as  many  as  should  be' more  than  that 
number,  after  the  same  proportion. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were  at  Samos,  (for 
there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five  gallies  more  from  home, 
with  Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon  their  com- 
manders) having  gathered  together  their  gallies,  as  well  those 
that  had  been  at  Chios,  as  all  the  rest,  eonclnded,  distributing 
to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  lie  before  Miletus  with  a 
fleet]  but  against  Chios  to  send  out  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  rf 
land-men.  And  they  did  so.  For  Strombichides,  Onomacles, 
and  Euctemon  with  thirty  gallies  and  part  of  those  one  thou- 
sand men  of  arms  that  went  to  Miletus,  which  they  carried 
along  with  them  in  vessels  for  transportation  of  soldiers  ac^ 
cording  to  their  lot,  went  to  Chios,  and  the  rest  remaming  at 
Samos  with  seventy-four  gallies^  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
went  to  Miletus. 

Astyochus,  who  was  now  in  Chios,  requiring  hostages  id  ref 
upect  of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  of  the  fleet  that  was  come 
with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  articles  of  the  league  with  Tis- 
saphernes  were  mended,  gave  over  that  business ;  and  with  ten 
gallies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  ten  of  Chios,  went  thence  and  as- 
saulted  Pteleum,  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  kept  by  the 
shore  to  Clazomenae.     There  he  summoned  those  within   to 
yield,  with  offer  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians, 
,  that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus.     And  Tamos 
the  deputy  lieutenant  of  Ionia,  offered  them  the  same.     Biit 
they  not  hearkening  thereunto,  he  made  an  assault  upon  ihb 
city  unwall.d,  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to  sea 
again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  carried   to  Phocea  and 
Syme,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and 
Drimyssa,  islands  that  lie  over  against  Clazomenae.     After  they 
had  staid  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the  winds,  spoiling  and 
destroying,  and  partly  taking  aboard  whatsoever  goods  of  the 
Clazomenians  lay  without,  they  went  afterwards  to  Phocsea 
and  Syme  to  Astyochus.     While  Astyochus  was  there,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Lesbians  came  unto  him,  desiring  to  revok 
from  the  Athenians,  and  as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him, 
but  seeing  the  Corinthians   and   the  other  confederates  were 
willing,  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  success  there,  he  put  to 
sea  for  Chios.     Whither  after  a  great  tempest,  his  gallies,  some 
firom  one  place  and  some  from  another,  at  length  arrived'  alL 

.  After  this,  Paedaritus  who  was  now  at  Erythraea,  whither  he 
was  come  from  Mileti^s  by  land,  came  over  with  his  forces  into 
'Chios*  Besides  those  forces  lie  brought  over  with  him,  he  had 
the  soldiers  which  were  of  the  five  gallies  that  came  tbilher 
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wtth  Chalc^deus^  mod  were  left  there  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred, and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to  revolt,  Astf* 
Qchus  communicated  the  matter  with  Paedaritus  and  the  Chians, 
fdieging  how  meet  it  would  be  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  make 
JLesbos  to  revolt,  for  that  they  should  either  get  more  confeder 
rates,  or  failitig,  they  should  at  least  weaken  the  Athenians. 
But  they  gave  him  no  ear ;  and  for  the  Chian  gallies,  Pffida-* 
rttus  told  him  plainly  hei  should  have  none  of  them.  Where- 
upon Astyochus  taking  upon  him  five  gallics  of  Corinth,  a 
»x.th  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione,  and  those  of  Lslcooia,  which 
he  brought  with  him,  went  towards  Miletus,  to  his  charge; 
mightily  threatening  the  Chians  in  cieise  they  should  need  him, 
not  to  help  them. 

When  he  was  come  to  Corycus  in  Erytliraea,  he  staid  thera; 
and  the  Athenians  from  Samos  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
point,  the  one  not  knowing  that  the  other  was  so  near.  As^ 
tyochus,  upon  a  letter  sent  him  from  Piedaritus,  signifying 
that  there  were  come  certain  Erythraean  captives  dismtssoi 
Iroro  Samos,  with  design  to  betray  Erythree,  went  presently 
back  to  Erythras,  so  little  he  missed  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  Paedaritus  also  went  over  to  him,  and  liav- 
ing  narrowly  inquired  touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and 
found  that  the  whole  matter  was  but  pretence,  which  the  men 
l&ad  used  for  their  escape  from  Samos,  they  acquitted  them  and 
departed,  one  to  Chios,  the  other  as  he  was  going  before,,  to- 
wards Miletus. 

lathe  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Athenians  being  comfe 
about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Argenum,  lighted  on  tiiree  long 
boats  of  Chios,  whicli  when  they  saw,  they  presently  chased. 
Uut  there  arose  a  great  tempest,  and  the  long  boats  of  Chios 
•with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour.  But  of  the  Athenian 
gallies,  especially  such  as  followed  him  furthest,'  there  perislied 
.three,  driven  ashore  at  the  city  of  Chios ;  and  the  men  that 
were  aboard  them  were  part  taken,  and  part  slain ;  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  escaped  into  a  haven  call^  Phcenicus,  under  the  hill 
Mimas,  from  whence  they  got  afterwards  to  Lesbos^  and  tltere 
fortified. 

The  same  winter  Hippocrates  setting  out  from  Peloponne- 
sus with  ten  gallies  of  Thurium,  commanded  by  Doreius  tlie 
son  of  Diagoras,  with  two  others,  and  with  one  gaily  of  Laco<- 
oia,  and  one  of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidus.  This  city  was  now 
re%'olted  from  Tissaphernes :  and  the  Peloponnesians  that  lay 
.at 'Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded  that  (the  one  half  of  their 
gallies  remaining  for  the  guard  of  Cnidus,)  the  other  half 
should  go  about  Trk>pium,  and  help  to  bring  in  the  ships  which 
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;i  »•/'»' '.  .ill-'-  .     * 

were  to  come  from  ^gypt.  This  TriopiUn  is  a  promdntofy 
of  (iie  'ieiintorjrof'CBWus^  lying  :ottl  into  theses,  and  .conns* 
crated  to:  Apcrflo^  ^ThsjAtht^ians^  dpoH  advteriisemeiit  liereof^ 
setting'  fbilh  from  Samoss  took  iiiose  galHes  tbat  kept  guard  at 
Trio^tam,  but  the  meo  that  wete  in  them  eKaped  to  land. 
After  this  they  wtnt  to  Cnadus^  which  thejr  assaukcd,  and  faaA 
almost  taken,  being  without  wall ;  and  the  next  day  they  as* 
saulted  it  again ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than  be* 
fore,  beeaose  they  had  fanoed  it  better  this  night,  and  the 
men  also  were  gotten  into  it  that  fled  from  their  gallies  under 
Triopium^  diey  hivaded  and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory,  and 
so  went  back  to  Samos. 

About  ^he  same  thne  Astyochos  being  oome  to  the  naty  at 
Miktns,  the  Peloponnesians  had  plenty  of  atl  things  for  the 
ariliy^  For  they  bad  not  only  sufficient  pay,  bat  the  soldiers 
had  stoce  of  money  yet  jvmaining  of  the  pillage  of  Ifisus*  And 
the  Mftcsians  underwent  die  war  mth  a  good  will.  Neverthe- 
less the  former  articles  of  the  league  made  by  Chalddeus  with 
Tissaphemes  seemed  defectiTe,  and  not  so  advantageous  to 
them  as  to  him.  Wheiteupon  they  agreed  to  new  ones  in  the 
presnce  of  Theramenes,  which  were  these : 

The  ^^oiffl  League  between  tiie  Lacedemonians  and  the  kin( 
«    ,   .  of  Persia*  r  i 

*T48  n^ement  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  coofe- 
^  derates,  with  king  Darius  and  his  children,  and  with  Tissa- 

*  phernes,  for  league  and  amity,  according  to  the  articles  fijf- 

*  lowing: 

*  Whatsoever  territories  or  cities  do  belong  unto  king  Ddrius. 

*  or  *were  his  fathers,  or  his  ancestors,  against  those  shall  nei- 

*  ther  the  Lacedemonians  ^o  to  make  war,  nor  any  way  to  an- 

*  noy  them.    Neither  shall  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  their  con- 

*  federates,  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities.     Neither  shaM 

*  king  Darius,  nor  any  under  his  dominion,  make  war  upon,  or 

*  any  way  annoy  the  Lacedemonians,  or  any  of  the  Lacedemo- 

*  nian  confederates. 

•If  the  Lacedemonians,  Or  their  confederates,  shall  need  any 

*  thing  of  the  king,  or  the  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  or  of 

*  their  Confederates,  what  they  shall  persuade  each  otlier  to  do, 

*  that  if  they  do  it,  shall  be  good. 

*They  shall,  both  of  them  make  war  jointly  against  the 

*  Athenians  and  their  confederates ;  and  when  they  shall  give 

*  over  the  war,  they  shall  also  do  It  jointly. 

•  Whatsoever  army  shall  be  in  the  king's  country,  sent  for 

*  by  the  king,  the  kiqg  shall  defrsfy. 

« If  miy  of  thfe  dties  comprehended  in  the  league  made  with 
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f  the  king,  sball  inyade  Ure  ki«g'«  tetHtaAiB,  the  mt;  shall  of*' 
'  pote  them^  and  defend  the  king  to  the  utmost  of  thejr  power» 
'  If aoy  city  of  thekin^s,  orimde^  hfa  domiaion^  ahali  inrtda 
'  the  LlcedemoDiaas,  or  their  confedontles,  ike  Idog  shall  make 
'  oppositioDy  and  defend  them  to  the  ntmesl  of  hn  power/ 

After  this  accord  made,  Thframenes  delivered  his  gallies 
into  the  hands  of  Astyochtis,  and  potliog  to  sea  m  a  lighl->bor9e 
man,  ia  no  more  seen. 

The  Adienians  that  were  now  eome  with  their  aCrmy  from 
Lesbos  to  Chios,  and  were  masters  of  the  iidd  and  of  the  sea^ 
fortified  Delphinium,  a  place  both  stnxlg  to  the  land-ward^  and 
that  had  also  a  harbour  for  shipping,  and  was  aofe  fiir  from  the 
city  itself  of  Chios.  And  the  Chiaas,  as  baring  beea  disheartened 
in  divers  former  battles,  and  otherwise^  aot  only  not  knotoaUy 
well  affected,  but  jealous  one  of  another;  (for  Tydeos  and  Us 
complices  had  been  put  to  death  by  Padaritus  forattioiam,  aad 
the  rest  of  tlie  city  was  kept  in  awe,  but  by  fcxve,  and  for  a 
time)  stirred  not  against  them.  And  for  the  causes  mentioBed) 
not  conceiving  themselves,  neither  wMi  their  own  stfengtb^  -nof 
with  the  help  of  those  that  Psdaritns  had  with  him,  sufficient 
to  give-  them  battle,  they  sent  to  Miletus  to  requirtft  aid  fj^m 
Astyochus.  Which  when  he  had  denied  them,  Paedaritus  sent 
letters  to  Lacedemon,  comnlaining  of  the  wrong.  Tbus^fio^ 
ceeded  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios.  Abo  their  flfet . 
at  Samos  went  often  out  against  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Mit 
letus ;  but  when  theirs  would  never  come  out  of  the  harbour  to 
encounter  them,  they  returned  to  Samos,  and  lay  still. 

The  same  winter,  about  the  solstice,  went  out  from  Pelopon- 
nesus towards  Ionia,  those  twenty-seven  gallies,  which  at  the 
procurement  of  Calligetus  of  Megara,  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzi- 
cusj  were  made  ready  by  the  Lacedemonians  for  Pharnabazqs. 
The  commander  of  them  was  Antisthenes  a  Spartan,  with  whom 
the  Lacedemonians  sent  eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council 
with  Astyochus,  whereof  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  was  one» 
These  had  commission,  that  when  they  should  be  arrived  at  Mi- 
letus, besides  their  general  care  to  order  every  thing  to  the  best^ 
tliey  should  send  away  these  gallies,  either  the  same,  or  moiet 
or  fewer,  into  the  Hellespont  to  Pharnabazas,  if  they  so  thought 
fit,  and  to  appoint  Clearchus  the  son  of  Ramphias,  that  weal 
along  in  thetn^  for  commander.  And  that  the  same  eleven^  if 
thev  thought  it  meet,  should  put  Astyochus  firom  his  cteurgc^ 
and  ordain  Antisthenes  in  his  place  :  for  they  had  Um  in  sub« 
picion  for  the  letters  of  Piedaritus, 

These  gallies  holding  their  coarse  from  Malea  throvigh  the 
main'  sea^  and  krrivin^  ^t'  Mdos,  lij^hted  oa  ten  of  the  gallies 
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of  the  Athenians,  whereof  three  (bey  took,  but  without  the  mtu, 
and  fired  them. 

After  this,  beca^ise  they  feared  lest  those  Athenian  gaHies 
that  escaped  ftbm  Melos,  should  give  notice  of  their  coming  to 
those  in  Samos  (as  also  it  fell  out)  they  changed  their  course, 
and  went  towards  Crete,  and  having  made  tlieir  voyage  the 
longer,  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they  put  In  at  Caunus  in 
Asia.  Now  from  thence,  as  being  in  a  place  of  safety,  they 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus  for  a  convoy. 

Tlie  Chians  and  Pedaritus,  about  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing their  former  repuke,  and   that  Ast^ochus  was  still 
backwanl,  sent  messengers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with 
his  whole  fleet  to  help  them  being  besieged,  and  not  to  suffer 
the  greatest  of  their  confederates'  cities  in  all  Ionia,  to  be  thus 
shut  up  by  sea,  and  ravaged  by  Is^nd,  as  it  was.   For  the  Chians 
having  many  slaves,  more  than   any  one   state,  except  that 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  for  their  offences  they  the  more 
urgently  punished  because  of  their  number,  many  of  them,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared  to  be  settled  in  their  fortifica- 
tions, ran  over  presently  to  them,  and  were  they,  that  knowing 
the  territory  so  well,  did  it  the  greatest  spoil.     Therefore  the 
Chians  said  he  must  help  them ;  whilst  there  was  hope  and 
possibility  to  do  it»    Delphinium  being  still  in  fortifying,  and 
unfurnished,  and  greater  fences  being  in  making  both  about 
their  camp  and  fleet.    Astyochus,  though  he  meant  it  not  be- 
fore, because  he  would  have  made  good  his  threats,  yet  when 
he  saw  the  confederates  were  willing,  he  was  bent  to  have  re* 
lieved  them.  * 

But  in  the  meantime  came  the  messenger  from  the  twenty- 
seven  gallies,  and  from  the  Lacedemonian  counsellors  that  were 
come  to  Caunus.  Astyochus  therefore  esteeming  the  wafting  in  of 
those  gallies,  whereby  they  might  the  more  freely  command  the 
sea,  and  the  safe  coming  in  of  those  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
to  look  into  his  actions,  a  business  that  ought  to  be  preferred 
before  all  others,  presently  gave  over  his  journey  for  Chios,  and 
went  towards  Caunus. 

As  he  went  by  the  coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Merouidis,  being 
unwalled  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had  hap-^ 
pened  there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  memory,  and  rifled  it, 
the  inhabitants  being  fled  into  the  mountains ;  and  overrunning 
their  country,  made  booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving 
the  free-men,  and  those  he  dismissed.  From  Cos  he  went  by 
night  to  Cnidus:  but  found  it  necessary,  by  the  advice  bf 
the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  men  there,  but  to  follow  as  he 
was  after  ihtm  twenty  gallics  of  Athens,  wherewith  Charminus, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  gone  out  from  Samos,  stood 
watching  fojr  those  twenty-seven  gallies  that  were  come  from 
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Peloponnesus,  the  saine  that  Ast/ochus  himself  was  going  to 
convoy  in.  For  they  at  Samos  had  h^  intelligence  from  Mi- 
letus of  their  coming,  and  Charminus  was  lying  for  them,  about 
Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia :  for  by  this  time 
he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus.  Astyochus  therefore  desir*- 
ing  to  out-go  tlie  report  of  his  coming,  went  as  he  was  to  Syme, 
hoping  to  find  those  gallies  out  from  the  shore.  But  a  shower 
of  rain^  together  with  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  made  his  gallies 
to  miss  their  course  in  the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

The  next  morning  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the  left  wing 
was  manifestly  descried  by  the  Athenians,  whilst  the  rest  wan- 
dered vet  about  the  island :  and  thereupon  Charminus  and  the 
Athenians  put  forth  against  them  with  twenty  galUes^  supr 
posing  they  liad  been  the  same  gallies  they  were  watching  for 
from  Caunus.  And  presently  charging,  sunk  three  of  them^ 
and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior  in  the  fight,  till  such  time 
as  (contrary  to  their  expectation)  the  greater  part  of  Uieir  fleet 
came  in  sight,  and  enclosed  them  about.  Then  they  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  with  the  loss  of  six  gallies^  the  rest 
escaped  into  the  island  of  Teuglussa,  and  from  thence  to  Ha- 
licarnassus. 

After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cnidus,^  and  ' 
joining  with  tliose  seven  and  twenty  gallies  that  came  from 
Caunus,  went  altogether  to  Syme,  and,  having  there  erecte4 
a  trophy,  returned  again  and  ky  at  Cnidos. 
,  The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what  bad  passed  in 
this  battle,  went  from  Samos  with  their  whole  navy  to  .Symet 
But  neither  went  they  out  against  the  navy  in  Cnidus,  nor  the 
navy  tliere  against  them.  Whereupon  they  took  up  the  furni- 
ture of  their  gallies  at  Syme,  and  assaulted  Loryma,  a  town  in 
the  continent,  and  so  returned  to  Samos. 

The  whole  navy  of  the  Peloponnesians  being  at  Cnidus^  was 
now  in  repairing  and  refurnishing  with  such  things  as  It 
wanted ;  and  withal  those  eleven  Lacedemonians  conferred  with 
Tissaphemes  (for  he  also  was  present)  touching  such  things  as 
they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  on,  and  concerning 
the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for  the  future,  in  the  best  anq 
most  advantageous  manner  for  them  both.  But  Lychas  was 
he  that  considered  the  business  most  nearly,  and  said,  that  nei-: 
tber  the  first  league,  nor  yet  the  latter  made  by  Theramenes, 
was  made  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  And  that  it  would  be  a 
very  hard  condition,  that  whatsoever  territories  the  king  and 
his  ancestors  possessed  before,  he  should  possess  the  sam^  now  j 
for  so  he  might  bring  again  Into  subjection  all  the  islands  and 
the  sea,  and  the  Locrians,  and  all  as  far  as  Bceotia;  and  th^ 
J^(««edemonians^  instead  of  restoring  the  Grecians  ipto  liberty^ 
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AofM  pert  them  into  ^Ajection  Co  tiie  nile  of  the  Medes, 
Therefore  he  required  other  and  better  articles  to  be  drawn,  and 
not  to  stand  to  these.  As  for  pay,  in  the  new  articles  they 
would  require  none.  But  Tissaphemes  chafing  at  tUs,  weat 
bis  way  in  eholer,  and  nothing  was  done. 

The  Pctoponnesians  solicited  by  messengers  from  the  great 
nen  of  Rhodes,  resolved  to  go  thither,  bramse  they  hoped  it 
would  not  prove  impossMe  with  their  number  of  seamen,  aad 
army  of  land  soldiers  to  bring  tlmt  island  into  their  power ;  and 
withal  supposed  themselves  able,  widi  their  present  confede- 
rates to  maintun  their  fleet  without  asking  mone^  any  moie 
of  Tissaphemes.  Presently  therefore  the  same  winter,  they 
put  forth  from  Cnidus,  and  arriving  in  the  territory  of  Rhodes 
at  Camdrus,  first  frighted  the  commons  out  of  it,  that  knew 
not  of  the  business ;  and  they  fled.  Then  the  Lacedemoniaiis 
called  together  both  these,  and  the  Rhodians*  of  the  two  cities 
linduB  and  Itiysus,  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians.  And  Rhodes  turned  to  tlie  Peloponnestans.  The 
Athenians  at  the  same  time  hearing  of  their  design,  put  fortii 
with  tfaenr  fleet  from  Samos,  desiring  to  have  arrived  before 
,  them,  and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea  too  late,  though  not  nuch. 
For  Ae  present  they  went  away  to  Chalee,  and  thence  back  to 
Samos,  bat  afterwards  they  came  forth  with  their  gallies  divers 
times,  and  made  war  against  Rhodes  from  Chake,  Cos  and 
£amo8»  Now  the  Pelopontiesians  did  no  more  to  tlie  Rho- 
dians  but  levy  money  amongst  them,  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two 
talents  t*  and  otherwise  for  fourscore  days  that  they  lay  there, 
'  having  their  gallies  haled  ashore,  they  moldled  not. 

Ifi  this  time,  as  also  before  the  going  of  the  Peloponnestans 
*  to  Rhodes,  came  to  pass  the  things  that  follow. 

AlcibiadeB,  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus,  and  battle  at  Mi« 
letnsy  being  suspected  by  the  Pek>ponnesians ;  and  Astyochus 
havingteceived  letters  from  them  fmn  Lacedemon,  to  put  him 
to  death,  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and  also  otherwise  not 
ivdl  trusted)  retired  to  Tissaphemes,  first  for  fear,  and  after- 
wards to  his  power  hindered  the  aflairs  of  the  Peloponnesiaos. 
And  bemg  in  ev^  thing  his  instructor,  he  not  only  cut  shorter 
their  pay,  insomuch  as  from  a  drachma  %  he  brought  it  to  three 
ofaoles§,  and  those  idso  not  continually  pmd;  advising  Tissar- 
pbcmes  to  tell  them,  how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  long 
continued  skill  in  naval  aflairs,  allowed  but  three  oboles  to  their 
e*m,  sot  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but  lest  the  mariners, 
some  of  tbem  growing  insolent  by  superfluity,  should  disable 

*  The  city  of  Rhodes  was  not  (hea  built.         f  Six  IhouiaQd  pouodf  *tt>t\ing. 
tSvtM-peixM.  half  tfMniiir*  4  Thm  fc«e«  UUfmMf  tetUusr* 
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tbdr  bodks'  by  tpendiiig  th«r  aoaejr  ob  sacb  ibingi  a^'Tnodd 
weaken  theniy  Mid  oiheis  should  cniit  the  gallies-  with  the  ar- 
rear  of  their  pay  in  their  captains'  Mnds  far  a  pai)vn>;  but  also 
gave  GouQsel  to  Tissaphemes  to  give  money  to  the  oaiptains  of 
the  gallies,  and  to  the  generals  of  the  several  cities  (save  only 
those  of  Syracuse)  to  give  way  unto  it.    For  Hennocrstes  the 
geiaeral  of  the  Syracunans^  was  the  only  man  that  in' the  name 
of  the  whole  league  stood  against  it<    And  for  the  cities  that 
came  to  reauire  money^  he  would  pot  them  back  himself^ 
and  answer  them  in  Tissaphemes's  name^  and  sav^  namely  to 
the  Chians^  that  they  were  impudent  meoi  being  tne  richest  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  preserved  by  strangers,  to  «speet  ne- 
vertheless^  that  others  for  their  liberty  should  not  only  venture 
their  persons,  but  maintain  them  with  their  purses.    And  to 
other  states,  that  they  did  unjustly,  having  laid  out  their  mo- 
ney before  they  revolted,  that  they  might  serve  th&  AtheniaDS, 
not  to  bestow  as  much  or  more  now  upon  themselves.    Aiid 
told  them  that  Tissaphemes,  now  he  made  war  at  his  own 
charges,  had  reason  to  be  sparing ;  but  when  money  sfaortld 
come  down  from  the  king^  he  would  then  give  them  their  full 
pay,  and  assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.    Moreover  he  ad-  « 
vised  Tissaphernes  not  to  be  too  hasty  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  was  making 
ready;   nor  take  more  men  into  pay;  whereby  to  put  the 
whole  power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the  hands <>f  oaet  but 
to  let  the  dominion  remain  divided  into  two,  4iat*the  tddg, 
when  one  side  troubled  him,  might  set  upon  it  with  th«  otber. 
Whereas  the  dominbn  both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  he 
will  want,  by  whom  to  pull  down  those  that  hoM  it^  unless 
with  great  danger  and  cost,  he  should  come  and  try  it  out 
Umself*    But  thus  the  danger  wc«kl  be  less  cb^vgeaUe  (he 
being  but  a  small  part  of  Uie  cost)  and  be  shouM  wear  out  the 
Grecians  one  against  another,  and  hfanself  in  the  mean  taibe 
remain  in  safety. 

He  said  ftirUier,  that  the  Athenians  were  fitter  to  partake 
dominion  with  him  than  the  other,  for  that  they  were  leas  am- 
bitious of  power  by  land ;  and  that  their  speeches  and  aotieiDs 
tended  more  to  the  king's  purpose  t  for  that  they  would  jdn 
with  him  to  subdue  the  Grecians,  that  is  to  say,  for  themselves, 
as  touching  the  dominion  by  sea;  and  for  the  king,  as  touch- 
ing the  Grecians  in  the  king's  teiritories.  Whereas  the  Lace- 
demonians on  the  contrary,  were  ccmie  to  set  them  firee.  A«d 
it  was  not  likely  but  that  they  that  were  oome  to  deliver  the 
Grecians  from  the  Grecians,  will  (if  they  overcome  the  Athe- 
ofnns)  ddiyer  them  also  from  the  Barbarians. 
.    I^  gitve i?ouusc;l  therefore,  first.to  we8r..ltieaa  out  baCh/  and 
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fhtn  when  tfaiey  had  clipped,  a>  near  as  he  oauUi^  the  wijqgs  of 
the  AtheofaiDS,  to  dismiss  the  PeloponnetiaM  oat  of  his  coun- 
try. And  Ussaphernes  had  a  purpose  to  do  acoordiQgly,  as  fax 
as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectoied:  for  heieapon  he  gave 
himself  to  believe  Alcibiades  as  his  best  counsellor  in  these  af- 
Aiirs,  and  neither  paid  the  Peloponnesians  their  wages,  nor 
would  suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea,  but  pretending  the  coming  of 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  whereby  they  might  afterwards  fight  with 
odds,  he  overthrew  their  proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of 
their  navy^  before  very  puissant,  and  was  in  all  things  else 
more  backward  than  he  could  poasibly  dissemble. 

Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tiasaphemes  about 
this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  because  he  thought  the 
same  to  be  indeed  the  best  course ;  but  partly  also  to  make 
way  for  his  own  return  into  his  country :  knowing  that  if  he 
destroyed  it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come,  that  he  might 
persuade  the  Athenians  to  recal  him.  And  the  best  way  to 
persuade  them  to  it  he  thought  was  this,  to  make  it  appear  unto 
them  that  he  was  powerful  with  Tissapheroea.  Which  also 
came  to  pass.  For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  saw 
what  power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of  gallies  and  princi- 
pal men  there,  partly  upon  Alcibiades's  own  motion,  who  had 
sent  to  the  greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  rem^n* 
ber  him  to  the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to  come  hoipe, 
8o  the  government  might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil 
persons,  nor  yet  of  the  multitude  that  cast  him  out ;  and  that 
he  would  bring  Tissaphemes  to  be  their  friend,  and  to  war  oa 
their  side ;  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accords  had  their  minds  in- 
clined to  the  deposing  of  the  popular  government. 

This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the  camp,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  afterwards  into  the  city.  And  certain  per- 
•sons  went  over  to  Alcibiades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  confer^ 
enee  with  him.  And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  to 
their  friendship,  first  Tissaphemes,  and  then  the  king,  in  case 
the  government  were  taken  from  the  people,  (for  then  he  said 
the  king  might  the  better  rely  upon  them)  they  that  were  of 
most  power  in  the  city,  who  also  were  the  most  toiled  out,  en- 
tered into  great  hope,  both  to  have  the  ordering  of  the  state  at 
home  themselves,  and  victory  also  over  the  enemy.  And  when 
they  came  back  to  Samos  they  drew  all  such  as  were  for  their 
purpose  into  an  oath  of  conspiracy  with  themselves,  and  to  the 
multitude  gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Alcibiades  might  be  re- 
called, and  the  people  put  from  the  government,  the  king 
wonkl  turn  their  friend,  and  furnish  them  with  money.  Though 
tbe  multitude  were  grieved  with  this  proceeding  tor  the  pre- 
sent, yet  for  the  great  hope  they  bad.  of  the  king^s  pay,  they 
stirred  not. 
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But  they  that  were  seitiog  iq>  theol^arcbjr^  wbei;^  ^y  had 
communicated  thus  much  to  the  multiti»de^  fell  to  coiuyidenrati^o 
anew,  and  with  more  of  their  comfplices^of  the  things  spok^a 
by  Alcibiades.  And  the  rest  thought  tiie  matter  easy,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  believed  :  but  Plirynicus,  who  yet  w^s  genen^  of  the 
army,  liked  it  not,  but  thought  (as  the  truth  was)  that  Alcibia- 
des cared  no  more  for  the  oligarchy  thanlthe  democracy,  nor 
had  any  other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by  altering  the  government 
that  then  was,  to  be  called  home  by  his  associates.  Apd  saiid,^  they 

*  were  especially  to  look  to  this,  that  they  did  not  mutiny  for  the 
^  king,  who  could  not  very  easily  be  induced  (the  Peloponne- 
^  sians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  themselves,  and 
^  having  no  small  cities  witihin  his  dominions)  to  join  with  the 
^  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted  not,  and  to  trouble  himself  wbejQ 
^he  might  have  the  iiiendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  oer 
'^  ver  did  him  hurt/ 

*  *  As  for  the  confederate  cities,  to  whom  they  promise  oligar^^ 
^  chy^  in  that  they  themselves  do  put  down  the  democracy/  he 
S£ad, '  he  knew  fbll  well,  that  neither  those  which  were  already  ' 
'  revolted,  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor  those  that  remained, 

^  be  ever  the  more  confirmed  in  their  obedience  thereby.    For 
^  they  would  never  be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection,  either  to 
^  the  few,  or  the  people,  as  they  would  be  to  have  their  liberty, 
'  which  side  soever  it  were  that  should  give  it  them.  But  would 
^  thibk  that  even  those  which  are  termed  the  good  men  *,  if 
^  they  had  the  government,  would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as 
^  the  people,  being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  people,  of  dp- 
^  ing  those  mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which  they  m^ke 
'  most  profit  unto  themselves.    And  that  if  the  few  had  t|^e 
'  rule,  then  they  should  be  put  to  death  unheard,  and  more 
^  violently  than  by  the  former,  whereas  the  people  is  their  re* 
'  fuge,  and  moderator  of  the  others  insolence.    This,'  he  said, 
'  he  was   certain  that  the  cities  thought,  in  that  they  h^d 
'  learned  the  same  by  the  actions  themselves.    And  that  there* 
'  fore  what  was  yet  prc^ounded  by  Alcibiades,  he  by  no  means 
*  approved.* 

But  those  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled,  not  only  ap« 
jproved  the  present  proposition,  but  also  made  preparation  t9 
send  Pisander  and  others  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  negociale 
concerning  the  reduction  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  procuring  unto  the  Athenians  the  friend* 
ship  of  Tissaphemes. 

^VHxm  »iy^u.  Tbti  bnt  men,  or  arittocmey,  a  diSfaitewe  fron  tke<tli^r* 
l«|iT,  which  wot  of- th«  riebttt  tori  only.  For  the  gooA  wen  who  in  the  demo. 
pr^ey  arc  the  p4*u|>le's  miniojit,  aiid  put  the  people  iipon  all  they  do,  vtWX  do  the 
same  tliiogvtliem^elves,  when  they  have  the  to^ercf^nty  in  fheir  handfV  - 
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Kow  PlirjFnidws  Icoovring  that  w  owtmt  wm  to  be  nude 
M  AtheBB  for  the  rtttoring  of  Alcibiodes,  wd  thai  the  Athe- 
nmns  would  embrace  it;  and  fearlDg  lett  beiQg  recalled  he 
ahoold  do  him  a  miadiief  (in  nmid  be  had  qpoken  against  it) 
as  one  that  wouM  have  hindered  m  same,  betook  himself  to  this 
coune.  He  sends  secret  letters  to  Astyocbus  the  Lacedemoniaa 
general,  who  was  yet  about  Miletus,  and  advertised  him  that 
Alcibiades  undid  their  afiairs,  and  was  procuring  the  friendship 
of  Tissaphemes  for  the  Athenians,  writing  in  plain  terms  the 
whole  business,  and  desiring  to  be  excused  if  he  rendered  evil 
to  his  enemy,  with  some  advantage  to  his  country.  Astyochus 
had  brfore  this  lud  by  the  purpose  of  revenge  against  Alcibia^ 
des,  especially  when  he  was  not  in  his  own  ban<u.  And  going 
to  him  to  Magnesia  and  to  Tissaphemes,  rehted  unto  them  what 
advertisement  he  had  received  from  Samos,  and  made  himself 
the  appeacher.  For  he  adhered  (as  was  said)  to  Tissaphernes 
for  htt  private  lucre  both  in  this,  and  in  divers  other  matters, 
which  was  also  the  cause  that  coucernmg  the  pay^  when  the 
abatement  was  made,  he  was  not  so  stout  in  opposing  \t  as  he 
ought  to  have  been.  Hereupon  Alcibiades  seqaetb  letters  pre* 
sently  to  those  that  were  in  offiee  at  Samos,  accusing;  Pliryoi« 
ehus  of  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  liave  bun  put  to 
death.  Phrynichus  perplexed  with  this  discovery,  and  brous^bt 
Into  danger  indeed,  sends  again  to  Astyochus,  blaming  what 
was  past  as  not  weU  concealed,  and  promised  now  to  be  ready 
to  deliver  unto  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos,  to  be  destroyed; 
writing  from  point  to  point  (Samos  being  unwalled)  in  what 
manner  he  would  do  it;  and  saying,  that  since  his  life  was 
brought  in  danger,  they  oould  not  blame  him,  though  he  did 
this  or  any  other  thing,  mther  than  be  destroyed  by  his  most 
d^ly  enemies,    lliis  also  Astyochus  revealed  unto  Alcibiades* 

But  Phrynichus  having  had  notice  betimes  how  he  abused 
him,  and  that  letters  of  this  from  Alcibiades  were  ip  a  manner 
come,  he  anticipates  the  news  himself,  and  telk  the  army,  that 
whereas  Samos  was  unwalled^  and  the  gallies  rid  not  all  within, 
the  enemy  meant  to  come  and  assault  the  harbour ;  that  he  had 
sure  inteuigence  hereof,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  With  all 
speed  to  raise  a  wail  about  the  city,  and  put  garrisons  into  other 
places  thereabouts.  Now  Phrynichus  was  general  himself,  and 
It  was  in  his  own  power  to  see  It  done*  They  then  fell  to  wan- 
ing, wherebv  Samos  (which  they  meai>t  to^have  done  howsoever) 
was  so  much  the  sooner  walled  in.  Not  long  after  came  let- 
ters from  Alcibiades,  that  the  army  was  betrav^  by  Phrynichus^ 
and  that  the  enemy  porpoaed  to  invade  the  harbour  where  they 
lay.  But  now  they  thought  not  Alcibiades  worthy  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  rather  that  haidng  foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemy> 
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lie  weot  about,  oU^.of  ^paU^,  ta  Astf^a.U  upw  Btejid6b»ii  as 

cQQsoioua  of  it  likewise.  So  tlutt,  be  did  biiD  no  hurt  by  telKng 
hf  bat  bare  witness-  rather  pf  that  which  Pbiyoicbua  had  told 
them  of  befone. .. 

.  After  this  Aleibiades  endeavoured  to  iodine  and  .persuade 
Tissaphernes  to  tiie  friendship  of  the  Athenians  i  for  though 
TIssaphernes  feared,  the  Peloponnesians^  because  tbeir  fleet 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians,  yet  if  he  had  been  able/ 
he  had  a  good  will  to  hpve  been  persuaded  by  him  ;  especially 
ifi  his  anger  against  the  Peloponnesians,  after  the  dissension  at. 
Cnidus^  about  the  league  made  by  Tberamenes,  (for  they  were 
already  fallen  out|,the  Peloponnesians  being  about  this  time  in, 
Rhodes)  whereia  that  which  had  been  befiore  spoken  by  Alci-^ 
blades,  how  that  the  coming  of  the  liacedemonians  was  to  Te*\ 
atdre.all  the  cities  to  their  Uberty,  was  .now  wrified  by  Licbas^ 
in  that  he  aaid,  it  w^s  an  article  not  to  be  ^uffered^  thut.th^/ 
king  sliottld  hold  those  cities  which  he  and  his  ancestors  then 
or  before  had  holdeo.  Alcibiades  therefore,  as  one  that  laboured 
for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to  TissaphernesK^ 
The  Athenian  ambassadora  sent  from.Samos  with  .risander, 
being  arrived  at  Athens,,  were  making  their  propositions  to  tbe 
people.  And  related.unto  them  summarily  the  points  of  their, 
business,  and  principldly  this ;  '  That  if  they  would  call  home 
'  Alcibiades, -^nd  not  suffer  the  government  to  remain  in  th^ 
'  hands  of  the  people,  in  such  manner  as  it  did,  they  might  have* 
^  the  king  for  their  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pe- 
<  loponnesians/  Now  when  many  opposed  thaf  point,  touch-' 
ing  the  .democracy,  and  the  enemies  pf  Alcibiades  clamourea 
withal,  that  it  would  be  a  horrible  thing  he  should  return  by' 
fording  the  government,  when  tbe  Eurndpidae  *  and  Ceryces  t 
bare  witness  against  him  concerning  the  mysteries  for  whiciv' 
he  fled,  and  prohibited  his  return  under  their  curse.  Pisander, 
at  this  great  opposition  and  querimony,  stopd  out,  SM^d  goin^ 
amongst  them,  took  out  one  by  one  those  that  were  against  It,' 
and  asked  them,  *  Whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  had 
'  as  many  gallies  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they,  themselves  had, 
^  and  confederate  cities  more  than  they,  and  were  furnished  with 
'  money  by  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians  being  ,with' 
'  out,  they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  tbe  jitate,  but  by  persuad* 
'  ing  the  king  to  cpme  about  to  their  side  ?    And  they  that 

*  Enmolpidff,  •  family  detc^nded  fram  Eum^kiiif  tbe  eptbor  a^  Aib«Dt  of  tb& 
mytteries  of  Ceret.  Tfiii  family  had  tie  chief  autliority  in  matters  th»t  concerned 
tboa«  ritea. 

.f  Ceryeei,  beridda  in  ^er,  mmbMHadors'  iA  pMop.  SliiiN*.  Th«^>rAiiattn^ 
mil  formal  words  ia  the  ceremonies  of  tbetr  reli^io|i,aad  mptf  i^i^MMlj.  dIVeendcd 
from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury.  '"  ,    .    * 

<*      '     ^  ^       '  '  *    ^  -* '   ' 
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were  asked  having  notbing  to  answer;  tlien  in  plain  terms  he 
said  unto  them,  ^  this  you  cannot  now  obtain,  except  we  admi- 
^  nister  the  state  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the  power 
<  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may  rely  upon  ns. 
^  And  we  deliberate  at  this  time,  not  so  much  about  the  form 
^  as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  for  if  you  mislike  the 
^  form,  you  may  change  it  again  hereafter.  And  let  us  recal 
*  Aldbiades,  who  is  the  only  man  that  can  bring  this  to  pass.' 

The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy,  took  it  very  heinously 
at  first :  but  when  Pisander  had  proved  evidently,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  of  safety ;  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear,  and 
partly  because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  government,  they 
yielded  thereunto.  So  they  ordered,  that  Pisander  and  ten 
others  should  go  and  treat  both  with  Tissaphernes  and^  with 
Alcibiades,  as  to  them  should  seem  best.  Withal,  upon  the 
accusation  of  Pisander  against  Phrynichus,  they  discharged  both 
Phrynichus  and  Scironidas  his  fellow-commmtssioner  of  their 
command,  and  made  Diomedon  and  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet 
in  their  places. 

Now  the  cause  why  Pisander  accused  Phrynichus,  and  said 
he  had  betrayed  I&sus  and  Amorges,  was  only  this,  he  thought 
him  a  man  unfit  for  the  business  now  in  hand  with  Alcibia&s. 

Pisander,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  those  combinations 
(which  were  in  the  city  before,  for  obtaining  of  places  of  judi- 
cature and  command)  exhorting  them  to  stand  together,  and 
advise  about  deposing  the  democracy ;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
patched tlie  re^t  of  his  business,  so  as  there  should  be  no  more 
cause  for  him  to  stay  there,  took  sea  with  those  other  ten,  to  go 
to  Tissaphernes. 

Leon  and  Diomedon  arriving  the  same  winter  at  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  Rhodes,  and  finding  there  t)ie 
Peloponnesian  gallies  drawn  up  to  land,  disbarked  andovercaoie 
in  battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head ;  and  then  put  to 
sea  again,  and  went  to  Chalce.  After  this  they  made  shaq)er 
war  upon  them  from  Cos.  For  from  thence  they  could  better 
observe  the  Peloponnesian  navy  when  it  should  put  off  from  the 
land. 

In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes,  Xenophontidas  a  La- 
conian,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Psdaritus,  to  advertise  them 
tliat  the  fortification  of  the  Athenians  there  was  now  finished, 
and  that  unless  they  came  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole 
fleet,  the  state  of  Chios  must  utterly  be  lost.  And  it  was  re- 
solved to  relieve  them.  But  Ptedaritus  in  the  mean  time,  with 
the  whole  power  both  of  his  own  auxiliar  forces,  and  of  the 
Chians,  made  an  assault  upon  the  fortification  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  made  about  their  navy,  part  whereof  he  won,  and 
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had  gotten  some  galUes  that  were  drawn  on  land.  But  the 
Athenians  issuing  out  upon  then,  first  put  to  flight  the  Chians, 
and  then  overcame  also  the  rest  of  the  army  about  Psedaritus^ 
and  slew  Pkdaritus  himself^  and  took  many  of  the  Chians  pri- 
soners^ and  much  armour.  After  this,  the  Chians  were  be- 
sieged both  by  sea  and  land  more  narrowly,  and  great  famine 
was  in  the  city. 

Pisander  and  the. other  Athenian  ambassadors  that  went 
with  him  when  they  came  to  Tissaphernes,  began  to  confer 
about  the  agreement.  But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  sure  of 
Tissaphernes,  because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  Alcibiades  himself 
had  taught  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  yet  more)  betook  him- 
self to  this  shift ;  that  Tissaphemes  should  break  off*  the  treaty, 
by  making  to  the  Athenians  exhorbitant  demands.  And  it 
seemed  that  Tissaphernes  and  he  aimed  at  the  same  thing; 
Tlssaphernes  for  fear,  and  Alcibiades  for  that  when  he  saw  Tis- 
saphemes not  desirous  to  agree,  though  the  ofi*ers  were  never  so 
great,  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the  Athenians  think  he  could 
not  persuade  him  to  it,  but  rather  that  he  was  already  persuaded 
and  willing,' and  that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  him  with  suf- 
ficient ofietsV  For  Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for 
Tissaphemes,  though  he  were  also  present,,  made  unto  theni 
such  excessive  demands,  that  though  the  Athenians  should  have 
yielded  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  at- 
tributed to  them,  that  the  treaty  went  not  on.  For  they  de- 
manded first,  ^  that  all  Ionia  should  be  rendered.'  Then  again, 
'  The  adjacent  islands  and  other  things,  which  the  Athenians 
^  stood  not  against.'  In  fine,  at  the  third  meeting,  when  'he 
feared  nOw  plainly  to  be  found  unable  to  make  good  his  word, 
he  required^  *  That  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy, 
^  and  sail  up  and  down  by  their  coast,  wheresoever,  and  with 
^  what  number  soever  of  gallies  he  himself  should  think  good.' 

Upon  this  the  Athenians  would  treat  no  longer,  esteeming 
the  conditions  intolerable,  and  that  Alcibiades  had  abused 
them ;  and  so  went  away  in  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissaphemes  went  to 
Caunus  with  intent  both  to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  back  t6 
Miletus,  and  also  (as  soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto  new 
articles  such  as  he  could  get)  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay  $  and 
not  to  M  directly  out  with  them,  for  fear  lest  sb  many  gallie^ 
wanting  maintenance,  should  either  be  forced  by  the  Ath(^- 
nians  to  fight,  and  so  be  overcome,  or  emptied  of  men,  the  bu- 
siness might  succeed  with  the  Athenians  according  to  their  own 
desire  without  him.    Besides  he  was  afraid^  lest  looking  out 
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for  maintenance,  they  should  make  ax)!!  in  the  continent.  In 
consideration  and  foresight  of  all  which  things^  he  desired  to 
counterpoise  the  Grecians.  And  sending  foi^  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  he  gave  tliem  their  pay,  and  now  made  the  third  league, 
a»  foUoweth. 

T/ie  third  League  hettveen  Tissaphemes  and  the 
Peloponncsians* 

*  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Alexippidas 
^  being  ephore  in  Lacedemon,  agreement  was  made  in  the 
'  plain  of  Mffiander,  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  con-» 
^  federates  on  one  part,  and  Tissaphemes  and  Hieramenes,  and 
'  the  SODS  of  Pharnaces  on  the  other  part ;  concerning  the  af- 
'  fairs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  con- 
'  federates. 

<  That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to  the  king, 
'  shall  be  the  king's  still.  And  that  concerning  hFs  own  coun- 
^  tries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  king  to  do  whatsoever  he 
'  shall  think  meet. 

'  That  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  not 
<  invade  any  of  the  territories  of  the  king,  to  harm  them  ;  nor 
'  the  king  the  territories  of  the  Lacedemonians  or  theur  confe- 
'  derates* 

'  If  any  of  the  Lacedemonians  or  their  confederates  shall  io- 
'  vade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt,  the  Lacedemonians  and 
'  their  confederates  shall  oppose  it.  And  if  any  of  the  king's 
^  country  shall  invade  the  Lacedemonians,  or  their  confederates 
'  to  dp  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

'  That  Tissaphernes  shall,  according  to  the  rates  agreed  on, 
^  maintain  the  present  fleet,  till  the  king^s  fleet  arrive. 

*  That  when  the  king's  navy  shall  be  come,  the  Lacedemo- 
'  nians  and  their  confederates  shall  maintain  their  own  navy 

*  themselves,  if  they  please ;  or  if  they  will  have  Tissaphernes 
'  to  maintain  it,  he  shall  do  it ;  and  that  the  Lacedemonians 

*  and  their  confederates,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  repay  Tlssa- 

*  phernes  whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  received  of  him. 

*  When  the  king's  gallies  shall  be  arrived,  both  they  and  the 
'  gallies  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
'  make  the  war  jointly,  according  as  to  Tissaphemes  and  the 

*  Lacedemonians,  and    their  confederates   shall    seem   good. 

*  And  if  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  they 

*  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner.' 

Such  were  the  articles. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the 
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PfauBnidaa  fleet,  accoidii^  to  tbe  a^eenient^  and  to  do  wbatsa- 
elver  else  he  baa  undcftakea,  desinng  to  have  U  seen  ^t  least 
diai' he 'went  about  itJ 

r  iii'die  ond  of  this  winter  the  Bisotians  took  Qropus  by  trea-> 
son.  '  It  had  in  it  a  garrison  of  Athenians*  They  that  pl4^;ted 
it:  weie  certain  Eretrians,  wid  sQiae  of  Obropns  itself  wbo  were 
then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  For  the  place  heiuff 
bnilt  to  keep*  I^tipia  in  subjection,  it  was  impossiblb,  ^  long 
as>the  Aihenitins  held  it,  bat  that  it  would  mudh  annc^  botK 
Eretria,  and  the  rest  of  Eufaoea.  Having  O^opua  in  Aeip 
hands  already,  they  eame  to  Rlkodes  to  call  the  Pcidpoaneeian^ 
ivto  Euboea.  But  the  Pelopetttiesians  had  a  greater  iadVina- 
tion  to  ndieve  Chioanow  distressed  ;  and  putting  to  sea^  de-' 
parted  ovt.  of  Rhodes  with  their  whole  fleet. '  When  they  w^e 
cbme  ajbout  Tropkian,  thisy  descried  the  Athemaa  fleet  in  the 
cwn  seav  going  from  Cfaake.  And  neither* side  assaulting 
dOm,  they  put  in,  the  one  fleet  at  Samos,  the  otter  at  Miletus. 
Fbr  the  Peloponnesians  saw  that  they  could  not  pas^  to  relieve 
Chios  without  a  batde.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  twen- 
tieth year  G£this  war,  written  by  Thucydides.  .      ' 

YEAR  XXI. 

The  next  summer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Dercyli- 
dus  a  Spartan,  was  sent  by  land  into  Hellespont  with  a  small 
army  to  work  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
And  the  Cleans  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Astjochus  was  at  a 
stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  tbe . 
siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 

^ow  whilst  Astyocbua  lay  in  Rhodes,  they  had  received  into  > 
the.^ityof  Cbios»  after  tipe  death  of  r^aritus  one  Leon  a 
Spartan,  that  came  along  with  Antistbepes  as. a  private  soldjer, 
%Dd  with  him  twelvei  gi^es  th^t  lay  at  tbe  gmird  of  Miletus, 
wherepf  five  vifere  Thurians,  four  Syracusians,  one  of  Anaea, 
ope  of  Miletus,  ajQ4  P".^  ^  Leon's  own.  Whereupon  tbe  Chians 
issuing  forth  -with  the  wl^ole  force  of  tbe  city,  seized  a  c^r- 
t^iq  place  of  Btre&gth5  and  put  forth  thirty-si^  gallies  against 
tUirty-twP  of  t]^e  Atb^nians,  and  fought.  After  a  sharp 
ii^t  wbereip  the  Chians  and  their  associates  had  not  the 
worst  V  and  when  it  bjegan  to  be  dark,  they  retired  again  into 
tbeci^^ 

Pyes^njrty  after  this,  Dercylid^s  being  arrived  now  in  Helles- 
pont ifrom  Miletus  by  land,  Abydus  revolted  to  him  and 
t^  Pba^ilf^bazus.    A^d  two  days  after,  revolted  aX$o  Lamp- 

«.  $icombicIUde2$  h^ii^g^inteUis^nce  of  this,  made  haste  thi- 
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tlwr  firom  Chios,  with  foor  and  twenty  sail  of  Athenians^ 
(those  being  also  of  that  number  which  tiansported  hb  men  id 
arms.)  And  when  he  had  overcome  the  Lampsacens,  thai 
came  out  against  him,  and  taken  Lampsacus,  bdi^  an  open 
town,  at  the  first  shout  of  their  voices,  and  naade  prize  of.  jdl 
the  goods  they  found,  and  of  the  shtves,  he  placed  the  fineemen 
there  again,  and  went  against  Abydus.  But  when  that  dty  nei- 
ther yidded,  nor  could  be  taken  by  assault,  he  crossed  over 
from  Abydus  to  the  oppodte  shoie,  and  in  Sestus  a  city  of 
Chersonesus,  (possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes)  he  pkral  a 
garrison  for  tfie  custody- of  the  whole  Hellespont. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  the  Chians  had  the  sea  at  more 
command^  but  Astyochus  also ;  and  the  army  at  Miletus  hav- 
ing been  advertised  what  past  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that 
Strombichides  and  those  gaUies  with  him  were  gone  away,  took 
heart.  And  Astyochus  going  to  Chios  with  two  gallies, 
fetched  away  the  gallies  tlmt  were  there,  and  with  the  whole 
fieet  now  together,  went  against  Samos.  But  seeing  they  of 
Samos,  by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  towards  another,  came 
not  against  him,  he  went  back  again  to  Miletus.  For  it 
was  about  this  timej  that  the  democracy  was  put  down  at 
^Athens. 

For  after  that  Pisander  and  his  fellow  ambassadors  that 
had  been  with  Tissaphernes^  were  come  to  Samos,  they  both 
assured  their  affairs  yet  better  in  the  army,  and  also  pro- 
voked the  principal  men  of  the  Samians  to  attempt  with  them 
the  erecting  of  the  oligarchy;  though  there  were  then  an  in- 
surrection amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy. 

And  withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  amonnt 
themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alcibiades  would  not,  to  let 
him  alone ;  (for  indeed  they  thought  him  no  fit  man  to  come 
into  an  oligarchy)  but  for  themselves  seeing  they  were  already 
engaged  in  the  danger,  to  take  care  both  to  keep  the  business 
from  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  sustain  the  war,  and  to  contribute 
money,  and  whatsoever  else  was  needful,  with  alacrity  out  of 
their  private  estates,  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  them- 
selves. Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisander  with  half  the 
ambassadors  presently  home  to  follow  the  business  there,  with 
command  to  set  up  the  oligarchy  in  all  cities  they  were  to 
touch  at  by  the  way;  the  other  half  they  sent  about,  some  to 
one  part  of  the  state,  and  some  to  another.  And  they  sent 
away  Diotrephes  to  his  charge,  who  was  now  about  Chios,  cho- 
sen to  go  governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace. 

He,  when  he  came  to  Thasus,  deposed  the  people.  And 
within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone^  the  Thasians 
fortifi^  their  city^  as  needing  no  longer  an  arislbcracy  with  the 
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iHbenians^  but  expedan^  liberty  every  day  by  the  hekp  of  tiie 
LBcedemoQians.  For  tbeie  were  also  certain  of  theiU'mth  the 
Pelopoittiesiatis,  dri^n  out  by  the  Atheniaii»  j  and  these  prac- 
tised with  such  in  the  city  as  were  for  their  porpose,  to  receiire 
gallies  into  it,  and  to  caose  it  to  revolt.  So  that  it  fell  oat  for 
them  just  as  they  would  have  it,  that  that  estate  of  theirs*  was 
set  up  without  their  chnger,  and  tiiat  the  people  was  deposed 
that  would  have  withstc^  it.  Insomuch  as  at  Thasus  it  fell 
out  contrary  to  what  those  Athenians  thought  which  erected 
the  <digarchy;  and  so  in  my  opinion  it  did  in  many  other 
places  of  their  dooiinion.  For  the  cities  now  grown  wise,  and- 
withal  resolute,  in  theif  proceeding,  sought  a  direct  liberty,  and' 
preferred  not  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well  ordered  government 
introduced  by  the  Athenians. 

They  with  Pisander,  acccnrding  to  the  order  given  them^  en- 
tering into  the  cities  as  they  went  by,  dissolv^  the  democra- 
cies, and  having  in  some  places  obtained  also  an  aid  of  men  of 
arms,  they  came  to  Athens,  and  found  the  business  for  the 
greatest  part  dispatched  to  their  hands  by  their  complices  be-  / '  i' 
fore  their  coming.  For  certain  young  men  combining  them- 
selves^ had  not  only  murdered  Androcles  privily,  a  principal 
patron  of  the  popular  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand 
.  the  fiBurthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alcibiadesj  whom  th^  slew 
for  two  causes,  for  the  sway  he  bare  amongst  the  people,  and  to 
gratify  Alcibiades,  who  they  thought  would  return,  and  get 
them  the  friendship  of  Tissaphemes;  but  had  also  made  away 
divevs  men  unfit  for  their  design,  in-  the  same  manner.  They 
had  withal  an  oration  ready  made,  which  they  delivered  in  pub- 
lic, wherein  they  said  <  that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages 
^  but  such  as  had  served  in  the  wars,  nor  to  participate  of 
^  the  government  more  than  five  thousand ;  and  those  such 
^  as  by  their  purses  and  persons  were  best  able  ta  serve  the 
^  commonwealth.' 

And  this  with  the  most  carried  a  good  shew,  because  they 
that  would  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state,  were  to  have 
the  managing  of  the  same.  Yet  the  people  and  the  Council* 
of  the  b^  met  still,  but  debated  nothing,  save  what  the  oon-^ 
apirators.  thought  fit*  Nay,  all  that  spake  were  of  that  num- 
ber, and  had  considered  before  what  they  were  to  say.  Nor 
would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them  for  fear,  and  because 
they  saw  the  combination  was  great ;  and  if  any  man  did,  he 
was  quickly  made  away  by  one  convenient  means  or  other,  and 
no  enquiry  made  after  the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted, 
against  any  that  was  suspected. 

*  Tbc  Moat*  or  couneU  of  Ave  hsBdred. 
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Biit  the  pe€f^  "wtn  so  quiet,  and  so  $SltM,  that  every  tnon 
thODght  it  gain  to  escape  violenee,  though  he  said  never  a 
woti.  Their  hearts  faikd  them  because  they  thought  the  con- 
spirators more  than  indeed  they  were ;  and  to  learn  their  num- 
her,  in  respect  of  the  matness  of  the  city,  and  for  that  they 
knew  not  one  another,  th^y  were  unable. 

For  tfie  same  cause  also  v^sa  it  impossible  for  any  man  that 
was  angry  at  it,  to  bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be  revenged 
on  fbem  that  conspired.  Por  he  must  have  told  his  mind,  el-^ 
ther  to  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  knew  and  trusted  not. 
For  the  populars  approached  other,  every  one  with  jealousy,  as 
if  they  thought  him  of  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  Were  sueh 
amongst  them  as  no  man  would  have  thought  would  ever  have 
turned  to  the  oligarchy ;  and  those  were  they  that  caused  in 
the  many  that  di6BdeBce,  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of 
ih0  popidars  one  against  another,  conferred  most  to  the  securily 
of  the  few.  During  this  opportanity,  Pisander  and  they  that 
were  with  him  coming  in,  fell  in  hand  presently  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  business.  And  first  diey  assembled  the  people, 
and  delivered  their  opinion  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen  with 
power  absolute,  to  xmke  a  draught  of  laws,  and  (having  drawn 
theni)  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day  appointed*  before  the 
people,  touching  the  best  form  of  government  for  the  city. 

idterwards,  when  that  d«y  came,  they  summoned  the  as- 
sembly to  Colonus  (which  is  a  place  consecrated  to  Neptune, 
without  the  city  about  two  furlongs  off.)  And  they  that  were 
appointed  to  write  the  laws,  presented  this,  and  only  this,  'that 
f  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver  whatsoever 
^  opinion  they  pleased,'  imposing  of  great  punishments  upon 
whosoever  should  either  accuse  any  that  so  spake  of  vblatin^ 
the  laws,  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt.  Now  here  indeed  it  was 
in  plain  terms  propounded,  ^  that  not  any  magistracy  of  thb 

<  form  before  used,  might  any  longer  be  in  force,  nor  any  fee 
^  jbelong  unto  it,  but  that  five  prytanes  might  be  elected,  and 

<  these  five  choose  a  hundred,  and  every  one  of  this  hundred 
^  take  unto  him  three  otibers.  And  these  four  hundred  entering 
'itBto  the  counctl*house,  might  have  absolute  authority  to  go- 

<  vern  the  state  as  they  thought  best,  and  to  summon  the  five 

<  thou^nd  as  oft  as  to  them  ahooM  seem  good.^  He  that  de- 
livered this  opinion  was  Pisander,  who  was  also  othenn^ise 
openly  the  forwaidest  to  put  down  the  democracy.  But  he 
ihat  contrived  the  whole  business,  how  to  bring  it  to  this  pass^ 
^pd  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  Antiphon,  a  man  for  virtue 
not  iitferior  to  any  Athenian  of  his  time,  and  the  ablest  of  any 
man,  both  to  devise  well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he  had 
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devised.  And  thoagh  he  came  not  into  the  aasemblies  of  the 
peopte,  nor  wiUingly  to  any  other  debatings  $  because  the  nial«- 
tttude  had  him  in  jealousy  for  the  opinion  tbey  bad  of  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  yet  when  any  man  that  had  occasion  of 
suit,  either  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  came  to  him  for  his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  aUe  to 
help  him  most.  The  same  man,  when  afterwards  the  govern- 
ment of  the  four  hundred  went  down,  and  was  vexed  of  th^ 
people,  was  heard  to  plead  for  himself  when  his  life  was  in  <{ue8- 
tion  for  that  business,  the  best  of  any  man  to  this  day. 

Phrynichus  also  shewed  himself  an  earnest  man  for  the  oli- 
garchy, and  that  more  eminently  than  any  other,  because  he 
feared  AJcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his 
practices  at  Samos  with  Astyochus;  and  thought  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  he  would  never  return,  to  live  under  the  govern* 
ifient  of  the  few.  And  this  man,  in  any  matter  of  weight,  ap- 
peared the  most  sufficient  to  be  relied  on. 

Also  Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon,  an  able  man  both  for 
elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the  principal  of 
those  that  overtlirew  the  democracy.  So  that  it  is  no  marvel 
Sf  the  business  took  effect,  being  by  many  and  wise  men  con- 
ducted, though  it  were  a  hard  one.  For  it  went  sore  with  the 
Athenian  people^  almost  a  hundred  years  after  the  ei:pulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived  of  their  liberty,  having  not  only  not 
been  subiect  to  any,  but  also  for  the  half  of  this  time,  been  in- 
cited to  dominion  over  others. 

When  the  assembly  (after  it  had  passed  these  things 
jpo  man  contradicting)  was  dissolved,  then  afterwards  they 
brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-house  in  this 
manner.  The  Athenians  were  evermore  partly  on  the  walls, 
and  partly  at  their  arms  in  the  camp,  in  regard  of  the  enemy 
that  lav  at  Decelea.  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed,  they 
sttflered  such  as  knew  not  their  intent  to  go  forth  as  they 
were  wont.  But  to  such  as  were  of  the  conspiracy,  they 
qtuetly  gave  order,  not  to  go  to  the  camp  itself,  but  to  lag  be^ 
hind  at  a  certain  distance,  and  if  any  man  should  oppose  what 
was  in  doing,  to  take  arms  and  keep  them  back.  They  to  whom 
this  charge  was  given,  were  the  Andrians,  Tenians,  three  hun- 
dred Carystians,  and  such  of  the  colony  of  iSglna  which  the 
Athenians  had  sent  thither  to  inhabit,  as  came  on  purpose  to 
this  ac^tion  with  their  own  arms.  These  things  thus  ordered, 
the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a  secret  dagger,  accompanied 
with  one  bundled  and  twenty  young  men  of  Greece  (whom 
they  used  for  occasions  of  shedding  blood)  came  in  upon  the 
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cdonseDon*  of  the  bom,  as  th^  mt  id  the  coiilica4iodM; 
and  comniaDded  them  to  take  dieir  salary,  and  be  gone,  which 
dso  tber  brought  read^  with  them  for  the  whole  time  they 
were  befaindy  and  paid  it  to  them  as  they  went  out.  And  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  mutifued  not,  bnt  rested  quiet. 

The  four  bundled  being  now  entered  into  the  coaneil-house^ 
created  prytanes  f  amongst  themselves  by  lot,  and  made  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  all  that  were  before  oAial  at 
the  entrance  upon  the  government.  And  afterwards,  receding 
fitr  from  that  course,  which  in  the  administration  of  the  state 
was  used  by  the  people^  saving  that  for  Alcibiades'  sake,  they 
recalled  not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the 
commonwealth  imperiously.  And. not  only  slew  some,  though 
not  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit  to  be  made  away,  and  im- 
prisoned some,  and  confined  others  to  places  abroad,  but  also 
sent  heralds  to  Agis  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  was  at 
Decelea,  signifying  that  they  would  come  to  composition  with 
him,  and  that  now  be  mighthetter  treat  with  them,  than  he 
might  before  with  the  inconstant  people. 

But  he  not  imagining  that  the  city  was  yet  in  quiet,  nor 
willing  so  soon  to  deliver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but  rather 
that  if  they  saw  him  approach  with  great  fcnrces,  they  would  be 
in  tumult ;  not  yet  believing  fiilly,  but  that  some  stir  or  other 
would  arise  amongst  them,  gave  no  answer  at  all  to  those  that 
came  from  the  four  hundred,  touching  the  composition ;  but 
having  sent  for  new  and  great  forces  out  of  reloponnesos, 
came  down  himself  not  long  after,  both  with  the  army  at  De- 
celea,  and  those  new  comers,  to  the  Athenian  walls.  Hoping 
that  they  would  &11  into  his  hands  according  to  his  desire,  i^ 
least  the  more  easily  for  their  confusion,  or  perhaps  at  the 
very  first  shout  of  their  voices ;  in  respect  of  the  tumult  that 
in  all  likelihood  was  to  happen  both  within  and  without  the 
city.  For,  as  the  Long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants 
likely  to  be  found  upon  them  he  thought  he  could  not  fail  to 
take  them.  But  when  he  came  near,  and  the  Athenians  w^re 
without  any  the  least  alteration  within,  and  had  with  their 
horsemen  which  they  sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  of 
arms,  and  of  their  light-armed,  and  of  their  archers,  overthrown 
some  of  his  men  that  approached  too  near,  and  gotten  some 

*  Tlie  senate  or  cdoncil  of  five  bnodred,  made  hy  ItHt,  In  which  lot  they  uted 
leant,  white  end  blaek. 

t  Thete  were  iirrtidenU  io  the  cooncil  of  the  five  hundred,  in  Diiniber  ten,  and  in 
tnrnt  moderated,  and  put  the  question  io  that  council,  and  also  io  the  assemblies 
of  the  people. 
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iMtais  and  bofies  of  tiie  abiii.;  rectified  thu^  he  wiflidrew  Us 
army  again,  and  bioiself  and  snob  as  were  with  him  before 
stayed  in  their  pfause.  at  Decelea;  but,  as  for  those  that  came 
last,  after  they  had  staid  awhile  in  the  country,  he  sent  them 
home  again.  After  this,  the  four  hundred,  notwithstanding 
their  former  repulse,  sent  ambassadon  unto  Agis  anew,  and  be 
now  received  tnem  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent  ambassadors 
also  to  Lacedemon  about  an  agreement,  being  desirous  of 
peace. 

They  likevnse  sent  ten  men  to  Samos  to  satisfy  the  army, 
and  to  tell  them, '  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  set  up  to  any  pre«< 
^  judice  of  the  city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whclii 

<  state.  And  that  they  which  had  their  hands  in  it  were  five 
^  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only.  Notwithstanding  thai 
^  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  warfare  and  employment  abroad^ 
^  never  assembled,  of  how  great  consequence  soever  was  the 

<  matter  to  be  handled,  so  frequent  as  to  be  five  thousand  there 
^  at  once/  And  having  in  other  things  instructed  them  how 
to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  they  sent  them  away  imme- 
diately after  the  government  was  changed,  fearing  (as  also  it 
fell  out)  lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only  not  con- 
tinue in  this  oligarchical  form  themselves,  but  (the  mischief 
bc^nning  there)  would  depose  them  also* 

For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  the  oligarchy 
already.  And  this  that  foUoweth  happened  about  the  same 
that  the  four  hundred  were  set  up  in  Atheni»  Those  Samians 
that  had  risen  a^nst  the  nobility  and  were  dt  the  peoples'  side, 
turning  when  Pisander  came  thither,  at  the  persuasion  of  him  and 
of  those  Athenians  in  Samos  that  were  his  comf^ces,  conspired 
iGgether  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  Were  to  have  as- 
saulted the  rest  as  populars ;  and  one  By  perbolus,  a  lewd  fellow, 
who. not  for  any  fear  of  his  power,  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for 
wickedness  .of  life,  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city*,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew ;  abetted  therein  bodi  by 
Chanmnu%  one  of  the  commanders,  and  by  other  Athenians  that 
wereamonflst  them,  who  had  given  them  their  fisdth ;  and  t^ge- 
ther  with  these  they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kmd» 
and  were  fully  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side,  but 
they  having  gotten  notice  thereof,  made  known  the  design  both 
to  the  genends  Leon  and  Diomedon,  (for  these  being  honoued 
by  tiie  people,  endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly)  and  also 
toThrasibulus  andThrasiUus,  whereof  one  was  captain  of  a  galy, 
and  the  other  captain  of  a  band  of  men  of  arms,  and  to  sQ:h 
others  continually  as  they  thought  stood  hi  greatest  oppositionto 
the  conspirators  5  and  required  of  them,  that  they  woukl  not  see 
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Aem  destnoydly  and-Sataios  afietiiM  from  the  AtbeiisBa^  bf 
the  oDlfmeabs  of  trhichlheir  domiiiioti  bad  till  this  tfane  kept 
itself  ib  the  sttteit  is  io.  They  Isaif  ng'  it,  weiit  to  the  aoidiflrt^ 
ftndc^diarted'thexn  one  by  one,  not  to  snffbr  it^  especidly  to  the 
PaiaUans  (Wfaawere  idl  Athenians  and  free^-men  oome  tbiflier 
in  the  gaily  called  Pttr&lus,  and  had  always  before  been  enemies 
to  the  oligarchy.  And  Leon,  and  Diomedon,  wheBsoever  tb^ 
went  forth  any  whither,  left  tfaem  certain  gallies  fioir  tfaeir  guaitL) 
So  that  when  the  three  hundred  assaulted  them,  the  commons  of 
the  Samiansy  with  the  help  of  all  diesa^  and  emeciaDyof  the  Pkte- 
lians,  had  the  upper  hand,  and  of  the  three  hundred  slew  thirty. 
Three  of  the  chief  authors  they  banished,  and  burying  in  obn- 
w>n  the  fault  of  the  rest,  governed  the  state  from  ttiat  time  ffar^ 
ward  as  a  democfUcy. 

Tb^  Purakis^  and  in  it  Choreas  the  son  of  Archestratus  a  man 
of  Athens,  one  that  had  been  forward  in  the  making  of  this 
ebange,  the  Samians  and  the  aolc^ieei  dispatched  presently  away 
to  Athens,  to  adrertise  them  of  what  was  done ;  -for  tbty  knew 
not  yet  that  the  gDVemment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  hunw 
dired*  When  they  arrived,  the  four  hundred  cart  some  two  or 
three  of  these  of  the  Paralus  into  prison;  the  rest  after  they  had 
taken  the  gaily  froiQ  them,  and  put  aboard  another  miUtary  gaUy, 
they  commanded  to  keep  guard  about  Buboei^  Btit  Cfhskcas 
by'  some  means  or  other^  getting  presently  away,  seeing  how 
things  went,  came  back  to  Sisimos,  and  related  to  the  army  all 
that  the  Athenians  had  done^  aggravating  it  to  the  utmost  | 
'  As  that  they  punished  eyery  man  with  stripes,  to  Ae  end  ftat 

<  none  shouU  contradict  the  doings  of  those  that  bore  rab^ ;  and 
^that  their  wires  and  children  at  home  were  abused  j  and  thiett 

<  they  had  an  intention  forther  to  take  and  imprison  all  that  wertf 

<  of  kii^  to  any  of  the  army  ^ioh  was  not  of  tiieir  faction,  to  the 

<  intent  to  kiU  them  if  they  of  Samoa  would  not  sid)Bik  to  thekr 

<  authority/    And  many  txther  things  he  told  theioy  adding  Vm 
of  his  own. 

\fhen  they  heard  this,  they  were  ready  at  first  to  have  Mien 
npoh'the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  upon  such  of  the  mslr 
as  Mere  partakers  of  it.  Yet  afterwaids,  bemg  hindered  by  sneh 
as  came  between,  and  advised  them  not  to  overthrow  the  state, 
the  enemy  lying  so  near  with  their  galUes  to  assault  them,  ttmy 
mxb  it  over.  After  this,  Thrasybulus  die  son  of  Lyeas,  and 
ThfasyllQs  (for  these  were  tlie  principal  authors  of  the  changl|> 
dtfermined  now  openly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samoa  to  a  de^- 
micracy,  took  oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  espedaUy  of  the  oUgar* 
diicab,  the  greatest  they  could  devise,  both  'that  they  ^should' 
'  U  siAjeet  to  the  democracy,  and  agree  togeHier;  and'  ^si>  tlMT 
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^  they  should  zeidou^Iy  pros^^utQ  the  P^bmmn^iaosy  «id  an^rf 
'  be  enemies  to  the  four  huadredi  and  not  have  to  do  with  thiem 
^  hy  Bmba$8adofs,'  The  04th.  was  tidcen  by  all  the  Samians  tbat 
were  of  age^  and  the  Atbeniao  soldiers  comaiunlcated  with  th^ 
their  whd^e  afiairs^  tqgether  with  whatsoever  should  succeed  of 
their  danger^.  For. whom  and  for  themselves  they  made  acr 
count  there  was  no  refuge  of  safety^  but  that  if  either  the  four 
hundred  .or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  overcame  them^  they  must 
needs  perish. 

So  there  was  a  contentioa  at  this  time^.one  side  compelllpg 
the  city  to  a  democracy^  the  other^  the  asmv  to  an  oUgarcbj. 
AtMl  presently  there  was^  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers  callep, 
wherein  they  deprived  the  former  commanders^  and  suob  cap- 
taibs  of  gallies  a6  they  had  in  suspicion  of  their  chaise,  and 
chose  others^  both  captaios  of  grilles  and  commandersi  m  their 
places^  of  wJbich  Thra$ybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  twa    And 
they  stood  up  and  ^poouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise  ai]4 
with,  this^  ^  That  they  had  no  cause  to  be  dejected  for  thjp  cities 
'  reciting  fmm  thi^m ;  for  they  at  Athens  being  f he  lesser 
^  part^  had  focsaken  them,  who  were  not  only  the  greater  paxi^ 
'  but  also  every  way  better  provided*    For  they  having  tivf 
m  '  whole  navy  ixiuld  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities  subject  unto 
'  theln,.to  pay  in  their  money  as  well  now  as  if  thevweretoset 
^  out  from   Athens   itself*     And   that  they  also  had  a  citj^ 
^  namely. Saraos,  no  weak  one,  but  even  such  a  one^  as  vhen 
'  they  weie  enemies^  waatjsd  little  of  taking  the  domix^oi'  of 
^  the  sea  from  the  Athenians.    That  the  seat  of  the  w^was 
^  the  same  as  it  was  before ;  add  that  they  should  be  bettenble 
^  to  provide  themselves  of  things  necessary^  having  the  mvj^ 
^  than  they  should  be  that  were  at  boine  in  Uie  city.  And  h^t 
'  they  at  Athens  weft  mfiisters  of  the  entrance  of  reira&us  loth 
'  formerly  by  the  &vour  of  tbena  at  Samos^  and  that  now  aso» 

*  unless  they  restore  iheiti  the  government,  they  shall  be  a^n 
^  brought  to  tliat.pa^,  that  these  ,at  Satnos  shall  be  better  a>lf 
<  to  bar  them  the  oils  of  thejsea,  thftn  they  shall  be  to  bat  it 
'  them  of  Sanba.  That  it  was  i^.trii)^  and  worth  nothing  wl^h 
'  was  confetred  to  the  oVercotning  of  the  enemy  by  ^rf^fy^ 
'  and  asmall  matter  it  wovld.be  to  lose  it,  seeing  th^  had  nu* 
'  ther  any  more  silver  to  ft^ad.  them»  (for  Uie  solcuers.  shifted  pif 
'themselves)  nor  yet  good  dir^ttc^kiy  which  is  the  the. tiling  i^ 
'  which  the  city  bath  the  cotni&ind  of  the  armies*.  Nay^  tbt 
'  in  this* point  they  enoed  which  w.ere  at  Athens,  in.  that  thy 
'  had  abiMpgated  the  lawB  of  thcjx  countryy  .whereas  they  at.;^«- 

*  mos  did  b6th  observe  the  aaaie  jlhei|iselves»  and,  endeavour  to 

*  constrain  the  other  to  do  ao  likewise*    So  that  sucb  of  thiqi 
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*  in  the  camp  as  sbould  give  good  coiinael,  wete  as  good  as  they 

*  in  the  city.  And  that  Alcibiades,  if  they  would  decree  his 
^  security  and  his  return,  would  with  all  his  heart  procure  the 
^  king  to  be  their  confederate.    And  thal^  which  19  the  main 

*  thing,  if  they  failed  of  all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet 

*  they  could  not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they 

*  might  find  both  city  and  territory.* 

When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in  the  assembly,  and 
encouraged  one  another,  they  made  ready,  as  at  other  times^ 
whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  war.  And  the  ten  ambassa- 
dors which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hundred,  hearing 
of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither  they  were  come  already, 
staid  still  there. 

About  the  same  time  also  the  soldiers  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Miletus  murmured  amongst  themselves,  that  Astyochus 
and  Tissaphemes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  afiairs.  Astyo- 
chus in  refusing  to  fight,  before,  when  their  own  fleet  was 
stronger,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  but  small,  and  also  now^ 
whilst  they  were  said  to  be  in  sedition,  and  their  fleet  divided  ; 
and  ic  expecting  the  Phoenician  fleet  in  fame  not  in  fact  to  come 
from  Ussaphemes;  and  Tissaphemes,  in  that  he  not  only 
brought  not  in  that  fleet  of  his,  but  also  impured  theiis,  by  not  # 
giviqg  them  their  pay,  neither  fully  nor  continually ;  and  that 
they  therefore  ought  no  longer  to  delay  time,  but  to  hazaurd 
batte.    This  was  urged  principally  by  the  Syracusians. 

Astyochus  and  the'confederates,  when  they  heard  of  the  mur- 
mur and  had  in  council  resolved  to  fight,  especially  after  they 
wee  informed  that  Samos  was  in  a  tumult,  putting  forth  with 
therwhole  fleet,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-onesail, 
wifi  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to  march  by  land  to  the  same 
pltce,  went  to  Mycale.  But  the  Athenians  being  come  out 
fron  Samos  with  their  fleet  of  eighty-two  gallies,  and  riding 
new  at  Glance  of  the  territory  of  Mycale  (for  in  this  part 
of  Mycale,  Samos  is  but  a  little  way  from  the  omtinent) 
wien  they  descried  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  coming  agaipat 
tkm,  put  in  again  to  Samos,  as  not  esteeming  themselves 
a  sufficient  number  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune  on  the 
httle.  Besides,  they  staid  for  the  coming  of  Strombi- 
ciides  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid,  (for  they  saw  that  they 
o'  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight)  with  those  gallies  that  went 
fom  Chios  against  Abydus;  for  they  had  sent  imto  him  before. 
&  these  retired  into  Samos.  And  the  Peloponnesians,  putting 
ii  at  Mycale,  there  encamped,  as  also  did  the  land  forces  of  the 
Hilesians,  and  others  of  the  country  thereabout.  The  next  d^y. 
Then  they  meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they  received 
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news  that  Strombichidea  with  his  gallies  was  arrived  out  of  Hel-^ 
lespontj  and  thereupoo  returned  presently  to  Miletus.  Then  the 
Atnenians  on  the  other  side,  with  the  addition  of  these  galliea, 
went  to  Miletus,  being  now  one  hundred  and  eight  sail^  intend- 
ing to  fight :  but  when  no  body  came  out  against  them,-  they 
likewise  went  back  to  Samos. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  refused  to  come  out  against  the  enemy,  as  holding  them- 
selves with  their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them  battle,  and 
were  how  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
so  great  a  number  of  gallies,  sent  Clearchus  the  son  of  Rham- 
phias  with  forty  gallies  (according  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pe- 
loponnesus) to  Pharnabazus.  For  not  only  Phamabazos  him- 
self had  sent  for,  and  promised  to  pay  them,  but  they  were  ad- 
vertised besides,  by  ambassadors,  that  Byzantium  had  a  pur- 
pose to  revolt.  Hereupon  these  Peloponnesian  gallies  having 
put  but  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  he 
seen  as  they  passed  by,  and  tossed  with  tempests,  part  of  them 
(which  were  the  greatest  number)  and  Clearchus  with  them  got 
into  Delos,  and  came  afterwards  to  Miletus  again :  (but  Qe- 
archus  went  thence  again  into  the  Hellespont  by  land,  and 
had  the  command  there,)  and  part  under  the  charge  of  Elixus  a 
Magarean  (which  were  ten  sail)  went  safely  through  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  caused  Byzantium  to  revolt.  And  after  this,> 
when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it,  they  sent  certain  gallies  into 
Hellespont  to  oppose  them,  and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities 
thereabouts;  and  there  followed  a  small  fight  between  them,  of 
eight  gallies  to  eight,  before  Byzantium. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  that  were  in  authority  at  Samos,  and  es- 
pecially Thrasybulus,  who  after  the  form  of  government  changed, 
was  still  of  the  mind  to  have  Aldbiades  recalled,  at  length  in  an 
assembly  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  the  same.  And  when  they 
had  decreed  for  Alcibiades,  both  his  return  and  his  security,  he 
went  to  Tissaphernes,  and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos,  account- 
ing it  their  only  means  of  safety  to  win  Tissaphernes  from 
the  Peloponnesians  to  themselves.  An  assembly  being  called, 
Alcibiades  complained  of  and  lamented  the  calamity  of  his  own 
exile,  and  speaking  much  of  the  business  of  the  state,  gaye 
them  no  small  hopes  of  the  future  time  hyperbolically  mag- 
nifying his  own  power  with  Tissaphernes,  to  the  end  that  both 
they  which  held  the  oligarchy  at  home,  might  the  more  fear 
him,  and  so  the  conspiracies  dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos 
the  more  honour  him,  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves : 
and  withal  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same  to  the  utter* 
niost  to  Tissaphernes,  and  fall  Apom  their  present  hopes.  Alcibjla-: 
des  therefore,  with  the  greatest  boast  that  could  be,  affirmed  that 
Tissaphemesbadundertaken  to  him,asIoi>gthata8  he  had  anything 
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IcAi  if  heoMght  but  trust  the  Atheuims,  tli^dioidd  never  w«ot 
mtintenaoce^  no  though  he  should  be  constraiaed  to  make  moDejr 
of  hb  own  bed ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phcenician  fleet 
now  at  Aspendus,  not  to  the  Peloponnesiaos^  but  to  the  Atfae- 
Btaos.  And*  that  then  only  he  would  rely  upon  the  AtheBians 
when  Alcibiades  called  home^  should  undertake  for  them. 

Hearing  this  and  much  more,  they  chose  him  presently  for  ge- 
neiul,  together  with  those  that  were  before,  and  committed  unta 
the m  the  whole  government  of  their  afiairs.    And  now  there  ww 
not  a  man  that  would  have  sold  his  present  hopes^  both  of  sob* 
sitting  themselves^  and  being  revenged  of  the  four  hundred,  far 
any  good  in  tfie  worhl ;  and  were  ready  even  then,  upon  those 
woids  of  his,  contemning  the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail 
fdg  Peirseus*  But  he,  though  many  pressed  i^  by  all  means  for- 
bad their  going  against  Petri»us,  being  to  leave  thdr  enemies  so 
near ;  but  since  they  had  chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said, 
to  go  to  Tis$aphernes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  busioMCSs  with 
him  as  concerned  the  war.    And  as  soon  as  the  assembly  brake 
up)  he  took  his  journey  accordingly,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
seem  to  communicate  every  thing  with  him,  and  for  thai  hede* 
sired  also  to  be  in  more  honour  with  him,  and  to  shew  that  he 
wa»'g(»eral,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  him  good  or  hurt.    And 
ie  happened  to  Alcibiades  that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  Tb* 
saphemesj  and  Tissaphernes  with  the  Athenians, 

When  the  Pdopoonesians  that  were  at  Miletus  heard  that 
AUiibiades  was  gone  home,  whereas  they  mistrusted  Ussapber- 
nes  before^  now  they  much  more  accused  him.  For  it /ell  out, 
that  when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  with  their  fleet  before 
Mil€tu0,  they  refosed  to  give  them  battle,  Tissaf^emes  became 
thereby  a  great  deal  slacker  in  his  payment,  and  besides  thuf  he 
was  hated  by  them  before  this  for  Alcibiades*  sake,  the  soidierB 
BOW  meeting  in  companies  apart,  reckoned  up  one  to  anotfier 
the  saaie  matters  which  they  had  noted  before;  and  soine  also 
men  <rf  value,  and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  this 
withal,  how  they  bad  never  had  their  full  stipend,  that  thie  at- 
lowanee  wns  but  small,  and  yet  not  continually  paid ;  add  tha 
unless  they  either  fought,  or  went  to  some  other  fuace  wher^  they 
might  have  maintenance,  their  men  would  abandon  the  fleet,  and 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  was  in  Astyoehus,  who  for  private  lucre 
gave  way  to  the  humour  of  Tissaphpnes*  Whilst  these  Were 
upon  tUa  consideration,  there  happened  als6  a  certain  tumBll 
abo«t  Asfyochus*  For  the  mariners  of  the  Syracuriaas  and 
Tlmdana,  by  how  much  they  were  a  multitude  that  had  greater 
liberty  then  the  rest,  with  to  much  stouter  importunity  th^ 
demanded  their  pay.  And  he  not  only  gave  them  somevkit 
an  inaoleat  answer,  but  also  threatened  JDorious,  thai  aoMligst 
the  ifst  spake  for  the  soMitts  ttQdcr  himadf^  and  lift  up  hia  staff 
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s^gainst  him.  When  the  soldiers  saw  that,  they  took  up  a  cry 
like  seamen  indeed  all  at  once,  and  were  running  upon  Astyo- 
chus  to  have  strucken  him.  But  foreseeing  it,  he  fled  to  anal- 
tar,,  and  was  not  stricken,  but  they  were  parted  again. 

The  Milesians  also  took  in  a  certain  fortin  Miletus,  built. by 
Tjjssaphernes,  having  privily  assaulted  it,  and  cast  out  the  gar- 
rison that  was  within  it.  lliese  things  were  by  the  rest  of  the 
confederates,  and  especially  by  the  Syracusians  well  approved 
of,  but  Lichas  liked  them  not ;  saying  it  behoved  the  Milesians, 
and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  dominion,  to  have 
obeyed  Tissaphernes  in  all  moderate  things,  and,  till  such  time 
as  the  war  should  have  been  well  dispatched,  to  have  courted 
him.  And  the  Milesians,  for  this  and  other  things  of  this  kind,; 
were  offended  with  Lichas,  and  afterwards  when  he  died  d 
sickness,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  buried  in  that  {dace, 
where  the  Lacedemonians  then  present  would  have  had  him. 

Whilst  they  were  quarrelling  about  their  business  with  As->- 
tyochus  and  Tissaphernes,  Mindarus  cometh  in  from  Lacede- 
mon,  to  succeed  Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet*    And  as. 
soon  as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  Astyochus  de*- 
parted.    But  with  him  Tissaphernes  sent  a  Carian,  named 
Cauleites,  one  that  spake  both  the  languages*,  both. to  accuse, 
the  Milesians  about  the  fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for 
himself.     Knowing  that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to  6k* 
claim  upon  him,  and  that  Hermocrates  went  with  them,  and 
would  bewray  how  Tissaphernes  undid  the  business  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  with  Alcibiades,  and'  dealt  on  both  hands*    For 
he  was  continually  at  enmity  with  him,  about  the  payment  of' 
the  soldiers  wages  j  and  in  the  end,  when  Hermocrates  was 
bani^ed  from  Syracuse,  and  other  commanders  of  the  Syiacu^. 
siaa  fleet,  namely,  Potamis,  Miscon,  and  Demarchus,  wece  dx-^ , 
rived  at  Miletus,  Tissaphernes  lay  mcnre  heavy  upon  him,  being . 
an  outlaw  then  before,  and  accused  him  amongst  other  things^ 
that  he  had  asked  him  money,  and  because  he  could  not  have 
it,  became  his  enemy.     So  Astyochus  and  Hermocrates  and 
the  Milesians  went  their  way  to  Lacedemon. 

Alcibiades  by  this  time  was  come  back  from  Tissaphernes, 
to  Samos.  And  those  ambassadors  of  the  four  hundred,  which 
had  been  sent  out  before  to  mollify  and  to  inform  thote  of 
Samos,  came  from.Delos,  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  was  present. 

An  assembly  being  called,  they  were  offering  to  speak,  but 
the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear  them,  but  cried  out  to  haspt 
them  put  to  death,  for  that  they  had  deposed  the  people ;  yet  • 
afterwards  with  much  ado  they  were  calmed,  and  gaive  them  • 

•  Betlt  Greek  an<t  I*Mikii:.'    *'       V  « •  ^    *^  - 

Hh 
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bearing.    They  declared,  ^  that  the  change  had  been  made  for 

<  the  preservation  of  the  city,  not  to  destroy  it,  nor  to  deliver  it 

*  to  the  dnemy ;  for  they  could  have  done  that  before  now, 

*  when  the  enemy  during  their  government,  assaulted  it.    That 

<  every  one  of  the  five  thousand  was  to  participate  of  the  go- 
<vernment  in  their  turns.    And  their  friends  were  not   (as 

*  Chereas  had  laid  to  their  charge)  abused,  nor  had  any  wrong 

*  at  all,  but  remained  every  one  quietly  upon  his  own/  ^ 

Though  they  delivered  this,  and  much  more,  yet  the  soldiers 
believed  them  not,  but  raged  still,  and  declared  their  opinions, 
some  in  one  place,  some  in  another,  most  agreeing  in  this,  to 
go  against  Peiraeus.   And  now  Alcibiades  appeared  the  first  and 
principal  man  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth.^    For 
when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  carried  headlong  to  invade 
themselves,  (in  wWch  case  most  manifestly  the  enemy  had 
presently  possessed  himself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont)  it  was 
thought  tlwt  he  was.  the  man  that  kept  them  from  it.     Nor 
was> there  any  man  at  that  time  aWe  to  have  held  in  the  multi- 
tude hut  himself.     He  both  made  them  to  desist  from  the 
voyage,  and  rat^d  off  from  the  ambassadors,  those  that  were  in 
thdr  own  particular  incensed  against' them ;  whom  also  he  sent 
away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  *  That  he  opposed  not 

*  tlie  government  of  the  five  thousand,  but  willed  them  to  remove 

*  the  four  iiundred,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was  before 
f  of  five  hundred.    That  if  they  had  frugally  cut  off  any  ex- 

*  pence,  so  that  such  as  were  employed  in  the  wars  ihight  be  the 

<  better  maintained,  he  did  much  commend  them  for  it/     And 
withal  he  exhorted  them  ^  to  stand  but,  and  give  no  ground  to 

<  their  enemies;  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held' oat,  there 

<  was  great  hope  for  them  to  compound ;  but  if  either  part  mid- 
'  carry  once,  either  this  at  Samos,  or  the  other  'at  Athens, 

<  there  would  none  be  left  for  the  enemy  to  compound  withal.' 

There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ar- 
gives,sent  unto  the  popular  faction  of  the  Athenians  in  Samos, 
to  assist  them,  '^fhese  Alcibiades  commended,  and  appointed 
to  be  ready  when  they  should  be  called  for,  and  so  dismissed 
tbem.  These  Argives  came  in  with  those  of  the  Parolus  that 
had  been  bestowed  formerly  in  the  military  gaily  by  the  four 
hundred,  to  go  sd>out  Eoboea,  and  to  convoy  Lcspodias,  Aris- 
tophon^  and  Milesias,  ambassadors  from  the  four  hundred  to 
Lacedemon.  These,  as  they  sailed  by  Argos,  seized  on  the 
ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  as  principal  nien  in  deposing 
of  t^  people  to  the  Argives,  and  returned  do  m6re  to  Athens, 
but  came  with  \he  gaily  they  then  were  in  to  Samos,  and 
brought  with  them  these  ambassadors  from  the  Argives. 

The  same  summer  Tissaphernes  at  \i\e  time  that  the  Pelo- 
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Eorinesians  were  offended  with  him  most,  both  for  the  ^^^g 
ome  of  Alcibiades,  and  divers  other  things,  as  now  atticizing, 
with  purpose  (as  indeed  it  seemed)  to  clear  himself  to  them 
concerning  his  accusations,  made  ready  his  journey  to  Aspendus 
for  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  willed  Licl^as  to  go  along  with 
him ;  saying,  that  he  would  substitute  Ta^nos  his  deputy  lieu- 
tenant over  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet  whilst  himself  was  ab- 
sent. 

This  matter  is  diversely  reported,  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet  brought  not 
the  fleet  away  with  him.  For  it  is  known  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  sail  of  the  Phoenicians  were  come 
forward  as  far.  as.  Aspendus,  hut  why  they  came  not  through, 
the  conjectures  are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design 
(as  he  formerly  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
(for  which  cause  also  Tamos,  who  had  that  charge,  made  no 
better  but  rather  worse  payment  than  himself.)  Others,  that 
having  brought  the  Phoenicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he  might 
dismiss  them  for  money ;  (for  he  never  meant  to  use  their  ser- 
vice.) Some  said  it  was  because  they  exclaimed  so  against  it 
at  Lacedemon,  and  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  abused  them, 
but  that  he  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really  set  out. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear,  that  it  was  ^to  the 
end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the  Grecians,  that  he  brought 
not  those  gallies  in*  Consuming  them,  in  that  he  went  thither 
arid  delayed  the  time ;  and  equalizing  them,  in  that  bringing 
them  to  neither,  he  made  neither  party  the  stronger.  For  if 
he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the  war,  it  is  manifest  he  might  have 
been  sure  to  have  done  it.  For  if  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
X#acedemonians,  in  all  reason  he  had  given  them  the  victory^ 
who  had  a  navy  already,  rather  equal  than  inferior  to  that  of 
their  enemies. 

But  tbat  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  pretence  he  alleged 
for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in,  for  he  said  they  were  not  so  many 
sail  as  the  king  had  ordained  to  be  gotten  together.  But  sure 
he  might  have  ingratiated  himself  more  in  this  business,  by  dis- 
patching it  with  less  of  the  king's  money,  than  by  spending 
more.  But  whatsoever  was  his  purpoJse,  Tissaphernes  went  to 
Aspendus,  and  was  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  his  own  ap- 
pointment the  Peloponnesians  sent  Philip  a  Lacedemonian  with 
hitn  With  two  gallies,  as  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet. 

Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphernes  was  gone  to 
Aspendus,  goes  after  him  with  thirteen  gallies,  promising  to 
those  at  Samos,  a  safe  and  great  benefit,  which  )Yas,  that  he 
would  either  bring  those  Phoenician  galjies  to  the  service  of  ttie 
Athenians,  or  at  least  hinder  their  coming  to  the  Peloponne- 
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sians ;  knowing,  as  is  likely,  the  mind  of  Tissapliernes  by  long  • 
acquaintance,  that  he  meant  not  to  bring  them  on,  and  desir- 
ing, as  much  as  he  could,  to  procure  him  the  ill  will  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  for  the  friendship  shewn  to  himself  and  to  th^ 
Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  the  better  engage  him  to  take 
their  part.  So  he  presently  put  to  sea,  holding  his  course  for 
Phaselis  and  Caunus  upwards* 

The  ambassadors  of  the  four  hundred  being  returned  from 
Samos  to  Athens,  and  having  related  what  they  had  in  charge 
from  Alcibiades,  how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and 
not  give  ground  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had  great  hopes  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  army,  and  to  overcome  the  Peloponne- 
sians ;  whereas  many  of  the  sharers  in  the  oligarchy  were  for- 
merly discontented,  and  would  gladly,  if  they  could  have  done 
it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business,  they  were  now  a  great  deal 
more  confirmed  in  that  mind.     And  already  they  had  their 
meetings  apart,  and  did  cast  their  aspersions  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  for  their  ring>leaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
oligarchicals,  and  such  as  bare  office  amongst  them,  as  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnon,  and  Aristocrates  the  son  of  Sicelias, 
and  others,  who  though  they  were  partakers  with  the  foremoist 
in  the  affairs  of  state,  yet  feared,  as  they  said,  Alcibiades  dnd 
the  army  at  Samos  ;  and  joined  in  the  sending  ambassadors  to 
Lacedemon,  because  they  were  loth  by  singling  themselves  from 
the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the  state :  not  that  they  dismissed 
the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few ;  but  said  that  the  fit^e 
thousand  ought  in  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not  in  voice  only, 
and  the  government  to  be  reduced  to  a  greater  equality.    And 
this  was  indeed  the  form  pretended  in  words  by  the  four  htm- 
dred.    But  the  most  of  them  through  private  ambition  fell  upon 
that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made  out  of  a  democracy  is  cftiefly 
overthrown.     For  at  once  they  claimed  every  one,  not  to  be 
equal,  but  to  be  far  the  chief.     Whereas  in  a  democracy,  when 
election  is  made,  because  a  man  is  not  overcome  by  his  equals, 
he  can  better  brook  it.     But  the  great  power  of  Alcibiades  at 
Samos,  and  the  opinion  tliey  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  like 
to  last,  was  it  that  most  evidently  encouraged  them ;  and  there- 
upon they  every  one  contended,  who  should  most  eminently 
become  tlie  patron  of  the  people. 

But  those  of  the  four  hundred  that  were  most  oppoate  to 
such  a  form  of  government,  and  the  principal  of  them,  both 
Phrynichus  (who  had  been  general  at  Samos,  and  was  ever  since 
at  diflTerence  with  Alcibiades)  and  Aristarchus,  a  man  that  bdd 
been  an  adversary  to  the  people,  both  in  the  greatest  manner, 
and  for  the  longest  timcj  and  Pisander  and  Antiphon,  atid 
others  of  the  greatest  power,  not  only  formerly,  as  soon  as  they 
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eotered  into  authority,  and  aftenrard  when  the  state  at  Samos 
revolted  to  the  people,  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon,  and 
bestirred  themselves  for  the  oligarchy,  and  built  a  wail  in  the 
place  called  £etioneia;  but  much  more  afterwards,  when  their 
amba$sadors  were  come  from  Samos,  and  that  they  saw  not  only 
the  populars,  but  also  some  others  of  their  own  party,  thought 
trusty  before,  to  be  now  changed.  And  to  Lacedemon  they  sent 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  with  ten  others,  with  all  possible 
speedy  as  fearing  their  adversaries  both  at  home  and  at  Samos,. 
with  commission  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians  on 
any  tolerable  conditions  whatsoever,  or  howsoever,  and  in  this 
time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall  in  Eetioneia  with 
greater  diligence  than  before.  The  scope  they  had  in  this  wall, 
as  it  was  given  out  by  Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon,  was  not 
^o  much  to  keep  out  those  of  Samos,  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt by  force  to  enter  into  Peiraius,  as  at  their  plcc'isure  to  be 
able  to  let  in  both  the  gallies>  and  land  forces  of  the  enemies.. 
For  this  Eetioneia  is  the  peer  of  the  Peiraeus,  close  unto  which 
is  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  and  therefore  they  built  this  wall,  * 
so  to  another  wall,  that  was  built  before  to  the  continent,  that 
a  few  men  lying  within  it,  might  command  the  entrance.  For 
the  end  of  each  wall  was  brought  to  the  tower  upon  the  Very 
mouth  of  the  haven,  as  well  of  the  old  wall  towards  the  conti- 
nent, as  of  the  new  which  was  built  within  it  to  the  water* 
They  built  also  an  open  ground  gallery  *,  an  exceeding  great. 
one,  and  close  to  their  new  wall  within  Peiraeus,  and  were  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  constrained  all  men,  as  well  to  bring  thither 
tlieir  corn,  which  they  had  already  come  in,  as  to  unload  there 
whatsoever  should  come  in  afterv\'ard,  and  to  take  and  sell  it 
from  thence. 

These  things  Theramenes  murmured  at  long  before,  and 
when  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Lacedemon,  without  com- 
pounding for  them  all  in  general,  he  gave  out,  that  this  wall 
would  endanger  the  city.  For  at  this  very  instant  there  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  forty-two  galiies 
(amongst  which  were  some  of  Tarentum,  some  of  Locri,  some^ 
Italians,  and  some  Sicilians)  set  out  from  Peloponnesus,  at  th^ 
instance  of  the  Eubceans,  bound  for  fubcea,  and  commanded 
by  Hegesandridas,  the  son  of  Hegesander  a  Spartan.  And  these 
Theramenes  said  were  coming,  not  so  much  towards,  Euboea, 
as  towards  those  that  fortified  in  Eetioneia,.  and  that  if  they 
were  not  looked  to,  they  would  surprise  the  city.  Now  some 
matter  might  Indeed  be  gathered  also  from  those  that  were 
accused^  so  that  it  was  not  a  mere  slander.  For  their  principal 
f^esiga  was  to  retain  the  oligarchy,  with  dominion  over  their 
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confederates;  but  if  they  failed  of  that,  yet  being  masters  of  the 
gallies  and  of  the  fortification,  to  have  subsisted  free  them- 
selves; if  barred  that,  then,  rather  than  to  be  the  only  men  to 
suffer  death  under  the  restored  democracy,  to  let  in  the  enemy, 
and  vvitliout  either  navy  or  fortification  to  have  let  what  would 
have  become  of  the  city,  and  to  have  compounded  for  the  safety 
of  their  own  persons. 

Therefore  tney  went  diligentlyon  with  the  fortification,whercin 
were  wickets  and  entries,  and  back-ways  for  the  enemy,  and 
desired  to  have  it  finished  in  time.  And  though  these  things 
were  spoken  but  amongst  a  few  before,  and  in  secret,  yet  when 
Phrynichus,  after  his  return  from  his  Lacedemonian  ambassage, 
was  by  a  certain  watchman  wounded  treacherously  in  the  market- 
place, when  it  was  full,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and 
not  far  from  it,  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer  gone ; 
and  that  one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive,  taken  by  the  four 
hundred,  and  put  to  the  torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those 
named  to  him,  nor  any  thing  else,  saving  this,  that  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captiin  of  the  watch,  atid 
at  the  other  houses  ;  then  at  length,  because  this  accident  bred 
no  alteration,  Therames  and  Anstocrates,  and  as  many  other, 
either  of  the  four  hundred,  or  out  of  that  number,  as  were  oF  the 
same  faction,  proceeded  more  boldly  to  ^assault  the  government. 
For  now  also  the  fleet  being  come  about  Laconia,  and  lying 
upon  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  had  made  incursions  upon  ^gina. 
And  Theramenes  thereupon  alleged,  that  ft  was  improbable  that 
those  gfiUies  holding  their  course  for  Euboea,  would  have  put  in 
at  i£gina,  and  then  have  gone  back  again  to  lie  at  Epidaufus, 
unless  they  had  been  sent  for  by  such  men  as  he  had  ever  ac- 
cused of  the  same ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  any 
longer  to  sit  still.  And  in  the  end,  after  many  seditious  t^ud 
suspicious  speeches,  they  fell  upon  the  state  in  good  earnest. 
For^  the^  soldiers  that  were  in  Peirceus,  employed  in  fortifying 
Eetionela  (amon^t  whom  was  also  Aristocrates  captain  of  a 
band  of  men,  and  his  band  with  him)  seized  on  Alexicles,  prin- 
cipal commander  of  the  soldiers  under  the  four  hundred,  an 
eminent  man  of  the  other  side,  and  carrying  him  into  a  house, 
kept  him  in  hold.  As  s6on  as  the  news  hereof  was  brought 
unto  the  four  hundred,  (who  chanced  at  the  same  Hme  to  be 
sitting  in  the  council-house)  they  were  ready  all  ofthcra  pre- 
sently to  have  tukeh  arms,  threatening  Theramenes  and  his  fac- 
tion. 

He,  to  purge  himself,  was  ready  to  go  with  them,  and  to  help 
to  rescue  Alexicles,  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the  commanders, 
who  was  also  of  his  faction,  went  down  into  Peirfleus.  To  help 
him  went  also  Aristarchus  and  certain  horsemen  of  the  younger 
sort. 
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<3raat  and  t^rriUe  wns  Ijie   tumult    For  in  the  city  tbey 
thought  PeirsBus  was  already  taken,  apd  hidi  that  was  laid  in 
h(rfd^riato.  And  in  Peiree\is  they  expected  every  hour  the  power 
cf  the  diy  to  come  upon  them.    At  last  tlie  ancient  men  stop- 
ping theoatlmtran  up  and  down  the  city  to  arm  tliemselves, 
and  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  the  cities'  host  *,  being  then  there, 
going  boldly  and  dose  up  to  every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out 
uoto  them  not  to  d^troy  their  country,  when  the  enemy  lay  so 
near  waiting  for  an  advantage^  with  much  ado  quieted  them, 
and  held  tlieir  bands  from  spilling  their  own  blood.   Thecamenes 
coming  into  Peirseus,  for  he  sdso  had  comrtiand  over  the  soldiers, 
made  a  sliew  by  his  exclaiming,  of  being  angry  with  them ; 
but  Aristarchus  and  those  that  Were  of  the  contraify  side,  were 
extremely  angry  in  good  earbest.     Nevertheless,  the  soldiers 
went  on  with  their  business,  atid  repented  not  a  jot  of  what  they 
liad  done.    Then  they  ask^  Theramenes,  if  he  thought  tills 
fortification  wer6  made  to  anygoc^  end,  and 'whether  it  were  not 
better  to  have  it  demolished.    And  he  answered,  that  if  they 
^Ught  good  to  denaoUsh  it,  he  thought  the  same:     At  which 
word  they  presently  got  up,  both  tlie  soldiers,  and  also  many 
others  of  Peir^eus,  and  fell  to  the  digging  down  of  the  wall. 

Now  the  provocation  that  they  used  to  the  multitude,  was  in 
these  words :  ^  that  whosoever  desired  that  the  sovereignty  should 
^  he  in  the  five  thousand  instead  of  the  four  hulidred,  ought  also 
f  to  set  himself  to  the  work  in  hand/  For  notwithstariding  all 
tjiis,  th^y  thought  fit  as  yet  to  v£ul  the  democracy  with  the 
name  of  the  five  thousand,  and  not  to  say  plainly,  ^  whosoever 
<.  will,  have  the  sovereignty  in  the  people,'  lest  the  &ve  thousand 
should  have  been  esLtatit  indeed,  and  so  a  man  by  speaking  to 
some  or  other  of  them,  might  do  hurt  to  the  business,  through 
ignorance.  And  for  this  cause  it  was^  that  the  four  hundred 
would  nether  let  the  five  thousand  be  extant,  nor  yet  let  it  be 
known  titat  they  were  not.  For  to  make  so  mahy  participant 
of  the  aiffairs  of  state,  they  thought  was  a  direct  democracy, 
but  to  h&ve  it  doubtful,  would  make  them  afraid  of  one  an- 
other. The  n0xt  day,  the  fo«r  hundred,  though  out  of  order, 
yet  met  together  in  the  council-house^  and  the  soldiers  in  Pei- 
T$E^s  havii^  enlarged  Alexicles,  whom  they  had  before  impri- 
soned^  fMnd  quite  razed  the  fortificatiod,  palne  into  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus  near  to  Myoicbia,  and  there  sat  down  with  their 
arms,  ai»d  presek)tly  according  as  they  had  resolved  in  an  as- 
sembly then  holden,  marched  into  the  city,  and  there  sat  down 
a^if)  in  the  temple  of  Casltor  and  Polhix*   To  this  place  came 

*  ni^^iMi.    ilf  tbat  lodged  dt«  AlhetjfMs  wlicn  any  of  lUem  cane  to  Pbar< 
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uttko  Ama  cccbM  mea  dsGled  by  Ibe  foar  boodred,  and  aiaa  to 
mim  reasQoed  and  peosuadrd  with  sach  as  they  saw  to  be  of  the 
roildrst  temper,  both  to  be  quiet  theoEisdves,  and  to  lestiaia 
the  0esi  ;  saying,  that  not  only  the  5000  should  be  made  known 
who  they  were,  but  that  out  of  these  such  should  be  chosen  in 
tttrBS9to<be  of  thefour  hundred,  as  the  five  thousand  should  think 
good ;  and  entreating  them  by  all  means  that  they  would  not 
in  the' mean  time  overthrow  the  city,  and  force  it  into  the  band 
of  the  enemy»  Hereupon  the  whole  number  of  the  men  of 
arms',  after  many  -reasons  alleged  to  many  men,  grew  calmer» 
and  feared  most  the  loss  of  the  whole  city.  And  it  was  agieed 
between  them,  that  an  assembly  should  be  held  for  making  of 
acoovd,  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  a  day  assigned. 

When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  wanted  baft 
a  little  of  a  full  assembly,  came  news  that  Hegesandriadas  witk 
Us  forty^two  gallies,  came  from  Megara,  ak«g  the  coast  to- 
wards Salamis.  And  now  there  was  not  a  soldier  bnt  thought 
it  the  very  same  thing  that  Theramenes  and  his  party  had  befofe 
told  tliem,  ^  that  those  gallies  were  come  to  the  fortification^ 
<  and  that  it  was  now  demolished  to  good  purpose/  But-He^ 
gesandriadas  perhaps  upon  appointment  hovered  upon  the  coast 
of  JBfHdlmrus,  and  thereabouts ;  but  it  is  likely  that  in  resfiect 
of  the  sedition  of  the  Athenians,  he  staid  in  those  parts,  widi 
hop«  to  take  hold  of  some  good  advantage.  Howsoever  it  wis, 
theJVlbeninos,  as  soon  as  it  was  told  them,  ran  presently  with 
aU  the  power  of  the  city,  down  to  Peirseus ;  less  esteeming 
their  domestic  war,  than  that  of  the  common  enemy,  which  was 
not'  now  fer  oft^  but  even  in  the  haven.  And  some  went  aboaid 
the  gallios  that  were  then  ready,  some  launched  the  rest,  and 
others  ran  to  defend  the  walls  and  mouth  of  the  haven. 

.But  the  Peloponnesian  gallies  being  now  gone  by,  and  got^ 
ten  sbbout  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  cast  anchor  between 
Thoricus  and  Prasise,  and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus.  The 
Athenians  with  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of  tumul- 
iuary  fi^ees,  such  as  a  city  in  time  of  sedition  could  afibid, 
and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  make  good  their  greatest  stake 
(for  Euboea,  since  they  were  shut  out  of  Attica,  was  all  they 
had)  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Timoeharis  to  Eretrio. 
Which  arriving  with  those  gallies  that  were  in  Euboga  before, 
made  up  the  number  of  thirty^six  sail ;  and  they  were  presently 
eoostraioed  to  hatard  battle.  For  Hegesandriadas  brought  out 
his  g)tllies  from  Oropus,  when  be  had  first  there  dined. 

Now  Oropus  is  from  Eretria  about  three  score  furlongs  at  sea. 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  also,  as  the  enemy  came  towank 
tfeem,  began  to  embark,  supposing  tiiat  their  soldiers  luul  been 
wmewhcre  near  unto  the  gallies  |  but  it  felJ  out  that  they  w«e 
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gcfne  abroad  to  gel  tbeir  dinner,  not  ill  the  inaiket  (far  by  att 
purpose  of  the  Eretrians,  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  might  fiill 
upon  the  Athenians,  that  embarked  slowly,  before  tbey  were 
ready,  and  force  them  to  come  out  and  fight,  nothing  was  there 
to  be  sold)  but  in  the  outmost  houses  of  the  city.  There  was 
beside  a  sign  set  up  at  Eretria  to  give  them  notice  at  Oiopusal' 
what  time  to  set  forward. 

The  Athenians  drawn  out  by  this  device,  and  fighting  before 
the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless  for  a  while, 
but  afterwards  turned  their  back&  and  were  chased  ashore^  Such 
as  fled  to  the  dty  of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend, 
were  handled  most  cruelly,  and  slaughtered  by  them  of  tlie 
town ;  but  such  as  got  to  the  fort  in  Eretria,  holden  by  the 
Athenians,  saved  themselves :  and  so  did  so  many  of  their  gal- 
lies  as  got  to  Chalcb. 

The'Peloponneaians,  after  they  had  taken  twelve  Athenian 
gallies  with  the  men,  whereof  some  they  slew,  and  some  they 
took  prisoners,  erected  a  trophy;  and  not  long  after,' having 
caused  all  Euboea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus  (which  the  Atibe^ 
nians  hdd  with  their  own  forces)  they  settled  the  rest  of  their 
business  there. 

•When  the  news  of  that  which  had  happened  in  Euboea  wtt 
brought  to  Athens,  it  put  the  Athenians  into  the  greatest  as-^ 
tooishment  that  ever  they  had  been  in  before.  For  neither  did 
their  loss  in  Sicily,  though  then  thought  great,  nor  any  other 
at  any  time  so  much  afiright  them,  as  this.  For  now  when 
the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebellion,  when  they  had  no  merd 
gallies  nor  men  to  put  aboard,  when  they  were  in  seditfon 
amongst  themselves,  and  in  continual  expectation  of  falling  tOJ- 
gether  by  the  ears,  then  in  the  neck  of  all,  arrived  this  great  ca- 
lamity; wherein  they  not  only  lost  their  gallies,  but  idso, 
which  was  worst  of  all,  Euboea,  by  which  t£ey  had  received 
more  commodity  than  by  Attica,  How  then  could  they  choose 
but  be  dejected  ?  *  But  most  of  all  they  were  troubled,  and  that 
for  the  tieamess,  with  a  fear,  lest  upon  this  victory,  the  eiieiiiy 
should  take  courage,  and  come  immediately  into  Peirseus,  now 
empty  of  shipping,  of  which  they  thought  nothing  wanting, 
but  that  they  were  not  there  already.  And  had  they  been  any 
thing  adventurous,  they  might  easily  have  done  it,  and  then 
had  they  staid  there  and  besieged  them,  they  had  not  only  in- 
creased the  sedition,  but  also  compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away 
from  Ionia,  to  the  aid  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  citf, 
though  enemies  to  the  oligarchy ;  and  in  the  mean  time  gotten 
the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  islands  and  all  places  even  to  Euboea, 
and,  as  one  may  say,  the  whole  Athenian  empire  into  their 
power.    But  the  Lacedemonians  not  only  in  this,  but  in  many 
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oiJM  Itntkgtivnm  DMrtcMmiadiodt  tmtmes  to  IheAAeiiiMis 
to  war  withiri.  FW  being  of  most  dificreDt  huoioun,  the  one 
0wift,  tbe  other  slow,  the  one  AdTeDtorou^  the  other  timorous, 
the  Lacedenotiians  g«?e  them  great  advaotagei  especially  wbea 
their  greatness  was  by  sea*  Ttua  was  evideat  ia  the  Syiaca'- 
siaos,  who  being  in  conditioii  Itte  unto  them,  warred  best 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  upon  this  news  made  reidy  notwithstanding 
twenty  gallies,  and  caUed  an  asscmUy,  one  then  presently  in 
the  place  called  Pnyx,  where  they  were  wont  to  assemble  at 
other  times^  in  which  iumng  deposed  Uw  four  hundred,  they  de- 
creed the  sovereignty  to  the  five  thousand,  of  ^hlch  number 
were  all  such  to  be  as  were  charged  with  arms;  and  from  that 
time  forward  to  salariate  no  man  for  magistracy,  with  a  penal^ 
on  the  magistrate  receiving  the  salary  to  be  held  for  an  execra- 
Me  person.    There  w^te  also  cKvers  otiier  assemblies  held  af- 
terwards^ wherem  they  elected  law-maherS)  and  enacted  other 
things  QODceming  the  government*    And  now  ^rst,  (at  least 
in  my  time)  the  Athehians  seemed  to  have  ordered  their  state 
aright^  which  consisted  now  of  a  moderate  tempc^^  both  of  the 
few  and   of  the  many.    And  this  was   the  first  thing  that, 
aifter  so  many  misfortunes  past,  made  the  city  again   to  raise 
her  head. 

Ttley  decreed  also  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades,  and  those  that 
were  in  exile  with  him;  and  sending  to  binn  and  to  the 
army  <at  Samos,  willed  them  to  fall  in  hand  with  their 
business. 

In  this  change,  Pisander  and  Alexicles,  and  such  as  were 
with  them,  and  they  that  had  been  principal  in  the  oligarchy, 
immediately  withdrew  tliemselves  to  Decelea.     Only  Aristar- 
ehus  (for  it  chanced  that  be  had  charge  of  the  soldiers)  took 
with  him  certain  archers  of  the  most  barbarous,  and  went  with 
ail  speed  to  Oenoe.    This  was  a  fort  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
confines  of  Bceotia,  and  (for  the  loss  that  the  Corinthians  had 
received  by  the  garrison  of  Oenoe)  was  by  vduntaiy  Corinthians, 
and  by  some  Boeotians  by  them  caUed  in  to  aid  then:^  now  be- 
sieged.     Aristarchus  therefore  having  treated  with  these  de- 
eeived  those  in  Oenoe,  and  toM  them,  that  the  city  of  Athens 
had  compounded  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that  they  were 
t»  render  up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians,  for  that  it  was  so  con* 
ditioned  in  the  agreement.     Whei«upon  believing  him,  as  one 
that  Imd  authority  ofver  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  notliipg  b^ 
cause  besieged,  upon  aecuiity  for  their  pass,  they  gave  up  the  fprt. 
80  the  fioeotiuns  recdved  Oenoe ;  and  the  oUgarcby  and  sedi* 
Hoti  at  Ath^s  ceased. 
A<bottt  the   same  time  t)f   this   summer,  when   nope  of 
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those  whom  Tissapherne^' at  his  going  to  Aspendas^  had  sub- 
stituted to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  navy  at  Miletus,  £d  it ; 
and  seeing  neither  the  Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphernes  came  to 
them;  and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him,  and  also 
another,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  that  was  lying  in  Phasales, 
had  written  to  Mindarus  the  general,  that  the  fleet  was  not  to 
come  at  all,  and  in  every  thing  Tissaphernes  abused  them  ; 
seeing  also  that  Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was  will- 
ing upon  the  coming  to  him  of  their  fleet,  for  his  own  part  also, 
as  well  as  Tissaphernes,  to  cause  the  rest  of  the  cities  within 
his  own  province  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Then  at  length 
Mindarus  hoping  for  benefit  by  him,  with  good  order  and  sud- 
den warning,  that  the  Athenians  at  Samos  might  not  be  aware 
of  their  setting  forth,  went  into  the  Hellespont  with  seventy- 
three  gallies,  besides  sixteen  which  the  same  summer  were  gone 
into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had  overrun  part  of  Chersonestos. 
But  tossed  with  the  winds,  he  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus, 
and  after  he  had  stand  there,  through  ill  weather,  some  Are  or 
six  days,  he  arrived  at  Chios. 

Thrasyllus  having  been  advertised  of  his  departure  from 
Miletus,  he  also  puts  to  sea  at  Samos,  with  five  and  fifty  sail, 
hastening  to  be  in  the  Hellespont  before  liim.  But  hearing 
that  he  was  in  Chios,  and  conceiving  that  he  would  stay  there, 
he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in  Lesbos,  and  in  the  continent  over 
against  it,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  might  not  remove  with- 
out his  knowledge;  and  he  himself  going  to  Methymna,  com- 
manded provision  to  be  made  of  meal,  and  other  necessaries, 
intending  if  the^  staid  there  long  to  go  from  Lesbos^  and  in- 
vade them  in  Chios. 

Withal,  because  Eressus  was  revolted  from  Lesbos,  he  pur* 
posed  to  go  thither  with  his  fleet,  if  he  could,  to  take  it  in. 
For  the  most  potent  of  the  Methymnaean  exiles  had  gotten  into 
their  society  about  fifty  men  of  arms  out  of  Syme^  and  hired 
others  but  of  the  continent,  and  with  thehr  whole  number,  in  all 
three  hundred,  having  for  their  leader  AnaxarchtfS,  a  Theban, 
chosen  in  respect  of  their  descent  from  the  Thebans,  first  as- 
saulted Methymna,  but  beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian 
garrison  that  came  against  them  from  Mitylencj  and  again  in 
a  skirmish  without  the  eity  driven'  quite  away,  they  passed  by 
the  way  of  the  mountain  to  £ressus,  and  caused  it  to  revolt. 
Thrasyllus  therefore  intended  to  go  thither  with  bis  gallies, 
and  to  assault  it.  At  his  cohitng,  he  found  Thrasybulus  there 
also  before  him,  with  five  gallies  from  Samos :  for  he  had  been 
advertised  of  the  outlaws  coming  over;  but  being  too  late  to  pre-> 
vent  them,  he  went  to  Eressus,  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor. 
Hither  also  came  two  gallies  of  Metbymna^  that  weie  going 
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borne  from  the  HellespoDt ;  so  that  they  were  in  all  threescore 
and  seven  sail,  out  ot  which  they  mode  an  army,  intending 
with  engines,  or  any  other  way  they  could,  to  taJ^e  £ressiis 
by  assault. 

In  the  mean  time  MIndarus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  that 
was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  spent  two  days  in  victualling  their 
gallies,  and  had  received  of  the  Chians,  three  Chian  *  Tessara- 
costes  a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from  Chios ; 
and  kept  far  from  the  shore,  that  they  might  not  fall  amongst 
the  gallies  at  Eressus.  And  leaving  Lesbos  on  the  left  hand, 
went  to  the  continent  side,  and  putting  in  at  a  haven  in  Crate- 
rei,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Phocsea,  and  there  dinin^^ 
passed  along  the  territory  of  Syme,  and  came  to  Arginusse  m 
the  continent  over  against  Mitylene,  where  they  supped.  From 
thence  they  put  forth  late  in  the  night,  and  came  to  Hermatus, 
a  place  in  the  continent  over  against  Mcthymoa,  and  after  din- 
ner going  a  great  pace  by  Lectus,  JLarissa,  Harmaxitus,  and 
other  the  towns  in  those  parts,  came  before  midnight  to  Rhae- 
tium  ;  this  now  is  in  Hellespont.  But  some  of  his  gallies  put 
in  at  Sigeum  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  gallies  at  Sestus,  knew 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  entering  into  the  Hellespont  by  the 
fires,  both  those  which  their  own  watchmen  put  up,  and  by  the 
many  which  appeared  on  the  enemies'  shore,  and  therefore  the 
same  night,  in  all  haste,  as  they  were,  kept  the  shore  of  Cher- 
sonesus  towards  Eheus,  desiring  to  get  out  into  the  wide  sea, 
and  to  decline  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  ;  and  went  out  unseen  of 
those  sixteen  gallies  that  lay  at  Abydus  (though  these  had  warn- 
ing before  from  the  fleet  of  their  friends  that  came  on  to  watch 
them  narrowly  that  they  went  not  out)  but  in  the  morning 
being  in  sight  of  the  fleet  with  Mindarus,  and  chased  by  him, 
they  could  not  all  escape,  but  the  most  of  them  got  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  into  Lemnos ;  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  ta- 
ken near  Ela^us ;  whereof  the  Peloponnesians  took  one  with 
the  men  in  her  tliat  had  run  herself  on  ground  at  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus,  and  two  other  without  the  men,  and  set  tire  on  a 
fourth  abandoned  upon  the  shore  of  Imbrus. 

After  this,  they  besieged  Elaeus  the  same  day  with  those  gal- 
lies of  Abydus  which  were  with  them,  and  with  the  rest,  being 
now  altogether  fourscore  and  six  sail.  But  seeing  it  would  not 
yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydus. 

The  Athenians  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  spies,  and 
not  imagining  that  the  enemies  fleet  could  have  gone  by  with- 
out their  knowledge,  and  attended  at  leisure  the  assault  of 

•  A  Tc5^arncot>tc  leomctli  to  Imvr  been  •»  coin  amongst  the  Chiani,  «n<l  the 
fortiHh  piirt  of  some  otiici*  (;rcalrr  toin. 
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Eressus,  when  now  they  knew  they  were  gone,  immediately 
left  Eressus,  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont,  By  the 
way  they  took  two  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  having 
ventured  into  the  main  more  boldly  in  following  the  enemy 
than  the  rest  had  done,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  Eteus  and  staid,  and  thither  from 
Imbrus  came  unto  them  those  other  gallies  that  had  escaped 
from  the  enemy.  Here  they  spent  five  days  in  preparation  for 
a  battle.  After  this,  they  fought  in  this  manner.  The  Athe- 
nians went  by  the  shore,  ordering  their  gaHies  one  by  one  to- 
wards Sestus.  The  Peloponnesians  also,  when  they  saw  this, 
brought  out  their  fleet  against  them  from  Abydus. 

Being  sure  to  fight,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  in  length,  the 
Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Chersonesus,  beginning  at  Idacus, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  Arrhians,  threescore  and  six  gallies.  And 
the  Peloponnesians  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus,  fourscore  and 
six  gallies*  In  the  right  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  the 
Syracusians,  in  the  other  Mindarus  himself,  and  those  gallies 
that  were  nimblest.  Amongst  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had 
the  left  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  the  right,  and  the  rest  of  the 
commanders  every  one  the  place  assigned  him. 

Now  the  Peloponnesians  laboured  to  give  the  first  onset,  and 
with  their  left  wing  to  over-reach  the  right  wing  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians, and  keep  them  from  going  out,  and  to  drive  those  in  the 
middle  to  the  shore  which  was  near.  The  Athenians,  who  per- 
ceived it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to  cut  off^  their  way  out, 
put  forth  the  same  way  that  they  did,  and  out  went  them. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  also  gone  forward  by  this 
time,  beyond  the  point  called  Cynos-sema  *  ,  by  means  whereof 
that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  in  the  midst,  became  both  weak 
and  divided,  especially  when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet ;  and  the 
sharp  and  angular  figure  of  the  place  about  Cynos-sema  took 
away  the  sight  of  what  passed  there,  from  those  that  were  on 
the  other  side. 

The  Peloponnesians  therefore  charging  this  middle  part,  both 
drove  their  gallies  to  the  dry  land,  and  being  far  superior  in 
fight,  went  out  after  them,  and  assaulted  them  upon  the  shore. 
And  to  help  them,  neither  was  Thrasybulus  able,  who  was  in 
the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of  the  enemies  that  pressed 
him ;  nor  1  hrasyllus  in  the  left  wing,  both  because  he  could 
not  see  what  was  done  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
because  also  he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  Syracusians  and  others 
lying  upon  his  hands,  no  fewer  in  number  than  themselves.  Ull 

•  TliP  xepulc'irr  of  I{cciiba.  ^  Knrip.      • 
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at  last  the  Peloponnesians  hold  upod  their  victory,  chasing  some 
one  gaily,  some  another,  fell  into  some  disorder,  in  a  part  of 
their  army.  And  then  those  about  Thrasybolus  having  observed 
that  the  opposite  gallies  sought  now  no  more  to  go  beyond  them, 
turned  upon  them,  and  fighting,  put  them  presently  to  flight. 
And  having  also  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  such  gallies 
of  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  part  that  had  the  victory,  as  were 
scattered  abroad,  some  they  assaulted,  but  the  greatest  number 
they  put  into  aflfright  unfoughten.  The  Syracusians  also,  whom 
those  about  Thiasyllus  had  already  caused  to  shrink,  when  they 
^w  the  rest  fly^  fled  outright. 

This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Peloponnesians  having  for 
the  most  part  escapNed,  first  to  the  river  Pydius,  and  afterwards 
to  Abydus ;  though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of  their  gallies 
(for  the  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont  afforded  to  the  enemy  a 
short. retreat)  yet  the  victory  was  the  most  seasonable  to  them 
that  could  be.  For  having  till  this  day  stood  in  fear  of  the 
Peloponnesian  navy,  both  for  the  lo^s  which  they  had  received 
by  little  and  little,  and  also  for  the  great  loss  in  Sicily,  they  now 
ceased  either  to  accuse  themselves,  or  to  think  highly  any 
longer  of  the  naval  power  of  their  enemies.  The  gallies  they 
took  were  these ;  eight  of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  of  Ambracia 
two,  of  JLeucas,  Laconia,  Syracuse,  and  Pellene,  one  apiece.  Of 
their  own  they  lost  fifteen. 

When  they  had  set  up  a  trophy  in  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema,  and  taken  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  truce  to  the  enemies 
to  fetch  away  tlie  bodies  of  theirdead,  they  presently  sent  away 
a  gaily  with  a  messenger  to  carry  new^  of  the  victory  to  Athens. 
The  Athenians,  upon  the  coming  in  of  this  gaily,  hearing  of  their 
unexpected  good  fortune,  were  encouraged  much  after  their  loss 
in  Eubcea,  and  after  their  sedition,  and  conceived  that ,  their 
estate  might  yet  keep  up,  if  they  plied  the  business  coura- 
giously. 

The  fourth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Athenians  that  were  in 
Sestus,  having  hastily  prepared  their  fleet,  went  to  Cyzicus 
which  was  revolted ;  and  espying  as  they  passed  by,  the  eight 
gallies  come  from  Byzantium,  riding  under  Harpagium  and 
Priapus,  set  upon  them,  and  having  also  overcome  those  that 
came  to  their  aid  from  the  land,  took  them.  Then  coming  to 
Cyzicus,  being  an  open  town,  they  brought  it  again  to  their 
own  power,  and  levied  a  sum  of  money  amongst  them. 

The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean  time  going  from  Abydus  to 
£beu8,  recovered  as  many  of  their  gallies  formerly  taken,  as 
nemaiaed  whole.  The  rest  the  Eleusians  had  burnt.  They 
also  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Eubcea,  to  fetch  away 
the  fleet  that  was  there. 
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About  tlie  same  time  also,  returQed  Alciblades  to  Samos  with 
his  thirteen  gallies  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis,  reporting,«that  he 
had  diverted  the  Phcenician  fleet  from  coming  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  and  that  he  had  inclined  Tissaphernes  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Athenians,  more  than  he  was  before.  Thence  man- 
ning out  nine  gallies  more,  he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money 
of  the  Halicarnasseans,  and  fortified  Cos.  Being  now  almost 
autumn,  he  returned  to  Samos. 

The  Peloponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  the  Antan- 
drians  (who  are  i^!olians)  received  into  the  city  men  of  arms 
from  Abydus  by  land  through  mount  Ida,  upon  injury  that  had 
been  done  them,  by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissapher- 
nes. This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certain  war,  not  declared 
against  whom  had  formerly  called  out  the  chiefest  of  theDelians 
(the  which  in  hallowing  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians  were  turned 
out,  and  had  planted  themselves  in  Adramittium)  to  go  with  him 
to  this  war.  And  when  under  colcur  of  amity  and  confederacy 
he  had  drawn  them  out,  he  observed  a  time  when  they  were  at 
dinner,  and  having  hemmed  them  in  with  his  own  soldiers  mur* 
dered  them  with  darts.  And  therefore  for  this  act*s  sake,  fear- 
ing lest  he  might  do  so.me  unlawful  prank  against  them  also, 
and  for  that  he  had  otherwise  done  them  injury,  they  cast  his 
garrison  out  of  their  citadel. 

Tissaphernes  hearing  of  this,  (being  the  act  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus,  or  that  at  Cnidus :  for  in 
those  cities  his  garrisons  had  also  been  cast  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner) and  conceiving  that  he  was  deeply  charged  to  them,  and 
fearing  lest  they  should  do  him  some  other  hurt;  and  withal 
not  enduring  that  Pharnabazus  should  receive  them,  and  with 
less  time  and  cost  speed  better  against  the  Athenians  then  he 
liad  done,  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  them  in  the  Hellespont, 
both  to  complain  of  what  was  done  at  Antandrus,  and  to  clear 
himself  of  his  accusations,  the  best  he  could,  as  well  concern- 
ing the  Phoenician  fleet,  as  other  matters.  And  first  he  put 
in  at  Ephesus,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana* 

When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be  ended,  the 
one  and  twentieth  year  [of  this  war]  shall  be  complete. 
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Abdkra,  126. 

Abydus  revolteth  from  the  A- 

thenians,  187. 
Acanthus  revolteth  from  the 

Athenians,  234. 
Acarnanians,  why  so  called, 
130.     Thieves,  3.     Their 
league  with   Athens,    110. 
Good  slinjjers,  117. 
Acesine,  a  nver  of  Sicily,  202. 
Achaia,  oligarchised,  306. 
Acharnas,  a  great  part  of  the 

Athenian  city,  86. 
Achelous,  130. 
Acheron,  25. 
Acherusia,  ibid. 
Acrae,  when,   and   by  whom 

built,  318. 
Acragante,  when,  and  by  whom 

built,  317. 
Acte,  245. 
Actium,  17. 

iEginetsB,  they  incense  the  La- 
cedemonians against  the  A- 
thenians,  33. 
-^gina,  yielded  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 53.  They  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians into  Thyrea,  89.  and 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  are 
put  to  death,  218. 
^gitium,  178. 
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-Slgypt.    The   Athenians    in 
^gypt  defeated,  54. 

iEmus,  126. 

iEnus,  205. 

^olian  islands,  173. 

i£tna,  burneth,  187* 

iEtolia,  178. 

Agamemnon,  his  power,  5. 

Agis  withdraweth  his  army 
from  Argos,  and  why,  294, 
he  levieth  money  in  Thessa- 
ly,  423.  his  power  when  he 
was  at  Decelea,  ibid.    ' 

Agriei,  ISO. 

Agreeis,  182. 

Agrians,  126. 

Alcamenes  slain,  429. 

Alcibiades,  how  he  crosseth 
Nicias,  and  deceiving  the 
Lacedemonian  ambassadors, 
procureth  a  league  between 
the  Athenians  and  Argives, 
284.  et  seq.  he  goeth  with 
charge  into  Peloponnesus, 
290.  presseth  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, and  why,  .823.  is 
accused  for  defacjng  of  the 
Mercuries,  330.  his  opinion 

'  touching  the  managing  of 
the  SiciUan  war,  1 66.  is  call- 
ed home  to  his  trial,  343.  he 
unbetrayeth  Messana,  354. 
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his  advice  to  the  Lacedemo- 
BiaiiSy  to  fortify  Decelea^ 
364.  He  flieth  to  Tissa- 
phernes,  444.  he  counselleth 
Titfaphernes  against  the  La- 
cedemooianSy  445.  seeketh 
to  return  to  Athens,  ibid, 
he  deiudeth  the  Athenians, 
in  demand  of  intolerable 
conditions,  and  why,  451. 
his  return  propounded  at  A- 
theos^  449.  He  is  made 
general  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
my at  Samos,  464.  his  re- 
turn decreed  at  Athens,  474. 
he  hindereth  the  army  of  the 
Athenians  from  invading  the 
city  of  Athens,  466.  he  go- 
eth  after  Tissaphernes  to 
Aapendus,  and  why,  467^ 

Alcidas  sent  to  rejieve  Mity- 
leoe,  142.  his  behaviour  in 
that  voyage,  II 4.  his  return 
with  his  fleet  into  Pelopon- 
nesys,  165.  his  charge  a- 
gainst  Corcyra  at  Sybota, 
168. 

Alcmseon,  130. 

Almopia,  128. 

A  lope,  89. 

Alyzea,  388. 

Ambracian  gulf,  17* 

Amhraciots  war  against  the 
Acarnauians,  115.  are  de- 
feated at  Idomen^e,  185. 

Amorges,  a  rebel  against  the 
king  of  Persia,  437- 

Amphipolis,  called  the  Nine- 
ways,  49.  taken  by  Brasidas, 
243.  refuscth  to  be  rendered 
to  the  Athenians,  272. 

Anactorium,  16,  187,  214, 
388. 

Aneea,  a  city  over  against  Sa- 
mos, 227.  tli«  Ans^ns  were 
Samians,  144. 


AnapuSj  a  river  in  Acamania, 
I17«  a  river  near  Syracuse, 
350,  367. 

Androsthenes,  victor  in  theO- 
lympic  games,  289. 

Antander,  taken  by  the  out- 
laws of  Mitylene,  215. 

Anthemus,  128. 

Anthesterion,  84. 

Antitanes,  116. 

Aphrodisia,  217- 

Apidanus,  229, 

Apodoti,  177. 

Apollo  Maloeis,  132. 

Arcadians,  borrowed  ships  for 
the  Trojan  war,  6. 

Archedice,  daughter  of  Hip^ 
pias,  her  epitaph,  346. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Lacede- 
moD,  general  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesians,  80.  blamed  for 
his  delay  at  Oenoe,  86.  pur- 
pose in  staying  at  Achamfle, 
ibid,  his  protestation  against 
Platfiea,  112. 

Archon.  The  nine  archontes, 
61. 

Arcturus,  114. 

An  Argilian  betrayeth  Pausa- 
nias,  65. 

Argenum,  439. 

Argives.  ITiey  refuse  to  re- 
new the  truce  with  Sparta, 
and  why,  267-  they  treat  of 
league  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, with  the  rest  of 
the  Grecians,  275.  they  seek 
peace  with  Sparta,  283.  they 
make  league  with  Athens, 
286.  their  army  Ibtercept- 
ed  between  the  armies  of 
their  enemies,  294.  tliey  re- 
nounce their  league  with 
the  Mantineans,  304. 

Argos,  6.  Argos  Amphiloaki- 
um,    109,   invaded  by   the 
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Ambtaciots,  182.  Argosoli- 
garehhed^  again  relapieth 
into  a  democracy^  305. 

Aristeeus,  16^  30^  81. 

Aristogiton,  11.  bis  fact  a- 
gainst  the  tyrants,  3i3.  et 
sequentia. 

Ariston,  his  stratagem,  393. 

Armies,  a  property  uf  all  ar- 
mies in  fight  ;  what  it  is, 
300.  greatness  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  set  forth  for  Si- 
cily, 339. 

Armour  ordinarily  worn,  4. 
laid  by  first  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 4. 

Artapbemes,  ambassador  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  to  Sparta, 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and 
his  letters  read,  214. 

Artaxerxes,  67.  his  death,  215. 

Artynffi,  a  magistracy  in  Ar- 
^06,  388. 

Asme,  216. 

Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio, 
134. 

Astacus,  90,  129. 

Astyochus,  general  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  432.  his  dan- 
ger, 439.  he  disdoseth  the 
treason  of  Phrynichus  to 
Aldbiades,  448.  in  danger 
to  be  stain  by  mutiny,  465. 
discharged  of  his  command, 
ibid. 

Atalante,  91,  174, 

Athenians,  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cians that  grew  civil,  4.  they 
wore  the  grasshopper  in 
their  hair,  ibid,  their  man- 
ner of  governing  their  con- 
federates, 11.  their  disposi- 
tion, 35.  they  break  the 
league  by  aiding  the  Corey- 
means,  27.  they  wall  their 
city,  44.  their  victory  at  the 


river  Eurymedon,  49.  their 
reputation  for  mural  assaults, 
ibid,  how  they  got  the  lead- 
ing of  Greece,  47-  the  Gre- 
cians hate  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war,  73.  they 
refuse  to  hear  the  messenger 
from  Archidamus,  81.  their 
custom  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  83.  their  revenue 
and  treasure,  82.  their  forces, 
83.  they  loved  to  bear  and 
tell  news,  95.  they  seek 
peace  witii  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 103.  they  question 
their  commapders  for  com- 
pounding with  Potidsa,  1 1 0. 
they  desire  to  conquer  Sici- 
ly, 172.  they  banish  their 
commanders  for  returning 
out  of  Sicily,  22 1 .  they  with- 
hold the  gallies  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesians  at  Pylus,  upon  a 
cavil,  86.  they  refuse  to  ren- 
der Pylus,  and  why,  279. 
they  war  on  MacGNdonia, 
371'.  they  break  the  peace 
with  Lacedemon,  319.  their 
miserable  rising  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  their  final  defeat, 
413.  et  seq.  they  were  fitter 
to  be  friends  of  the  Persians, 
than  were  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  why,  446.  et 
seq. 

Athens,  made  great  by  The- 
seus, 16.  greatest  iu  the 
time  of  Pericles,  107« 

Athos,  245.  by  what  nations 
inhabited,  ibid. 

Atreus,  5. 

Attica,  sterile  ground,  2.  how 
it  became  populous,  ibid, 
invaded,  55.  66.  98.  I-Sl. 
142.  190,  382. 

Axius,  128, 
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B 

Bacchanal  holidays,  city  Bac- 
chanals  celebrated  in  the  end 
of  winter,  84, 

Battles,  by  sea  between  the 
Corcyreans  and  Corinthians, 
16.  24.  betweea  the  Athe- 
nians and  iEginetfis,    116. 
between  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians    at    Cecry- 
phaleia,  ibid,  at  Halias,  ibid, 
between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Satnians,  56.  between 
the  Athenians  and  Phceni- 
cians,    &c.    53.    between 
Phormio  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,   117-  again,   122. 
between  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Corcyrwans,   IISS.  be- 
tween  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians  at  Pylus,  196. 
between  the  Syracusians  and 
Athenians  in  the  streight  of 
Messana,  202.  between  the 
Syracusians  and  Athenians, 
in  the  great  haven,  383. 
again,    125.    again,    278. 
again,    409.    between    the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
5 1 .  between  the  Athenians 
and  Peloponnesians  at  Ere- 
iria,  472.  at  Cynos-sema, 
476*  by  land,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians 
at  Potidaea,  3 1 .  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponne- 
sians in    Megaris,    52.   at 
Tanagra,  ibid,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  at 
Coronea,  54.  betweea  the 
Ambraciots    and    Acarna- 
Tiians,     183.    between    the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians 
at  Solygia,    211*   between 

the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 


at  Delium,  238.  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Ar- 
gives,  300.  between  the  Sy- 
racusians and  Athenians, 
351.  between  the  same  by 
night,  396.  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponne- 
sians at  Miletus,  435. 

BerrhsBa,  30. 

Bell  (a)  used  in  going  the 
round,  258. 

Best  (the)  man,  42. 

Birds  died  of  the  pestilence, 
100. 

Bisaltia,  128. 

Bithynians,  are  Thracians  on 
Asia  side  of  the  Bosphoms, 
227. 

Bceotarchontes,  235. 

Boeotia,  fertile  ground,  2.  call- 
ed formerly  Cadmeis,  8.  the 
Boeotians  came  from  Arae 
in  Thessaly,  ibid,  are  over- 
come in  battle  at  Oenophy- 
ta,  53.  overcome  at  Coro- 
nea, 55.  they  take  Heraclea 
into  protection,  290. 

Boium,  52. 

Bolbe,  the  lake,  30. 

Bolissus,  431. 

Bomians,  178, 

Bottiseis  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  32.  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  fight, 
115. 

Bottia,  128. 

Brasidas  saves  Methone,  and 
is  publicly  praised  at  Sparta, 
88.  joined  as  a  counsellor 
with  Cnemus,  I67.  swoon- 
eth  of  his  wounds  at  Pylus, 
195.  he  passe th  through 
Thessaly,  229.  refiiseth  to 
aid  Perdiceas,  231.  taketh 
Acanthus,  232.  is  praised 
by  the  author,  230.  is  en- 
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.  vied  at  Sparta,  245.  be 
taketh  Torone,  246.  and 
Lecytbus,  2^1 7  •  is  honoured 
by  tbe  Slonseans,  25  K  be 
receiveth  Menda  that  re- 
volteth  from  the  Athenians, 
252.  his  retreat  out  of  Lyn- 
cus,  255.  he  attempteth 
Potidcea  by  night,  258.  his 
stratagem  against  Cleon  at 
Amphipolis,  262.  hb  death, 
burial  and  honours,  265.  et 
seq.* 

Bucolion,  258. 

Budorus,  125. 

Bupbras,  249. 

Burial.  How  the  Carians 
were  buried,  5. 


Cffiadas,  66. 

Callians,  178. 

Callias  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Potidcea,  SO,  S2. 

Callirrhoe,  a  fountain,  or  the 
nine-pipes,  84. 

Calydon,  180. 

Camarina,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  318.  refuseth  to  re- 
ceive the  Athenians,  342. 

Cardamylse,  434. 

Carians,  inhabited  the  Cycla- 
des,  3.  addicted  to  robbery, 
5.  expelled  the  Cyclades  by 
Minos^  3.  known  by  their 
form  of  burial,  5. 

Carneius,  a  month  kept  holy 

.  by  the  Doreans,  291.  Car- 
neian  holidays,  302. 

Caryae,  292. 

Carystus,  48. 

Catalogue  of  the  confederates 
of  both  sides  at  Syracuse, 
402*  Catalogue  of  the  con- 


federates of  the  Lacedemo*^ 
nians  and  Athenians,  7^* 
et  seq. 

Catana  surprised  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 342.  when  and  by 
whom  built,  317* 

Caulonia,  385. 

Cause  of  the  Peloponoesian 
war,  13,  44. 

Cenchreie,  4  6. 

Cephallenia,  90,  9U 

Cerdylium,  262. 

Cestrine,  25. 

Cercine,  127. 

Chseronffia,  54.  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  ibid,  the  Boeo- 
tian outlaws  seek  to  betrajr 
it,  228,  subject  to  tbe  city 
of  Orchomenus,  229. 

Chalcideans,  they  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  29.  they  re- 
tire to  Olynthus,  ibid,  they 
procure  an  army  oul  of  Pe- 
loponneisus,  and  why, '237* 
they  league  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  27^' 

Chalcideus^  slain,  434«  - 

Chalets,  53.  118. 

Challieans,  179. 

Chaontans,  115,  116.  defend- 
ed by  the  men  of  Stratus, 

117- 

Cheimerium,  24. 

Chians  not  deprived  of  liberty 
by  the  Athenians,  and  why, 
135.  forced  to  raze  their 
city  wall,  214«  dedre  to  be 
protected  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 426.  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  430.  kept  by  the 
Athenians,  fh>m  the  use  of 
the  sea,  435. 

Chrusis,  a  territory,  115. 

Chrysis,  woman  priest  of  Juno 
at  Ar^s',  slept  whUst  the. 
'  temple  wad  fitttd;  258k 
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Cimon,  SO.  taketh  Eaoi^  48. 
wanelh  on  Cypni%  ^^*  ^^^ 
before  Citiumi  ibid. 

CHheron,  IIS. 

Claras  the  cityi  145. 

Clazomeniey  438. 

Clearidas  endeavourelb  to  dis- 
solve the  peaoe,  272. 

Cleobulus,  280. 

Cleon  lundeieth  the  peace 
with  the  LacedemoniaDs, 
204.  undeitaketh  the  ex- 
punging of  Sphacteria,  ibid, 
his  boast,  ibid,  he  waneth 
on  AmphipoUsy  261.  is  in 
contempt  with  his  anny, 
ibid,  winneth  Torone,  252. 
is  slain  at  Amphipolb,  265. 

Cleonse,  245. 

Cnemus  overcome  at  sea  by 
Phonnio,  123. 

Colons*  64. 

Colophon,  145*  haven  of  the 
Colophonians,  near  Torone, 
261. 

Combinations  for  offices,  450. 

Corcyra  metropolitan  of  Epi* 
damnos,  13.  strong  in  ship- 
ping, 14.  called  of  old 
rhaeacia,  ibid,  conveniently 
situated  for  passage  into 
Sicily,  24.  C<vcyr»ans  not 
accustomed  to  league  with 
othere,  18,  21.  masters  of 
the  sea,  18.  divers  of  them 
taken  by  the  Corinthians  in 
Anactorium,  28,  33.  their 
sedition  beginneth^  165.  the 
great  men  take  sanctuary, 
]  67.  they  enoamp  on  Istone, 
172. 

Corinthians  protect  Epidam- 
nus,  15.  their  expostulation 
with  the  Athenians,  27. 
Coriotbia^  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,    123«    Corinth 


how  flBur  from  the  sea  that 
looketh  towards  Athens, 
211.  Corinthians  fell  off 
from  the  Lacedemonians  to 
the  Argives,  and  why,  274, 
275.  they  fall  off  again  fiom 
the  Argives,  and  why,  288, 
289.  tl^y  resolve  to  lad  the 
Syracusians,  361. 

Coronea,  55. 

Corontse,  129. 

Cortyta,  217. 

Corycus,  439. 

Coryphasion,  190. 

Cos,  442. 

Council  of  the  Bean,  455. 

Cianii,  90,  91,  280. 

Crisssean  gulf,  52,  117,  124. 

Crocylium,  178. 

Customs  (in)  as  in  arts,  the 
newest  prevail,  35.  Custom 
of  the  Lacedemonians  not 
hastily  to  condemn  a  Spar- 
tan, 64.  Custom  of  the 
Thracians  touching  gifta, 
127. 

Cyclades  governed  by  the  sons 
of  Minos,  3. 

Cydonia,  1 19. 

Cyllene,  17,  119. 

Cylon,  61. 

Cynos-sema,  477- 

Cynuria,  217,283. 

Cyreneans,  399. 

Cyrrhus,  128. 

Cythcra,  opposite  to  Mdea, 
215,  216.  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  ibid.  Gylhelo- 
dicea,  216.  Cythermns  ve^ 
moved  into  the  Cyclades, 
318. 

Cytinium,  52. 

Cyzicus    recovered    by     the 
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D 

Daphnus^  438. 

Dascon,  S50* 

Daulia^  90. 

Decelea.  The  incommodi- 
ties  arisii^  to  the  Athenians 
by  the  fortification  there, 
386. 

Delphi,  16. 

Delos  consecrated,  260.  no 
man  might  be  born  or  suf- 
fered to  die  in  Delos,  181. 
Delian  games,  ibid.  Delians 
driven  out  of  Delos,  are  re- 
ceived into  Adramyttium, 
260.    repldnted   in    Delos, 

277. 

Delium,  in  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  228.  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  235.  battle  at 
Delium,  238. 

Democracy.  Democracy  con* 
spired  i^inst  Athens,  52. 
Democracy  dissolved  at  Ar- 
gos,  305. 

Democracy,  what  it  is,  365« 

Demosthenes  invadeth  iEtolia, 
177*  is  defeated,  178.  fear- 
eth  to  return  to  Athens,  ibid, 
he  maketh  peace  with  the 
Peloponnesians  shut  up  in 
Olpffi,  and  why,  17B.  his 
acts  in  Acarnania,  183.  et 
seq.  he  attempteth  Siphce 
in  Boeotia,  235.  be  taketh 
in  Pyius,  190.  he  putt6th 
the  fort  before  Epidaunis 
into  the  hands  of  the  Epi- 
daurians,  and  how,  305,  he 
arriveth  at  Syracuse,  394. 
his  attempt  at  Epipolse,  ibid, 
adviseth  to  rise  from  before 
Syracuse,  398«  is  taken  pri- 
soner, 418. 


Dercffians,  129. 

Derdas  brother  to 'Perdiccad, 

29. 
Dialogue  between  the  Athc- 

nians'and  Melians,  307. 
Dii,  126. 
Diomilus,  a  fugitive  of  Andros, 

367.  slain  at  Epipde,  ibid. 
Dion  in  Macedonie,  229. 
Dion  in  mount  Athos,  245« 
Doberus,  127. 
Dolopia,  130. 
Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  victor  in 

the  Olympian  games,  184. 
Doris,    metropolitan    of   the 

Lacedemonians,  52. 
Drabescus,  49. 
Droans,  129. 
Drimyssa,  438. 
Dyme,  119. 


£ 

Earthquake  attributed  to  the 
violation  of  religion,  62. 

Earthquake  at  Delos,  79» 
Earthquake  hindereth  the 
Lacedemonians  from  invad- 
ing Attica,  173.  Earth- 
quakes, 215.  17s.  I74.yieir 
natural  cause,  ibid. 

Echinades,  130. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  89,  215. 
of  the  moon,  400.  it  keqpeth 
Nicias  from  removing  ftom 
before  Syracuse,  ibid. 

Eetioneia  fortified,  by  whom, 
and  why,  469. 

Egestaean  wiibasMtdors  at 
Athens,  319.  the  Egestseans 
deceive  the  Athenians,  and 
how,  340. 

Eidomene,  128. 

Eidonia,  128.  Etdonians,  49. 

Eion,  48.  214. 


TADiiK^ 


ElaphebolioD^  271* 

Eleans,  tbeir  league  with 
Corinth*  277*  their  quarrel 
with  the  Lepreates,  ibid, 
and  with  the  liacedemo* 
nians,  ibid,  they  leave  the 
Argive  army^  and  why,  296. 
they  refuse  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians,  268. 

Eleatis,  25. 

Eleusy  an  island  adjacent  to 
Miletus,  436. 

Enipeus,  229. 

Eotda,  128. 

Ephesus,  67. 

Ephori,  their  poWer  to  impri- 
son their  king,  64. 

Ephvre,  24. 

Epicbunnus,  14.  Epidamnians 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Cor- 
cyrseans,  ibid,  they  put 
themselves  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Corintbians,  ibid. 

Epidaurus  taken  by  the  Cor- 
cyrseans,  16.  Epidaurus, 
102.  Epidaurian  war,  291. 
Epidaurus  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  S02.  Epidaurus 
Ldmera,  217* 

Epidemiur^,  magistrates,  29. 

Epipolse,  367. 

Eras  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 432. 

Eressus,  146.  revolteth,  434. 

Eretrians  betray  the  Athe- 
nians, 473. 

Erineus,  52. 

Erythr®,  142.  145. 

Euarchus,  tyrant  of  Astachus, 
91. 

Euboea  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  55*  recovered  by 
Pericles,  iUd.  Euboea,  132. 
Euboeans  send  to  Agis  for 


protection,  425. 
Euenus,  118. 
Eusperitse,  309. 
Eupolium,  179* 
Euristheus,  6. 
Europus,  128. 
Euryalus,  367^  374. 
Eurymedon  slain,  400. 
Eurytanians,  177- 
Euxinesea,  126. 
Exaction,  cause  of  revolt,  49. 


Fable  of  AlcmsBon,  130. 
Factions  of  the  Grecians,  10. 
Fattest  soils  most  subject  to 

change  of  inhabitants,  2. 
Fear  the  cause  of  faith  in  lea- 
gues, 135. 
Fear  of  injury  to  come,  cause 

of  war,  136. 
Fire.    A  great  fire  in  Platsea, 

114.  Fires  significant,  125. 

169.   Fire  breaketh  out  of 

iEtna,  187. 
Fleet  of  Athenians  at  Salamis, 

how  great,  37*  the  fleet  for 

Sicily,  334.  how  great,  339. 

not  received  by  the  cities  of 

Sicily,  ibid. 
Fort  before  Epidaurus,  302. 

the  fortifications  of  the  Pe- 

loponnesians  about  PlaUea, 

140. 
Funeral  at  Athens  for  the  first 

slain  in  the  war,  91. 


Games  Olympan,  4. 
Gapselus,  244.  262. 
Garments  of  the  Lacedemo* 
nian  nobility,  4. 
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Gela,  when,   and  by  whom 

bum,  8 17. 

Geomori,  438. 

Gersestus,  132. 

Geranea,  52.  225*  51. 

Gctes,  127. 

Gifts,  the  custom  of  the  Thra- 

cians  to  take  gifts,  127- 
Gigonus,  81. 
Gongylus  keepeth  the  Syracu- 

sians  from  yielding  to  the 

Athenians,  375. 
Gortynia,  128. 
Grasshoppers    worn    by    the 

Athenians,  4. 
Greece  divided  into  leagues, 

10. 
Grestonia,  128. 
Gylippus,  general  of  the  Pe- 

loponnesians    at   Syracuse, 

366.  arriveth  at  Syracuse, 

374.   his   message  to    the 

Athenians,  ibid. 


H 

Halias,  51.  103. 

Harmodius,  11.  sdicited  to 
love  by  Hipparchus,  343. 

Hellanicus  thelustoriographer, 
48. 

Hellas,  whence  so  called,  2. 

HeUen,  the  son  of  Deuodion, 
3. 

Helorine  way,  350. 

Helots,  65.  why  called  Mes- 
senians,  ibid,  the  plots  of 
the  Lacedemonians  to  keep 
.  them  weak,  230. 

Heraclea,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  175.  infested  by  the 
The^ians,  )76.  commo* 
diously  seated  for  the  war 
against  Athens,  ibid.  He- 


raclea, 228.  weakened  by 
the  Dolopians,  290. 

Heracleides,  8. 

Hermione,  103. 

Hermocrates  banished,  465. 

Hestiseans  put  out  of  Euboea 
by  the  Athenians,  55. 

Hirea,  Vulcan's  shop,  173. 

Himera,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  318.  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,  186.  it  aideth 
Gylippus,  373. 
.Hipparchus,  brother  to  Hip- 
pias  the  tyrant  of  Athens, 
slain  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  11.  soliciteth 
Harmodius  for  love,  and  is 
denied,  343.  disgracetfa  Har- 
modius, 345.  how  slain,  ibid, 
why  thought  afterwards  to 
have  been  the  tyrant,  ibid. 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,  11. 
344.  eldest  son  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  ibid,  driven  out  of  A- 
thens  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, returneth  with  the 
Persians  to  Marathon,  346. 

Hippias,  an  Arcadian,  slain  by 
raches,  contrary  to  faith, 
146. 

Hippocrates  taketh  Delium, 
215. 

Holy  war,  54. 

Holiday  (some)  or  other  at  A- 
thens  continually,  1)5. 

Homer,  3. 

Hope,  310. 

Horsemen,  361.  horsemen  or- 
dained by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 216. 

Horsemen,  a  degree  in  estate 
at  Athens,  13& 

Hycoara,  348. 

Hyperbolus,  459. 

Hysi»  of  Attica,  142. 
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Hjaui  of  Argia,  taken  by  the 
LacedemoDians,  SOG. 


lastts  taken  by  the  Pelopcm- 

nesiansi  437  • 
Icthysy  promontory,  89. 
Ida,  215. 
Idomenfie,  185. 
legas,  874. 

lUyrians  betray  Perdiccas,  353. 
Images  of  Mercury  at  Athens 

defaced,  3S0. 
Imbrians,  133. 
laarus,  a  rebel  crucified,  53* 
Inessa,  180.  Inessaeans,  366. 
Inscription  on  the  tripode  by 

IV]sanias,64.  by  the  Lace- 

monians,  ibid. 
Inundation   at  Orobis,   174. 

at  Atalanta,  ibid. 
Ionia  planted  with  Athenians, 

8. 
Isthmi^  taken  by  the  building 

of  cities,  5.  Isthmus  of  Pal- 

lene,  31. 
Istone,  172. 

Italy,  whence  so  named,  316. 
Ithome,  50.  yielded  up,  ibid. 
Itonians,  261. 
Juno's  temple  at  Argos  burnt, 

258. 

K 

King  of  Lacedemon  had  but 
one  vote  in  council,  12. 

Kingdonjs  with  honours  li- 
mited, 11. 


Lacedemonians.  Lacedemo- 
nian noblemen,  plain  in 
their  garments,  4.  Lacede- 
monians pulled  down  the 


tyrants  of  Greece,  10.  bom 
they  governed  their  txmfk 
derates,    )l.  slow  to   war 
without  necessity,  S7«  pre- 
tend the  liberty  of  Ghnnoe, 
11.    they  would   have   no 
walled  cities  without  Pek- 
ponnesus,    and    why,  44. 
they  are  hindered  from  the 
invasion  of  Attica,  by  an 
earthquake,  174.  their  go- 
vernment always  severe,  not 
always  just,  276.  four  hun- 
dred    Lacedemonians    put 
into  the  isle  Sphacteria,  192. 
they  desire  to  treat  for  tbek 
men  at  Pylus,  with  a  pri- 
vate committee,  200.  their 
men  taken  in  Sphacteria, 
put  in  bonds,  210.  they  seek 
peace   secretly,  ibid,  their 
policy  in   destroying  their 
Helots,  230.  they  seek  peace, 
and  why,'   266.  their  men 
taken  in   Pylus,   delivered, 
273.  league  with   the  Ar- 
gives,  and  why,  280.  their 
ambassadors    roughly  used 
at  Athens,  284.  they  make 
league    privately  with   the 
Boeotians,   282.   they  war 
on  Argos,  293.  their  army 
at  Leuctra,   291.  are   ex- 
cluded from  the  Olympian 
games,  89,   90.   and  fined 
in  a  sum  of  money,  ibid, 
their  d»cipline  in  chai^n^ 
the  enemy,  300.  they  fight 
long  for  a  victory,  but  fol- 
low the  enemy  not  far,  301 . 
they  make  ready  one  bun** 
dred  gallics  for  the  lonilui 
war,  433.  commodious  ene- 
mies for  the  Atheniat^  47^  • 
Labdalum,  367. 
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Lestrigones,  316. 

Lamachus,  his  opinioii  touch- 
ing the  conduction  of  the 
Sicilian  war^  841.  slain, 
369. 

Lampsaeoa,  68.  revolteth  horn 
the  Athenians,  453.  reco- 
vered again,  ibid. 

Laodicea,  258. 

Larissa,  229. 

Latmos,  the  island,  145. 

Ijeseans,  126. 

League,  two  great  leagues  in 
Greece,  10.  league  defen- 
sive between  the  Athenians 
and  Ck>rcyr«ans,  24.  league 
between  the  Ambraciots 
and  Acamanians,  186.  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians,  272.  be- 
tween the  Argives  and  £- 
leans,  &c.  277*  between 
the  Argives  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, 304.  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Tissa- 
phernes,  431.  again,  440. 
again,  452. 

Ijebediis  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  432. 

Lecythus,  246,  247. 

Leinni^,  55.  133.  204. 

Leocorium,  11. 

Leontines  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 172.  Leontine  oom* 
mons  driven  out  by  the 
few,  261.  Leontine  nobility 

•  go  to  dwell  at  Syracuse, 
ibid,  they  seize  on  certain 
places  of  their  own  terri- 
tory, ibid.  Leontium,  317- 

Leotychides,  general  at  My- 
cale,  44. 

liepreates  quarrel  with  the 
JEleaos,  277. 

Lesbosj,  133.  received  into  the 


league  of  the  Pdopbnne- 
sians,  138.  revolteth  from 
the  Athenians,  157- 

Letter.  Letter  of  Nicias  to 
the  Athenian  people,  376> 
of  Xerxes  to  Pausanias,  63. 

Leucas,  17.  25.  US.  177- 

Leucimna,  17.  25. 

lieuconiuai,  434. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  25  K 

lichas,  a  Lacedemonian  whip- 
ped, 250.  lent  with  autho- 
rity into  Ionia,  441.  hated 
by  the  Milesians,  466. 

Ltmnfiea,  116. 

Lipara,  173. 

Locbagi,  298. 

Locri  OzolsB.    Thieves,  4. 

Locris  in  Italy,  confederate 
with  Syracuse,  173.  Locri- 
ans  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  262. 

Lycafum,  268.  291. 

Lynchestians,  126.  230,  381. 


M 

Macedonia.  The  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  Temc^ 
nidse,  128.  the  description 
of  that  kingdom,  ibid. 

Mffidi,  127. 

Mfienalia,  296. 

Magistracy.  A  new  magis- 
tracy erected  at  Athens,  432. 
Epidemiurgi  magistrates  at 
Potidffia,  29.  Cytherodices, 
a  magistracy,  216. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  68. 

Magnesians,  129. 

Malea,  133. 

Maloeis  Apollo,  132. 

MantiaeansandTegeates  fight, 
258.  their  league  with  the 
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Arrives,  275.  their  league 
wiUi  the  Lacedemonians, 
27c. 

Marathusa,  438. 

Mecybem  taken  ftom  the 
Athenians,  282. 

Medeon,  182. 

Megareans  forbidden  com- 
merce in  Attica,  33.  they 
revolt  from  the  Corinthians, 
50.  they  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  55.  they  expect 
the  event  of  battle  between 
Brasidas  and  the  Athenians, 
225.  Megarean  outlaws  re- 
called, 226.  set  up  the  oli- 
garchy, 227.  they  refuse  to 
be  comprehended  in  the 
peace  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedemonians, 
269.  Megara  invaded  by 
the  Athenians,  91.  Megara 
attempted  by  the  Athenians, 

.  222.  treason  in  Megara 
discovered,  223. 

Megara  Hyblea,  366.  when 
and  by  whom  built,  317. 

Malieis,  175.  their  dialogue 
with  the  Athenians,  307. 

Malietia,  229. 

Melos,  80.  175.  besieged  by 
the  Athenians,  ibid,  taken 
and  sacked,  314. 

Menda  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  252. 

Messana,  174.  vevolteth  firom 
the  Athenians,  189.  Messa- 
nians  invade  Naxus,  202. 
Messana,  wliy  called  Zan- 
cle,  318. 

Messapians,  1/9. 

Methone,  88.  219.  3!  9. 

Methymne,  133.revoltethfifom 
the  rest  of  Lesbos^  132. 
Methymneens  war  on  An- 


tissa,  139. 

Methydrium,  293. 

Miletus  revolteth  frona  the 
Athenians,  432. 

Mindanis,  general  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  465.  goeth 
into  Hellespont,  475. 

Mtnoa,  222.  taken  by  Ntcias, 
155. 

Minos  6rst  that  had  a  great 
navy,  3.  5.  freed  the  sea  of 
pirates,  ibid,  master  of  the 
sea,  3. 

Mitylenians,  132.  why  not 
deprived  of  liberty,  136. 
Mitylenian  commons  yield 
the  city  to 'the  Athenians, 
143.  sentence  at  Athens 
againat  Mitylene,  146.  one 
thousand  Mitylenians  pat 
to  death,  155.  Mitylenian 
outlaws  lose  Antandras,  226. 

Molossians,  116. 

Molychrinm,  119.  180. 

Month*  Efopheboliom,  250. 
271.  Gerastion,  250.  Arte- 
misium,  27 1 .  Carnttus,  29 1 . 

Mount  raised  againt  Plataea, 
113. 

Mycale,  44. 

Mycalessus,  387  • 

Mycenae,  6. 

Mygdonia,30.  128. 

Myl«,  174. 

Myonnesus,  144. 

Myrcinus,  244. 

Myionides,  51. 

My  us,  68.  139. 


N 

Navy  first  buik  by  Minoa^  S. 
the  navies,  ef  old  ^me  in 
&eece,  9. 4he  navy  of  the 
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AtheDians  at  the  greatest 
when,  138. 

Naupactus;  60.  1 10.  defended 
by  Demosthenes,  180. 

Naxusy  the  island,  first  of  the 
Athenian  confederates  that 
was  brought  into  servitude, 
48. 

Naxus  of  Sicily,  202.  when 
and  by  whom'  built,  3 1 7* 

Neapolis  of  Afric,  399. 

Nemea  the  forest,  295. 

Neritum,  134. 

Nicias  goeth  with  an  army  to 
Melas,  1 75.giveth  his  power 
to  levy  soldiers  to  Cleon, 
204.  winneth  Cythera,  216. 
goeth  ambassador  to  Lace- 
demon,  286.  chosen  gene- 
ral for  the  SiciUan  voyage, 
320.  his  opinion  touching 
the  managing  of  that  war, 
340.  his  stratagem  to  get 
landing  at  Syracuse,  348.  is 
assaulted  in  his  camp,  370. 
why  unwilling  to  rise  from 
before  Syracuse,  S9^.  he 
yieldeth  himself  to  Gylip- 
pus,  419.  his  death  420. 

Nicias  of  Crete,  119. 

Nisffia  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 51.  rendered,  224. 

Notium,  145,  146. 

Number  of  the  Lacedemonian 
army  against  the  Argives, 
how  computed,  299. 

Nymphodorus  of  Abdera,  89, 
90. 


Oar.    One  man  to  one  oar 

in  a  trireme,  124. 
Oath.    Form  of  the  oath  at 


the  making  of  the  peace 
between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Athenians,  270. 

Odomantians,  129.  262. 

Odrysffi,  90. 

OeantheanSy  179. 

Oeneon,  ibid. 

Oenias,  54.  117-  compelled 
by  the  Acarnanians  into  the 
Athenian  league,  228. 

Oenoe,  8$ ,  betrayed  to  the 
Baotians,  474. . 

Oenophyta,  53. 

Oenussas,  434. 

Oezyme,  244. 

Oligarchy,  of  the  four  hundred 
at  Athens,  456.  et.  seq. 
they  enter  the  senate  house, 
457.  they  begin  to  decline, 
468.  are  assaulted  by  the 
populars,  470. 

Olophyxus,  245. 

Olpe,  182.  taken  by  the  Am 
biaciots,  183.    . 

Olympia,  18. 

Olympian  games,  4.  289«  ' 

Olympiade,  eighty-eighth,  1 34. 

Olympissum,  S49>  350.  3$»4. 

OlympuSj  229. 

Olynthus,  29.31.  252, 

Oneius,  212. 

Ophionians,  177»  17^- 

Opus,  53. 

Oracle.  The  Corcyrseans  >re- 
fer  their  cause  to  the  oracle 

-  at  Delphi,  16.  oracle*  at 
Delphi  consulted  by  the 
Epidamniausj  14.  <Nracle  at 

.  Delphi  encourag^th  the  La- 
demonians,  57*  102. 

Oradus  king  of  the  Panur«- 
aas,  1 L6. 

Oration  ot  the  CorinthiaiH  at 
Athens,  21.  at  Sparta  57.  of 
the  Corcyrttwa  {|t  Athens, 
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18.  of  the  Athenians  at  La- 
cedemon*  SS.   of  Archida- 
musj  40.   of  Sthenelaidus, 
48.  of  Pericles  at  Athens, 
69.  of  Archidamos   to   his 
army,  80.  of  Pericles  at  the 
funeral,  92.  of  Pericles  to 
the  incensed  people,  104.  of 
Phormio  to  his  soldieis,  121. 
of  Cnemus  to  his  soldiers, 
120.  of  the  Mitylenians  at 
Olympia,   134.    of    Cleon 
against     the    Mitylenians, 
147.  of  Diodotos  for  them, 
150.  of  the  Platsans,  156. 
of  the   Thebans,    160.    of 
Demosthenes  to  his  soldiers, 
193.  of  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Athens,  197-  of  Hermo- 
crates  to  the  Sicilians  at 
Gela,  218.  of  Pagondas  to 
his  soldiers,  235.  of  Hip- 
pocrates, to    his    soldiers, 
238.  of  Brasidas  to  the  A- 
canthians,     232.    to     the 
Sionseans,  251.  to  the  To- 
roneeans,  247-  to  his  sol- 
diers in  Lyncus,  253.  to  his 
soldiers  in  Amphipolis,  263. 
of  Nicias  against  the  Sici* 
lian  voyage,  320.  again,  327* 
to  his  soldiers,  351.  to  his 
soldiers  about  to  fight  in 
the  ereat  hav'en,  398.  to  his 
soldiers  when  he  rose  from 
before  Syracuse,  4 1 4.  of  Al- 
cibiadesforthe  Sicilian  voy- 
dj^e,  324.  against  the  Athe- 
nians at  Lacedemon,  362. 
of  Hermocrates  in  Syracuse, 
333.  at  Camarina,  354.  of 
'  Athenagoras,  336.  of  a  Sy- 
racusian  general,  338.    of 
Euphemus    at    Camarina, 
3*7. 


Qrdiomenus  seised  by  the 
Boeotian  outlaws,  54. 

Orchomenus  of  -Arcadia  be- 
sieged by  the  Argives,  and 
taken,  295,  296. 

Orestes  king  of  Thessaly,  54. 

Orestis  of  £pinis,  258. 

Orestium,  296. 

Ornese  pulled  down,  319. 

Orobise,  174. 

Oropus,  88.  taken  by  the 
Athenians  by  treason,  453. 


Paches  killeth  Hippias  cap- 
tain of  the  Arcadians  in 
Notium,  by  fraud,  146. 

Psdaritus  slain,  45 1  • 

Pseonia,  128. 

Paeonians,  ibid. 

Pallas  Chalcioeca,  62.  66. 

Pallene,  29.  32. 

Panactum  taken  by  the  Boeo-. 
tians,  261.  pulled  down^ 
and  why,  283,  284. 

Panathensea,  12.  288. 

Pancratium,  289. 

Pallenses,  90. 

Palirenses,  ibid. 

Pangaeum,  128. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  1 19.  of 
Milesia,  434. 

Paralia,  102, 

Paralians,  175. 

Paralus,  the  name  of  a  gaily, 
145. 

Patrs,  U8,  119.291. 

Pausanias  hated  by  the  confe- 
derates, 48.  winneth  most 
of  Cyprus,  47  •  his  insolent 
behaviourj  ibid,  sent  for 
home,  ibid,  his  pride,  63. 
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driven  out  of  Byzantium , 
he  goeth  to  Colonae,  64.  his 
inscription  on  the  Tripode, 
ibid,  his  letter  to  Xerxes, 
S3,  he  conspireth  with  the 
Helots,  65.  is  betrayed  by 
an  Argilian,  ibid,  taketh 
sanctuary,  66.  his  death, 
ibid. 
Peace  between  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Athenians  ibr 
thirty  years,  55.  peace  in 
Sicily,  made  by  Hermo- 
crates,  221.  peace  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  A- 
thenians  for  fifty  years,  269. 
not  liked  by  the  confede- 
rates, 272.  why  desired  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  267* 
crossed  by  the  ephores,  280. 
the  peace  made  after  the 
first  ten  years  war,  no 
peace,  275.  broken  in  the 
Mantinean  and  Epidaurus 
war,  ibid. 

PegflB,  52. 

Peiraice,  88. 

Pelasgicum,  85. 

Pella,  128. 

Pelopides,  6. 

Peloponnesus,  whence  so  call- 
ed, 5.  inhabited  by  the  Do- 
reans,  8.  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  the  Persian,  fifty  years, 
51. 

Peloponnesus  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,  88.  103. 

Peloris,  201. 

Pelops,  5. 

PentacosiomedimnI,  138. 

Peparethus,  174. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia 
revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 31.  procureth  an  ar- 
my out  of  Peloponnesus, 
229,  230.  declared  by  the 


Athenians  for  their  enemy, 
231.  betrayed  by  the  Illy- 
rians,  253.  flieth  out  of 
Lyncus,  and  deserteth  Bra- 
sidas,  ibid,  maketh  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  257. 
stoppeth  the  passage  of 
the  Lacedemonians  through 
Thessaly,  ibid,  is  baned 
the  use  of  the  sea  by 
the  Athenians,  and  why, 
807- 

Pericles  warrethon  Samos,  56. 
besiegeth  Oenia,  54.  de-> 
scended  of  a  stock  that  was 
under  the  curse  for  violation 
of  sanctuary,  62.  enemy  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  ibid* 
blamed  by  the  Athenians 
as  author  of  the  war,  87* 
gives  his  land  to  the  state, 
in  case  it  were  spared  by 
the  enemy,  82.  bis  death 
and  praise,  104.  et  seq. 

Peripolium,  179. 

Per$eides,  6. 

Pestilence  at  Athens,  99. 

Phacium,  22.9. 

Phaeax  sent  into  Sicily,  261. 
rooveth  war  against  Syra- 
cuse, ibid. 

Phaeinisy  priest  of  Juno,  358. 

Phagres,  128. 

Phaleron,  52, 

Phanocis,  228. 

Pharsalus,  54. 

Phaselis,  110. 

Pheia,  89. 

Philip  brother  to  Perdiccas, 
29. 

Phliasia  wasted  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  307. 

PMius,  293. 

Pbocese,  261. 

Phocflsa,  438. 

Phoenicians,  addicted  to  rob- 
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bery,  5.  their  cities  in  Si- 
cily, 316.  Phoenicia,  110. 
Phoenicus,  a  haven,  670. 
Phormio  wasteth    Chalcidea, 
82.  sent  to  Potidsa,  ibid, 
sent   to    NaupactuS)    110. 
fighteth    with    the   Corin- 
thians, 118.  with  Cnemus, 
124.  putteth  suspected  per- 
sons out  of  Stratus  and  Co« 
ronte,  129 
Phrygii,  a  place  in  Corinthia, 

87.' 
Phrynichus    refuseth    battle, 
and  why,  4^6.   his  art  to 
elude  the  accusation  of  Al- 
cibiades,  448.  his  death,  470. 
Phthiotis,  3- 
Physca,  128. 
Phytia,  182. 
Pieria,  128. 

Pirsus,  better  to  the  Atheni- 
ans than  their  city,  47- 
when  walled  in,  ibid,  at- 
tempted by  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  124.  Piraeus  of  Co- 
rinthia, 428. 
Pisander  laboureth  the  recall- 
ing of  Alcibiades,and  depos- 
ing of  the  people,  449.  ac- 
cuseth  Phrynichus,  450.  is  a 
principal  man  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  four  hundred 
Athens,  456. 
Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias 

the  tyrant,  343. 
Pitanate,  12. 
Pits.  Men  thrown  into  pits, 

109. 
Plague,  vide  Pestilence. 
Plataea  surprised,  76.  victual- 
led by  the  Athenians,  78. 
attempted  by  fire,  1 14.  by 
engines,  ibid,  besieged,  115. 
yielded,  155.  Plataeans,  142. 
Plataea  demolished,  164. 


Platieis  invaded  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, 111. 
Pleistoanax  banished,  87.  de- 

sireth  peace,  and  why,  268. 
Plemmyrium  fortified  by  Ni- 

cias,  375.  taken  by  the  Sy- 

racusians,  383. 
Pleuron,  180. 
Polls  Argivis,  108. 
Poppy  tempered  with  honey 

sient  over  into  Sphacteria, 

203. 
Potidania,  178. 
Potidapa,  29.   revolteth,  ibid. 

is  besieged.  30.  the  Poti- 

daeans  eat  one  another,  1 10. 

they  yield,  ibid. 
PrasisB,  103. 
Priene,  55. 
Pronsei,  90. 
Prophecies   rise  before  great 

wars,  79. 
Proschion,  180,  182. 
Prote,  195. 
Prytanes,  458. 
Pteleum,  270,  434. 
Pydna,  30, 
Pylus,  190.    fortified  by  the 

Athenians,    ibid,    kept   by 

Messenians,  210. 
Pyrrha,  146. 


Quarrel  about  Epidamnus,  14. 

Quarries,  a  prison  at  Syracuse, 
419,  420. 

Question,  how  put  in  the  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  43. 

Question  to  be  answered  by 
the  Plataeans,  156. 


Religion  neglected  in  the  time 
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of  the  pestnence,  101.  the 
opinion  of  the  'Athenians, 
touching  the  gods,  31 1 . 

Revolt.  Causes  of  revolts,'49. 

Rhegium,  173.   . 

Rheiti,  86. 

Rheitus,  211. 

Rhenea  tied  to  Delos.  with  a 
chain,  181. 

Rhium  Molychrium^  119. 

Rhium  Achaicum,  119. 

Rhodes,  444. 

Rhodope,  126,  127. 

Rhoetium,  215. 

Robbing  had  in  honour^  3. 


Sabylinthus  king  of  the  Agrae* 
ans,  116. 

Sadocus  made  free  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  90.  betrayeth 
the  Lacedemonian  ambas- 
sadors, 108. 

Salethus  entereth  secretly  into 
Mitylene,  and  confirmeth 
it  against  the  Athenians, 
142.  is  taken,  146.  and  put 
to  death  at  Athens,  ibid. 

Salaminia,  the  name  of  a  tri- 
reme, 145. 

Salamis  over-run  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  1J5. 

Samos  besieged,  55.  yielded,. 
56. 

Samos  in  sedition,  459. 

Sane,  245. 

Sanctuary,  14,  62. 

Scione,  250.  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  258.  expunged 
and  given  to  the  Pfetaeans, 
277. 

SciritSB,  229. 

Scorn  us,  126. 

ScyllcTum,  291. 


Scyros,  48. 

Scytale,  64. 

Scythians,  their  power,  1 27* 

Sea.  The  Argives  acknowledge 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  up- 
on their  own  coast,  to  be- 
long to  the  Athenians,  283. 

Seditions,  most  incident  to 
fertile  countries,  2.  Sedition 
in  Corcyra,  102.  Manners 
of  the  seditious  described,, 
169.  et  seq.  the  nobility  in 
the  sedition  of  Corcyra,  how 
destroyed,  214. 

Selinus,317-  when  built,  ibid. 

Sentence.  The  cruel  sentence 
of  the  Athenians  against  the 
Mitylenians,  146: 

Sermyla,  32. 

Shipping  of  Greece,  what  it 
was  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  9. 

Sicani,  316. 

Sicily  described,  316.  et  seq. 
Sicilians  make  peace  a- 
mongst  themselves  at  Gela^ 
319.  the  Sicilian  voyage  re- 
solved on  at  Atliens,  320. 

Siculi,3l7. 

Sidussa,  445 . 

Sintians,  127. 

SiphfiB,  234. 

Sitalces  king  of  Thrace  leagues 
with  the  Athenians,  90.  war- 
reth  on  Macedonia,  125. 
retireth  thence,  129. 

Solium,  90. 

Solygia,  211. 

Spartans  taken  in  Sphacteria^ 
267. 

Spartolus,  115. 

Sphacteria,  how  situate,  192.. 

Stagyrus,  revolteth,  234.  as- 
saulted by  Cleon*  ibid. 

Standard  in  battle,  25.^ 

Stiienelaidadj  43. 

Kk 
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Stratagem  of  Ariston^  S93« 

Stratus.  The  Chaonians  over- 
thrown by  ambush  at  Stra- 
tus, 117,  126. 

Strymon,  49,  126,  244,  263. 

Sybota,  the  islands,  25.  28. 
Sybota,  the  haven,  26.  167. 

Syca,  367. 

Syme,  443. 

SynsBcia,  why,  and  by  whom 
instituted,  84. 

Syracuse,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  317*  the  Syracusians 
displace  their  generals,  and 
why,  870.  Syracuse  how 
near  to  being  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  375.  the  Syra- 
cusians begin  to  treat  with 
Nicias,  370.  they  shut  up 
the  mouth  of  the  great 
haven,  404. 


Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  to 
Tissaphemes,  431. 

Talent.  A  talent,  pay  for  a 
month,  to  a  gaily,  320.  a 
ship  of  five  hundred  talents 
burthen,  249. 

Teenarus.  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Teenarus,  62. 

Tanagra,  53,  175.  228. 

Tantalus  a  Lacedemonian,  ta- 
ken, and  added  to  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Pylus,  3 1 8. 

Tegea,  296.  302.  278.  Te- 
geans  and  Mantineans  fight 
at  Orestium,  258.  Tegeans 
refuse  the  Argive  league, 
278. 

Temple  of  Juno  built  in  the 
ruins  of  Plataea,  165. 

A  tenth  of  the  land  in  Lesbos 


consecrated^  155. 

Tereas,  366. 

Teres,  90. 

Tereus,  ibid. 

Teuglussa,  443. 

Teus  revolteth,  431. 

Thalamii,  206 

Thapsus,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  317.  Thapsus,  367. 

Tharups,  king  of  the  Molossi-. 
ans  and  Antitanes,  1 1 6. 

Thasus  revolteth  from  the  A- 
thenians,  49.  is  subdued,  ib. 
Oligarchized  by  the  Athe- 
nians, revolteth  from  them, 
454. 

Thebes,  seat  of  the  war,  made 
by  Xerxes,  45.  distant  from 
tlataea  seventy  furlongs,  77* 

Thebans  attempting  to  sur- 
prise Plateea,  taken  prison- 
soners,  79.  slain,  ibid. 

Themistocles,  9.  37.  adviseth 
to  wall  in  the  city  of  A- 
thens,  45.  delude th  the  La- 
cedemonians, ibid,  addicted 
to  the  afiairs  by  sea,  40. 
author  to  the  Athenians  to 
take  upon  them  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  ibid,  his 
letter  to  Artaxerxes,  67.  his 
praise,  68.  his  death  and 
burial,  ibid. 

Theramenes,  a  Lacedemonian, 
cast  away  at  sea,  441. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian, 
469. 

Therme,  30,  90. 

Thermopyla?,  129,  176. 

Theseus  reduceth  the  Atheni- 
ans to  one  city,  84. 

Thespiae,  228.  the  walls  of 
Thespiae  razed.  257-  Thes- 
pian commons  assault  the 
few,  36C. 
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Thesprotis,  17,25. 
Thessalians,  129.  they  infest 

Heraclea,  176. 
Thiamus,  182. 

Thrace  described,  126.  Thra- 
clan  custom  in  receiving 
gifts,  127.  the  Tbracian  ar- 
my in  Macedonia,  126. 
Thraclans  sack  Mycales- 
sus,  387. 

Thriasian  fields,  86. 

Thronium,  89. 

Thucydides,  his  diligence  in 
writing  this  history,  12.  is 
sick  of  the  pestilence,  98. 
he  defendeth  Eion,  243.  is 
banished  for  twenty  years, 
and  when,  274.  lived 
throughout  the  whole  war, 
ibid. 

Thyrsa,  89,  217,  283. 

Thyssus,  245. 

Tichium,  178. 

Timocrates,  124. 

Tissaphernes  seeketh  the  La- 
cedemonian league,  426.  is 
well  afiected  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 446.  why  he  brought 
not  the  Phoenician  fleet 
from  Aspendus,  467. 

Tolophians,  179. 

Tomeus,  249. 

Torone,  245. 

Trachinians,  175. 

Tribute,  when  first  assessed  by 
the  Athenians,  48. 

Trinacria,  316. 

Triopium,  439. 

Tripodiscus,  224. 

Tritaeans,  179. 

Troezen,  103. 

Trogilus,  340. 

The  Trojan  war,  first  joint 
action  of  the  Grecians,  3. 
the  Trojan  fleet,  7. 


Trotilus,  when^  am}  by  whom 
built,  317- 

Truce  for  five  ye^rs  between 
the  Peloponnesians  and  A- 
thenians,  54.  Truce  at  Py- 
lus,  196.  Truce  for  a  year 
between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Athenians,  248. 
ended,  2$9.  Truce  between 
the  Lacedemonian  a^id  Ar- 
give  armieS;  294. 

Tyrants,  10.  Tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratides  easy,  344.  Ty- 

'  ranny  opposite  to  Demo- 
cracy, 363. 


W 

Walling  of  towns  when  it  be- 
gan in  Greece,  5.  the  walls 
of  Athens  built  in  haste,  4.6. 
the  wall  about  Peirseus,  ibid, 
the  long  walls  of  Athens 
begun,  52.  finished,  ibid- 
inhabited,  85.  the  long  walls 
of  Megara  built  by  the 
Athenians,  50,  51.  Long 
walls  at  Argos,  85.  razed^ 
ibid.  Longwalb  firom  Pa- 
tra^  to  Rhium,  291.  the 
walls  of  Tanagra  razed,  53. 
a  new  wall  before  Syracuse, 
367*  the  walls  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  enclose  Syracuse, 
367.  Wall  of  the  Syracu- 
sians  to  cut  off  the  walls  of 
the  Athenians,  375,  377. 

War.  The  wars  of  old  time, 
9.  between  the  Chalcideans 
and  Eretrians,  ibid.  War 
against  Sparta  decreed  at 
Athens,  44  the  holy  war, 
54.  War  of  the  Athenians 
against  Samos,  55.  war  of 
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the  Athenians  io  ^gypt 
ended,  55.  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  75. 
the  children  of  such  as  died 
in  the  war,  kept  by  the 
Athenian  people  till  they 
were  at  men's  estate,  98. 

Watch-word,  396. 

Wind.  A  set  wind  every 
morning  blowing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Crissaean  bay, 
118. 

Woods.  The  advantage  of 
woods  in  fight,  205.  the 
woods  in  Sphacteria  set  on 
fire,  and  burnt  up  by  acci- 
dent, ibid.  • 


Xenares,  ephore  of  Lacede- 
mon  seeketh  to  dissolve  the 
peace,  280,  286. 

Xerxes,  his  fleet,  10.  his  letter 
to  Pausanias,  SS. 


Peloponnesian  war,  75.  the 
second,  98.  the  third  year, 
111.  the  fourth,  131.  ^he 
fifth,  142.  the  sixth,  174. 
the  seventh,  1 89.  the  eighth, 
215.  the  ninth,  248.  the 
tenth,    259.  the  eleventh, 

273,  the  twelfth,  282.  the 
thirteenth,  290.  the  four- 
teenth, 293.  the  fifteenth, 
306.  the  sixteenth,  307. 
the  seventeenth,  320.  the 
eighteenth,  366.  the  nine- 
teenth, 382.  the  twentieth 
427.  the  one  and  twentietii, 
453.'  the  number  of  years 
that  the  whole  war  lasted^ 

274.  how  the  years  of  the 
war  ought  to  be  reckoned, 
271. 

Young  men  for  want  of  expe- 
rience love  war,  120.  Young 
men  made  governors  of 
cities  contrary  to  the  laws, 
257. 


Zacynthus,  f08. 
Year.     The  first  year  of  the     Zancle,  318. 


THE  END. 
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